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INTRODUCTION. 


Ibn  Khallikan  s  Biographical  Dictionary  has  always  been  considered  as  a 
work  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  civil  and  literary  history  of  the  Moslim 
people.  From  its  first  appearance  till  the  present  day,  its  reputation  has 
continued  undiminished^  and  the  judgment  of  the  author's  countrymen  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Oriental  scholars.  If  the  later 
Arabic  historians  filled  their  pages  with  extracts  dravm  from  it  as  from  a 
pure  and  abundant  source,— if  rhetoricians,  grammarians,  and  compilers 
of  anecdotes  have  culled  from  it  the  choicest  passages,  —  if  learned  men 
essayed  to  complete  it  by  supplements,  or  to  condense  it  by  abridgments 
with  the  design  of  rendering  its  utility  more  general,  —  we  find,  nearer 
home^  an  equally  valid  testimcmy  borne  to  its  merit  by  the  su£Erages  of  the 
illustrious  Pococke^  Schultens^  Reiske,  and  De  Sacy. 

The  variety  of  its  subject  might  have  alone  sufficed  to  fix  the  attention  of 
every  person  who  took  an  interest  in  Moslim  history  and  Arabic  literature, 
but  when  that  quality  was  combined  with  others  which  clearly  indicated  the 
intelligence,  learning,  and  abilities  of  the  author,  the  work  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  general  estimation.  None  felt  this  more  deeply  than  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  none  expressed  their  opinion  in  stronger  terms.  When  that 
accomplished  scholar  penned  his  Poeseos  Jsiaticce  Commentarium^  he  traced 
these  lines,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  heightened  tone  of  his  colouring, 
there  is  a  degree  of  truth  such  as  precludes  me  from  adding  any  eulogy  of 
my  ovm:  ''Scriptoris  politissimi  Ebni  KhaUikan  opus  historicum  non  magis 
''  verborum  elegantia  et  ubertate  commendatur,  quam  illustriorum  poetarum 
"  versibus  quibus  conspergitur.  Ac  nescio  an  hie  omnibus  vitarum  scripto- 
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'*  ribus  (azo/?)  sit  anteponendus.  Est  certe,copiosiorNepote,  elegantior  Plutar- 
'*  cho,  Laertio  jucundior  :  et  digous  est  profecto  liber,  qui  in  omnes  Europa^ 
"  linguas  conversus  prodeat." 

Were  the  work  of  Ibn  Khaliikan  not  before  the  reader,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  sources  which  he  consulted  and  the  plan  which  he 
adopted  ;  but  the  author  here  speaks  for  himself,  he  names  the  writers  whose 
works  he  has  consulted,  he  or  his  translator  gives  their  lives  in  nearly  every 
case,  and  he  follows  the  natural  system  of  noticing  those  persons  only  who 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Moslim  world.  It  is  true  that  when  he  treats 
of  those  men  whose  names  Bgure  in  history,  he  prefers  relating  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  their  personal  character  to  the  less  amusing  duty  of  fully 
sketching  out  their  lives.  For  this,  however,  a  reason  subsists  :  the  great 
historical  work  of  his  friend  and  professor,  Ibn  al-Athir,  contained  all  the 
requisite  information,  and  was  then  generally  read;  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary  to  repeat  the  tale  more  fully  set  forth  in  a  book  the  well  deserved  po- 
pularity of  which  he  could  not  suppose  would  ever  be  rivalled  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  own.  We  might  even  add  that  those  very  anecdotes  with  which 
he  fills  his  articles  are  more  precious  to  a  European  reader  than  the  fullest 
narrative  of  the  series  of  events  which  mark  the  life  of  any  individual,  since 
from  them  we  acquire  a  clearer  insight  into  the  manners  of  the  different 
classes,  and  collect  more  useful  hints  on  the  civil  organisation  of  the  Moslim 
people,  than  any  indications  which  a  notice  exclusively  biographical  could 
supply.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  in  judging  a  work  of  this  kind,  the 
European  reader  may  find  faults  where  the  Moslim  sees  only  beauties,  and 
i^ice  ifersd.  The  former  will  blame  Ibn  Khallikans  idea  of  giving  the  lives  of 
those  persons  only,  the  date  of  whose  death  was  known ;  of  quoting  poetry 
too  frequently,  and  of  showing  bad  taste  in  the  selection ;  of  giving  too  many 
notices  on  doctors  of  the  law,  and  too  few  on  historians,  poets,  and  other 
literary  men.  Yet  we  find  that  a  native  of  Aleppo,  the  shaikh  Nur  ad-din 
Hasan  Ibn  Habib,  who  died  A.  U.  779  (A.  D.  1377-8),  extracted  from  Ibn  Khal- 
likan's  work  the  lives  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  with  the  passages 
from  their  books,  and  this  selection  he  published  under  the  title  of  Madni  A  hi 
il  Baydn  min  Wafaydt  Ibn  KhalHhdUy  or  Beauties  of  eminent  writers  ex- 
tracted from  Ibn  Khallikdns  biographical  work.     It  would  appear  fi*oni  this 
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that  our  author's  taste  iu  his  quotations  was  not  considered  as  bad  in  the 
country  where  his  language  was  spoken  and  in  which  the  writings  of  the 
poets  were  read  and  understood.  Ibn  Habib  composed  also  a  history,  of 
Egypt  from  A.M.  648  to  A.H.  761.  It  is  entitled  Dumat  aUAsldhfi  Dawlat 
aUAtrdk;  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Leyden  library  and  anotlier  in  the 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  We  shall  next  allow  Hajji  Khalifa  to  speak  :  *'  Some 
"  historians/'  says  he,  meaning  of  course  Moslim  wrilers,  "  have  blamed  Ibn 
''  Khallikan  for  his  concision  in  the  lives  of  men  eminent  for  their  learning 
'*  in  the  law;  in  some  cases  he  confines  his  notice  of  them  to  a  few  lines, 
*'  whilst  he  fills  pages,  nay  sheets,  with  the  life  of  a  single  poet  or  of  a  lite- 
''  rary  man.  It  happens  also,  in  more  than  one  case,  that  those  to  whom 
"  he  has  allotted  the  longest  articles  were  persons  accused  of  laxity  in  their 
''  religious  belief,  and  yet  he  mentions  them  with  praise  and  quotes  passages 
'*  from  their  poems.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  offered  in  extenuation  of  this, 
•  **  that  the  history  of  the  man  learned  in  the  law  was  already  well  known,  and 
''  that  the  lustre  of  his  reputation,  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  could  not  possi- 
"  bly  be  hidden  from  any,  whilst  the  renown  of  the  poet  was  by  no  means 
*'  general."  Be  the  imperfections  of  his  work  what  they  may,  we  must  yet 
take  into  consideration  that  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  long  series  of 
Arabic  literature.  Before  him,  none  ever  thought  of  combining  in  one  trea- 
tise and  in  alphabetical  order,  the  lives  of  the  most  remarkable  man  of  Isla- 
mism,  no  matter  to  what  class  they  belonged.  There  existed,  it  is  true, 
a  great  number  of  biographical  dictionaries  composed  anteriorly  to  his, 
and  some  of  them  dating  from  a  remote  period,  but  they  were  works  of  a 
special  cast  and  limited  in  their  subject :  some  treated  of  eminent  juriscon- 
sults, to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  profession ;  others  contained  notices 
on  the  learned  men  who  inhabited  a  particular  city ;  some  again  gave  the 
lives  of  such  persons  as  were  mentioned  in  the  Sunan^  or  GoUections  of  Tra- 
ditions. The  only  book  which  bore  any  resemblance  to  his  by  the  generality 
of  its  contents  was  the  Fihristy  composed  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hijra, 
but  that  curious  biographical  and  bibliographical  work  is  formed  of  six  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  is  devoted  to  one  particular  class  of  persons,  to  the  total 
neglect  of  alphabetical  or  chronological  arrangement. 
During  many  years  my  attention  was  directed  towards  Ibn  Khallikan's 
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work,  knowing  that  from  it,  above  all  others,  the  clearest  and  most  correct 
ideas  could  be  acquired  of  the  rise  and  progi*ess  of  Arabic  literature,  and 
that  it  furnished  many  facts  of  the  utmost  importance  for  general  history, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer.     A  natural  transition  led  me  from 
the  work  to  the  author,  and  in  my  endeavours  to  attain  a  fair  appreciation 
of  the  one,  I  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  life  and  times  of  the  other.    In  pur- 
suing this  task,  I  collected  from  different  sources  a  great  number  of  notices 
respecting  him,  his  masters,  his  disciples,  and  his  acquaintances;  whilst  the 
indications  furnished  by  his  own  work,  enabled  me  to  fix  with  precision  the 
dates  of  the  principal  occurrences  which  marked  his  life.     But  the  circum- 
stances which  influenced  his  character  in  youth,   the  relations  which  sub- 
sisted at  different  periods  between  him  and  the  masters  of  the  empire,  the 
great  political  events  which  occurred  during  his  career  in  the  world  and 
always  attracted  his  attention;  —  these  were  subjects  which  required  long 
study  and  extensive  researches.     The  results  which  I  have  already  obtained 
encourage  me  to  proceed  yet  forther,  and  for  this  reason  I  shall  reserve  my 
notice  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Ibn  Khallikdn  till  the  last  volume  of  this 
translation  shall  be  given  to  the  press.    The  materials  collected  by  me  will 
be  then  better  digested,  and  form  an  article  more  complete  than  any  which 
I  could  draw  up  at  the  present  moment.    But  as  the  just  curiosity  of  some 
readers  may  require  a  more  immediate  satisfaction,  I  shall  give  here  the  text 
and  translation  of  a  notice  on  Ibn  Khallik4n  by  the  celebrated  historian  Abii 
l-Mahasin.     It  is  extracted  from  the  first  volume  of  his  aUManhal  asSdfi, 
a  work  on  which  some  observations  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page. 
Another  life  of  the  same  writer  by  an  anonymous  author  has  been  given  in 
Arabic  and  in  Latin  by  Tydeman,  in  his  Conspectus  operis  Ibn  Challikani, 
and  a  note  on  the  same  subject  has  been  inserted  by  M.  Quatrem^re  in  his 
translation  of  al-Makrizi  s  History  of  the  Mamltik  Sultans,  vol.  I.  part  %  p.  180. 

J — j'  e;?.*^'  ^j^  Liii*)!  >U^  viU^  ^  ^\a  ^  ,^^i^'  ^,  y^  ^,  ^^  ^^  {j:r^^ 
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twit    l^    JjUt'j  ^;-A»  jU,)  ^1  Aoijij  S^^^    V*Ju»  l^  ^l5li  j>7.^v,..f.>    ij'y-5^  ^V  l5^'^  ^J^  /^ 

trj^J  ^'j  ^^  ^J  'SH^'j  y}j^%  ^^  J  tji^  '^  ^A  p^  J^  CT  J-^j 
i^»  ^i  t^  Uij^^j  C;^'  s/  V-  £PJ   lr*^»  cr-  o^^  -^  Jj  >^j  P^j 

^  jjlij-  UiU  J^^  iiU  (1.  iiuji)  ^jl  ji^A.  ^^.  j\j  ^^O)!  ^^1  ^^^1 

^j  ^V  w&y'  f^'  ^  c;?.^'  uij^J  ^^^^  ^  ^.  ^  c/.  ^^^  ^j}.^^ 
5^^^'  c;?.^'  vV'  <A^'  J^  ^^  ^ly  ^^  J^  ly'G  J^»  e;^^'  J^  c;;.jJI 
cr*3  ,^  c;?.*^'  v/^  ft^  "^l^  ^  v^  (J^-V  *^^^'  ^^  ^W  v^-^^'  ^^ 

•UjVT  jtow  JlLi  oa-lj 
\ •L^'  ^U)  O^  J^— i  i— J.I  ^J  -/..-*JJ 

l^   J:>j  i^liJ!  >j5j  ^JA^^  -Uai  ^^  li*  jKU    ^  ^ Jl  ^^^pyi  jiUaSlt  ^\i  ^j^  J 

LTjb  v-fjV^'  {ji.^^  j^  »^^'  v5^^  c;^  ^^^  ^f  (^'  Jyj  c;r-*  '^  t^  y^ 

iJUJI  ^  ^^.-^^  ^  ^p^lii)!  JjJ  U^lS  ^3^0  sj'-^'  ij^  «J'    ^^^'J   ,.5*-^'j    *»^^i)U 

^jU)l  J-v'  t;^^  e^.jJ'  ^j  ;^*^'  CX^jI  U  ^3 
c;?  c;?.^' jy  *^  J^j  W  V^*  ^^  j'  J'  J^^  ^j^  '^-^  Jy'"  '^  ^^ 
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J  J I  •j'-^f^'j  '^^^  d^  >-v-?>  V^^J  tr^V  =^  J'  (3^-^;  *?>y'  cu  ^  ^bj 

ijl^«i»^  (vffi*^-3  ^^«*^'    *-^  dJLo  /^^\-w  J-j^^   ^'r^^J  JV**  Lji'J^  /i.*Jw  vJUamJI  >jJ    jJ" 

JjLteiJI  jJS  \LjJlxa  IftjU  IjJU    UU!  ^K^  i-v^'^  c^-b  (3^*^  V-r-ii-^'  SLjji^U 
\^\y^   J^j    er^'  *^^^  v^^J  jjV^  cj'-fi*^  ^-^^j    **^;;'^j   ^;^•  ^W^  'j^'^  V^.^' 

Jip     CXvft    jjl^    XjouJI  ^Ij-jr^l   Lydo   C^ji^'    (j'G    *^^-*^'  j>*?    dK-flfr  AjxL   ia.X»    W«Xy> 
jju^^  JLi  XJJUj   J  J-^fia.    Xj>^^-^t  jV.-^V    ^Jl)*^  tO'^    Vj  vJL^I^^I  ^^  ^j   JUxo^lj 

iiUJ|  6^i>j  l^l^*  ^^  aUUli  ^  s_>:>j!  Jj^Uj  sUlj>  tii-xj  J^li  JJ3  jtjjjliJl  ^ji)| 

^wcaj.l  6/3j    ^JuU  U^^  ^jLft    U'U  IftjU     lo.^l    UUI    jli'   JlSj    iJc?.jli*  ^    ^  jJI'  wJ>5 

tjib^  ^J^\  x^j  {j^.jj-^r^^  tj^^ub  -l^  oa.!  ijii   JUj  A^a:^    i  ^W  '^-^f'  ^l^yJl 
^^/^^  ii^y^  K^  cw;^'^  ,>^-*^'  ^'  •^^  ^  e;?  J*  c^  '^  c;?  Jtv-'j 

»^-i-Ju   w^ar^l   cUa.    w^i'i   JSLi             m     ^»— ^   V*^'    L^*   ^-^^^;*^   '"^^ 
Jl— .; ^ — tt  IL^Ui    Jjl»  A^yjJ  /*~^^ ^    C^*   '^   ^^    ^^^    ^J 

''Abu l-Abb&s  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  Ibn  Khal- 
iikan  Ibn  B&wak  Ibn  Sh&kal  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  M&lik  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Yahya 
Ibn  Kh&lid  Ibn  Barmak  (1),  surnamed  Shams  ad-din  {sun  of  religion)^  drew 

(1)  This  genealogy  is  incomplete;  the  descent  of  U>n  KhaUikAa  from  the  Barmekide  bmlly  is  a  poir  which 
1  shall  examine  when  treating  of  his  life  and  times. 
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his  descent  from  a  family  of  Balkh.  This  very  eminent  scholar  and  follower 
of  as-Sha(i*s  doctrines  was  born  at  Arbela,  but  resided  and  died  at  Damascus, 
where  he  had  filled  the  place  of  chief  kadi.  By  his  talents  and  his  writings 
he  merited  the  honourable  title  of  the  most  learned  man  and  the  ablest 
historian  of  that  city.  He  was  born  on  Thursday,  the  11th  of  the  latter 
Rabi,  A.  H.  608  (22nd  Sept.  A.D.  1211).  His  mother  descended  from  Khalaf 
Ibn  Aiyiib,  a  disciple  of  Abu  Hanifa.  He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  life 
at  Arbela  and  then  proceeded  to  Mosul,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence,  and 
was  still  in  the  prime  of  youth  when  he  went  to  Damascus.  After  a  short 
residence  in  that  city  he  traveUed  to  Egypt,  where  he  resumed  his  studies 
and  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences,  whilst  he  attained  a 
great  pre-eminence  as  a  jurisconsult,  a  theologian,  and  a  grammarian.  In 
that  country  he  acted  in  the  capacities  of  a  mufti  and  a  public  teacher,  but 
without  neglecting  to  cultivate  his  talent  as  a  prose-writer  and  a  poet.  Having 
been  appointed  kadi  of  Damascus,  he  left  Cairo  on  the  27th  of  Zu  1-Hijja, 
A.  H.  666,  and  arrived  at  the  former  city  on  the  third  of  Muharram»  A.  H. 
667  (1).  During  a  period  of  ten  years  he  fiilfilled  in  person  the  duties  of 
his  ofGce;  at  first  he  exercised  his  authority  without  a  colleague,. but  he  then 
received  information  that  a  decree  had  been  issued  by  order  of  the  noble 
prince  ai-Malik  az-Zahir  [Bibars)^  declaring  that  there  should  be  four  kadis 
at  Damascus.  Three  acts  of  investiture  then  arrived,  drawn  up  in  favour  of 
Shams  ad-din  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ata  the  Hanifite,  Zain  ad-din 
Abd  as-Sa]4m  az-Zowawi  the  Malekite,  and  Shams  ad-din  Abd  ar-Rahman 
the  Hanbalite.  Before  that  time  they  were  merely  the  deputies  of  the  Shafite 
kadi.  It  was  remarked  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance  by  the  shaikh  Shi- 
h&b  ad-din  AbA  S&ma  that  there  should  be  at  the  same  time  three  k4dis  at 
Damascus,  all  surnamed  Shams  ad-dtn  [sun  of  religion).  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  the  following  lines  were  composed  by  one  of  the  literary  men  in 
the  city : 

The  people  of  Damascns  have  witnessed  a  perfect  miracle :  the  greater  the  number 
of  sum,  the  more  the  world  was  in  the  dark. 


(1)  Theie  dates  are  wrong.    Ibn  KballikAn  was  appointed  kAdi  of  Damascus.  A.  H.  «tl9. 
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Another  poet  said  on  the  same  subject : 

The  men  of  Damascus  are  bewildered  with  the  multitade  of  legal  decisions ;  their 
k&dis  are  all  suns,  and  yet  they  are  in  the  dark. 

^'  Ibn  Khallikan  was  afterwards  removed  from  the  kadiship  of  Damascus, 
and  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  he  was  nominated  deputy  to  the  chief  kadi 
Badr  ad-din  as-Sinj4ri.  During  his  residence  there  he  pursued  his  literary 
labours,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  a  professor  and  mufti  till  his  reappoint- 
ment to  the  place  of  k&di  at  Damascus,  as  successor  to  Izz  ad-din  Ibn  as- 
S&igh.  He  then  set  out  for  that  city,  and  at  his  approach  the  governor  Izz 
ad-dtn  Aidmor  went  out  in  state  to  receive  him  with  the  emirs  and  the  per- 
sons in  office;  as  for  the  principal  inhabitants,  they  had  already  made  a  jour- 
ney of  some  days  to  meet  him  on  the  road.  Numerous  hasidas  were  com- 
posed by  the  poets,  in  which  they  congratulated  him  on  his  reinstatement; 
and  one  of  these  pieces,  which  was  recited  to  him  by  the  shaikh  Rashid  ad- 
din  Omar  Ibn  Ismail  al-F&riki,  contained  the  following  passage : 

Like  Joseph  in  Egypt,  you  have  now  completed  your  probation,  and  in  my  opinion 
all  generous  men  form  a  race  apart.  They  all  have  seven  years  of  suffering  to  un- 
dergo, but  then  cometh  a  year  which  sheds  joy  and  abundance  upon  mankind. 

'*  In  this  he  alludes  to  the  length  of  time  Ibn  Khallikan  was  away  from 
them.    The  piece  which  follows  was  composed  by  Niir  ad-din  Ibn  Musab : 

Among  all  the  people  of  Damascus,  I  did  not  find  one  displeased.  After  evil,  good 
has  come  unto  them ;  it  is  the  time  for  joy  unrestrained.  The  pleasure  which  he  had 
already  inspired  was  succeeded  by  grief,  but  fortune  acted  justly  in  the  end :  after 
protracted  sadness  they  were  restored  to  joy  by  the  arrival  of  one  k&di  and  the  dis- 
missal of  another.  They  are  now  all  grateful  for  what  is  coming,  and  all  complaining 
of  what  is  past. 

''He  continued  to  fill  the  post  of  kadi  at  Damascus  till  the  year  BSO^when  he 
was  dismissed,  and  from  that  period  till  the  day  of  his  death,  he  never  went 
out  of  doors.  He  died  on  Saturday  the  26th  of  Rajah,—  some  say,  the  16th, 
— A.H.  681  (29th  Oct.  A.  D.  1282),  in  the  Najihiya  College  at  Damasais,  and 
was  interred  at  Mount  K4siyun.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  reputation 
for  learning,  versed  in  various  sciences,  and  highly  accomplished  ;  he  was  a 
scholar,  a  poet,  a  compiler,  and  an  historian.     His  celebrated  biographical 
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work,  the  FFafaydt^  is  the  acme  of  perfection.    The  contemporary  poets  were 
encouraged  by  his  generous  character  to  celebrate  his  praises  in  poems  of 
great  beauty,  certain  of  obtaining  an  ample  recompense  from  his  hberality. 
His  conduct  was  marked  by  prudence,  moderation,  and  indulgence  for  the 
failings  of  others.     When  residing  in  Egypt,  subsequently  to  his  (first)  re- 
moval from  odice^  he  was  for  a  time  much  reduced  in  circumstances,  and 
the  lord-treasurer  Badr  ad-din,  who  happened  to  be  informed  of  his  situa- 
tion, ordered  him  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  present,  with  one  hundred 
ardebs  of  wheat  besides;  this  gift  however  he  would  never  consent  to  accept. 
The  hdfiz  Kutb  ad-din  mentions  him  in  his  History^  and  styles  him  an  imdniy 
a  learned  scholar^  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  an  equitable  judge,  an  historian, 
and  a  compiler.     He  is  also  spoken  of  by  the  hdfiz  Abu  Muhammad  al-Ber- 
zMi  in  his  Mojam,  as  '^one  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars  of  his  time,  the 
"  chief  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age,  even  the  most  famous ;  master  of  a 
**  great  variety  of  sciences,  such  as  law,  grammar,  history,  philology,  etc. 
'^  He  compiled  a  valuable  historical  work,  in  which  he  gives  the  lives  of  those 
''  persons  only  who  had  attained  celebrity  in  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
"  longed.     He  filled  for  a  time  the  place  of  Shafite  kSdi  and  was  also  a  pro- 
"  fessor  and  a  mufti.     He  learned  the  Traditions  at  Arbela  from  Ibn  al-Karm 
^'  as-Sufi,  who  also  explained  to  him  the  Sahih  of  al-Bukhari,  after  having 
'*  been  taught  it  himself  by  Abu  l-Wakt.    He  received  also  Traditions  from 
^'  at-Tawi  and  Bbn  al-Jumaizi,  and  was  licensed  to  teach  Traditions  by  al- 
"  Muwaiyad  at-Tusi,  AbA  Ruh  Ibn  as-SafiFar,  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  al- 
*'  Kushairi,  Ismail  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  as-Saiyid  al- 
''  Husaini,  and  others  at  Naisapur."    The  historian  then  gives  the  date  of  his 
birth,  and  continues :  '  *  He  was  profoundly  learned  in  the  pure  Arabic  lan- 
^'  guage,  and  no  person  of  that  time  was  better  acquainted  with  the  poems 
*'  of  al-Mutanabbi  than  he.     When  he  received  company,  the  conversation 
"  was  most  instructive,  being  entirely  devoted  to  learned  investigations  and 
''  the  elucidation  of  obscure  points.'*     Shihab  ad-din  Mahmild  says  in  his 
history :  ''  The  second  time  that  he  filled  the  place  of  k4di,  I  used  to  visit  him 
*•  very  often,  that  I  might  profit  by  his  instructive  conversation."    Many  other 
writers  have  spoken  of  him  in  equally  favourable  terms,  but  the  details  which 
have  been  given  on  that  subject  are  already  sufficiently  copious.    It  is  now 
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absolutely  necessai-y  that  we  should  give  some  passages  of  his  poetry ;  such 
are  the  following : 

I  had  your  image  befbte  my  eyes,  though  you  dwelt  in  a  distant  land ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  my  heart  was  your  place  of  abode.  Though  absent  and  far  away,  my  heart 
held  converse  with  you ;  you  seemed  to  speak  familiarly  {mth  your  lover) ^  but  in  reality 
you  were  still  afflicting  him  with  your  aversion. 

Maiden  1  thou  who  dwellest  near  our  tribe,  can  I  dare  to  hope  for  thy  return  ?  Then 
perhaps,  may  thy  lover,  who  now  suffers  from  the  intoxication  of  passion,  recover  his 
reason.  There  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world  which  I  desire:  let  me  meet  there  and 
all  the  cruelties  of  love  shall  be  forgotten  I 

O  Lordl  thy  humble  creature  strives  to  conceal  his  faults:  in  thy  kindness,  cast  a 
veil  over  his  faults  when  they  appear.  He  has  come  unto  thee,  but  has  no  friend  to 
intercede  for  him ;  receive  then  the  intercession  of  his  hairs  hoary  with  age." 

The  well  merited  celebrity  which  Ibn  Khallikan's  work  rapidly  acquired, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  justly  held  for  its  exactness,  induced  many 
learned  men  to  undertake  the  task  of  rendering  it  still  more  complete. 
I  shall  here  enumerate,  those  different  essays  as  I  find  ihem  indicated  in  the 

Bibliography  of  Hajji  Khalifa  and  other  sources. r**  Taj  ad-din  Abd  iil- 

''  Baki  Ibn  Abd  al-Hamid  al-Makhzumi,  a  member  of  the  sect  of  Malik,  added 
*'  to  it  about  thirty  articles.  This  writer,  who  died  A.  H.  745  (A.  D.  1542-5), 
^'  blames  the  poverty  of  Ibn  Khallikan's  style,  and  gives  the  preference  to 
''  that  of  Ibn  al-Athir.'*— He  cannot  mean  Ibn  al-Athir  the  historian,  whose 
style  is  remarkably  simple ;  but  as  there  were  three  brothers  who  bore  this 
name  and  who  are  all  noticed  by  our  author,  Taj  ad-dtn  may  perhaps  have 
had  in  view  some  work  composed  by  one  of  the  two  others,  and  written  in 
the  full  dignity  of  what  the  Arabs  consider  a  fine  style,  and  which  is  always 
the  more  admired  the  less  it  is  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Indeed 
many  of  their  authors  explained  their  own  works  to  students,  who  ren- 
dered the  sahie  service  to  others ;  but  when  this  traditional  exegesis  was 
interrupted,  a  consummation  which  happened  sooner  or  later,  no  person 
was  tempted  to  take  up  a  book  which  he  could  not  hope  to  understand, 
and  the  masterpiece  of  style  reposed  undisturbed  on  the  shelf  and  finally 
sank  into  oblivion. 

*•  A  continuation  of  Ibn  Khallikan's  work  was  written  by  Husain  Ibn  Aibek 
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**  who  died  in  the  year  (no  date  gwen)''  I  suspect  that  Hajji  Khalifa  never 
saw  the  work  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  author.  There  was  an  Ibn 
Aibek  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  Ibn  Khallik&n,  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 
— *'  To  this  supplement  a  continuation  of  thirty  articles  was  added  by  Zain 
*•  ad-din  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  al-Husain  al-Iraki,  who  died  A.  H.  806  (A.  D. 
**  1403-4)." — '*  Another  supplement,  bearing  the  title  of  Okud  aUJindn  {buds 
^'  of  the  garden),  and  containing  the  lives  of  many  persons  mentioned  inci- 
''  dentally  in  Ibn  Khallikan's  Biographical  Dictionary,  was  drawn  up  by  the 
'' shaikh  Badr  ad-din  az-Zarkashi,  who  died  A.  H.  994  (A.  D.  1586)."— 
*'  Salah  ad-din  Muhammad  Ibn  Shiikir  composed  a  work  called  Famit 
**  al^Wafaydi  {omissions  of  the  Wafayat)."  —  Wafaydt  aUAiydny  or  deaths 
of  eminent  men^  is  the  Arabic  title  of  Ibn  Khallikan*s  book. — ••  Ibn  Shakir 

-  died  A.  H.  764  (A.  D:  1362-3).' —This  is  probably  the  work  of  which  a 
volume  is  described  by  Gasiri  in  his  Biblioth.  Arab.  Hisp.  No.  1774.— Another 
supplement,  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa,  is  the  TdU  Kitdb  Wafaydt  aUAiydn 
{continuation  of  Ibn  Khallikdns  biographical  dictionary),  by  al-Muwaffak 
Fadl  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Fakhr  as-Sakkai  ^^iJ'.  This  is  a  short  work  arranged  al- 
phabetically and  accompanied  with  a  supplement,  which  is  arranged  chrono- 
logically and  extends  from  A.H.  660,  to  A-  H.  725.  A  copy  of  the  TdU  is  in 
the  Bib.  du  Boi,  under  the  No.  732.  It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the 
first  page  of  this  MS.,  that  it  once  belonged  to  Khalil  Ibn  Aibek,  the  author 
of  the  following  work:  *^fFdfi  'UWafaydt  {supplement  to  the  Wafayat),  by 

-  Salah  ad-din  Khalil  Ibn  Aibek  as-Safadi.  This  author  died  A.  H.  764 
'*  (1362-3).  In  it  he  has  collected  the  lives  of  all  the  illustrious  and  eminent 
^'  men  who  fixed  his  attention ;  thus  he  gives  notices  of  the  principal  compa- 
''  nions  of  Muhammad  and  the  next  class  (Tdbis)  of  the  early  Moslims ;  he 
'*  mentions  also  princes,  emirs,  kadis,  governors,  koran-readers^  Tradition- 
^'  ists,  jurisconsults,  shaikhs^  holy  men,  saints,  grammarians,  literary  men, 
''  poets,  philosophers,  physicians,  foUowers  of  heretical  sects,  authors,  etc." 
— Hajji  Khalifa  does  not  say  expressly  that  this  work  was  intended  as  a  sup- 
plement to  that  of  Ibn  Khallikan,  but  the  title  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was 
so.  And  what  a  supplement !  —  twenty^six  large  volumes  !  This  enormous 
compilation  had  the  usual  fate  of  works  too  extensive ;  it  was  seldom  co- 
pied»  and  remained  almost  unknown.    Eleven  detached  volumes  of  it  are 
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preserved  iu  the  Bodleyan  Library,  another  is  in  the  possession  of  M.  de 
Hammer,  and  one,  as  1  have  been  informed,  was  lately  acquired  by 
M.  Gayangos.  This  unwieldy  supplement  was  not  however  sufficiently 
complete  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  learned  Egyptian  historian.  **The 
*'  emir  Jamal  ad-din  Abd  1-Mah4sin  Yiisuf  Ibn  Taghri  Bardi"— or  Tangri 
Verdi— ''who  died  A. H.  874(A.D.  1469-70), composed"— as  a  supplement  to 
this  supplement— "three  volumes,  which  he  entitled  al-Manhal  as-Safi  wa 
•*  H-Mustawfi  baad  al^-Wdji  {the  pure  source  and  the  full  complement ,  after 
**  the  Wafi).  This  work,  forming  three  volumes,  contains  the  lives  of  emi- 
*'  nent  men,  drawn  up  in  alphabetical  order."  —  The  copy  in  the  Bih.  du 
Roi  is  composed  of  five  volumes,  and  yet  the  last  two  or  three  letters  are 
wanting.  The  same  writer  drew  up  the  history  of  Egypt  in  the  form  of  an- 
nals, and  entitled  an-^Nujum  az-Zdhira;  which,  though  very  voluminous 
(eight /b&b  volumes),  has  survived;  but  his  al-Bahr  az-Zdkhir^  or  annals  of 
Islamism,  was  not  so  fortunate ;  only  one  volume  of  it,  the  fifth,  exists  in  the 
Bib.  du  Roi;  it  contains  a  part  of  the  reign  of  the  khalif  Othman,  the  reign 
of  Ali,  that  of  Moawia,  and  the  first  years  of  Yazfd;  a  space  of  about  thirty- 
nine  years ;  and  for  this  he  has  required  a  large  quarto  volume.  If  he 
brought  the  history  down  to  his  own  time,  the  work  must  have  formed 
twenty  volumes  at  the  lowest  evaluation. 

We  now  come  to  the  abridgments :  •*  J l- Jinan  [the  garden)  by  Shams  ad- 
''  din  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  at-Turkomani ;  this  writer  died  some  time 
'*  after  the  year  750  (A.D.  1549-50),  Another  abridgment  of  it  was  made  by 
*'  al-Malik  al-Afdal  Abb4s  Ibn  al-Malik  al-Afdal  al-Mujahid  Ali,  sovereign  of 
•'  Yemen ;  he  died  A-H.  778  (A.D.  1376-7)."— See  Johannsen  s  Historia  Ye^ 
mxince.-- ''  A  third  was  made  by  Shihab  ad-din  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  a 
••  member  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  a  native  of  Ghazza  (Gaza  in  Palestine)^ 
''  he  died  A.  H.  822  (A.  D.  1419).'  A  fourth  was  made  subsequently  to  the 
appearance  of  Hajji  Khalifa's  bibliographical  dictionary.  In  the  MS.  of  that 
work,  Bib.  du  Roi,  fonds  Schulzy  the  following  additional  article  is  found  : 
^'  An  abridgment  of  the  original  work  was  also  made  by  Ibrahim  Ibn  Mus- 
''  tafa  al-Faradi,  who  died  A.  H.  1126  (A.  D.  1714).  He  entitled  it  at-Taj- 
•^  rid  [superfluities  stripped  off).'' 

We  learn  also  from  Hajji  Khalifa  that  the  biographical  dictionary  was  trans- 
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lated  into  Persian  by  ''  Zahfr  ad-din  al-Ardebtli,  who  died  at  Cairo,  A.  H. 
*^  930  (A,D.  1525-4).  I  have  read,"  says  he,  **  in  a  Persian  epistle  composed 
''  by  Karin  Ibn  Uwais  Ibn  Muhammad,  but  better  known  by  the  name  of 
''  Kazi  Z&da,  who  died  A.  H.  930^  that  the  sultan  Selim  Khim  the  First" 
— the  son  of  Bayazid  ;  he  came  to  the  throne  A,H.  918  (A.D.  1512-13)  and 
died  926  (1520)— ''had  been  making  searches  for  books  on  history,  and 
'•  that  he  paid  a  particular  degree  of  attention  to  the  work  of  Ibn  Khallikan. 
''  This  induced  al-Ardebili  to  translate  it  into  Persian  for  his  use,  but  he  had 
**  only  executed  the  half  of  his  task  when  the  sultan  died.  This  is  probably 
**  the  same  person  as  the  Zahir  ad-din  above-mentioned." 

The  facts  and  observations  here  presented  refer  directly  to  Ibn  Khallikan 
or  to  his  work,  but  some  further  remarks  are  requisite  in  order  that  a  num- 
ber of  allusions  peculiar  to  Arabic  literature,  and  frequently  occurring  in  ihe 
course  of  these  volumes,  may  be  clearly  understood.  The  points  intended 
to  be  elucidated  are  the  manner  in  which  leamihg  was  developed  by  the 
influence  of  Islamism,  the  distinction  between  the  sciences  positively  encou- 
raged by  it  and  those  which  it  merely  tolerated,  the  difference  between  Mos- 
lim  schools  and  Moslim  colleges,  the  special  cast  of  the  sciences  taught  equally 
in  each,  the  character  of  Arabic  poetry  and  the  nature  of  the  hasida.  Had  a 
regular  treatise  on  the  history  of  Arabian  literature  existed  in  that  lan- 
guage, these  particularities  could  not  have  long  escaped  notice  ;  but  as  they 
are  only  mentioned  incidentally  by  native  writers,  they  have  been  usually 
passed  over  without  receiving  that  attention  which  they  deserved.  These 
pomts,  however,  are  of  such  material  importance  for  the  literary  history  of 
the  Arabs  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  investigate  them ;  the  extreme  dilBculty  of 
discovering  the  scattered  facts  serving  to  establish  them  was  amply  repaid  by 
occasional  success,  and  the  results  to  which  I  have  been  led  shall  be  confided 
to  the  following  pages,  with  other  observations  which,  though  familiar  to 
Orientalists,  are  not  on  that  account  less  requisite  for  most  readers.  And  yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  much  more  remains  to  be  done ;  the  founda- 
tions are  indeed  laid  out,  but  the  edifice  is  yet  to  be  reared ;  a  task  which 
no  doubt  will  sooner  or  later  be  accomplished  by  the  zeal  and  learning  of 
European  scholars. 

The  oldest  monumenls  of  Arabic  literature  which  we  still  possess  were 
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composed  within  the  cenlury  which  preceded  the  birth  of  Muhammad  (1). 
They  consist  in  short  pieces  of  verse  uttered  on  the  spur  of  the  momeiit  (2)» 
nan*ations  of  combats  between  hostile  tribes,  passages  in  rhythmical  prose  (5), 
and  kasidas,  or  elegies.  The  study  of  these  remains  reveals  the  existence  of 
a  language  perfect  in  its  form  and  application,  admirably  suited  to  express  the 
various  ideas  which  the  aspect  of  nature  could  suggest  to  a  pastoral  people. 


(1)  M.  de  Sacy,  in  his  Mimoire  $ur  Us  aneim$  monumem  de  la  littirature  arahe,  has  fully  estabUshed  this 
point  in  refuting  Albert  Schulten's  extravagant  opinions  on  the  antiquity  of  Arabic  literature.  The  cele- 
brated poem  attributed  to  Xhd  Adtna,  or  Odaina  (see  Schulten's  Honumenta  vetuUiora  Arabia,  p. 57),  is 
one  of  the  few  pieces  which  M.  de  Sacy  considers  as  of  genuine  antiquity,  and  according  to  him  it  was  com- 
posed towards  A.  D.  460.  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  admit  this. opinion;  the  language  and  style  of  the 
piece  are  comparatively  modern  and  such  as  denote  an  author  who  lived  in  the  second  century  after  theHijra, 
a  period  in  which  many  literary  forgeries  of  a  similar  kind  were  committed.  The  real  author  was  perhaps 
Khalaf  al-Ahmar,  whose  character  as  a  fabricator  of  ancient  poems  was  notorious  (see  page  571  of  this 
volume).  The  poems  of  Amro  'l-Kais,  or,  as  the  name  should  be  properly  pronounced,  Imro>'l-Kais,  ate  the 
sole  pieces  extant  of  an  undeniable  antiquity :  they  were  t^omposed  at  least  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Muhammad,  as  I  have  shown  in  niy  preface  to  his  Diwdn,  and  my  deduction  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  the  learned  author  of  the  History  of  Aleppo,  Kamll  ad-dtn  Omar  Ibn  al-Adtm,  has 
inserted  in  his  biographical  dictionary  of  the  remarkable  men  who  lived  in  or  visited  that  city  (Bughyat  at" 
Talab  fi  Tdrtkh  Halab,  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  ancien  fonds,  No.  726.  fol.  104  verso):  *'The  hdfisAhd 
**  Amr  Othman  Ibn  Bakr  estimated  that  Amro  'l-Kais  was  anterior  to  Muhammad  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
**  or  two  hundred  years ;  but  al-Wazir  al-Maghribi  observes  that  by  estimation  and  approximation  it  has  been 
'*  esiablifhed  that  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Amro  'l-Kais  and  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  was  really 
**  fifty  or  fifty-five  years." 

(2)  These  pieces  of  verse  are  almost  always  of  the  measure  called  rajaz,  one  of  the  simplest  and  also  the 
very  earliest  of  the  systems  of  versification  employed  in  Arabic  poptry.  The  old  rajaz  verses  were  consi- 
dered by  Arabic  philologcrs  and  grammarians  as  of  the  highest  importance  for  their  favourite  study,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rare  words,  expressions,  and  constructions  with  which  they  abpund.  To  a  person  familiar 
with  the  Arabic  of  the  Moslim  writers,  these  productions  of  the  old  pagan  Arabs  seem  to  belong  to  another 
language,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  in  a  fragment  of  five  or  six  lines  he  will  not  meet  a  single  word 
with  the  meaning  of  which  he  is  acquainted.  They  are  the  remains  of  the  different  dialects  once  spoken  in 
the  Arabian  peninsula  and  in  the  plains  which  separate  Syria  from  Mesopotamia,  before  the  period  In  which 
the  Koran,  that  great  monument  of  the  Koraish  dialect,  had  fixed  the  Arabic  language. 

(3)  When  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  wished  to  express  themselves  with  elegance,  they  adopted  a  rhythmical 
arrangement  of  words  and  that  parallelism  of  phrase  which  Is  the  characteristic  of  good  Arabic  prose.  This 
peculiarity  Is  evident  in  all  the  pieces  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  specimens  of  the  idiom  spoken  in 
the  Desert,  and  is  by  no  means  an  innovation  of  Moslim  writers;  the  Hamdsa,  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdni,  and  the 
Amdli  of  Aht  All  'l-KIU  furnish  a  copious  supply  of  examples  which  prove  that  the  art  of  composing  in 
rhythmical  prose  not  only  existed  before  Muhammad's  time,  but  was  even  then  generally  practised  and  had 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
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and  as  equally  adapted  to  portray  the  fiercer  passions  of  the  mind.  The 
variety  of  its  inflections,  the  regularity  of  its  syntax^  and  the  harmony  of 
its  prosody  are  not  less  striking,  and  they  furnish  in  themselves  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  high  degree  of  culture  which  the  language  of  the  Arabic  nation 
had  already  attained  (1).  The  superior  merit  of  this  early  literature  was  ever 
afterwards  acknowledged  by  the  Arabs  themselves ;  it  furnished  them  not 
only  with  models  but  ideas  for  their  poetical  productions;  and  its  influence 
has  always  continued  perceptible  in  the  kastda  (2),  which  still  contains  the 
same  thoughts,  the  same  allusions  as  of  old^  and  drags  its  slow  length 
along  in  monotonous  dignity. 

A  great  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Arabic  literature  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Koran,  an  extraordinary  compound  of  felsehood  and  truth,  which 
moulded  a  people  of  shepherds  and  robbers  into  a  nation  and  launched  them 
forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  It  is  considered  by  Moslims  as  the  word 
of  God,— his  eternal,  uncreated  word,  —  revealed  to  mankind  in  the  language 
of  Paradise,  to  remain  a  standing  miracle  by  its  admirable  style.  This  opi- 
nion deterred  nearly  every  attempt  at  imitation  (3) ;  the  book  stood  apart  in 
the  majesty  of  its  supposed  excellence,  but  the  study  of  its  contents,  combined 
with  that  of  the  Traditions  relative  to  its  author,  gave  rise  to  almost  all  the 
branches  of  Arabian  learning.  The  mode  by  which  this  was  effected  shall 
be  here  briefly  explained,  but  it  is  requisite  to  make  some  previous  observa- 
tions on  the  Traditions. 

The  sayings  of  Muhammad  were  considered  by  his  followers  as  the  result 
of  divine  inspiration,  and  they  therefore  treasured  them  up  in  their  memory 
with  the  same  care  which  they  had  taken  in  learning  by  heart  the  chapters 


(1)  This  is  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  poets  at  tbe  fair  of  Okdx,  but  the 
poems  of  Amro  'UKais  are  a  proof  that  tbe  language  bad  acquired  Its  regularity  and  fleiibillty  from  some 
other  source,  as  he  never  attended  these  assemblies.  His  was  tbe  dialect  of  the  Himyarite  Arabs,  and  it  was 
roost  probably  at  the  court  of  his  ancestors,  tbe  kings  of  tbe  tribe  of  Kinda,  that  it  received  its  polish. 

(2)  See  Introduction,  page  xxxiY.  * 

(3)  Ibn  al-Mukaffa,  al-Mutanabbi,  Ab6 1-AlA  al-Maarri,  and  a  few  others  who  like  them  did  not  hold  yery 
orthodox  opinions,  essayed  in  some  of  their  writings  to  surpass  tbe  style  of  the  Koran,  but  their  attempt  was 
naturally  considered  as  a  failure.  Were  we  to  examine  the  Koran  by  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  criticism  as 
they  are  taught  in  Moslim  schools,  we  should  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  It  is  the  perfection  of  thought 
and  expression ;  an  inevitable  result,  as  the  Uoslims  drew  their  prindplet  of  rhetoric  from  thai  rery  book. 

C 
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of  the  Koran.  They  recorded  also  his  behaviour  unda*  particular  circum- 
stances, the  acts  of  his  daily  life^  even  the  most  triQing,  and  they  related 
them  to  the  rising  generation  as  examples  of  conduct  for  every  Moslim  (1). 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  mass  of  these  Traditions  increased  rapidly : 
the  different  accounts  of  the  same  events  the  same  thoughts  expressed  in 
other  terms,  and  even  fabricated  statements  were  received  with  equal  avidity 
by  the  followers  of  Islamtsm,  and  soon  became  so  numerous  that  no  single 
man  could  recollect  them  all.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  put  them  down 
in  writing*  and  the  first  essay  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Ibn  Shihab  az-Zuhri 
during  the  reign  of  the  khalif  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aztz  (2).  Other  doctors  in 
different  cities  of  the  Moslim  empire,  and  between  the  years  140  and  150  of 
the  Hijra,  classed  the  Traditions  according  to  the  subjects  which  they  ser\'ed 
to  illustrate  (5),  and  towards  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  al-Bukhdri 
undertook  to  reduce  their  number  by  selecting  those  only  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  best  authority.  In  discriminating  between  the  true  and  the 
£ilse,  he  was  guided  by  the  character  of  the  persons  through  whom  they  had 
passed  down,  and  he  rejected  those  which  could  not  be  traced  up  through 
an  unbroken  series  of  Traditionists,  all  men  of  unimpeached  veracity  and 
acknowledged  piety.  His  example  was  followed  by  other  doctors,  and  the 
united  contents  of  the  six  Sahihs^  or  genuine  collections,  form  to  the  present 
day  one  of  the  four  columns  which  support  the  edifice  of  Moslim  law. 
These  Traditions  serve  to  explain  points  of  doctrine  not  set  forth  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  in  the  Koran,  and  they  are  therefore  considered  as  the  indis- 
pensable supplement  to  that  book.  Their  style  is  concise  and  elliptic*  but 
pure  and  elegant;  abounding  with  idiomatic  expressions  peculiar  to  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  not  to  be  perfectly  understood  without  a  com- 
mentary. The  perusal  of  these  documents  is  however  most  instructive,  and 
the  European  scholar  who  makes  it  his  task  to  study  th^in  will  acquire  not 


(I)  The  distinctioo  betweeo  the  Hadtth  {tayingt)  tod  the  Swrnm  [do4ng$)  if  Pot  attcoded  te  by  doctori 
of  the  Moiliin  lew;  both  are  equally  authoritative. 

(3)  The  author  of  the  Muhddirat  ai-Au>4il  mentioiu  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  as-Soylrti,  moat  probably 
from  the  Aw4U^  ooo  of  the  numerous  treatises  by  that  writer. 

(3)  Of  this  ftirther  notiee  will  he  Uhen ;  it e  page  xiit. 
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only  a  proround  knowledge  of  pure  Arabic,  but  a  deep  insight  into  the  man- 
ners and  character  of  every  Mosiim  people. 

The  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  genuine  Traditions  firom  the  &lse  gave 
rise  to  new  branches  of  literature.  A  just  appreciation  of  the  credit  to  which 
each  Traditionist  was  entitled  could  only  be  formed  from  a  knowledge  of  his 
moral  character,  and  this  could  be  best  estimated  from  an  examination  of  his 
life.  Hence  the  numerous  biographical  works  arranged  in  chronological 
order  and  containing  short  accounts  of  the  principal  Traditionists  and  doc* 
tors  of  the  law,  with  the  indication  of  their  tutors  and  their  pupils,  the  places 
of  their  birth  and  residence^  the  race  from  which  they  sprung,  and  the  year 
of  their  death.  This  again  led  Mosiim  critics  to  the  study  of  genealogy  and 
geography. 

The  use  of  writing  existed  in  Arabia  before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism, 
but  grammar  was  not  known  as  an  art  till  the  difficulty  of  reciting  the  Koran 
correctly  induced  the  khalif  Ali  to  make  it  an  object  of  his  attention.  He 
imposed  on  Abu  'UAswad  ad-Duwali  the  task  of  drawing  up  such  instructions 
as  would  enable  the  Moslims  to  read  their  «acred  book  and  speak  their  lan- 
guage without  making  gross  faults  (1). 

The  sense  of  the  Koran  was  felt  to  be  obscure  in  many  places,  and  this 
was  justly  attributed  to  two  causes :  indirect  allusions  to  circumstances  of 
which  no  further  notice  was  taken,  and  the  use  of  many  words  and  phrases 
borrowed  from  the  tribes  of  the  Desert.  The  allusions  were  explained  by 
the  companions  of  Muhammad,  and  these  explanations,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  are  still  preserved  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Koran;  but  the 
meaning  of  its  obscure  expressions  could  only  be  obtained  from  a  compa- 
rison of  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found  with  similar  passages  pre- 
served in  the  early  monuments  of  the  Arabic  language.  It  was  this  reason 
which  induced  Ibn  Abbas,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  cousin  Muhammad, 
to  encourage  the  study  of  poetry,  and  from  that  time  it  became  an  indispen- 
sable branch  of  education.  But  the  poems  of  the  ancient  Arabs  were  usu- 
ally made  on  some  particular  occasion,  and  to  understand  them  well  it  was 
necessary  to  know  the  motive  which  led  the  author  to  compose  them ;  and 

(1)  See  the  life  of  AbA  '1-Anr«d  in  thb  foiiime,  page  MS. 
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as  it  generally  happened  that  he  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  warrior,  they 
often  contained  allusions  to  the  battle-days  wherein  he  himself  had  fought. 
This  led  the  Moslirn  scholar  to  study  the  history  of  the  old  Arabic  tribes, 
and  here  again  he  could  not  see  his  way  without  the  help  of  genealogy. 

The  duty  of  pilgrimage  contributed  to  turn  their  attention  to  geography. 
The  believers  who  dwelt  in  distant  lands  required  to  know  the  towns  and 
countries  through  which  they  had  to  pass  before  arriving  at  Mekka  :  lists 
and  itineraries  were  drawn  np  for  this  purpose,  and  hence  all  their  geographical 
works  received  the  general  title  of  Masdlik  wa  Mamdlik  [Roads  and  Realms). 
Every  mosque  in  the  Moslim  empire  must  be  turned  towards  Mekka,  and 
the  founder  had  therefore  to  ascertain  previously  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  place  where  the  ediflce  was  to  be  erected.  This  required  some  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  a  science  of  foreign  growth,  but  which  had  been  en- 
couraged from  the  earliest  period  of  Islamism,  since  some  knowledge  of  it 
was  requisite  to  ascertain  the  hours  of  prayer,  which  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  In  the  latitude  of  Mekka  the 
daily  variation  of  the  hours,  caused  by  the  sun's  movement  in  the  ecliptic,  was 
so  slight,  that  it  produced  very  little  change  in  the  times  of  prayer  through^ 
out  the  year ;  but  in  higher  latitudes  the  difference  became  perceptible,  and 
it  was  only  by  tables  or  almanacs  that  the  muwazzin  was  enabled  to  know 
Xhe  precise  moment  at  which  he  should  call  the  faithful  to  public  wor- 
ship (1).  The  Moslim  Lent  begins  on  the  Grst  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
in  the  month  of  Ramadan.  The  sunnite  doctors  require  that  the  moon 
should  be  seen  before  the  fast  can  commence;  but  in  Egypt,  under  the 
Fatimides,  and  in  the  countries  where  the  shiite  doctrines  prevailed,  the 
day  of  the  new  moon  was  Gxed  beforefhand  by  calculations  to  which  lunar 
tables  served  as  a  basis,  and  these  tables  were  gradually  improved  by  the 
assiduity  of  astronomers,  encouraged  in  their  labours  by  the  patronage  of 
government. 

In  their  arithmetical  calculations  the  Arabs  employed  certain  letters  of  the 
alphabet  vnth  a  numerical  value,  but  they  afterwards  adopted  the  Indian 

(1)  The  workf  senriDg  to  point  out  the  precise  hours  of  prayer  were  called  JUawdkii  sJU^iL*  and  their 
authors  were  entitled  J\fuwakkil  >Ji^y» ;  the  muwasiim  of  moaquei  were  sometimes  muwakkits. 
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ciphers  (1).  The  arithmetic  of  fractions  was  cultivated  by  them  very  early ; 
the  Koran,  in  fixing  the  shares  of  inheritance  to  v\rhich  the  nearer  and  the 
more  distant  heirs  are  entitled,  rendered  it  indispensable  (2).  The  first 
principles  of  algebra  seem  to  have  been  known  to  them  even  in  the  lifetime 
of  Muhammad  (S). 

General  history  was  not  at  first  considered  by  Moslims  as  a  lawful  science, 
and  many  doctors  were  led  by  religious  scruples  to  condemn  its  study.  But 
the  history  of  literary  men,  that  is,  of  doctors  of  the  law,  poets,  philologers, 
and  grammarians,  received  their  approval,  inasmuch  as  the  writings  of  such 
persons  were  connected  with  those  branches  of  learning,  the  germs  of  which 
had  expanded  under  the  influence  of  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions.  All  the 
great  cities  had  their  literary  history,  into  which  the  patriotism  of  the  author, 
anxious  to  exalt  the  glory  of  his  native  place,  sometimes  introduced  the  lives 
of  great  princes,  generals,  vizirs,  and  other  public  officers  (4).  It  was  only 
when  pious  Moslims  had  been  led  to  believe  that  political  history  was  in- 
structive and  edifying,  since  it  marks  the  ways  of  God  towards  man,  that 
writings  of  this  cast  obtained  at  length  a  hesitating  approval. 

The  documents  relative  to  Muhammadan  history  were  transmitted  during 
the  first  centuries  by  oral  tradition  from  one  hdfiz  to  another,  and  these  per-^ 
sons  made  it  an  object  of  their  particular  care  not  to  alter,  in  the  least  degree, 


(1)  In  their  astronomical  works  ihey  employ  both  systems  of  notation,  but  in  the  tables  they  generally 
make  use  of  letters,  as  by  their  means  they  can  express  all  numbers  below  two  thousand. 

(2)  The  art  of  reckoning  fractions  was  known  to  Zaid  Ibn  Th&bit,  one  of  Muhammad's  companions,  and 
be  applied  it,  with  the  approbation  of  his  master,  to  the  division  of  inheritances.  The  imkm  as-ShAfI  im-^ 
proved  on  Zaid's  principles,  and  his  system  was  taken  by  the  author  of  the  Sirdjiya  as  the  basis  of  his  work. 

(3)  Though  the  history  of  algebra  was  not  the  immediate  object  of  my  studies,  I  met  in  Arabic  writers 
some  particular  circumstances  relative  to  It  which  have  fiied  my  attention  and  led  me  to  the  conclusion  which 
I  here  announce;  but  more  extensive  researches  must  be  made  before  I  can  furnish  the  complete  proofs  of  my 
assertion. 

(4)  Some  of  these  histories  with  their  continuations  formed  collections  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  large 
volumes,  a  few  of  which  are  yet  to  be  found  In  European  libraries.  The  Bibliothique  du  Hoi  possesses  a 
folio  volume  closely  written  and  containing  a  very  small  part  of  the  Khdtib*s  History  of  Baghdad— a  portion 
only  of  the  letter  atn.  Another  large  volume  on  the  History  of  Aleppo  contains  only  a  small  part  of  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  extent  of  some  of  these  collections  may  be  best  appreciated  from  Hajji 
Khalifa's  account  of  them  in  his  Bibliographical  Dictionary ;  see  the  articles  Tarikh  Baghddd,  Tarikh  Haleb, 
Tttwdrikk  Dimeich^  etc. 
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the  narralions  which  they  had  received.  The  pieces  thus  preserved  were 
generally  furnished  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  are  related  in  them, 
and  are  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  not  only  for  the  history  of  the 
Moslim  people,  but  for  that  of  the  Arabic  language.  The  hdfiz  who  commu- 
nicated a  narration  of  this  kind  to  his  scholar,  never  neglected  indicating 
beforehand  the  series  of  persons  through  whom  it  had  successively  passed 
before  it  came  down  to  him,  and  this  introduction,  or  support,  hndd  as  the 
Arabs  call  it,  is  the  surest  proof  that  what  follows  is  authentic.  The  in- 
creasing number  of  these  narrations  became  at  length  a  burden  to  the  best 
memory ,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  write  down  the  more  ancient  of  them  lest 
they  should  be  forgotten.  One  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  collec- 
tions was  Ibn  Ish&k  s  History  of  the  Moslim  wars,  a  work  of  which  we  possess 
but  a  small  portion,  containing  the  life  of  Muhammad,  with  notes  and  addi- 
tions by  a  later  editor,  Ibn  Hish^m ;  this  is  a  book  of  the  highest  authority 
and  deservedly  so,  but  it  is  unfortunately  of  great  rareness.  The  Histwy  of 
Islamism  by  at-Tabari  was  formed  also  in  a  similar  manner ;  being  merely  a 
collection  of  individual  narrations  preceded  by  their  isndds :  many  of  them 
relate  to  the  same  event,  and  from  their  mutual  comparison  a  very  complete 
idea  can  be  acquired  of  the  history  of  that  early  period.  These  collections  of 
original  documents  were  consulted  by  later  historians,  such  as  Ibn  al-Jawzi, 
Ibn  al-Athir,  and  others,  and  it  was  from  these  sources  that  they  drew  the 
fiicts  set  forth  in  their  respective  works.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle  that  Islamic  history  assumed  at  first  the  form  of  a  collection  of  state- 
ments, each  of  them  authenticated  by  an  tsndd ;  then  came  a  writer  who 
combined  these  accounts,  but  suppressed  the  isndds  and  the  repetitions;  he 
was  followed  by  the  maker  of  abridgments,  who  condensed  the  work  of  his 
predecessor  and  furnished  a  less  expensive  book  on  the  same  subject.  The 
greater  work  then  lay  buried  in  some  public  library ;  none  were  inclined  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  having  it  copied  for  their  own  use  when  an  abridgment  of 
it  could  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  there  it  remained  till  time,  worms, 
and  war  accomplished  its  destruction.  AbA  1-Feda  and  as-Soyiiti  did  nearly 
as  much  harm  to  Ibn  al-Athtr  and  at-Tabari  as  Justin  and  Flonis  did  to 
Livy  and  Tacitus. 
In  all  the  Moslim  cities,  the  sciences  connected  with  Islamism  were  ac- 
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tiTely  cakivated,  but  Basra  and  Kuia  attained,  at  an  early  period,  a  high  pre- 
eminence for  learning.  A  great  rivalry  prevailed  betvveen  the  schools  of 
these  two  cities,  but  the  utmost  difference  which  we  can  now  discover  in 
their  systems  of  doctrine  is  not  very  material;  they  each  transmitted,  with 
some  variations,  the  works  of  the  older  poets,  each  had  a  particular  man- 
ner of  explaining  the  obscure  passages  contained  in  these  pieces,  and  each 
solved  certain  grammatical  difficulties  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
study  of  grammar  and  philology  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfecaion  in  these 
schools,  and  through  them  the  early  Uterature  of  the  Arabs  was  handed 
down  by  oral  transmission,  with  the  same  exactness  as  others  delivered  the 
Koran  and  the  Traditions.  The  idiom  spoken  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  was 
the  great  object  of  their  studies,  and  its  copious  phraseology  was  preserved 
from  oblivion  by  their  labours.  The  number  of  their  compilations,  consist^ 
ing  in  passages  of  prose  and  verse  which  they  had  received  from  the  differ-^ 
ent  tribes,  would  be  hardly  credible,  were  the  &ct  not  supported  by  the  united 
testimony  of  all  the  Arabian  biographers.  The  articles  contained  in  these 
philological  collections  were  generally  classed  under  different  heads,  each  of 
which  formed  a  separate  treatise.  Some  were  on  camels,  some  on  horses, 
others  on  plants,  stents,  arms,  hunting,  hospitality,  etc. ;  in  a  word,  on 
every  subject  furnished  by^  nomadic  life.  These  documents  served  later  as 
the  groundwork  of  dictionaries,  and  it  was  probably  from  them  that  al*Fai- 
rAzabadi  drew  the  (quantity  of  extracts  which  swelled  out  his  first  Arabic 
lexicon,  the  Ldmi,  to  sixty  volumes  (1). 

During  a  considerable  period  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Moslims  was  trans^ 
mitted  by  tradition ;  nay,  doctors  of  the  law  composed  works  and  taught  them 
to  their  pupils,  without  having  written  them  down,  so  great  was  the  preju- 
dice against  learmng  acquired  from  books.  Religious  scruples  long  hin<» 
dered  them  from  putting  them  on  paper ;  they  said  also,  and  very  justly  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  their  written  character,  that  what  was  confided  to 
papw  could  not  be  perfectly  understood  without  a  master ;  and  they  observed 
besides  that  it  was  more  exposed  to  alterations  and  destruction  than  when  it 
was  engraved  on  the  mind.    Information  of  all  sorts  continued  to  accumu- 

(1)  See  hii  preface  to  the  KdmHs. 
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late  in  this  manner,  till  at  length  it  obliged  them  to  put  it  in  some  order  and 
have  recourse  to  the  pen.  **  In  the  year  of  the  Hijra  145,"  says  ad-Dahabi  (1), 
''  the  learned  men  of  Islamistn  began  to  draw  up  (2)  the  Traditions,  juris- 
''  prudence,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  Ibn  Juraij  composed  his 
''books  at  Mekka;  Said  Ibn  Abi  Oruba  (3),  Hammed  Ibn  Maslama,  and 
''  others  composed  theirs  at  Basra;  Abii  Hanifa  and  Rablat  ar-Rai  drew  up 
''  their  works  on  jurisprudence  at  Kufa,  and  al-Auz&i  in  Spain ;  IMJalik  com- 
''  posed  his  Mutoatla  at  Medina  ;•  Ibn  Ishak  then  drew  up  his  Maghdzi  {Wars  of 
"  Islamism) ;  Mamar  (4)  composed  in  Yemeni  and  Sofyan  ath-Thauri  wrote 
''  his  book  the  Jdmi.  Very  soon  after,  Ibn  Hisham,  Laith  Ibn  Saad,  and  Abd 
''  Allah  Ibn  Labia  composed  their  works;  then  followed  Ibn  al-Mubarak 
*'  and  the  k^di  Abu  Yiisuf,  at  which  period  the  classification  and  registering 
''  of  knowledge  was  carried  to  a  great  length.     The  treatises  on  grammar  and 


(1)  Ah(k  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahm^d  Ibn  Othm&n  Ibn  K&tm&z  ad-Dahabi,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of 
as-Sh&fl  and  surnamed  Shams  ad-dtn  (the  sun  of  religion),  was  born  in  the  month  of  Rsjab,  A.H.  673  (January, 
A.  D.  127tf)  at  Damascus;  but  his  ancestors,  who  were  of  the  TurcomAn  nation,  inhabited  MaiyAAriktn. 
He  was  the  chief  hdfiz  and  Kordnr-reeuier  of  Syria.  Having  received  the  first  principles  of  learning  at  the 
place  of  his  birth,  he  visited  successively  Baalbek,  Cairo,  Nftblfts,  Aleppo,  Mekka,  Medina,  Jerusalem,  and 
Tripolis,  that  he  might  complete  his  studies  under  the  eminent  teachers  who  then  inhabited  these  cities.  He 
died  at  Damascus,  A.  H.  748  (A.  D.  1347-8).  His  works  were  very  numerous  and  consisted  in  compilations, 
abridgments,  and  original  treatises;  the  titles  of  fiixty-seven  are  given  by  Abft  '1-HahAsin,  who  acknow- 
ledges however  that  he  did  not  notice  the  whole  of  ad-Dahabi's  productions.  The  most  important  of  ihem  are 
the  Annals  of  Islamism,  of  which  a  broken  set  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliothique  du  Roi ;  this  work  was  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  volumes.  An  abridged  history  of  eminent  men,  forming  a  number  of  volumes.  An 
abridged  history  of  the  Moslim  kingdoms.  An  examination  into  the  credibility  of  Traditionists.  A  chrono- 
logical biography  of  those  who  bore  the  title  of  hdfiz  [Tahakdt  ofal-Huffdz)  in  two  volumes.  A  biography 
ot  koran^eaders  [Tabakdt  al-Kurrd,,  a  copy  of  which  work  is  in  the  Bib.  du  Roi.  An  abridgment  of  the 
KhatWi  History  of  Baghdad  and  of  as-Samftni's.  An  abridgment  in  ten  volumes  of  the  history  of  Damas- 
cus ;  another  of  the  HAkim's  History  of  NaisApi)ir.  The  history  of  al-HalUj ;  an  abridgment  of  Aba  'l-FedA*s 
Geography,  etc.— {Al-Manhal  asSdfi,  vol.  Y.  fol.  86  verso.) 

(2)  In  the  original  text,  the  word  employed  is  tadwtn  ^.^Jo*. 

(3)  Abti  'n-Nadr  Said  Ibn  Abi  Oriiba  MarwAn,  a  native  of  Basra  and  a  mawla  to  the  tribe  of  Adi,  learned 
the  Traditions  from  Nadr  Ibn  Anas  Ibn  M&lik  and  KuUda ;  Ibn  Mublrak  was  one  of  bis  disciples.  According 
to  al-BukhAri,  he  died  A.  H.  1K6  (A.  D.  772-3)— (ra6aJkdr  al-MuhaddiiMn,  MS.  No.  736.) 

(4)  AbtL  Orwa  Mamar  Ibn  Abi  Orwa  RAshid  was  a  mawla  to  the  tribe  of  Azd  and  a  native  of  Basra,  but 
he  settled  in  Yemen.  He  learned  the  Traditions  from  az-Zuhri,  and  among  his  own  pupils  he  had  ath-Thauri, 
Ibn  Oyaina,  and  Ibn  MubArak.  He  died  in  the  month  of  RamadAn,  A.  H.  153  (September,  A.  D.  770),  or,  by 
another  statement,  in  itiS.-~{Tab,ai'Muhad.) 
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''  on  the  language  were  then  drawn  up  (1),  as  also  history  and  the  adventures 
''  of  the  desert  Arabs.  Before  this,  all  the  learned  spoke  from  memory,  and 
''  the  information  which  they  communicated  to  their  pupils  was  devoid  of 
*'  order,  but  from  that  time  the  acquisition  of  learning  was  rendered  easy 
**  and  its  preservation  by  the  memory  became  gradually  less  frequent  (2)/* 

The  task  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Moslims  in  legal  studies  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  a  European  pen^  and  the  labour  of  many  years  would 
hardly  suffice  for  its  accomplishment.     The  observations  which  follow  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  very  imperfect  sketch. 
On  the  first  establishment  of  Islamism,  the  text  of  the  Koran  and  the  ex- 
ample given  by  Muhammad  sufficed  to  guide  the  first  doctors  of  the  law  to 
the  solution  of.  the  different  questions  to  which  the  theocratical  organisation 
of  the  Moslim  empire  gave  rise ;  but  soon  after  the  death  of  their  lawgiver, 
the  state  of  the  Arab  people  underwent  an  immense  alteration ;  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  nomadic  tribes  having  abandoned  their  former  mode  df  life  on  set- 
tling in  the  countries  which  they  had  subdued  (3).      The  possession  of 
power  and  riches  gave  rise  to  new  feelings,  new  ideas,  and  new  manners ; 
they  had  entered  into  a  new  sphere  of  existence  and  found  themselves  un- 
der the  necessity  of  establishing  a  system  of  rules  and  regulations  calculated 
to  ensure  the  uniformity  of  their  religious  rites^  and  give  a  more  compre- 
hensive action  to  the  principles  of  their  civil  law.    Thus  their  general  code, 
the  main  points  of  which  had  been  previously  fixed,  received  its  develop- 
ment from  the  progress  of  the  people  in  civilisation. 

Moslim  law  flows  from  four  sources:  the  Koran,  the  Sunna,  or  Traditions, 
the  general  practice  or  common  consent  of  the  ancient  imams,  and  the  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  the  comparison  of  these  three.     The  imperfection  of  the 


(i)  Ibn  KhallikAn  and  the  author  of  the  Fihriit  appear.  In  a  number  of  cases,  to  designate  unwritten 
works  by  the  term  kutub  {bqok$),  and  written  ones  by  the  words  kutub  fnusannafa  [composed  books).  This 
is  however  a  point  which  requires  further  examination,  for  kutub  may  perhaps  signify  compilations  and  kutub 
musannafa^  original  worki. 

(2)  This  citation  is  copied  from  kht  'i-Mahlsin's  N^iilm  under  the  year  143. 

(3)  In  Ibn  al-Jawzi's  TaikU^  MS.  No.  631,  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  principal  tdbls  who  settled  in  the 
following  places:  TMf,  Yemen,  TamAma,  Bahrain,  K^,  Basra,  MadAin,  Khorasan*  W&sit,  BaghdAd.  Syria. 
Mesopotamia,  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and  Bgypt. 

d 
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legal  regulations  contained  in  the  Koran  obliged  the  first  Moslims  to  consult 
Muhammad  on  those  difficulties  which  the  text  of  thai  work  Was  inadequate 
to  solve ;  his  opinion  was  scrupulously  followed,  and  the  validity  of  his 
decisions  was  considered  as  incontrovertible.  The  ancient  imams,  that  is, 
the  principal  jurisconsults  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries  after  the 
Hijra,  founded  their  general  practice  on  that  of  their  predecessors,  but  some 
of  them  presumed  to  decide  on  cases  hitherto  unforeseen,  by  means  of  ana- 
logical deductions  from  the  three  first  sources  of  the  law.  These  were  called 
the  mujtahid  imams  because  they  employed  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  mind 
to  attain  the  right  solution  of  such  questions  as  were  submitted  to  their 
judgment  (1).  Among  those  imans  Abd  Hanifa,  as<^Sh&ft,  Malik,  and  Ibn  Han- 
bal  stood  pre-eminent  not  only  for  their  abilities,  but  for  the  number  of  points 
which  each  settled  of  his  own  authority  and  formed  into  a  body  of  supple- 
mentary doctrines.  It  naturally  happened  that  these  four  held  different  opi- 
nions in  some  cases,  but  as  all  the  dogmas  and  leading  principles  of  the  law 
had  been  already  immutably  fixed,  their  decisions  related  to  questions  of  mere 
secondary  importance,  and  their  doctrine,  in  the  main,  was  perfectly  ortho- 
dox. At  the  present  day,  the  difference  which  subsists  between  the 
practice  of  their  respective  foUow^s  lies  in  some  particular  modifications 
of  the  general  form  of  prayer,  and  in  the  solution  of  some  legal  ques- 
tions relating  principally  to  property.  Of  these  four  sects,  the  Hanba- 
lite  and  Malekite  may  be  considered  as  the  most  rigid,  the  Sh&fite  as  the 
most  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  Isiamism,  and  the  Hanifite  as  the  miklest 
and  most  philosophical  of  them  all  (2).    Two  other  imams,  Abd  D^wiid  az- 


(1)  Mujtahid  is  deriTed  from  jahd  {effort).  This  title  has  long  ceased  to  be  in  use  among  the  Sunnites, 
but  it  is  still  borne  in  Persia  by  the  chief  jurisconsult  of  each  province.  Some  of  the  older  travellers  write 
this  name  Muihtah$d  and  derive  it  flrom  shahad  {to  bear  witneu  to  the  truth).  The  derivation  of  the  word 
kdid  [chief  from  kada  {to  judge)  is  a  mistake  of  a  similar  kind. 

(2)  The  following  passage,  extracted  from  Ibn  Khald<]in's  Prolegomena  to  his  Universal  History,  merits  a 
place  here:  *'  The  science  of  Jurisprudence  forms  two  systems,  that  of  the  followers  of  private  judgment  and 
analogy  (ahl  ar-rdi  wa  'l^Ktds),  who  were  natives  of  Irak,  and  that  of  the  followers  of  Tradition,  who  were 
natives  of  Hij&i.  As  the  people  of  Irak  possessed  but  few  Traditions,  theyhad  often  recourse  to  analogical 
deductions  and  attained  great  proficiency  therein,  for  whidi  reason  they  were  oalled  t&e  fotUn/Den.  of  private 
judgment:  the  im&m  Abti  Hantfa,  who  was  their «bief  and  had  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  system, 
Uught  it  to  his  disciples.    The  people  of  Hij  hi  had  for  imhm  Ittlik  Ibn  Abss  and  then  as-ShAli.    Sono  time 
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Z&hiri  and  Sofyan  at-Thauri,  were  also  chiefs  of  orthodox  sects,  but  their  opi- 
nions  had  not  many  followers^  and  after  some  time  were  totally  abandoned. 
Ibn  Jartr  at-Tabari,  whose  reputation  as  an  historian  is  so  familiar  to  Euro- 
peans, founded  also  a  particular  sect,  which  disappeared  soon  after  his  death. 

The  heretical  doctrines  of  the  shiiies^  who,  under  the  name  of  R^dMs 
or  Ismailiansy  hold  so  prominent  a  place  in  Moslim  history,  had  little  in- 
fluence on  Arabic  literature ;  but  the  science  of  scholastic  theology,  a  Mota* 
zelite  innovation,  gave  to  the  language  a  scienliflc  precision  which  it  had 
not  hitherto  possessed,  and  which  was  still  more  deeply  impressed  on  its 
style  by  the  translations  of  Aristotle's  works  and  those  of  other  Greek 
philosophers.  The  art  of  medicine  was^^received  from  foreigners ;  the  early 
physicians  were  natives  of  India,  the  next  were  tributary  subjects,  and  at* 
Kindi  was  one  of  the  first  Moslims  (1)  by  whom  it  was  practised^  The 
influence  of  medical  writings  on  general  literature  was  necessarily  very 
slight.  Alchemy,  an  art  cultivated  from  the  most  ancient  times,  was  always 
a  favourite  study  with  the  Moslims,  and  in  this  pursuit  they  made  many 
discoveries  which  served  later  to  form  the  basis  of  chemistry.  Astrology, 
like  alchemy,  was  one  of  the  oldest  delusions  of  the  human  mind,  and, 
although  reproved  by  the  Sunna,  it  has  always  continued  to  flourish  in  every 
Moslim  country,  but  what  they  considered  as  its  parasitical  branch,  astro* 
nomy,  has  long  since  faded  and  shrunk  away. 

It  is  generally  mentioned  by  Arabic  historians  that  the  first  madrasa  {place 
of  study)  was  founded  at  Baghdad  in  the  year  459  of  the  Hijra  (A.  D.  1066), 
by  the  celebrated  Niz4m  al'^Mulk.  This  statement  has  led  some  European 
writers  to  assert  that  the  first  Arabian  Academy^  or  College^  was  established 


after,  a  portion  of  the  learned  men  disapproved  of  analogical  deductions  and  rejected  that  mode  of  proceed- 
ing :  these  were  the  Zdkirii$$  (followen  ofAbik  DdwiUi  SultOmdn)^  and  they  laid  down  as  a  principle  that 
all  points  of  law  should  be  taken  from  the  i^nsAs  {t8xt  of  the  Koran  and  Traditions)  and  the  Ijmd  (tifitfoer- 
sal  aeeord  of  the  ancient  imdms).** 

(1)  It  was  once  supposed  that  al-Kindi  was  a  Jew,  but  this  is  now  well  known  to  be  false.  He  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  noble  Arabian  tribes,  that  of  Kinda,  his  flither  and  grandfather  were  Moslims  and  his 
greal-grandfiither  was  one  of  Muhammad's  companions.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was  a  couTerl  to  the 
Jewish  religion,  but  how  then  did  he  contrive  to  escape  the  punishment  of  deaA  inflicted  by  tbe  law  of 
Mvhamaad  upon  apostates,  and  why  should  he  have  borne  the  tiUe  of  the  PMlotopher  of  the  JfosJitiM  ? 
M.  de  Saey  has  already  remarked  and  raffled  this  error  in  his  Abdallatif,  p.  487. 
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by  that  vizir.  The  idea  which  they  attach  to  these  words  is  not,  however, 
very  clear :  if  they  mean  that  an  academy  or  college  is  an  institution  which 
students  must  frequent  that  they  may  obtain  their  degrees,  then  they  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  madrasas  to  be  the  first  establishments  of  the  kind ; 
and  if  they  add  that  the  academies  were  civil  foundations  endowed  with  real 
estates,  and  containing  chambers  or  cells  in  which  the  students  lodged,  they 
are  still  wrong  in  the  date,  for,  according  to  a  very  good  authority,  a  madrasa 
was  founded  at  Naisapiir  for  Abu  Ishak  aUIsfar&ini,  the  celebrated  Shafite 
doctor  and  professor,  who,  we  know,  died  A.  H-  418  (t).  A  fact  of  this 
nature  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  celebrated  annalist  and  biogra- 
pher ad-Dahabi,  and  his  observations  on  the  subject  are  deserving  of  a  place 
here.  He  says  in  his  Annals  of  hlamism  (2):  '*  Those  who  pretend  that 
''  Nizam  al-Mulk  was  the  first  founder  of  madrasas  are  mistaken.  Before 
*'  his  birth  the  Baihakian  madrasa  existed  at  Naisapdr  as  aUo  the  Saidian 
'*  madrasa;  the  latter  was  built  by  the  emir  Nasr  Ibn  Subuktikin,  a  brother  of 
'*  the  sultan  Mahmdd,  when  governor  of  that  city.  The  third  was  founded 
'*  at  the  same  place  by  the  Saji  preacher  AbA  Saad  Ismail  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al- 
''Muthanna  of  Astar4bad,  one  of  the  khdtib  al-Baghdadi's  masters.  The 
'*  fourth  was  in  the  same  city,  and  had  been  erected  for  the  master  Abti 
^^  Ishak."  As-Soyiithi,  who  cites  the  foregoing  passage  in  his  Hnsn  al- 
Muhddira  (5) ,  then  subjoins  some  extracts  from  other  writers  which  also 
merit  insertion :  **  The  Hdkim  (4)  says  in  his  article  on  the  master  Abu 
''  Ishak:  Before  this  madrasa  there  was  no  other  like  it  in  JSaisapdry  firom 
''  which  it  is  manifest  that  others  had  been  founded  there  previously.  Taj 
'*  ad-din  as-Subki  says  in  his  work,  entitled  at-'Tabakdt  al-Kubra  (5):  '  Upon 


(1)  His  life  is  gireD  in  page  8  of  this  Tolume. 

(2   Cited  by  as-SojAti  in  his  H%un  al-Mukddira,  MS.  No.  (UO,  fol.  239. 

(3)  As-Soydli  died  A.  H.  911  (A.  D.  1505).  A  full  account  of  his  life  and  a  complete  list  of  his  writings 
will  be  found  in  the  work  entitled  Soiuti  liber  de  interpretibui  Korani,  by  Meursinge,  Leyden,  1839. 

(4)  This  is  the  celebrated  Xhtk  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Bati.    His  life  is  gifen  by  Ibn  KhallikAn. 

(5)  Ahtk  Nasr  Abd  al-Wahh&b  Ibn  Takt  ad-dtn  Ali  Ibn  Di&  ad-dln  Abd  aUKAfi,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of 
as-Shlfl  and  chief  k&di  (kddi  'hEudAt)  of  Damascus,  drew  his  descent  from  one  of  those  members  of  the 
tribe  of  KhazrAj  who  took  up  arms  for  Muhammad.  He  bore  the  surnames  of  TAj  ad-dtn  {erown  of  religion) 
and  as-Subki  (native  of  Subk,  a  Tillage  in  Egypt;.    This  celebrated  imAm  was  equally  illostrious  as  a  juris- 
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*'  '  reflection  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  Niz&m  al-Mulk  was  the 
''  '  first  who  established  in  them  a  fixed  allowance  for  the  support  of  stu- 
*'  *  dents  *t^  jTr'W',  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  such  was 
*'*  previously  the  case.'  "  In  corroboration  of  the  preceding  remarks^ 
other  similar  facts  might  be  adduced,  and  without  specifying  the  existence 
of  a  dar  al-ilm  or  house  of  science  opened  at  Baghdad  under  the  patronage 
of  the  vizir  Sapur  Ibn  Ardashtr,  who  died  A.  H.  416(1),  we  might  refer, 
as  M.  de  Hammer  has  already  done,  to  the  dar  al-Hikma  (2)  or  house  of  wis* 


consult,  a  theologian,  and  a  professor.  One  of  his  roasters  was  the  well-known  historian  Shams  ad-dtn  ad- 
Dahabi.  He  filled  four  times  the  place  of  kAdi  at  Damascus,  and  officiated  as  a  khatXh  or  preacher  in  the  great 
mosque  founded  by  the  Omaiyides  in  that  city.  Among  the  numerous  works  which  he  composed,  the  most 
remarkable  are— an  abridgment  of  Ibn  HAjib's  {grammaticaJ)  work  {the  Kdfia) ;  the  chronological  history  of 
the  Sh&fite  doctors,  in  three  editions  designated  as  the  at-Tabakdt  al-Kubra  [the  gr eater) jat-Tahakdt  al-Wusta 
{the  medium)  J  And  at'Tahakdt  aS'Sughr a  {the  le$$).  He  left  different  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  Born  at 
Cairo,  A.H.  728  ^A.D.  1327-8);  died  of  the  plague  at  Damascus,  A.  H.  771  (A.D.  1360-70). -(^/-^onAal  ae- 
Sdfl.  Tab,  ds-SAd/l)— Qis  father  Abii  'i-Hasan  Ali,  surnamed  Takl  ad-dtn,  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as- 
ShAfi  and  eminent  as  a  jurisconsult,  a  hdfiz,  an  interpreter,  a  reader  of  the  Koran,  a  theologian,  a  teacher 
of  scholastic  divinity,  a  grammarian,  and  a  phllologer.  He  was  born  at  Subk  in  Sharkiya,  a  province  of 
Lower  Egypt,  A.  H.  673  (A.  D.  1274-6).  In  731  he  was  appointed  kAdI  of  Damascus,  where  he  acted  also  as 
a  professor.  He  died  A.  H.  766  (A.  D.  1365),  leaving  after  him  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  virtue. 
He  wrote  some  works,  of  which  the  principal  is  a  commentary  on  the  Koran,  entitled  ad-Durr  an-Naxtm  in 
three  volumes.    For  further  deuils,  see  the  Tahakdt  asShdfiyin,  MS.  No.  861. 

(1)  See  page  666  of  this  volume. 

(2)  The  pdr  al-Hikma  differed  from  every  other  school  and  madraia  by  the  sciences  taught  in  it  and  by 
the  peculiar  object  of  its  institution,  which  was  to  propagate  the  Batinite  doctrines.  See  M.  de  Sacy's  Ex- 
posS  de  Vhistoire  dee  Druzes,  vie  de  Hakem,  p.  ccciii.  Al-Makrtzi,  in  his  Khitdt,  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  establishment:  —The  Ddr  al^Ilm  or  houee  of  tdenee,  called  also  the  Ddr  al^Hikma  or 
house  of  philosophy  f  was  opened  by  the  khalif  al-HAkim  in  the  month  of  the  latter  JumAda,  A.  H.  896* 
The  public  of  all  classes  were  admitted  and  had  permission  to  read  or  eopy,  as  they  pleased,  the  works  which 
the  khalif  had  sent  to  it  from  his  own  libraries.  The  quantity  of  books  whieh  it  contained  was  immense,  and 
consisted  of  treatises  on  all  the  sciences  and  on  general  literature ;  among  these  volumes  were  some  written 
by  the  most  celebrated  penmen.  The  interior  of  the  establishment  was  carpeted,  gilt,  and  hung  with  curtains 
over  the  windows  and  the  doors,  and  a  number  of  guardians,  slaves,  and  farrdshes  kept  the  whole  in  order. 
Lessons  were  given  in  it  by  jurisconsults,  koran^eaders,  astronomers,  grammarians,  philologers,  and  physi- 
cians, who  all  received  salaries  for  their  services.  Paper,  pens,  and  ink  were  always  ready  for  the  public.  In 
the  year  403,  al-HAkim  sent  for  a  number  of  arithmeticians,  logicians,  jurisconsults,  and  physicians  employed 
in  the  Ddr  al-llm ;  each  class  was  introduced  separately  and  discussed  questions  in  his  presence,  after  which 
he  clothed  them  in  robes  of  honour  and  made  them  rich  presents.  This  establishment  possess<;d  an  annual 
revenue  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  dinars  for  its  support,  of  which  sum  a  part  was  employed 
in  the  following  roanner :  for  mats,  10 dinars;  salary  of  the  kdtib  or  copyist,  90  dinars;  salary  of  the  librarian, 
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dom  established  at  Cairo  by  the  Fatimide  khalif  al-fUdciin  in  the  year  395 
of  the  Hijra,  and  to  another  college  founded  by  the  same  prince  for  stu- 
dents of  the  sect  of  Malik*  A.  H.  400  (1).  It  is  therefore  manifest  that 
Nizam  al-Mulk  was  not  the  first  who  founded  a  madrasa  or  college,  and  it 
is  easy  to  prove  that  academies  existed  long  before  his  time;  that  they  were 
held  in  the  mosques,  as  is  still  the  case  at  Cairo,  Ispahan,  Bokhara,  Kairawan, 
and  Fez.  The  Egyptian  historians  remark  that  under  the  reign  of  al-Aztz 
Nizllr,  public  lectures  on  different  branches  of  knowledge  were  opened  in  the 
mosque  al-Azhar  at  Old  Cairo  and  that  the  professors  were  paid  by  govern- 
ment. Still  earlier  Ibrahtm  Ibn  Hish^  al-MakhzAmi  (2)  caused  regular  lessons 
to  be  given  in  the  great  mosque  of  Damascus ;  in  the  time  of  Bilal  Ibn  Abi 
Burda,  who  died  A.  H.  126,  grammar  was  taught  publicly  in  the  mosques, 
and  AbA  Abd  ar-Rahman  as-Sulami,  who  died  A.  H.  74,  taught  the  readings 
of  the  Koran  in  the  mosque  of  Kilfa ;  it  has  been  even  handed  down  on  good 
authority  that  the  first  who  taught  in  a  mosque  and  instructed  a  circle  of 
pupils  in  the  reading  of  the  Koran  was  Abd  'd-DardIi,  and  he  died  A.  H.  32  (3). 
We  know  moreover  that  the  first  school  for  Arabic  literature  was  established 
by  Ibn  Abbas,  and  that  he  himself  gave  regular  lectures  to  an  immense  multi- 
tude who  assembled  in  a  valley  near  Mekka.  A  great  number  of  passages 
might  also  be  adduced,  if  necessary,  to  prove  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Tdbis  (4),  the  regular  academies  or  upper  schools  were  held  in  the  mosques  ; 
and  that  the  sciences  taught  therein  were  such  as  related  to  the  Koran  and 


48  dinars ;  for  waler,  18  dioars;  for  the  farrdsh,  16  diaan;  for  paper,  ink,  and  pens,  IS  dinars;  for  the 
mending  of  the  curtains,  1  dinar;  reparation  of  books  and  replacing  lost  leaves,  12  dioars ;  a  carpet  for  win- 
ter, 5  dinars;  for  palm-leaves,  to  strew  the  floor  in  winter,  8  dinars.— When  SalAh  ad-dtn  re-established  the 
Swmite  doctrines  in  Egypt,  he  founded  the  college  called  after  him  al^-Madroia  os-SoIdMya,  and  nominated 
the  ihttikh  Najm  adniln  Muhammad  al-KhubushAni  as  its  president,  with  a  monthly  salary  of  forty  dinars 
(about  20  pound^  as  ehief  professor,  and  another  of  ten  as  administrator  of  the  wakf$.  or  property  granted 
to  the  establishment  for  its  support.  He  allowed  him  besides  siity  Egyptian  ratl$  {poundi*  wHghi)  of 
bread  daily  and  two  skins  of  Nile  water.— (ffutn  al-Muhddira,  fol.  235.) 

(1)  See  M.  de  Sacy's  Druui,  tom.  I.  pages  cccxii  and  cccxiti. 

(2)  n>rahlm  Ibn  HisfaAm  al-Makhzi)imi  was  one  of  HishAm  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik's  provincial  governors :  that 
khalif  died  in  the  year  125  of  the  HIjra 

(3)  Al-TAfl's  mraat  al-^andn, 

(4)  See  note  (2),  page  4. 
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the  Traditions  (1).  The  names  of  all  the  great  doctors  who  professed  in 
the  different  cities  of  the  Moslim  empire  are  still  known  to  us,  and  from 
the  Tahahdt  al'-Fokahd  alone  a  chronological  list  of  teachers  might  be  drawn 
up,  commencing  with  the  Tdbis  and  descending  to  the  latest  times.  Mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  medicine,  and  metaphysics  were  excluded  from  the  course 
of  usual  instruction,  even  in  the  madrasas  (2),  and  could  only  be  learned 
from  private  masters,  as  was  still  the  case  tfll  very  lately.  From  the  pre- 
ceding observations  it  may  be  concluded  that  Nizam  alrMulk  founded  nei-. 
ther  the  first  madrasa  nor  the  first  academy,  and  that  the  institution  called 
after  him  the  NizAmiya  was  merely  one  of  the  earliest  civil  establishments 
for  the  propagation  of  learning ;  the  talent  of  its  professors  shed,  it  is  true, 
a  brilhant  lustre  upon  its  reputation,  but  the  mosques  continued  neverthe- 
less to  be  the  only  regular  academies  acknowledged  by  the  law  (3). 

It  appears  irom  a  number  of  passages  in  the  diilerent  Tabakdis  and  in  the 
work  of  Ibn  Khkllikan,  that  the  young  student  commenced  his  labours  by 
learning  the  Koran  by  heart,  and  also  as  many  of  the  Traditions  as  he  was 
able  to  acquire  at  his  native  place;  to  this  he  joined  a  shght  acquaintance  with 
grammar  and  some  knowledge  of  poetry ;  on  attaining  the  age  of  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen,  he  began  his  travels  and  visited  the  great  cities,  where  he  learned 
Traditions  and  received  certificates  of  licence  (4)  from  eminent  Traditionists. 
He  then  followed  the  different  courses  of  lectures  which  were  held  in  the 
mosques  or  in  the  madrasas^  and  in  some  cases  he  attached  himself  to  one 
of  the  professoift  and  lived  with  him  not  only  as  a  pupil,  but  as  a  menial 
servant.    He  there  learned  by  heart  the  approved  works  on  the  dogmas  of 


(1)  DoriDg  the  first  centuries  of  IsUmism,  professors  receired  no  other  remuneration  from  their  scholars 
than  the  presents  which  it  was  customary  for  the  latter  to  gife  on  passing  to  a  higher  class. 

(2)  The  only  exception  1  have  hitherto  remarked  Is  offered  by  al-H&kim's  Ddr  al-Hikma. 

(3)  These  observations  will  account  for  a  singular  statement  made  by  al-Makkari  in  his  History  of  Spain, 
where  he  says,  MS.  No.  704,  fol.  HO  recto :  "  Though  learning  was  highly  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
'*  gentle  and  common,  they  had  no  madrdsas  specially  established  for  the  propagation  of  learning;  but  all 
"  the  sciences  were  taught  in  the  mosques  for  payment."  M.  Gayangos  has  omitted  this  curious  passage  in 
his  abridged  translation  of  that  work. 

(4)  See  a  note  on  the  subject  of  Jb'oxda,  or  certificates  of  capacity,  in  M.  Hamaker's  Specimen  Catalogi 
MSS.  Bib.  Lugd.  Bai.    See  also  M.  de  Saey's  Chrettomatkie,  tom.  I.  p.  123. 
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religion,  and  studied  the  commentaries  on  the  same  works  under  the  tuition 
of  his  master ;  he  acquired  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  different  readings  of 
the  Koran  and  of  its  orthodox  interpretation,  whilst  he  pursued  the  study  of 
ancient  poetry  and  philology,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  in  order  to  attain  the 
faculty  of  appreciating  perfectly  the  admirable  style  which  characterises  the 
Koran.  The  secondary  points  of  jurisprudence,  forming  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect  to  which  he  belonged,  then  became  the  object  of  his  particular  study,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  logic  and  dialectics  completed  his  education.  Having 
obtained  from  his  professors  certificates  of  capacity  and  licence  to  teach  the 
works  which  he  had  mastered,  he  found  the  career  open  to  the  places  of  klia- 
lib  or  preacher,  imam,  kadi,  mti///,  and  professor.  Such  was  the  usual  course 
of  education,  and  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind  and  character  cannot 
be  doubted  (1). 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  mark  out  the  line  of  study  followed  by  those 
who  were  destined  to  fill  places  in  the  public  administration.  The  kdtib 
should  be  not  only,  as  his  name  implies,  a  good  penman,  but  also  a  master 
of  the  beauties  of  the.  Arabic  language,  well  acquainted  with  grammar  and 
the  writings  of  the  poets,  a  skilful  accountant  and  gifted  with  a  capacity  for 
business  (2).  Some  kdtibs  were  employed  to  draw  up  state  papers ;  others, 
to  keep  the  public  accounts  and  registers,  or  to  receive  the  tithes  and 
the  revenues  of  the  state;  every  governor  of  a  province  had  his  kdiib 
whose  duty  was  to  keep  the  correspondence,  and  to  receive  the  taxes  of 
the  district,  the  rents  of  the  government  iarms,  etc.  Out  of  this  money  a  fixed 
sum  was  yearly  remitted  to  the  sovereign ;  the  governor  reserving  the  rest  for 
his  own  use  and  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  persons  entitled  to  salaries, 
such  as  the  kddisj  the  jurisconsults,  the  imams  of  the  great  mosques,  the 
clerks  in  the  public  offices,  etc.  Part  of  it  was  absorbed  also  by  works  of 
public  utility,  and  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  court.  He  veas  obliged 
besides  to  maintain  the  post-horse  establishment,  but  the  postmaster,  who 
acted  also  as  a  spy  over  the  governor,  was  nominated  by  the  sovereign. 


(1)  It  may  be  remarked  that  nearly  all  the  Moslim  authors  with  whose  works  we  are  acquainted,  were 
either  doctors  of  the  law,  or  had  followed  the  course  of  studies  necessary  to  become  one. 

(2)  The  title  of  kdtib  was  sometimes  given  to  copyists  of  the  Koran. 
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The  great  quanlily  of  verses  quoted  by  Ibn  Khallikan,  and  of  which  it  may 
with  justice  be  said,  Suni  bona^  sum  msdiocria,  sunt  mala  plura,  requires  from 
the  translator  souie  observations.  The  decline  of  Arabic  poetry  can  be  easily 
traced  down  from  the  accession  of  the  Abbasides  to  the  time  of  the  Aiyubites ; 
for  many  centuries  the  patrons  of  the  belles-lettres  were  of  foreign  extraction, 
and  writers  who  sought  their  &vour  /were  obliged  to  conform  their  own 
judgment  to  that  of  persons  who  Avere  in  general  unable  to  appreciate  the 
true  beauties  of  literary  compositions.  Works  which  had  obtained  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  prince  could  not  &il  to  fix  the  attention  of  other  poets  who 
took  them  as  models  which  they  strove  to  imitate  and  to  surpass.  The  opi- 
nion held  in  the  schools  that  the  ancient  kasidqs  were  masterpieces  of  art 
contributed  also  to  the  perversion  of  good  taste ;  their  plan  and  ideas 
were  servilely  copied,  and  it  was  by  refinement  of  expression  alone  that 
writers  could  display  their  talent ;  verbal  quibbles,  far-fetched  allusions, 
thoughts  borrowed  from  the  old  writers  and  strained  so  as  to  be  hardly 
recognisable,  such  were  the  means  by  which  they  strove  to  attain  origin- 
ality ;  sense  was  sacrificed  to  sound,  the  most  discordant  ideas  were  linked 
together  for  the  futile  advantage  of  obtaining  a  recurrence  of  words  having  a 
similar  written  form  or  a  similar  pronunciation  ;  poets  wrote  for  the  ear  and 
the  eye,  not  for  the  mind,  and  yet  the  high  estimation  in  which  their  pro- 
ductions were  held  may  be  judged  from  the  readiness  of  Ibn  Khallik&n  to 
quote  them.  His  taste  was  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  ex- 
tracts which  he  gives  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Arab  mind 
at  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  The  same  feeling  of  impartiality  which  in- 
duces me  to  express  so  severe  a  censure  on  the  generality  of  the  islamic 
poets,  obliges  me  also  to  make  some  exceptions.  The  kasidas  of  al-Muta- 
nabbi  are  full  of  fire,  daring  originality,  and  depth  of  thought;  he  often 
reaches  the  sublime,  and  his  style,  though  blemished  by  occasional  &ults,  is 
very  fine.;  al-Bohtori  is  remarkable  for  grace  and  elegance ;  Abik  1-A14  for 
dignity  and  beauty,  but  Ibn  al-F4rid  seems  superior  to  them  all;  his  pieces 
teem  with  sentiment  and  poetry;  in  his  mystic  reveries  he  soars  towards  the 
confines  of  another  world  pervaded  with  spiritual  beauty;  and  glides  with 
the  reader  from  one  enchanting  scene  to  another ;  the  judgment  is  capti-* 
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valed  by  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  can  hardly  perceive  the  traits  of  false 
taste  which  disfigui'e,  from  time  to  time,  his  admirable  style. 

Having  pointed  out  the  influence  of  the  kasida  or  elegy,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  sketch  the  plan  generally  followed  in  this  species  of  composition. 
The  poet,  accompanied  by  two  friends,  approaches,  after  a  long  journey 
through  the  desert,  to  the  place  where  he  saw  his  mistress  the  year 
before,  and  where  he  hopes  to  meet  her  again.  At  his  request  they  direct 
the  camels  on  which  they  are  mounted  towards  the  spot,  but  the  ruins  of 
the  rustic  dwellings,  the  withered  moss,  brushwood,  and  branches  of  trees 
with  which  were  formed  the  frail  abodes  where  the  tribe  had  passed  the 
summer,  the  hearthstones  blackened  by  the  lire,  the  solitary  raven  hovering 
around  in  search  of  a  scanty  nourishment— every  object  he  perceives  strikes 
him  with  the  conviction  that  his  beloved  and  her  family  have  removed  to  some 
other  region  in  the  desert.  Overcome  with  grief,  heedless  of  the  consolations 
of  his  friends  who  exhort  him  to  be  firm,  he  long  remains  plunged  in  silent 
affliction ;  at  length  he  finds  relief  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  raising  up  his 
head,  he  extemporizes  a  mournful  elegy.  He  commences  by  mentioning  the 
places  which  he  had  already  visited  in  hopes  of  finding  her  whom  he  loved, 
and  calls  to  mind  the  dangers  which  he  had  encountered  in  the  desert.  He 
describes  the  camel  which,  though  fatigued  still  full  of  ardour,  had  borne 
him  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness ;  he  vaunts  his  own  courage  and  extols 
the  glory  of  his  tribe.  An  adventure  which  happened  on  the  previous  night 
then  comes  to  his  memory ;  a  fire  blazing  on  a  lofty  hill  had  attracted  their 
attention  and  guided  them  to  the  tent  of  a  generous  Arab,  where  they  found 
shelter  and  hospitahty.  He  then  praises  the  charms  of  his  mistress,  and 
complains  of  the  pains  of  love  and  absence,  whilst  his  companions  hurry  him 
away.  He  casts  a  parting  look  towards  the  place  where  she  had  resided, 
and  lo !  a  dark  cloud,  fringed  with  rain  and  rent  with  lightnings,  overhangs 
the  spot.  This  sight  fills  his  heart  with  joy :  an  abundant  shower  is  about 
to  shed  new  life  upon  the  parched  soil,  and  thus  ensure  a  rich  herbage  for 
the  flocks :  the  family  of  his  beloved  will  then  soon  return  and  settle  again 
in  their  former  habitation. 

Such  may  be  considered  as  the  outline  of  the  pastoral  kasida ;  in  these 
productions,  the  same  ideas  almost  constantly  recur,  and  the  same  words 
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frequently  serve  lo  express  them.  The  eulogistic  kasida,  or  poem  in  [uraise 
of  some  great  man,  assumes  also  the  same  form,  with  the  sole  difference 
that,  in  place  of  a  mistress,  it  is  a  generous  patron  whom  the  poet  goes  to 
visit,  or  else,  after  praising  the  object  of  his  passion,  he  celebrates  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  man  who  is  always  ready,  with  abundant  gifts,  to  bestow  con- 
solation on  the  afflicted  lover. 

It  results  from  this  that  a  person  familiar  with  the  mode  of  composition 
followed  in  the  kasida,  can  often,  from  a  single  word  in  a  verse,  perceive  the 
drift  of  the  poet  and  discover,  almost  intuitively,  the  thoughts  which  are  to 
follow.  He  has  thus  a  means  of  determining  the  true  readings  amidst  the 
mass  of  errors  with  which  copyists  usually  disfigure  Arabic  poetry;  knowing 
what  the  poet  intends  to  say,  he  feels  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  disengaging 
the  author's  words  from  the  £iults  of  a  corrupted  text.  The  same  pecu- 
liarity is  frequently  perceptible  in  pieces  of  a  few  verses ;  these  generally 
reproduce  some  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  kastda^  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  justly  styled /ra^menl^  by  Arabic  writers. 

There  exist  also  some  compositions  of  an  original  form ;  such  are  the 
dtibaii  or  distich,,  and  the  mawdlia,  both  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  and 
the  muwashshaha,  invented  in  Spain  by  Ibn  Abd  Babbih  (1).  Pieces  of 
this  kind  became  general  favourites  by  the  novelty  of  their  form  and  matter: 
the  mawdlia  was  adopted  by  the  dervishes,  and  the  muwashshaha  was  culti- 
vated with  passion  and  attained  its  perfection  in  Andalusia,  whence  it  was 
transported  to  the  East.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Moorish  poets,  with 
all  their  extravagance  of  thought  and  expression,  were  &r  superior  in  their 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  delicacies  of  sentiment  to  their 
brethren  of  the  East,  and  the  European  reader  will  often  discover  in  their 
poems,  with  some  surprise,  the  same  ideas,  metaphors,  and  systems  of  ver- 
sification which  characterise  the  works  of  the  troubadours  and  the  early 
Italian  poets. 

(1)  Consult  on  ihe  Muwashshaha  ^r,  dt  Hammer's  memoir  in  the/oumoj  A$iatiqu4  for  August  1839; 
and  Freytag's  Arabisehe  Fwsktmsi,  page  417.  In  the  printed  edition  of  Abft  '1-FedA's  Geography,  preface, 
page  xii,  will  be  found  a  muwashshaha  by  that  author.  The  distich  and  mawdlia  are  spoken  of  also  by 
Mr.  de  Hammer  in  the  memoir  just  menlaoned,  pages  M7  et  166.  In  page  166  of  the  same  memoir  the  word 
Haghriftis  is  a  mistalce  of  the  printer  for  MaghriMns, 
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An  idea  borrowed  from  the  ante-islamic  poets  and  of  frequent  recurrence  in 
the  kasidas  of  later  authors  is  the  iaif  al-khidl  or  phantom.  The  lover  jour- 
neys with  a  caravan  through  the  desert ;  for  many  nights  his  grief  at  being 
separated  from  his  beloved  prevents  him  from  sleeping,  but  at  length  he 
yields  to  fatigue  and  closes  his  eyes.  A  phantom  then  approaches  towards 
him,  unseen  by  all  but  himself,  and  in  it  he  recognises  the  image  of  his  mis- 
tress, come  to  visit  and  console  him.  It  was  sent  to  him  by  the  beloved, 
or  rather  it  is  herself  in  spirit,  who  has  crossed  the  dreary  waste  and  fleeted 
towards  his  couch  :  she  too  had  slept,  but  it  was  to  go  and  see  her  lover  in 
her  dreams  (1).  They  thus  meet  in  spite  of  the  foes  and  spies  who  always 
surround  the  poet,  ready  to  betray  him  if  he  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
beloved,  and  who  are  so  jealous  that  they  hinder  him  from  sleeping,  lest  he 
should  see  her  image  in  his  dreams :  it  is  only  when  they  slumber  that  he 
dare  close  his  eyes. 

The  figurative  language  of  the  Moslim  poets  is  often  diflicult  to  be  under- 
stood. The  narcissus  is  the  eye;  the  feeble  stem  of  that  plant  bends  languidly 
under  its  flower,  and  thus  recals  to  mind  the  languor  of  the  eyes.  Pearls 
signify  both  tears  and  teeth ;  the  latter  are  sometimes  called  hailstones,  from 
their  whiteness  and  moisture;  the  lips  are  cornelians  or  rubies;  the  gums^  a 
pomegranate  flower;  the  dark  foliage  of  the  myrtle  is  synonymous  with  the 
black  hair  of  the  beloved,  or  with  the  first  down  which  appears  on  the  cheeks 
of  youths  at  the  period  of  puberty.  The  down  itself  is  called  the  izdr,  or 
head-stall  of  the  bridle^  and  the  curve  of  the  izdr  is  compared  to  the  letters 
lam  J  and  niin  j.  Ringlets  trace  on  the  cheek  or  neck  the  letter  w6w  j ;  they 
are  also  called  scorpions^  either  for  their  dark  colour  or  their  agitated  move- 
ments (2) ;  the  eye  is  a  sword;  the  eyelids,  scabbards;  the  uthiteness  of  the 
complexion,  camphor ;  and  a  mole  or  beauty-spot,  musk,  which  term  denotes 
also  dark  hair  (5).     A  mole'is  sometimes  compared  also  to  an  ant  creeping 


(1)  Fuller  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  memoir  inserted  by  me  in  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique  for  April,  1838. 

(2)  The  author  of  the  Scholia  on  Thucydides,  A,  $  6,  remarks  that  the  word  <rxop«(c$  was  employed  to  de- 
signate boys'  curls. 

(3)  In  a  second  memoir,  which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Journal  ^iatique  for  February,  1839,  will  be  found 
a  number  of  observations  relative  to  these  metaphors,  with  eiamples. 
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on  the  cheek  towards  the  honey  of  the  mouth  ;  a  handsome  face  is  both  a 
full-moon  and  day:  black  hair  is  night;  the  u)aist  is  a  mltow-branch  or  a  Innce; 
the  usater  of  the  face  is  self  respect :  a  poet  sells  the  water  of  his  face  when 
he  bestows  mercenary  praises  on  a  rich  patron  deVoid  of  every  noble  qua- 
lity. 

Some  of  the  verses  quoted  by  Ibn  Khallikan  are  of  a  nature  such  as  pre* 
eludes  translation.  Had  they  been  composed  by  a  female  on  a  youth  whom 
she  loved,  they  would  seldom  offer  any  thing  objectionable;  but  as  the  case  is 
not  so,  they  are  utterly  repugnant  to  European  readers.  Propriety  sug- 
gested their  suppression,  but  as  it  was  requisite  to  give  an  idea  of  what  they 
are,  a  few  of  thetn  have  been  arrayed,  and  rather  awkwardly,  in  a  Latin 
garb.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  they  are  always  the  produce 
of  a  degraded  passion  •,  in  many  cases  they  were  the  usual  expression  of  sim- 
ple friendship  and  afiection,  or  of  those  platonic  attachments  which  the  trans- 
lated works  of  some  Greek  philosophers  first  taught  the  Moslims.  Indeed, 
love  and  friendship  are  so  closely  confounded  by  them,  that  they  designate 
both  feelings  by  the  same  word,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  epistles 
addressed  by  one  aged  doctor  to  another,  and  containing  sentiments  of  the 
strongest  kind,  but  which  are  the  expression  of  friendship  only.  It  often 
happens  also  that  a  poet  describes  his  mistress  under  the  attributes  of  the 
other  sex,  lest  he  should  offend  that  excessive  prudery  of  oriental  feelings 
which,  since  the  fourth  century  of  Islamism,  scarcely  allows  an  allusion  to 
women,  and  more  particularly  in  poetry ;  and  this  rigidness  is  still  carried  so 
far,  that  at  Cairo  public  singers  dare  not  amuse  their  auditors  with  a  song 
in  which  the  beloved  is  indicated  as  a  female.  Some  of  those  pieces  have  also 
a  mystic  import,  as  the  commentators  of  Hafiz,  Saadi,  and  Shebisteri  have 
not  failed  to  observe.  In  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  February,  1859,  will  be 
found  a  note  on  this  subject  inserted  by  the  writer,  and  Buckingham's  Tra- 
vels in  Assyria,  vol.  I.  p.  159  of  the  8vo  edition,  offer  some  pages  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  there  advanced.  It  cannot  however  be  denied  that  the 
feelings  which  inspired  poetry  of  this  kind  were  not  always  pure,  and  that 
polygamy  and  jealousy  have  infected  the  morals  of  some  eastern  nations  with 
the  foulest  corruption. 
Ibn  Khallikan  drew  up  his  work,  A.  H.  654  (A.  D.  1256),  but  during  the 
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remainder  of  his  life  he  coniiDued  to  improve  it  by  additions  and  corrections. 
These  alterations  are  frequently  perceptible,  even  in  the  translation^  their 
insertion  in  the  text  having  been  effected  with  so  little  attention,  that  in 
many  places  they  interrupt  the  primitive  narration ;  this,  however,  is  not 
considered  by  Orientals  as  a  defect,  their  custom  being  to  place  all  notes  and 
illustrations  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  author  published  new  editions 
of  his  Biographical  Dictionary  at  different  periods,  and  the  latest  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  writer  in  preparing  for  the  press  the  edition  of  the  Arabic  text 
from  which  the  foUowing  translation  is  ma46. 

The  difficulty  of  rendering  a  work  of  this  nature  into  a  European  language 
can  be  appreciated  by  those  only  who  have  made  similar  essays ;  the  writer 
had  at  first  the  intention  of  giving  it  in  a  French  translation,  and  a  portion 
of  his  task  was  already  executed  when  he  offered  his  work  to  the  Oriental 
.Translation  Committee;  in  compliance  with  their  wishes  he  recommenced  it 
in  English,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  hteral  as  he  possibly  could.  It  is 
true  that  the  idiomatic  expressions  peculiar  to  the  Arabic  tongue,  the  scho- 
lastic terms  and  technicalities,  the  learned  allusions  and  pieces  of  poetry  do 
not  always  admit  of  a  close  translation ;  to  render,  them  fully,  clearly,  and 
exactly  is  incompatible  with  conciseness,  and  it  was  by  paraphrases  only  that 
such  a  task  could  be  accomplished.  In  some  cases,  where  the  text  itself 
required  elucidation,  the  translator  has  given  the  necessary  information  un- 
der the  form  of  notes,  and  he  made  it  his  particular  care  to  cope  with  every 
difficulty  and  clear  up,  if  possible,  every  obscurity.  He  may  not  have  been 
always  fortunate  in  his  efforts ;  in  some  cases  he  has  acknowledged  his  ina- 
bility, and  perhaps  in  many  more  he  may  have  been  mistaken ;  but  his  constant 
endeavours  to  attain  correctness  wiU,  he  hopes,  entitle  him  to  the  indulgence 
of  Orientalists  when  they  detect  his  errors. 

A  number  of  biographical  notices,  drawn  from  original  and  authentic 
sources,  have  been  added  in  the  notes,  but  there  still  remain  in  this  volume 
the  names  of  many  persons  whose  lives  are  not  given.  For  this,  three  rea- 
sons are  to  be  assigned ;  the  first,  that  in  the  text  of  the  following  volumes, 
these  lives  are  to  be  found ;  the  second,  that  the  translator  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover who  they  were;  and  the  third,  that  the  information  which  he  had  ob- 
tained respecting  them  was  too  slight  to  merit  mention,  and  he  preferred 
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waiting  some  time  longer,  in  hopes  that  further  researches  might  be  more 
successftil  and  lead  to  results  worthy  of  insertion  in  an  ensuing  volume. 

The  work  itself  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  but  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  persons  whose  lives  it  contains  are  usually  designated  by  a  particular 
surname,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  general  index  of  such  appellations 
should  be  given ;  who  but  an  Oriental  scholar  could  know  that  the  life  of 
the  poet  XhA  Tammam  is  to  he  found  under  the  name  of  Hahib ;  that  of  al- 
Mutanabbi  under  Ahmad;  and  that  of  at-Tabari,  the  historian,  under  Mu- 
hammad? k  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Arabic  nomendatnrc 
of  persons  is  composed-  first,  of  the  surname,  as  Abu  Bakr  [the  father  of 
Bakr);  then,  of  the  real  name,  as  Ahmad  ;  next,  of  the  patronymic,  as  Ibn 
Jartr  {the  son  of  Jarir);  and  then  the. ethnic  name,  as  al-Azdi  {belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Axd),  al-Misri  (native  of  Misr,  or  Egypt),  etc.,  to  which  must 
be  added  nicknames  derived  from  some  particular  circumstance. 

The  genealogies  are  sometimes  extended  to  a  great  length,  but  it  will  be 
perceived,  upon  examination,  that  in  this  the  author's  design  was  to  point 
out  correctly  the  descent  of  the  individual  from  an  ancestor  who  was  well 
known,  and  these  lists  will  be  sometimes  found  useful  for  tracing  the  rela- 
tionship and  affiliation  of  the  Arabic  tribes.  For  the  pronunciation  of  pro- 
per names  the  translator  has  followed  the  authority  of  the  Kdmds  and  ad- 
Dahabi,  and  for  the  names  of  places  the  Mardsid  of  as-Soyiiti  and  the 
Takwhn  aUBulddn  of  Abik  '1-Fed^.  The  autograph  manuscript  of  Ibn 
Khallik&n,  in  which  every  word  of  doubtful  pronunciation  is  accompanied 
with  the  vowel  points,  was  also  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  translator,  but 
a  portion  of  this  volume  had  been  already  printed  before  he  was  aware  that 
a  document  so  precious  was  in  existence.  On  receiving  it  from  the  pro- 
prietor, Dr.  Cureton,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himself  deeply  indebted  for 
so  great  a  favour,  he  reviewed  his  translation  from  the  beginning  and  veri- 
fied all  the  points  respecting  which  some  doubts  were  still  remaining  on 
his  mind;  the  results  have  been  inserted  in  the  additional  notes.  Whilst 
the  last  part  of  the  volume  was  in  the  course  of  translation,  the  autograph 
was  constantly  consulted,  and  for  the  second  volume  it  will  be  equally 
useful. 

The  transcription  of  Arabic  proper  names  by  means  of  the  Roman  alphabet 
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offers  great  difficulties,  and  in  this  part  of  his  task  the  translator  aimed  sim- 
ply at  representing  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  as  it  would  strike  a  Euro- 
pean ear :  a  system  hable  to  many  objections  had  the  original  text  not  been 
published.  The  kh  represents  the  gh  as  pronounced  by  the  Scotch  in  daugh- 
ter, the  Spanish  j,  or  the  German  ch  pronounced  with  emphasis*  The  gh 
is  an  r  deprived  of  its  rattling  sound ;  the  a  is  to  be  pronounced  as  in  man; 
the  d  as  in  father;  the  i  as  in  pin;  the  fas  the  ee  in  been;  the  u  as  in  but;  and 
the  ii  as  the  oo  in  soon.  The  circumflex,  serving  to  mark  the  long  vowels, 
has  been  sometimes  omitted,  either  by  inadvertence  or  because  the  name  was 
so  familiar  that  the  presence  of  such  a  sign  was  needless.  The  names  of 
some  places  are  given  according  to  the  corrupt  pronunciation  current  in  Eu- 
rope; thus  Mausil  is  written  Mosul;  al^Kdhira,  Cairo;  Halab^  Aleppo, etc. 


END  OF  THE  IKTRODUCTION. 
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In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Clement  (1)!    Thus  saith  the  needy  ababic  tbxt, 
suppliant  for  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  Shams  ad-dtn  Abu  '1- Abbas  Ahmad  Page  8. 
Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abi-Bakr  Ibn  Khallikan,  follower  of  the  sect 
of  as-Shafi : 

Praise  be  to  God,  to  whom  alone  belongeth  the  attribute  of  eternal  exist- 
ence ;  who  hath  passed  on  his  creatures  the  doom  of  death,  and  prescribed  to 
all  living  beings  a  certain  term,  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass  when  once  it 
is  expired ;  who,  in  this  sentence,  hath  dealt  equally  between  the  noble  and 
the  lowly-born )  the  powerful  and  the  weak :  to  him  do  I  give  praise  for  his 
abundant  favours  and  his  gifts  pure  {from  ill) ;  such  praise  as  a  man  can 
offer  who  avoweth  his  inability  to  reach  even  the  lowest  strain  of  {fitting) 
eulogy  :  I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  god  but  the  only  God,  who  hath  no 
partner  ( in  his  power) ;  such  witness  as  a  man  can  bear  who  showeth  at  all 
times  a  sincere  heart,  and  who  hopeth  in  the  mercy  of  his  Lord,  morning  and 
evening :  I  bear  witness  that  Muhammad,  his  servant  and  apostle,  is  the  most 
excellent  of  the  prophets,  the  most  noble  of  the  saints ;  and  that  it  is  he 
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who  invitefh  t(t;w£dk*  in  the  white  path  {of  salvation) :  God  grant  to  him  and 
to  his.<fi|liiil5  of  illustrious  princes  such  blessings  as  may  endure  while  heaven 
aAd.^r{h  do  last;  God  be  gracious  to  his  wives,  and  to  his  holy  and  pious 
companions. 

The  motive  which  induced  me  to  compose  this  work,  forming  an  historical 
compendium,  was  this:  I  had  always  been  intent  on  studying  the  history  of 
those  men  of  renown  who  lived  before  my  time;  I  was  desirous  of  knowing 
the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death,  and  of  learning  who  among  them  lived 
within  the  limits  of  each  separate  century.  The  results  which  I  obtained 
incited  me  to  increase  the  stock  which  I  had  acquired,  and  to  redouble  my 
researches ;  I  applied  my  mind  therefore  to  the  study  of  works  written  spe- 
cially on  the  subject,  and  gathered,  from  the  mouths  of  the  masters  versed  in 
this  science,  that  information  which  I  could  not  6nd  in  books ;  I  persevered  in 
this  pursuit  till  I  had  amassed  a  large  quantity  of  documents  roughly  drawn 
up,  which  contained  the  events  of  a  great  number  of  yiears ;  I  had  also  another 
portion  of  these  facts  impressed  on  my  memory.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  when  I  had  to  recur  to  my  notes,  I  could  not  find  what  I  sought  unless 
with  some  diiBcul^,  because  they  were  not  regularly  arranged ;  I  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  class  them,  and  I  adopted  the  alphabetical  order,  judging  it 
more  convenient  than  the  chronological.  In  this  I  made  it  a  rule  to  give  the 
first  place  to  thos^  names  which  begin  with  a  kamza,  and  the  next  to  those  in 
which  the  second  letter  is  a  hamza,or  the  nearest  to  it  in  order ;  thus,  I  put  the 
word  Ibrahim  before  Ahmad,  because  the  letter  6  stands  nearer  to  the  hamza 
than  the  letter  h.  This  plan  I  followed  up  to  the  last,  so  that  my  work  might 
be  more  easily  consulted ;  it  led ,  however ,  to  the  necessity  of  placing  {in  some 
instances,  the  life  of)  a  modern  before  that  of  an  ancient,  and  of  inserting  the 
name  of  one  person  between  those  of  two  others  who  belong  to  a  diflerent 
class ;  but  the  convenience  (/  aimed  at)  rendered  this  unavoidable. 

I  have  not  assigned  a  place  in  this  compendium  to  the  companions  of  Mu- 
hammad, or  to  the  Tdbis  (2) ;  a  few  only  excepted,  whose  history  many  persons 
require  to  know ;  neither  have  I  given  the  lives  of  the  Khalifs,  because  the 
numerous  works  on  the  subject  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  so ;  but 
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I  have  made  mention  of  a  great  number  of  talented  individuals  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  and  who  supplied  me  with  some  of  the  information  trans- 
mitted in  this  book;  or  else  who  lived  in  my  time,  but  whcxn  I  never  saw  : 
{my  object  in  this  was)  to  make  known  to  the  foture  generation  the  circum- 
stances of  their  life. 

.  I  have  not  limited  my  work  to  the  history  of  any  one  particular  class  of  per- 
sons, as  learned  men,  princes,  emirs,  vizirs,  or  poets ;  but  I  have  spoken  of 
ail  those  whose  names  are  familiar  to  the  public,  and  about  whom  questions  are 
firequently  asked ;  I  have,  however,  related  the  facts  I  could  ascertain  respect- 
ing them  in  a  concise  manner,  lest  my  work  should  become  too  voluminous ; 
I  have  fixed,  with  all  possible  exactness,  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death ;  I 
have  traced  up  their  genealogy  as  high  as  I  could ;  I  have  marked  down  the 
orthography  of  those  names  which  are  liable  to  be  written  incorrectly  ;  and  I 
have  cited  the  traits  which  may  best  serve  to  characterize  each  individual, 
such  as  noble  actions,  singular  anecdotes,  verses,  and  letters,  so  that  the  reader 
may  derive  amusement  irom  my  work,  and  find  it  not  exclusively  of  such  a 
uniform  cast  as  would,  prove  tiresome ;  for  the  most  effectual  inducement  to 
reading  a  book  arises  from  the  variety  of  its  style. 

My  work  thus  formed,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  begin  it  with  a  short  invo- 
cation, intended  to  conciliate  Divine  &vour ;  this,  joined  to  the  rest,  made  up 
the  present  volume,  which  I  designed  as  a  help  to  my  memory,  and  which  I 
intitled :  Book  of  the  Deaths  of  eminent  Men,  and  History  of  the  Sons  of  the 
5  epoch;  drawn  from  written  sources  and  oral  traditions,  or  ascertained  by  per- 
sonal observation;  by  this  I  intended  that  the  contents  of  the  work  should  be 
denoted  by  the  title  alone.  If  any  person  possessing  information  on  the  sub- 
ject I  have  treated;  perceive  faults  in  this  book,  he  will  do  a  meritorious  action 
in  correcting  them  after  due  verification  (5) ;  for  I  myself  have  spared  no 
pains  in  drawing  from  works  of  established  repute  for  accuracy,  and  have 
never,  through  carelessness,  cited  extracts  from  doubtful  authorities ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  done  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  attain  correctness. 

1  put  this  work  in  order  in  the  year  654  (A.  D.  1256),  at  Cairo,  though 
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taken  up  by  other  avocations,  and  living  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
such  a  task.  The  reader  ought  therefore  to  excuse  me,  and  consider  that  it 
was  the  motive  I  stated  which  induced  me  to  undertake  it,  and  that  no 
vain  fancy  could  ever  have  inspired  my  mind  with  the  absurd  idea  of 
ranking  among  authors :  a  current  proverb  says.  There  are  men  for  each 
business ;  and  how  could  such  an  honour  happen  to  me,  who  have  but  a 
limited  share  of  information  in  this  science  ?  Besides,  he  who  boasts  of  a 
talent  with  which  he  is  not  gifted,  is  like  one  who  arrays  himself  in  the 
garb  (4)  of  falsehood.  God  preserve  us  from  &lling  into  the  gulfs  of  error, 
and  grant  us,  through  his  grace  and  bounty,  that  surest  safeguard,  the  know- 
ledge of  our  real  abilities.     Amen. 

(1)  In  translatiDg  this  well  known  expression,  which  the  Moslims  place  at  the  beginning  of  all  their  boolu, 
Ihave  taken  az-Zamakhshari  for  my  guide;  in  his  commentary  on  the  Koran,  this  writer  makes  the  following 
remark  :  **  The  word  Rahmdn  denotes  a  more  extensive  idea  than  Rahtm  ;  for  this  reason,  people  say  (in 
speaking  of  God):  "  thB  MercifiU  (ar-Rahmdn)  in  thiU  world  and  in  the  next;**  and  "  the  Clement  (or- 
Rahtm)  in  this  world  I " 

(2)  The  word  Tdbi  means  a  foUotoer;  it  is  employed  especially  to  denote  a  Moslim  who  had  met  with 
some  of  the  companions  of  Muhammad,  but  had  never  seen  Muhammad  himself. 

(3)  This  inconsiderate  authorization  of  changing  and  correcting,  is  the  main  cause  of  the  numerous  discre- 
pancies between  the  manuscripts  of  Ibn  Khallik&n's  work. 

(4)  The  word  A^y  >  ^^^^  of  *^^y  (garment),  is  employed,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  signify  a  suit 
of  clothes ^Set  de  Sacy's  Hariri,  p.  65,  1. 15.  As  the  clothing  of  the  ancient  Arabs  consisted  of  an  .  ht 
(ixdr,  tied  round  the  waist)  and  a  «bj  (ridd,  thrown  over  the  shoulders),  the  dual  number  Is  very  natu- 
rally made  use  of  to  denote  the  entire  dress. 
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IBRAHIM  AN-NAKHAI. 


Abu  Imran^  surnamed  also  Abu  Ammar^  Ibrahim  Ibn  Yazi<}  Ibii  al-Aswad  Ibn 
Amr  Ibn  Rabia  IbnHaritha  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Malik  Ibnan-Nakha  an  Nakhai,  native  of 
Kufa,  and  a  celebrated  imam  and  doctor^  was  one  of  the  Tdhis.  Though  he  had 
seen  and  visited  Aaisha  (widow  of  Muhammad),  there  exist  no  authentic  tradi- 
tions received  by  him  from  her  \  he  died  A.  H.  95  or  96  (A.  D.  713-4),  aged  49, 
some  say  58,  but  the  first  number  is  correct.  When  the  death  of  an-Nakhai  drew 
near,  he  was  sorely  troubled  in  spirit,  and  being  spoken  to  about  it,  said :  ^^  What 
peril  can  be  greater  than  mine?  I  must  expect  a  messenger  from  my  Lord,  sent 
to  announce  to  me  either  paradise  or  hell !  I  declare  solemnly  I  would  rather 
remain  as  I  am  now,  with  {nyy  soul  (1))  struggling  iii  my  throat,  till  the  day  of 
resurrection  {than  undergo  such  a  hazardy\  His  mother,  Mulaika,  daughter  of 
Yazid  Ibn  Kais,  was  sister  to  al-Aswad  Ibn  Yazid  an-Nakhai  (2),  who  was  there-' 
fore  maternal  uncle  to  Ibrahim. — Nakhai  means  belonging  to  an-Nakhaj  which  is 
a  great  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Madhij,  in  Yamen;  an-Nakha's  name  was  Jasr  Ibn  Amr 
Ibn  011a  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Odad;  he  was  surnamed  an-Nakha^  because  he 
had  removed  far  away,  intakhxia,  from  his  people :  this  tribe  has  produced  a 
great  number  of  remarkable  men.  Others  have  given  a  different  genealogy  of 
an-Makha,  but  the  one  here  given  is  correct;  it  is  taken  from  Ibn  al-Kalbi's /am- 
harat  an-Nisab  (Universal  Genealogist). 

(1)  In  the  original  Arabic,  the  word  ^mJj  my  iouL  is  understood ;  two  similar  cases  occur  in  the  Koran : 
Seo  FlOgePs  edition ;  Sural,  LVI,  yerse  82;  and  s.,  hUXV,  y.  26. 

(2)  khCk  Amr  al-Aswad  Ibn  Yaztd  Ibn  Kais  an-Nalchat,  one  of  the  TdbU:  in  his  youth,  he  saw  the  Khalifr  Abft 
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ABU  ISHAK  AL-ISFARAINL 

The  master  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  M j|iran  al- 
Is&raini,  surnamed  Rokn  ad-din  (column  of  religion)  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi, 
was  an  able  divine  in  scholastic  and  dogmatic  theology.  The  hakim  Abu  Abd 
Allah  (1)  has  spoken  of  him  in  these  terms  :  ^*  The  generality  of  the  shaikhs  of 
' '  Naisapur  took  lessons  from  him  in  theology,  and  his  learning  was  acknow- 
^'  ledged  by  the  people  of  Irak  and  Khorasan ;  he  is  the  author  of  some  impor- 
^'  tant  works ;  among  others  that  great  one  entitled :  Jdnd  'l-^Jali,  a  treatise 
^'  on  the  dogmas  of  religion,  and  a  refutation  of  the  impious,  which  I  have 
'*  seen  in  five  volumes.  The  kadi  Abu  't-Tayib  at-Tabari,  being  at  Isfarain,  took 
'^  lessons  from  him  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  it  was  for  him  that 
**  the  celebrated  college  of  Naisapur  was  founded  (2)."  Abu  '1-Hasan  Abd  al- 
Ghafir  al-Farisi  cites  his  name  in  his  continuation  of  the  History  of  Naisapur,  and 
speaks  of  him  thus  :  '^  He  was  one  of  those  learned  men  who  attained  the  rank 
**  oiMujtahid  (3)  by  reason  of  his  profound  knowledge  in  the  sciences,  and  of 
'^  his  possessing  all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  being  an  imam  (or  chief  of  a 
'^  sect).  This  doctor,  the  ornament  of  the  East,  used  to  say  :  '  I  wish  I  may 
'^  die  at  Naisapur,  so  that  all  its  inhabitants  may  pray  over  me:'  and  it  was 
*'  there  he  died,  on  the  1 0th  Muharram,  A.  H.  41 8  (A.  D.  1 027).  His  body  was 
' '  afterwards  removed  to  Isfarain,  where  it  was  buried  in  the  chapel  which  bears 
**  his  name."  The  shaikh  Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Koshairi  frequented  his  lessons, 
and  the  hafiz  Abu  Bakr  al-Baihaki,  and  other  writers,  quote  frequently  in  their 
works  traditions  derived  from  him.  He  had  heard  the  lectures  of  Abu  Bakr  al- 
Ismaili  (4),  in  Khorasan ;  those  of  Abu  Muhammad  Dalaj  Ibn  Ahmad  as-Sajazi  (5), 
in  Irak;  and  also  those  of  their  contemporaries.  We  shall  speak  of  Isfarain  in 
the  article  on  the  shaikh  Abu  Hamid  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Isfaraini. 

(1)  The  Life  of  the  hAkim  Abd  Abd  Allah  will  be  found  amongst  those  of  the  Muhammadi. 

(2)  This  is  an  important  fact  for  the  literary  history  of  the  Moslims ;  it  being  generally  supposed  that  their 
first  college  was  founded  at  Baghdad,  by  NizAm  al-Mulk,  A.  H.  469  {A.  D.  1066). 

3)  Those  doctors  who  followed  the  opinions  of  no  other  sect,  but  judged  for  themselves,  were  called  Muy 
tahid.  (DeSacy's  ChreHomathiB  Arabe,  t.  I,  p.  169). 

(4)  Aba  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  U)rahtm  Vbn  Ismail  Ibn  aUAbbAs  al-Ismalli,  one  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  sect  of 
ai-Sh&n,  was  highly  celebrated  for  his  writings  and  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  traditions,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  which  he  picked  up  in  his  travels.    He  composed  :  1,  A  Commentary  on  the /dmi  5aAtA«  or  Collection 
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ofauthmtie  Traditiont,  by  Termed!;  2,  a  Mojam,  ^a:^  which  treated  probably  of  the  traditioniiU,  and 
the  right  orthography  of  their  names ;  3,  a  Muinad,  or  Collection  of  Traditions  traced  up  to  the  Khalif  Omar 
j^  Juum^  ;  a  correct  and  excellent  work,  but  voluminous.  Ismalli  had  for  pupils  his  son,  Abft  Saad,  and 
all  the  doctors  of  JorjAn ;  he  died  in  Rajab,  A.  H.  371  (A.  D.  962),  aged  94  years.  (  Tabakdt  oM^hAfyin. 
Tab,  ai'Fohahd.  Abulfeda  Annaies,  torn.  II,  p.  551.) 

(5)  The  imam  Aba  Muhammad  Dalaj  Ibn  Ahmad  as-Sajazi  (of  Se;>sf  an),  celebrated  mufti  and  first  rrodifton^t 
of  his  day.  This  doctor  was  also  an  eitensive  trader,  and  became  the  richest  merchant  of  his  time  by  his 
commercial  eipeditions.  Part  of  his  wealth  was  employed  in  founding  annuities  for  deserring  persons  in 
.  Mekka,  Irak,  and  Sejestan:  he  was  particularly  liberal  to  men  of  learning.  He  died  A.  H.  351  (A.  D.  962), 
aged  91.  DArakutni,  a  celebrated  doctor,  relates  that  Dalaj  bought  the  house  in  Mekka  which  belonged  to 
al-AbbAs,  tincle  of  Muhammad,  for  thirty  thousand  dinars.  ( TAfi's  Hfiradt  ai-jandn ;  Man.,  No.  637, 
fbl  264;  V9rso.) . 


ABU  ISHAK  AS-SHIRAZI. 

The  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Yusuf  as-Shirazi  al-Firuzabadi,  sur-  ^ 
named  Jamal  ad-din  [beauty  of  religion) ,  dwelt  in  Baghdad,  and  studied  juris- 
prudence under  many  eminent  men  ;  he  was  an  assiduous  pupil  of  Abu  't-Tayib 
at-Tabariy  and  profited  by  his  lessons,  he  then  acted  as  his  substitute,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  director  of  repetitions  (or  under-tutor)  of  the  class ;  after  which  he 
became  the  first  imam  of  his  time  in  Baghdad.  Nizam  al-Mulk,  having  founded 
the  college  (called  Nizdmijrah)  in  that  city,  offered  its  direction  to  Abu  Ishak ; 
and,  on  his  refusal,  appointed  to  that  place  Abu  Nasr  Ibn  as-Sabbagh,  author  of 
the  Shdmil;  this  doctor  filled  the  situation  for  a  short  period ;  then  Abu  Ishak 
consented  to  accept  it,  and  held  it  till  his  death :  I  have  given  the  details  relating 
to  this  in  the  life  of  Ibn  as-Sabbagh,  to  which  I  therefore  refer  the  reader.  Abu 
Ishak  wrote  a  number  of  instructive  and  useful  books,  such  as  the  Muhaddab, 
a  treatise  on  the  doctrines  of  his  sect ;  the  Tanbih,  or  Call,  a  work  on  jurispru- 
dence; the  Lomay  or  Glimpses,  with  a  commentary,  wherein  the  dogmas  of 
religion  are  treated  of;  the  Nokat,  or  shrewd  Devices  on  controversial  subjects; 
the  Tabsirah,  or  Monitor;  the  Maunah,  or  Succour;  the  Talhhis,  or  Summary, 
a  Treatise  on  Dialectics,  etc.  The  number  of  those  who  profited  by  his  instruc- 
tion was  very  great.  He  composed  some  good  poetry,  of  which  I  shall  give  the 
following  verses: 
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I  asked  of  men:  Where  is  a  true  friend  to  be  found?  Their  answer  was:  To  such 
there  is  no  way; — cling,  if  thou  canst,  to  the  robe  of  the  noble-minded;  for  the  man 
of  noble  mind  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  world. 

It  is  related  by  the  shaikh  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  at-Tortusi  (whose  life  shall  be 
given  later),  that  a  clever  poet  of  Baghdad,  called  Aasim,  made  the  following 
pretty  verses  in  praise  of  Abu  Ishak  (to  whom  God  be  merciful) : 

Thou  seest  his  body  worn  away  by  his  active  mind ;  it  bears  the  marks  of  that 
ardour  which  fires  his  soul ;  when  the  human  mind  is  great  with  lofty  thoughts,  a  body 
lean  and  worn  is  no  disgrace. 

Abu  Ishak  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  devotion,  and  rigidly  attentive  to  his 
religious  duties :  his  merits  were  countless.  He  was  born  at  Firuzabad,  A.  H.  393 
( A.  D.  1003),  and  died  in  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  21st  of  the  second 
Jumada  (according  to  as-Samani  in  his  Zail,  but  others  say  the  first  Jumada), 
A.  H.  476  (A.  D.  1083),  and  was  buried  the  next  morning  in  the  cemetery  at  the 
gate  of  Abrez.  The  following  elegy  was  made  on  his  death  by  Ibn  Nakiya,  whose 
life  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  Abd  JUahs  : 

A  fatal  event  hath  struck  our  eyes  with  consternation  (1)  and  hath  caused  our  tears  to 
flow  mingled  with  blood  I  What  hath  happened  to  fortune?  She  cannot  collect  her 
strength,  since  the  loss  of  her  favoured  son,  Abiilshak.  Say:  He  is  dead!  but  his 
memory  hath  not  died;  it  will  live  and  endure  while  Time  doth  run  his  course. 

Muhibbad-dinlbnan-Najjar  (2)  mentions  Abu  Ishak  in  his  History  of  Baghdad, 
and  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  :  '*  He  was  the  imam  of  the  sectof  as-Shafi,  and 
*'  one  of  those  men  of  merit  whose  reputation  spread  abroad;  in  learning  and 
*^  self-denial  he  excelled  every  person  of  his  time ;  and  most  of  the  learned  in  the 
"  great  cities  were  his  pupils.  Born  and  bred  at  the  town  of  Firuzabad,  in  the 
'*  province  of  Faris,  he  went  to  Shiraz,  where  he  studied  under  Abu  Abd  Allah 
**  al-Baidawi  (3)  and  Ibn  Ramin  (4) ;  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Basrah,  where 
**  he  had  al-J&wzi  (5)  for  master ;  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.H,  415,  he  en- 
•'  tered  Baghdad  to  study  under  Abu  't-Tayib  at-Tabari.  He  was  bom  A,  H.  393." 
6  *'  I  asked  him,"  said  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Humaidi,  '*  the  date  of  his  birth,  and 
'*  he  mentioned  to  me  some  circumstances  which  point  out  the  year  396  (A.  D. 
**  1006),  as  he  said  that  he  set  out  to  travel  in  search  of  learning  in  the  year 
"  410  (6),  and  went  to  Shiraz  :  others  however  place  his  birth  in  395,  but  God 
**  knows  it  best."  On  his  death,  his  pupils  sat  in  solemn  mourning  in  the 
Nizdniiyah  college,  and  after  that  ceremony,  Muwyyad  al-Mulk,  son  of  Nizam 
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al-MuIk,  appointed  Abu  Saad  al-Mutawalli  to  the  vacant  place,  but  when  Nizam 
al-Mulk  heard  of  it,  he  wrote  to  disapprove  of  that  nomination,  adding  that  the 
college  should  be  shut  up  during  a  year,  on  account  of  Abu  Ishak's  death;  he 
then  blamed  the  person  who  had  undertaken  to  fill  his  place,  and  ordered  the 
sheikh  Ibn  as-Sabbagh  to  profess  in  his  stead.  —  •'  Ftruzabdd  is  a  town  in  the 
"  province  of  Faris,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  same  city  which  is 
''  called  Jur ;''  so  says  Abu  Saad  as-Samani  in  his  work  the  Ansah  :  some  per- 
sons pronounce  the  name  of  this  town  Fcdruzahdd. 

(1)  The  expression  6xa\>^  ^Id  is  very  frequently  used  by  later  writers  ;  it  signifies  literally:  the  day  of  his 
reiurrection  is  come;  which  means  that  his  trouble  and  consternation  are  as  great  as  if  the  day  of  judgment 
were  already  present.  (See  other  examples  in  Macrizi's  Histoire  des  Mamloukt,  t.  I,  p.  9tf).  The  Persians 
use  the  word  jAar\w.  in  a  similar  sense. 

(2)  The  hAfiz  Abf^  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Mahmf^d  Ihn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  aUMuh&sin,  sur- 
named  Ibn  an-Najj&r,  was  bom  at  Baghdad  A.  H.  878  (A.  D.  1183);  at  thejage  of  ten  he  began  to  learn  the  traditions, 
and  when  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  able  to  continue  his  studies  without  assistance  jumAjJ  s..Ji> 
After  having  learned  a  great  number  of  traditions  and  mastered  the  seven  different  manners  of  reading  the 
Koran  &.^b  \S^  he  undertook  a  long  journey,  and  spent  twenty-seven  years  in  visiting  Syria,  Egypt, 
Hij&z,  and  the  cities  of  Ispahan,  Harrftn,  HerAt,  and  Naisapdr ;  during  his  travels  he  carefully  noted  down 
whatever  information  he  could  collect  from  the  illustrious  and  the  obscure,  from  the  high  and  the  low  v_^_V,<' 
T/^J  Oj^j  ?rj*b  "^^  C^  U^  ^®  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^P  ^^^  extensive  knowledge,  humble  and  pious, 
remarkable  for  his  self-denial  and  holy  life.  He  died,  A.  H.  643  (A.  D.  124tf),  at  Baghdad,  and  was  interred 
in  the  cemetery  df  the  Martyrs,  'Ijl^iJ)  y\iu  by  the  gate  of  Harb.  The  best  known  of  his  works  is  the 
Supplement,  in  sixteen  volumes,  to  the  History  of  Baghdad  by  the  Khatib  AbA  Bakr  Ahmad  al-BaghdAdi.  Ibn 
KAdi  Shohba,  who  has  furnished  us  with  most  of  the  above  details,  gives  a  list  of  sixteen  other  works  by  the 
same  author.  (Tabakdt  as-^hdfyin.  See  also  Hamaker's  Specimen  Catalogi,  etc.,  p.  247 ;  and  Biblioth^ue 
Orient,,  Naggiae.) 

(3)  Abii  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-BaidAwi,  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-ShAft,  was  born  at  al-BaidA, 
a  large  town  in  the  district  of  Istakhar,  eight  parasangs  from  ShtrAz.  He  studied  jurisprudence  in  the  city  of 
Amol,  and  then  went  to  Baghdad,  where  he  received  lessons  from  Abd  HAmid  al-IsferAlni  and  other  celebrated 
doctors,  and  became  himself  professor  and  mufti.  He  was  well  learned  in  the  doctrines  of  his  sect,  and  skilled 
in  controversy,  logic,  and  dogmatic  theology.  He  died  suddenly  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  424  (A.  D.  1033).— Among 
other  celebrated  men  born  at  al-BaidA,  was  the  kAdi  Nasr  ad-din  AM  '1-Khair  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  al- 
BaidAwi,  author  of  the  well  known  Commentary  on  the  Koran :  he  died  at  ShtrAz,  A.  H.  691  (A.  D.  1292). 
(Tab.  a»^hdfyin.  Tab.  ai-Fokdhd). 

(4)  The  shaikh  AbA  Ahmad  Abd  al-WahhAb  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  RAmtn,  native 
of  Baghdad,  and  pupil  of  the  celebrated  ad-DAraki;  he  was  deeply  learned  in  jurisprudence  and  dogmatic 
theology,  on  which  latter  subject  he  wrote  some  esteemed  works.    Died  A.  H.  430  ( A.  D.  1039) . 

(5)  I  have  as  yet  met  with  no  information  respecting  this  doctor. 

(6)  It  appears  by  this  that  students  began  to  travel  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  :  after  having 
acquired  whatever  instruction  their  native  place  could  afford,  they  went  to  different  countries,  studying  suc- 
cessively in  each«  under  doctors  and  professors  of  repute ;  they  sometimes  continued  this  wandering  life  for 
many  years. 
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THE  KHATIB  ABU  ISHAK  AL-IRAKI. 

Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Musallam,  native  of  Egypt  and  doctor 
of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi^  known  also  by  the  name  ofal-Iraki  {natwe  of  Irak)  ^  was  a 
'  preacher  {khatib)  of  the  great  mosque  {of  Amr)  in  Old  Cairo,  and  a  talented 
jurisconsult;  he  wrote  a  good  commentary  in  ten  volumes  on  the  Muhaddah by 
Abu  Ishak  Shirazi.  Though  not  a  native  of  Irak,  he  was  called  so^  because  he 
had  travelled  to  Baghdad,  and  studied  there  for  some  time  :  when  in  that  city, 
he  took  lessons  in  jurisprudence  from  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hosain  al- 
Ormawi  (1 ) ,  one  of  Abu  Ishak  Shirazi's  disciples,  and  from  Abu  '1-Hasan  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  al-Mubarik,  sumamed  Ibn  al-Khall,  native  of  Baghdad.  In  his 
own  country,  he  studied  jurisprudence  under  the  kadi  Abu  '1-Maali  al-Mujalli 
Ibn  Jumaiya  (  whose  life  shall  be  given  later) ;  when  in  Baghdad,  he  was  called 
al-Misri  (the  Egyptian),  but  he  got  the  name  of  al-Iraki  on  his  return  to  Egypt. 
He  is  said  to  have  related  that  his  master,  Ibn  al-Khall,  recited  to  him,  in  Bagh- 
dad, the  following  verses,  but  without  naming  their  author : 

Falsehood  is  rendered  pleasing  if  clothed  in  gilded  tenns;  and  Truth  may  some- 
times assume  a  repulsive  form :  in  praising  honey,  you  may  say :  This  is  the  saliva  (2) 
of  the  bee ;  in  blaming,  call  it :  the  ejection  of  the  wasp.  Describe  it  with  such  blame 
and  praise  as  this,  and  you  do  not  exaggerate :  elegant  language  can  make  darkness 
appear  like  light. 

AMraki  was  born  at  Old  Cairo,  A.  H.  5i0  (A.  D.  i  1 16) ;  he  died  in  that  city 
on  Thursday,  21st of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  596  (A.  D.  1200) ,  and  was  buried 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Mukattam.  He  had  a  son  of  great  talent  and  merit,  named 
Abu  Muhammed  Abd  al-Hukm,  who  became  preacher  of  the  mosque  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  composed  some  good  sermons  and  pleasing  poetry,  of 
which  the  following  verses  may  be  cited;  they  were  written  on  Imad  ad-din  Ibn 
Jibril,  commonly  called  Ibn  Akhi  '1-Ilm,  chief  of  the  treasury-office  in  Cairo, 
who  had  shattered  his  hand  by  a  fall : 

Imad  Ibn  Jibril  has  a  hand  which  bears  an  evil  mark ;  though  given  to  thieving,  it 
had  as  yet  escaped  a  tardy  amputation ;  but  a  fracture  has  happened  to  it  now  which 
will  not  be  readily  healed. 

He  wrote  other  verses  in  the  same  style  of  originality  as  the  preceding,  which 

7  I  have,  however,  since  met  with  in  the  poetical  works  of  Jaafar  Ibn  Shams  al- 

Khilafa  (whose  life  shall  be  given  later) ;  so  that  I  cannot  decide  to  which  author 
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they  belong.  Abd  al-Hukm  composed  the  following  verses  on  a  man  condemned 
to  death  {for  murder) ,  and  who  was  shot  dead  by  the  person  authorized  to  take 
blood*revenge ;  the  arrow  striking  him  in  the  heart :  (3) 

From  the  heart  [the  middle)  of  the  bow  you  expelled  its  son  ( the  arrow) ;  and  the 
bow  sighed;  for  a  mother  will  sigh  when  separated  from  her  child:  but  the  bow  was 
not  aware  that  the  arrow  you  shot  off  would  merely  pass  from  one  heart  to  another. 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  first  of  these  verses  was  taken  from  the  following 

lines,  composed  by  a  native  of  Maghreb  : 

No  doubt  of  my  affliction  when  my  friends  depart;  on  that  day  of  separation  when  I 
and  sadness  shall  be  [inseparable)  brothers!  The  very  bow,  though  formed  of  wood, 
utters  a  sigh  when  forced  to  send  away  its  arrow. 

The  idea  in  Abd  al-Hukm's  second  verse  is  taken  from  a  poem  rhyming  in  m^ 

by  Omarat  al-Yamani,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter  in  that  person's 

life:  al-Yamani,  having  come  from  Mekka  to  Egypt,  composed  this  poem  in 

praise  of  the  reigning  prince,  al-Faiz  Isa  Ibn  Zafir  al-Obaidi,  and  of  his  vizir, 

Salih  TalSiiya  IbnRuzzik  (whose  Lives  will   be  found  in  this  work);   in  the 

course  of  the  poem,  he  lauds  in  these  terms  the  camels  which  had  borne  him 

to  Egypt : 

They  went  forth  at  eve  from  the  Kaaba  of  al-Bathft  and  the  Harem  (i],  to  visit  the 
Kaaba  of  generosity  and  nobleness.  Did  the  temple  know  that,  on  leaving  it,  I  should 
only  pass  from  one  harem  (sanctiMry)  to  another? 

The  following  verses  are  also  by  Abd  al-Hukm  : 

When  my  beloved  perceived  my  eycis  pour  forth  their  teats,  she  pressed  me  to  restore 
the  pearls  which  had  adorned  her  neck :  astonished.  ( then  at  her  mistake)  she  smiled ; 
and  I  said  to  my  friend :  That  which  she  thought  lost  is  in  her  mouth. 

This  idea  is  taken  frooi  the  following  piece  of  verse,  composed  by  Abu  '1-Hasan 
AH  Ibn  Atiya^  better  known  as  Ibn  az-Zakkak,  native  of  Valenda,  in  Spain  : 

A  fawn  [-like  nymph)  passed  round  the  cups  at  dawn;  the  morning  brightened  up, 
and  still  she  pushed  them  round ;  the  flowery  mead  offered  us  its  anemones,  and  the 
scented  myrtles  now  began  to  breathe.  *' Where,"  said  I,  *'are  the  white  blossoms 
of  the  anthemis?"  My  companion  answered:  ^'I  deposed  them  in  the  mouth  of  her 
who  fills  my  cup."  She  who  poured  out  the  wine  denied  the  charge;  but  her  smiles 
betrayed  her,  and  she  blushed  with  confusion. 

Safi  ad-din  Abd  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  AH,  commonly  called  Ibn  Shukr, 
vizir  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil  Ibn  Aiythib,  having  taken  from  Abd  al-Hukm  the 
place  of  preacher  in  the  mosque  of  Old  Cairo,  this  poet  wrote  him  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 
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To  what  door  shall  1  repair  for  refuge,  if  not  to  thine?  from  whom  can  I  expect  libe- 
rality, if  not  from  thee?  All  paths  and  ways  are  closed  up  against  me,  except  that 
which  leads  towards  thee;  direct  me  then  how  to  act.  It  seems  as  if  the  {hospitable) 
doors  of  other  men  had  become  (one  single  doar^)  ihy  door  I  It  seems  as  if  thou  alone 
wert  all  the  human  race  I 

8     The  thought  in  this  last  verse  is  borrowed  from  the  poet  as-Salami,  who  says : 

I  encouraged  my  hopes  with  the  prospect  of  dominion,  (and)  all  mankind  (my 
subjects);  the  world  was  to  be  my  palace;  and  eternity,  one  day  of  my  reign  I 

We  shall  speak  of  the  poem  from  which  this  verse  is  taken,  in  the  Life  of 

Adad  ad-Dawlat  {Fenndkhosru)  Ibn  Buwaih,  under  the  letter  F. — The  following 

verses  were  pronounced  by  Abd  al-Hokm  when  he  first  unveiled  his  bride  : 

When  the  charms  of  the  bride  were  disclosed  to  my  eyes,  she  hid  her  face  with  her 
hand,  on  which  was  graven  a  net-work  tracery  (5) .  **  Your  efforts  to  hide  your 
countenance  will  not  now  avail,"  said  I; ''  when  has  a  net  hid  the  light  of  the  sun?" 

By  the  same : 

At  the  feast,  where  we  spent  the  night  in  pleasure,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  borne 
asleep  upon  the  waters;  over  us  were  the  constellations;  under  us,  the  boat;  in  those, 
stars :  in  this,  full-moons  (6) . 

By  the  same : 

Proceed  gently  I  all  affairs  admit  delay :  do  you,  who  are  a  lion,  fear  to  be  insulted? 
If  you  dwelt  in  Egypt,  you  would  be  a  Nile  (spreading  abundance)  I  If  you  went  to 
Syria,  you  would  be  a  fertilizing  shower  1 

This  author  was  born  on  Sunday  eve,  19th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  563 
(A.  D.  1 168);  he  died  at  Old  Cairo,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  Shaaban,  A.  H. 
61 3  (A.  D.  1 21 6),  and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mukattam.  A  great  deal 
of  his  poetry,  and  all  of  an  agreeable  cast,  was  recited  to  me  by  his  son.  The 
Imad  ad-din,  above-mentioned,  bore  the  name  of  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn 
Abi  '1-Amana  Jibril  Ibn  al-Moghaira  Ibn  Sultan  Ibn  Nima ;  he  was  a  worthy 
man,  and  celebrated  for  his  great  integrity  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty ;  he  had 
been  employed  most  part  of  his  life  in  different  government-offices  at  Old  Cairo 
and  Alexandria.  Born  A.  H.  558  (  A.  D.  1 1 63) ;  died  at  Cairo,  the  5th  of  Shaa- 
ban, A.  H.  637CA.  D.  1240). 

(1)  The  imam  and  jurisconsult  Ab(k  Bakr  Muhammad  al-Ormawi  (native  of  Ormiya  in  Aderbljan)  was  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  AbO  Ishak  a»-ShlrAzi.    Died  A.  H.  037  (A.  D.  1142).  ( Tab.  al-FokehA,) 

(2)  It  may  appear  strange  that  such  a  word  as  this  should  be  thought  compatible  with  an  elegant  style:  the 
fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  often  employed  by  Arabic  writers ;  and  the  Moslim  poet,  in  describing  the  pleasures 
of  love,  never  fails  vaunting  the  intoxicating  draughts  imbibed  from  the  honeyed  lips  of  his  mistress. 
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(3)  Literally:  in  the  liver.  The  Arabic  word  signifies  also  that  part  of  the  bow  which  is  equally  distant 
from  the  two  extremities :  there  is  a  play  upon  this  double  meaning  in  the  verses  immediately  following. 

(4)  AI-Bath&,  the  gravelly,  is  the  name  of  the  valley  in  which  Mekka  is  built ;  the  Harem  is  the  sacred 
territory  of  Melika ;  the  Kaaba  is  the  temple  of  that  city,  towards  which  all  the  Moslims  turn  when  saying  their 
prayers ;  a  K€Mha  of  generoHty  means  a  noble  and  liberal  patron,  on  whom  all  eyes  are  fiied  with  hope. 

(5)  Among  the  Arab  women  it  is  still  customary  to  tattoo  the  hands  and  arms. 

(6)  In  this  verse,  the  poet  plays  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Afldk,  which  signifies  the  comtel- 
latiofu  of  the  zodiac  and  shipi ;  by  the  full  moone,  he  designates  his  fair  companions,  the  partners  in  his 
pleasures. 


ABU  ISHAK  ZAHIR  AD-DIN. 

Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Askar,  surnamed  Zahir  ad-din  ( support  of 
religion)^  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  kadi  of  Sallamiyay  and  native  of  Mosul,  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  Ibn  ad-Dobaithi  in  his  History  (1 ) :  ^ '  Abu  Ishak,  native  of  Mosul  ^ 
'^  studied  jurisprudence  in  that  city  under  the  kadi  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Hosain  Ibn 
' '  Nasr  Ibn  Khamis,  native  of  the  same  place,  from  whom  he  learned  the  traditions  : 
'^  having  then  travelled  to  Baghdad,  he  took  lessons  from  a  number  of  masters, 
**  and  returned  to  his  native  place.  He  became  kadi  of  Sallamiya,  a  town  in  the 
•*  dependency  of  Mosul,  and  he  taught,  when  in  Irbil  (^Arbela\  a  portion  of  the 
*'  works  of  Abu  '1-Barakat  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Anbari,  the  gram- 
'^  marian,  under  whom  he  had  studied  at  Baghdad,  along  with  many  natives  of 
*'  that  city."  This  talented  jurisconsult  was  originally  from  Sindiya,  in  Irak; 
he  studied  law  at  the  Nizamiya  college  in  Baghdad  ;  he  learned  and  taught  the 
traditions,  and  filled,  for  a  longtime,  the  place  of  kadi  in  Sallamiya.  His  reigning 
passion  was  poetry,  and  his  verses,  the  following  for  instance,  are  very  pleasing : 

Oh,  my  friends  1  call  me  not  a  man  of  perfidy;  no  perfidy  is  in  my  character.    I   ^ 
swear— by  the  days  of  my  life  which  have  passed  away,  and  by  those  joys  which  have 
departed — that  I  have  been  always  constant  in  my  promised  friendship,  and  that  the 
ties  of  my  attachment  have  never  yet  been  broken. 

By  the  same : 

The  bounty  of  a  generous  man,  promised  but  long  delayed,  is  never  pure  from  alloy. 
Vain  and  useless  are  the  lightnings  from  the  cloud,  if  it  withholds  its  promised  showers. 
He  who  defers  fulfilling  his  promise  merits  blame,  though  his  hands  should  lavish 
riches  after  the  long  delay.  Oh,  tree  of  bounty  I  the  man  must  not  be  blamed  who 
shakes  thy  branches  when  he  needs  thy  fruit 
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Id  a  village  called  al-Bawazij,  near  Sallamiyay  was  a  convent  inhabited  by  a 
fraternity  of  dervishes,  under  a  sheikh  named  Mekki,  upon  whom  the  following 
verses  were  made  by  Abu  Ishak  : 

Go  bear  to  Mekki  this  word  of  good  counsel ;  for  good  counsel  merits  attention :  when 
was  it  taught,  as  a  point  of  religion,  that  the  [pursuit  of)  riches  is  a  precept  inculcated 
by  Muhammad,  and  therefore  to  be  followed?  ( When  was  it  taught)  ttiat  a  man  should 
eat  with  the  voracity  of  a  camel,  and  leap  about  in  the  conventicle  till  he  fall  Were 
he  hungry,  were  his  stomach  empty,  he  would  neither  whirl  round  for  joy  nor  listen  to 
musicians.  They  say:  We  are  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  the  Divinity  I  But  that 
which  intoxicates  the  fraternity  is  draughts  [of  the  wine  cup) .  The  ass  in  a  rich  pasture 
acts  as  they;  when  its  thirst  and  hunger  are  satisfied,  it  skips  about. 

Abu  '1-Barakat  Ibn  al-Mastawfi  mentions  his  name  with  eulogium  in  the 
History  of  Arbela,  and  cites  numerous  extracts  from  his  works,  and  from  the 
letters  he  received  from  him :  the  katib  Imad  ad-din  also  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Kharida  (2) ,  as  a  young  man  of  talent.     The  following  vei^ses  are  his : 

I  said  to  her :  Unite  me  to  thee  in  the  bonds  of  love  I  but  she  turned  away  her  head 
as  if  I  had  asked  her  to  commit  a  crime.  If  she  reject  my  love  through  fear  of  sinning 
(she  should  reflect)  that  it  is  a  grievous  sin  to  cause  [by  a  cruel  refusal)  the  death  of  a 
Moslim. 

This  writer  died  at  Sallamiya  j  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  the  second  Rabi, 
A.  H.  610  (A.  D.  1 213)  :  he  had  a  son  whom  I  met  at  Aleppo,  and  who  recited  to 
me  a  great  deal  of  his  own  and  of  his  father's  poetry :  he  wrote  verses  well,  and 
hit  upon  fine  ideas.  Sallamiya  was  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  a 
day's  journey  lower  down  than  Mosul,  which  stands  on  the  west  bank  :  the  town 
of  Sallamiya,  in  which  Zahir  ad-din  was  kadi,  is  now  in  ruins,  and  a  new  village 
of  the  same  name  has  been  founded  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(1)  Thisworkof  as-lbnDobaithiis  a  ooniinuation  of  the  History  of  Baghdad  by  Abd  Saad  ad-Sam&ni,  which  is 
itself  a  Supplement  to  the  celebrated  work  composed  by  Abft  Bakr  Ahmad,  surnamed  al-Khattb  al-BaghdAdi : 
the  lives  of  these  writers  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(2)  See  MS.  of  the  BihHotMqw  du  Roi,  No.  1414,  foL  191,  v9no. 


IBRAfflM  IBN  AL-MAHDI. 


Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mahdi  Ibn  Abi  Jaafar  al-Mansur  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
iO  AU  Ibn  Abd-AUah  Ibn  al- Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al-Muttalib  ^l'Hhsh\m\(descended/rom 
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Hdshim^  grandfather  to  Muhammad)^  brother  to  Harun  ar-Rashid.  This  prince 
had  great  talent  as  a  singer,  and  an  able  hand  on  musical  instruments ;  he  was 
also  an  agreeable  companion  at  parties  of  pleasure.  ^  Being  of  a  dark  complexion 
which  he  inherited  from  his  mother  Shikia  or  Shakla  (who  was  a  negress),  and 
ofa  large  frame  ofbody,  he  received  the  nameof  a/- TV/znm  {the  dragon).  Hewasa 
maa  of  great  merit  and  a  perfect  scholar,  possessed  of  an  open  heart  and  a 
generous  hand ;  his  like  had  never  before  been  seen  among  the  sons  of  khalifs, 
none  of  whom  spoke  with  more  propriety  and  elegance,  or  composed  verses  with 
greater  ability.  He  was  proclaimed  khalif  at  Baghdad  some  time  after  A.  H.  200, 
during  the  absence  of  al-Mamun  {the  reigning  khalif)  in  Khorasan;(the  his- 
tory of  that  event  is  well  known)  (1) ;  and  he  continued  for  two  years  khalif  in 
that  city :  at-Tabari  says^  in  his  Annals,  that  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  lasted  one  year, 
eleven  months,  and  twelve  days.  The  cause  which  induqed  the  people  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  al-Mamun  and  proclaim  Ibrahim  khalif,  was  the  conduct 
of  the  former,  who  during  his  slay  in  KhoraSan,  appointed  for  his  successor  Ali  Ibn 
Musa  ar-Rida,  whose  life  shall  be  given  in  the  letter^m.  This  choice  being  highly 
displeasing  to  {the  members  of  the  reigning  family)  the  Abbasides  (2),  who 
were  in  Baghdad,  they  proclaimed  Ibrahim,  uncle  to  al-Mamun^  khalif,  under 
the  title  of  al-Mubarak  (the  Blessed);  this  took  place  on  Tuesday,  25th  Zu  '1- 
Hijja,  A.  H.  201  (June,  A.  D.  817) .  The  Abbasides  of  Baghdad  began  first  by 
making  a  secret  promise  of  allegiance  to  Ibrahim,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
look  a  similar  engagement  the  1st  Muharram,  302  (July  20th,  A.  D.  81 7«),  pro- 
nouncing at  the  same  time  the  deposition  of  al-Mamun ;  then,  on  Friday, 
5th  Muharram,  they  published  their  resolution,  and  Ibrahim  mounted  the  pul- 
pit (3) .  Al-Mamun,  on  appointing  Ali  Ibn  Musa  for  his  successor,  had  ordered 
the  public  to  cease  wearing  black,  which  was  the  distinctive  colour  of  the  Abba- 
sides, and  to  put  on  green  {which  colour  was  appropriated  to  the  family  of  Ali 
and  their  partisans)  :  this  gave  also  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Abbasides,  and 
was  one  of  the  motives  which  provoked  their  enmity  towards  al-Mamun :  the 
wearing  of  black  was  re-established  on  Thursday,  29th  Zu  '1-Kaada,  207  (May, 
A.  D.  823) ;  the  reason  which  rendered  this  change  necessary  is  given  by  at-Tabari 
in  his  Annals  (4).  On  al-Mamun's  setting  out  for  Baghdad  from  Khorasan,  Ibra- 
him became  apprehensive  for  his  personal  safety,  and  concealed  himself;  tliis  was 
on  Wednesday,  16th  Zu  1-Hijja,  203  (June,  A.  D,  819) ;  before  which  took  place 
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many  events  long  to  relate,  and  which  I  have  no  space  to  record  in  this  abridg- 
ment (5).  Al-Mamun  made  his  entry  into  Baghdad  on  Sunday,  15th  Safar,  204 
(August,  819).  At  the  time  when  Ibrahim  concealed  himself,  the  poet  Dibil  al- 
Khozai  made  the  following  verses  on  him  : 

The  son  of  Shakla  and  his  gang  raised  tumults  in  Irak;  then  every  fool  and  villain 
flew  to  join  him!  Were  Ibrahim  fit  to  reign,  the  empire  had  devolved  by  right  to 
Muh&rik,  to  Zulzul,  and  to  M&rikl  Must  it  be? — but  no  I  'tis  impossible!  Must  the 
patrimony  of  the  khalifs  pass  from  one  reprobate  to  another  ? 

Muharik,  Zulzul,  and  Marik,  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verses, 
were  public  singers  of  that  time.  The  history  of  Ibrahim's  adventures  is  long  [to 
relate)  and  well  known  (6)  {so  we  shall  merely  cite  the  following  incident  of 
his  life,  and  give  it  m  his  own  words) :  **  Al-Mamun  said  to  me,  on  my  going 
**  to  see  him  after  having  obtained  pardon:  *  Is  it  thou  who  art  the  negro 
**  khalif  ?'  to  which  I  replied  :  *  Commander  of  the  Faithful  I  I  am  he  whom 
' '  thou  hast  deigned  to  pardon ;  and  it  has  been  said  by  the  slave  of  the 
ll**Banu'l-Hashas(7): 

*  When  men  extol  their  worth,  the  slave  of  the  family  of  Hash&s  can  supply,  by 
'  his  verses,  the  defect  of  birth  and  fortune. 

*  Though  I  be  a  slave,  my  soul,  through  its  noble  nature,  is  free;  though  my  body  be 
*■  dark,  my  mind  is  fair. 

"  To  this  al-Mamun  replied  :  *  Uncle!  a  jest  of  mine  has  put  you  in  a  serious 
^'  mood.'     He  then  spoke  these  verses : 

*  Blackness  of  skin  cannot  degrade  an  ingenious  mind,  or  lessen  the  worth  of  the 
'  scholar  and  the  wit.  Let  darkness  claim  the  colour  of  your  body;  I  claim  as  mine 
'  your  fair  and  candid  soul.'  " 

A  modern  poet,  Ibn  Kalakis,  whose  life  we  shall  give,  has  versified  the  same 

thought,  with  some  additions  of  his  own,  and  expressed  it  most  happily;  his 

words  are : 

There  are  females  dark  in  skin,  but  in  conduct  clear  and  pure;  whose  presence  would 
induce  the  {white)  camphor  to  envy  the  {black)  musk :  'tis  thus  with  the  pupil  of  the  eye; 
men  think  it  black,  though  merely  [concentrated)  light. 

The  khalif  al-Motasim,  successor  of  al-Mamun,  was  one  day  seated  on  his 
(hrone;  having  on  his  right  al-Abbas,  son  to  al-Mamun,  and  on  his  left  Ibrahim 
Ibn  al*Mahdi,  when  the  latter  began  playing  with  a  ring  he  held  in  his  hand ; 
'*  What  ring  is  that  T  said  al- Abbas ;  '*  It  is  a  ring,"  replied  Ibrahim,  *'  which 
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'*  I  pledged  during  the  reign  of  your  father  (8),  but  which  I  redeemed  only  in  the 
**  reign  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  {here  present].''  '^  By  Allah!  " 
answered  al-Abbas,  '*  since  you  are  ungrateful  to  my  father,  who  spared  your 
*'  life  notwithstanding  the  enormity  of  your  crime,  you  will  not  be  thankful  to 
**  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  for  having  redeemed  your  ring."  The  other 
was  silenced  by  this  retort.  Ibrahim's  adventures  form  a  very  long  narrative 
which  is  related  by  historians,  I,  however,  have  abridged  his  history,  and 
indicated  the  leading  points  only;  but  at-Tabari  and  others  have  given  it  in  full. 
When  al-Mamun  got  Ibrahim  in  his  power,  he  consulted  the  vizir  Ahmad  Ibn 
Abi  Khalid  al-Ahwal  (9)  as  to  what  .should  be  done  with  the  prisoner,  and 
received  this  answer :  **  Commander  of  the  Faithful!  if  you  punish  him  with 
*'  death,  you  will  have  your  like  {among  soi^ereigns] ,  but  if  you  forgive  him, 
*'  you  will  be  peerless."  Ibrahim  was  bom  about  the  first  of  Zu  '1-Kaada, 
A.  H.  162  (July,  A.  D.  779) ;  and  died  at  Sarr-man-raa,  on  Friday,  7th  Ra- 
madan, 224  (July,  A.  D.  839) ;  funeral  prayers  were  read  over  him  by  his 
nephew  al-Motasim.  Al-Jauhari  {the  lexicographer)  mentions  in  his  Sahdh^  under 
the  word  raa^  six  different  manners  of  writing  Serr'-men-raay  viz  :  Sorr-man- 
raa,  Sarr-man-raa,  Sorr-min-rai,  Sarr-min-rai,  Saa-man-raa,  and  Samarra; 
which  last,  with  the  final  syllable  lengthened,  has  been  employed  by  al-Bohtori, 
in  this  verse :  '^  And  you  placed  it  as  a  leading  mark  at  Samarrai."  I  know  not, 
however,  if  this  pronunciation  be  in  use,  or  if  the  poet  only  adopted  it  from 
necessity  {on  account  of  the  measure  of  the  i^erse,  which  here  requires  a  long 
final  syllable).  This  city,  which  is  situated  in  Irak,  was  built  by  al-Motasim  in 
the  year  220  (A.  D.  835);  in  it  is  the  cavern  from  which  the  Imamites  expect 
the  coming  forth  of  the  twelfth  Imam  f  1 0),  whose  life  shall  be  given  in  the  letter  M. 

(1)  See  AbtdfedcB  Annalety  t.  II,  p.  117. 

(2)  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  number  of  persons  descended  from  al-AbbAs  amounted,  in  A.  H.  200, 
to  33,000,  according  to  a  census  made  by  al-M&mtin-     (Ibn  al-Athlr.     Abt  'l-FadA.) 

(3)  During  more  than  three  centuries  it  was  customary  for  the  khalifs  to  pronounce,  in  person,  the  Khotba, 
or  declaration  of  faith,  from  the  pulpit  every  Friday ;  Ibrahim,  in  mounting  the  pulpit,  had  thus  openly 
assumed  the  functions  of  khalif.  The  details  of  this  revolt  are  to  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  Abd  '1-FadA ; 
see  also,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Orientate,  the  article  Mahoun  . 

(4)  The  entire  original  teitofat-Tabari  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  BibliotMque  du  Ao<;butIbn  al-Athtr,  who 
has  often  copied  him  verbatim  in  his  Annals,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  passage:  **  In  the  year  207  took 
**  place  the  revolt  of  Abd  ar-RahmAn  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd-AUah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi 
'*  T&Ub,  in  the  country  of  the  tribe  of  Akk,  situated  in  the  province  of  Yemen.    He  called  on  the  people  to 
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''  adopt  the  Rida  (the  accepted  of  God)  o(  the  family  of  Mohammad ."  (Indeed  every  Abbaside  who  revolted 
agaiDftt  the  Omaiyades,  and  every  member  of  the  family  of  Ali  vho  revolted  against  the  Abbasides,  repre- 
sented himself  as  a  lieutenant  of  that  mysterious  person  the  Rida,  who  ^as  of  course  unknown  to  the  unini- 
tiated, and  in  some  cases  was  the  very  individual  who  headed  the  insurrection).  **  The  cause  of  this  revolt 
'*  was  the  unjust  conduct  of  the  government  agents  in  Yemen,  which  obliged  the  people  to  proclaim  Abd 
'*  ar-RahmAn.  When  news  of  this  came  to  Al-MAm6n,  he  sent  against  him  Din&r  Ibn  Abd- Allah,  with  a 
*'  numerous  army,  and  gave  him  also  letters  of  pardon  for  the  rebel.  DinAr,  after  visiting  the  great  fair  of 
*'  Mekka,  and  performing  the  pilgrimage,  marched  towards  Yemen,  and  sent  the  pardon  to  Abd  ar-RahmAn, 
*'  who  accepted  it,  and  submitted  to  the  authority  of  al-MAmOn,  by  placing  his  hand  in  that  of  Dinir, 
"  who  brought  him  to  al-Mamdn.  On  account  of  this  (revolt)  al-Mhrntn  forbid  the  members  of  the 
'*  family  of  Ali  to  enter  into  his  presence,  and  ordered  them  to  wear  black:  this  took  place  the  28th  Z<k*l- 
**  Kaada."    (Ibn  al-Athir's  Kdmil,  Arabic  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  under  the  year  207.) 

(5)  Those  events  are  related  by  Aba  T-FadA  in  his  Annals. 

(6)  During  the  time  of  Ibrahim's  concealment,  he  had  a  number  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  the  history  of 
his  disguises  and  adventures  Is  very  amusing;  but  it  has  not,  as  yet,  been  translated  into  any  European  lan- 
guage: M.  Humbert,  of  Geneva,  has  given  however  the  Arabic  teit  of  It  in  his  Analecta  Arahica;  and 
M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  Intends  publishing  a  French  translation  of  the  Kitdh  ol-Aghdni,  In  which  will  be 
found  many  curious  stories  respecting  Ibrahim. 

(7)  According  to  the  author  of  the  Maedlik  al-Ahedr,  (Arabic  MS.  of  the  Bib.duRoi,  ancien  fonds, 
n«  1371,  fol.  78;)  this  poet's  name  was  Sohaim  ^%jusr^ »  and  the  Ban^  '1-HashAs  were  a  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Asad.  I  suspect  him  to  have  lived  before  the  introduction  of  Islamism ;  Tabriz!  cites  a  verse  of  his  in  the 
commentary  on  the  Eamdia,  p.  492. 

(8)  Al-MAmftn  was  reputed  avaricious,  and  to  this  Ibrahim  alluded;  for  a  khalif  should  not  have  suffered 
any  of  his  family  to  remain  in  want. 

(9)  The  vizir  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  KhAlid  al-Ahwal  was  a  freedman,  and  had  been  employed  as  Kdtib,  or  scribe 
in  the  government  ofBces  before  his  nomination  to  the  place  of  vizir.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
prudence,  and  foresight,  and  possessed,  besides,  the  talent  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  an  elegant  and  correct 
style.  He  died  A.  H.  210  (A.  D.  825),  according  to  Fakhr  ad-dtn.  (MS.  of  the  Bib,  duRoi,  No.  895,  fol.  218.) 
D'Herbelot,  in  the  Bibliothique  Orientals  article  ABHBn,  relates  an  anecdote  tending  to  prove  the  ignorance 
of  this  vizir:  In  this  he  has  committed  a  double  mistake;  the  Arabic  expression  made  use  of  by  the  khalif 
Motasim  is  incorrectly  translated  ( compare  the  note  given  by  Reiske  in  the  second  volume  of  Abd  'l-FadA's 
Annals,  page  684,  with  M.  de  Sacy's  observation  in  the  ^n(^o/o^<e  grammaticale,  p.  138);  the  second  error 
of  d'Herbelot  consists  In  applying  this  anecdote  to  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  KhMid,  and  not  to  Ahmad  Ibn  Ammar  Ibn 
Sb&di,  ^3li^  ^  j^s- ,  who  was  the  ignorant  vizir  in  question  (compare  Ibn  Khallik&n's  Life  of  Muham- 
mad Ibn  az-Zaiy&t  with  Fakhr  ad-dtn,  fol.  218.) 

(10)  See  Bib.  OHent,,  Imam. 


IBRAHIM  AN-NADIM  AL-MAUSILI. 

Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Mahan  (or  Maimun)  Ibn  Bahman  Ibn  Nusk 
adopted  member  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim,  and  descended  from  a  family  of  Arrajan 
(  a  citjr  in  the  pronnce  oj  Khuzestdn  )  :  he  is  generally  known  by  the 
title  of  an-Nadim  al-Mausih  {the  social  companion  or  singer  from  ,^fosul,) 
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though  not  born  in  that  city ;  but  having  gone  to  live  there  for  some  time,  he 
was  called  a  Mosulite;  (such  is  the  observation  made  by  Abu  '1-Faraj  of  Ispahan, 
in  his  Kitdb  aJUJgkdni) :  he  came  of  a  noble  Persian  house,  but  his  father,  had 
emigrated  and  settled  at  Kuf^  The  first  khalif  in  whose  presence  he  sung  was  i^ 
al-Mahdi,  son  of  al-Mansihr ;  he  was  unequalled  as  a  singer,  and  he  discovered 
several  new  musical  modes ;  when  Ibrahim  sung,  with  his  wife's  brother,  Man- 
sur,  called  also  Zulzul^  to  j),peompany  him  on  the  lute,  the  audience  were  trans- 
ported with  pleasure.  Ilii  adventures  and  concerts  are  equally  famous :  it  is 
related  that  the  khalif  Harun  ar-Raschid  was  passionately  fond  of  a  fair  slave 
named  Marida,  but  they  quarrelled,  and  their  mutual  displeasure  continued  for 
some  time.  This  induced  Jaafar  the  Barmakide  (^  Harun' s  i^izir)  to  order  (the 
poet)  al-Abbas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf  to  compose  something  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stance, and  the  following  verses  were  written  by  him  in  consequence  : 

Return  to  the  friends  you  have  abandoned ;  the  bondsman  of  love  but  seldom  shuns 
[his  mistress) :  if  your  mutual  estrangement  long  endure,  indifierence  will  glide  [into 
your  hearts)  and  [lost  affection)  will  hardly  be  retrieved. 

In  pursuance  to  Jaafar's  orders,  Ibrahim  sung  these  verses  to  ar-Raschid,  who 
immediately  hastened  to  Marida,  and  got  reconciled  to  her.  She  then  asked  him 
what  brought  about  this  event;  and  being  informed  of  what  had  passed,  ordered 
to  Ibrahim  and  al-Abbas  a  present  of  10,000  dirhems  each,  and  ar-Raschid,  on 
her  request,  recompensed  them  with  a  reward  of  40,000  dirhems  (1) .  Ibrahim 
had  been  put  into  the  Matbak  or  chief  prison  of  Baghdad  by  ar  -|Raschid  ,  and 
Salm  al-Khasir  (2)  (thepoet)  related  to  Abu  '1-Atahiya  what  had  happened;  on 
which  the  latter  pronounced  these  verses : 

Oh,  Salmt  Salmi  without  thee  no  joy  remains  :  al-Mausili  is  in  prison,  and  our  life 
has  become  bitter  I  Pleasures  are  no  longer  sweet,  since  their  author^noblest  of  men  I 
is  hidden  by  the  prison  ( from  our  sight) .  Al-Mausili  has-been  abandoned  by  all  God's 
creatures  ;  but  their  life  {now)  feels  harsh  and  irksome.  Disport  and  joy  are  in  prison, 
and  nought  remains  on  earth  to  disport  and  give  joy. 

Ibrahim  was  born  at  Kufa,  A.  H.  125  (A.  D.  742),  and  he  died  in  Baghdad 
of  a  disorder  in  the  intestines,  A.  H.  188  (A.  D.  804);  others  say  213(A.  D.  828), 
but  the  first  is  the  right  date :  we  shall  speak  again  of  this  event  in  the  Life  of 
al-Abbas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf  (which  see)  •  It  is  said  that  Ibrahim  al  Mausili,  Abu  '1- 
Atahiya  the  poet,  and  Abu  Amr  as-Shaibani  the  grammarian,  died  at  Baghdad,  in 
the  year  213,  and  on  the  same  day;  it  is  also  related  that  Ibrahim  was  yet  a  child 
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when  his  father  died^and  that  the  tribe  ofTamim  took  charge  ofhim.and  brought  him 
up;  for  which  reason  he  was  styled  TamimL  We  shall  make  mention  of  his  son  Is- 
hak.  According  to  al-Jauhari  (3)  and  al-Hazimi,  the  word -^rra/aw  is  written  with 
a  doubter:  we  shall  speak  again  of  this  place  in  the  Life  of  Ahmad  al-Arrajani. 

(1)  The  silTcr  dirhems  of  ar-Rashld's  coinage  are  nearly  of  the  same  weight  as  the  French  franc,  but  they 
are  much  broader  and  thinner. 

(2)  Abd  AmrSalm  Ibn  Amr  al-Rh&sir  (the  loter)  native  of  Basra  a  poet  notorious  for  his  profligate  life,  lived 
at  Baghdad,  and  was  cotemporary  wilh  the  khalifs  al-Mahdi,  al-HAdl,  and  ar-RaschId ;  he  made  verses  in  praise 
of  the  khalifs  and  the  Barmakides.  The  surname  of  the  loaer^  was  given  to  biro,  because  he  sold  a  copy  of 
the  Koran  to  buy  a  book  of  poetry  with  the  money,  or  else  because  he  had  squandered  the  riches  he 
inherited  from  his  father;  such  are  the  explanations  given  in  the  KamiU;  but  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
remodeled  edition  of  Ibn  Khallik&n's  work  (MS.  of  the  BibHothique  du  Roi,  No.  731)  says  that  SAlim,  for 
so  he  calls  him  erroneously,  bought  a  lute  with  the  money  he  got  for  his  Koran ;  the  same  writer  gives  the 
year  186  as  that  of  his  death;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  this  author  is  very  often  mistaken,  and  shows 
great  ignorance  in  many  of  the  alterations  made  by  him  in  Ibn  Khallik&n's  work.  The  author  of  the  Kitdb 
al-Aghdnif  mentions  Salm  in  the  Life  of  Ahd  'l-At&hiya,  but  furnishes  no  information  respecting  him.  Ibn 
ai-Abb&r,  in  his  al-Hullat  aeSiyard  (Arabic  MS  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  society  of  Paris) ,  states  that  the 
book  of  poetry  bought  by  Salm  was  the  diw&n  of  Amro'1-kais  (fol,  141,  recio).  The  analysis  of  this  work  is 
given  by  Casiri  in  his  Bibliotheca  Arahica  under  the  number  1649. 

(3)  Ibn  KhalUk&n  has  omitted  the  Life  of  al-Jauhari  In  his  work,  but  some  information  may  be  obtained 
on  this  subject  from  Hamaker's  Specimefi  Catalogi  Cod,  MSS,,  Lugd,  Bat,,  p.  48.  This  lexicographer  died  at 
NaisApftr,  A.  H.  392  ( A.  D.  1002).    ( Yafi's  Kitdb  al-Jandn,  MS.  No.  137. ) 


IBRAHIM  ASSULI. 

Ibrahim    Ibn    al-Abbas   Ibn    Muhammad     Ibn   Sul-Takin   as-Suli    was    a 

poet  of  reputation  and  talent ;  his  works  have  been  collected  and  form  a  small 

volume  of  exquisite  pieces;  the   following  is  a  specimen  of  his  tender  style : 

Visits  draw  close  the  hearts  which  coolness  had  parted ;  but  my  visit  to  (the  capricious) 
Laila  has  changed  her  affection  to  dislike  I  The  maids  that  dwell  in  the  (distant)  valley 
of  al-Liwa  are  nearer  to  me  than  Laila,  though  her  dwelling  be  here  at  hand  (1) . 

The  style  of  his  prose  writings  is  admirable ;  as,  for  instance^  in  the  following 
threatening  letter  written  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  khalif  to  some  rebels : 
45  <'  Know  that  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  hath  patience;  to  which,  if  useless, 
''threats  succeed;  if  they  avail  not,  his  resolutions  shall.  Adieu."  This 
address  is  not  only  concise  but  also  highly  figurative ;  in  fact,  it  has  given  rise  to 
the  following  verse  : 

To  useless  delay  threats  succeed;  if  they  avail  not,  resolution  shall. 
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This  author  used  to  say  :  'Mn  composing  my  letters  I  relied  merely  on 
''  those  ideas  which  my  mind  might  inspire,  and  on  those  sentiments  which 
**  might  spring  from  my  heart;  I  except,  however,  these  two  passages:  ^  That 
'  ^  which  guarded  them  exposed  them  ( to  danger ) ;  and  their  asjrlum  became 
"  their  prison!'  diad  in  another  letter  of  mine:  ^  Thejr  hurled  him  from  his  for- 
**  tress  to  a  prison^  and  they  caused  him  to  exchange  hope  for  death  (2)/ '  In 
**  the  latter  sentence,  I  imitated  the  following  verse  by  Moslim  Ibn  al-Walid  al- 
*'  Ansari,  surnamed  Saria  'UGhawdni  {the  {vanquished  by  tliefour)  (3)  : 

'  ( He  appeared)  standing  on  [mount]  Mahaj,  on  the  [fatal]  day  of  Zd-Rohaj  [k] :  he 
'  seemed  the  speedy  death  of  all  my  hopes/ 

*'  In  the  former  sentence,  I  imitated  an  expression  used  by  Abu  Tammam  in 
*•  these  verses: 

'  If  he  enter  the  desert,  he  shall  meet  with  sword  and  lance  instead  of  hospitality  ;  and 
'  he  shall  quench  his  thirst  at  the  cistern  of  Death  I  If  he  raise  a  wall  around  him,  it 
*  shall  not  be  his  fortress,  but  his  prison  I  If  not,  let  him  know  that  you  are  angry 
*■  with  him,  and  fear  alone  shall  doubtless  cause  his  death  / 

Ibrahim  as-Suli  was  sister  s  son  to  al-Abbas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf,  (he  famous  poet;  he 
was  called  as^Suli,  after  his  grandfather,  Sul-Tekin,  a  prince  of  Jorjan,  who  made 
profession  of  Islamism  to  Yazid  Ibn  al-Muhallab  Ibn  AbiSufra  {the Moslimconque-- 
roro/A^Aora^aA4).ThehafizAbu'l-Kasim  Hamza  Ibn Yusufas-Sahmi(5) says,  in  his 
History  of  Jorjan :  *  *As-Suii  came  of  a  family  native  of  Jorjan;  (Sul,  or  as  it  issome- 
^'  times  pronounced,  Jul,  is  the  name  of  a  demesne  situated  in  Jorjan) ;  he  was  pa^ 
*'  ternal  uncle  to  the  father  of  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Abd  Allah 
**  Ibn  al-Abbas  as-Suli,  author  of  the  Book  of  Vizirs  and  other  works ;  so  their 
*'  genealogies  meet  in  one  common  progenitor,  al-Abbas.  {as-Sulis  father).'' 
Abu  Abd-Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Dawud  Ibn  al-Jarrah  (6)  mentions  him  in  his 
Kitab  aUWarakat  in  these  terms  :  **  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Muhammad 
''  Ibn  Sul,  surnamed  Abu  Ishak,  native  of  Baghdad,  drew  his  origin  from  Kho- 
**  rasan ;  he  was  a  better  poet  than  the  other  Kdtibs  (7)  who  were  cotemporary 
^ '  with  him^  and  his  style  was  more  graceful  than  theirs ;  his  poems  are  short,  con- 
••  taining  from  three  to  ten  verses  only ;  but  his  descriptions  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
^'  fortune  have  not  been  outdone.  He  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable  Turkish 
'*  family  ;  the  two  brothers,  Sul  and  Firuz  were  Turkish  princes  of  Jorjan,  who 
''  had  adopted  the  Magian  religion,  and  become  quite  like  Persians.     Wlien 
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^'  Yazid  Ibn  al-Muhallib  came  to  Jorjan,  they  obtained  from  him  their  amnesty, 
^'  and  Sul  having  made  to  him  profession  of  Islamism^  remained  constantly  with 
'^  him  till  they  both  fell  in  the  battle  of  al-Akr  (8).  Abu  Omara  Muhammad 
"  Ibn  Sul  was  one  of  the  principal  (^Abbaside)  missionaries  (9)  ;  he  was  killed, 
**  along  with  Mukatil  Ibn  Hakim  al-Akki  (10)  and  some  others,  by  Abd- Allah 
'^  Ibn  Ali  al-Abbasi,  uncle  to  the  Khalifs  Safiah  and  al-Mansur,  when  he  revolted 
''  against  his  nephew  (11).  Ibrahim  and  his  brother  Abd-Allah  became  adhe- 
'^  rents  to  {the  vizir)  al  Fadl  Ibn  Sahl,  surnamed  Zu  '1-Riasatain  (12) ;  Ibrahim 
'^  was  then  employed  in  the  provinces,  as  agent  for  the  Sultan,  and  filled  succes- 
'*  sively  different  places  in  the  government-offices,  till  he  died;  he  was  then 
•*  director  of  the  demesne  and  gratuity  office  (13)  at  Sarr-man-raa :  his  death 
'•  took  place  in  the  middle  of  Shaban,  A,  H.  243  (December,  A.  D.  857).  The 
*'  poet  Dibil  al-Khozai  said  of  him :  '  If  Ibrahim  had  sought  to  make  out  his 
''  livelihood  by  his  poetical  talents,  he  would  have  {gained  all  and)  left  us 
14  **^  nothing.'  "  I  read  the  collection  of  his  poems  and  made  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  it ;  but  I  suspect  the  first  not  to  be  his,  as  I  found  it  also  in  the 
poetical  works  of  Moslim  Ibn  al-Walid  al-Ansari : 

Let  not  the  longing  of  your  soul  for  family  and  home  prevent  your  enjoying  an 
easy  life  in  comfort:  in  every  country  where  you  choose  to  dwell,  you  will  find  a 
family  and  (friendly)  neighbours,  in  place  of  those  you  left  behind. 

The  following  verses  are  by  as-Suli ;  and  it  is  said  that  if  they  be  frequently 
repeated  by  a  person  under  sudden  misfortune,  God  will  deliver  him  from  it : 

A  man  meets  with  a  disaster  he  cannot  avert,  and  from  which  God  alone  can  deliver 
him.  But  often,  when  the  evil  is  complete,  with  rings  [and  iron  meshes)  strongly 
riven  [ik]^  it  passes  away  while  he  thinks  that  nothing  can  dispel  it. 

By  the  same : 

The  fittest  sharer  in  your  joy  is  he  who  has  been  partner  (15)  in  your  sorrow  :  when 
generous  [travellers)  repose  in  the  plain,  they  think  of  those  who  kept  them  company  in 
the  rugged  stations  [left  behind). 

The  next  verses  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  him  to  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd 
al -Malik  az-Zaiyat,  vizir  to  al-Motasim : 

When  Fortune  treated  me  as  a  brother,  you  were  also  my  brother ;  but  when  she 
rejected  me,  you  became  my  rancorous  foe.  I  once  blamed  Fortune  for  her  rigour 
towards  you,  but  now  I  blame  her  [for  the  treatment  I  experienced )  from  you.  I  counted 
you  [as  a  protector)  against  misfortunes,  and  behold  me  now  imploring  your  mercy! 
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By  the  same : 

Thou  wast  dear  to  me  as  the  apple  of  my  eye ;  for  thee  (alone)  my  eyes  shed  their 
tears.    Die  now  who  may,  since  thou  art  gone !    Thou  wast  my  only  care. 

AbuTammam  cites  in  his  Hamasa  (16),  in  the  chapter  of  amatory  poetry,  the 

following  verses  by  as-Suli : 

I  am  told  that  Laila  has  sent  an  intercessor  to  implore  my  favour;  why  is  not  Laila 
herself  that  intercessor?  Does  there  then  exist  one  whom  I  honour  more  than  Laila? 
(find  such  and  challenge  glory  I)  (17]  or  am  I  then  a  man  that  will  not  obey  her? 

This  poet  has  written  a  great  number  of  charming  pieces,  [which  I  cannot 
cite  here,  as)  brevity  suits  best  such  an  abridgement  as  this.  We  shall  mention 
his  nephew  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  as-Suli  among  the  Muhammads.  Ibrahim  as-Suli 
died  the  15th  Shaban,  A.H.  243  (December,  A.  D.  857)  at  Sarr-man-raa. 

(1}  The  Arabic  word  which  signifies  to  draw  near^means  also  to  he  reconciled ;  and,  by  a  similar  analogy, 
the  word  which  denotes  teparation  or  dUtance  can  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  alienation  or  mutual  coolneu; 
such  quibbles  and  conceits  were  highly  in  favour  at  the  time  when  Ibn  KhallikAn  wrote,  though  ancient 
authors  were  very  sparing  of  them.  The  valley  of  Livoa,  or  the  retired  tpot  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  ante-blamic  poets ;  there  it  is  that  the  mistress  of  the  poet  is  supposed  to 
reside.  The  Moslim  poets  make  continual  allusions  to  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  the  nomadic  Arabs ; 
those  works  were  for  them  what  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  for  us. 

(2)  Here,  in  the  Arabic  teit,  some  words  of  nearly  a  similar  sound,  but  of  different  significations,  are  joined 
together  artftiUy  enough;  but  the  beauty,  if  any,  of  these  expressions  is  quite  lost  in  the  translation. 

(3)  Moslim  Ibn  al-Waltd  al-AnsAri  was  one  of  the  galaxy  of  poeto  who  shone  at  the  court  of  the  Abbaside 
khalifii.  In  his  verses  he  celebrated  the  praises  of  al-MAmdn,  ar-Raschtd,  the  Barmakides,  and  other  great 
men ;  he  was  appointed  Redre$$or  of  Grievances  ( see  de  Sacy's  Chrestomathie,  t  I,  p.  132)  in  JorjAn ,  through 
the  protection  of  the  vizir  al-FadI  Ibn  Sahl  Zt  'l-RIAsatain.  He  was  tumamed  the  vanquished  by  the  fair 
on  account  of  his  having  composed  the  following  verse : 

ff^hat  then  is  life,  if  toe  spend  not  our  evenings  with  (those  we)  love,  and  if  we  fall  not,  towards 
morning,  vjanquished  by  the  wine-cup  and  by  fair  large  eyes?* 

( See  Freytag's  Hamdsa,  p.  428. ) 

The  author  of  the  Kitdh  al-Aghdni  gives  little  information  respectihg  this  poet ;  he  merely  says  that  Ibn 
Konbar^J5  ^  ^j^  ^  jS^\  ji>j  j^i  ^1  (a  poet  of  the  time  of  al-M&miln,  and  Moslim  Ibn  al*Waltd 
composed  virulent  satires  against  each  other,  and  that  they  sometimes  came  to  blows.   (Aghdni,  t.  Ill,  p.2tt2. ) 

(4)  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  words,  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  still  some  doubts. 
(5>  As-Sahmi  died  A.  H.  427,  (A.  D.  1036)  :  {Tab.  al-Boffdz).  Besides  the  History  of  his  native  place, 

JorjAn,  he  composed  some  other  works,  such  as  the  Arbain  ci/-l^oidamya, which  is  menXioned  by  Hajji  Khalifa 
in  his  Bibliographical  Lexicon;  Flttgel's  edition,  vol.  I,  page  233. 

(6)  Muhammad  Ibn  Daw6d  Ibn  al-Jarr&h,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  had  been  brought  up 
under  the  tuition  of  the  ablest  masters  in  eloquence,  poetry,  and  the  sciences.  He  followed  the  profession  of 
copyist,  and  transcribed  a  great  number  of  works,  the  copies  of  which  he  always  read  over  after.  In  order  to 
correct  whatever  faults  he  might  have  made.  When  Abd-AUah,  son  to  the  khalif  al-Motazz,  usurped  the 
sovereign  authority,  A.  H.  296  (AD.  906),  Ibn  al-JarrAh  became  his  vizir,  and  filled  that  place  till  the  fall 
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of  hb  master,  who  reigned  only  one  day;  he  then  sought  concealment  in  the  bouse  of  the  eunuch  Mftnis,  whom 
he  thought  bis  friend,  but  Mdnis  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Tizir  Ibn  al- 
Furftt,  who  had  advised  him  to  commit  this  treacherous  action.  (KUdb  al-Fihrett,  No.  874,  fol,  174,  verto,) 
See  also  the  life  of  Ibn  al-Furftt  in  this  work. 

(7)  The  Kdtihs,  or  writer$,  were  the  persons  employed  in  the  public  offices ;  the  directors,  clerks,  and 
secretaries  in  government  service  were  all  called  Kdtiht,  ^ 

(8)  Some  particulars  about  the  battle  of  al-Akr  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Tazld  Ibn  al-Muhallab. 

(9)  During  the  first  four  centuries  of  Islamisra,  every  family  which  pretended  to  the  throne  employed  agents 
or  missionaries  to  second  their  views;  those  men  were  sent  to  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  where  they 
established  secret  clubs,  or  lodg€$,  the  members  of  which  bad  to  pass  through  different  degrees  of  initiation ; 
each  club  was  under  a  president,  who  received  his  orders  from  the  provincial  missionary,  who  was  himself 
under  the  orders  of  the  grand-master,  DaX  'd-Do&U  The  family  of  Ali,  the  Abbasides,  the  Edrisites,  and 
the  Fatimites  always  kept  up  their  missionary  establishments,  even  when  in  the  height  of  their  power.  (See 
Ibn  al-AthIr  and  Ibn  KhaldCm,  pasiim.)  M.  de  Sacy  has  given  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Karmat 
missions,  which  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  Abbasides,  and  destroying  all  religions 
whatsoever.    ( See  Expoti  de  la  Religion  dee  Brutes,  1. 1,  Introduction. ) 

(10)  Muk&til,  one  of  the  most  active  abbaside  missionaries,  was  then  governor  of  Harrftn,  which  city  was 
taken  by  Abd  Allah  after  a  siege  of  forty  days.  His  son  Muhammad  Ibn  MukAtil  was  foster-brother  to  the 
khalif  ar-BashId,  who  appointed  him  governor  of  Ifrikiya  in  A.  H.  181.  (OyUm  al-Akhbar,  MS.  No.  736,  fol. 
137.— Ibn  al-AbbAr's  al-Hullai  asSiyard,  f.  13,  MS.  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.) 

(11)  See  AbulfedcB  Annales,  t.  II,  p.  9. 

(12)  Zt  4-RiAsatain,  the  pouestor  of  the  two  authorities,  namely,  the  civil  and  the  military,  .  ^o  p.^-^ 
Aji]^  ,4juJ1  surname  of  honour  given  to  the  vizir  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl.  (See  his  Life  in  this  work.)  This 
title  became  afterwards  very  common,  particularly  in  Spain. 

(13)  The  government  was  then  in  possession  of  a  great  number  of  demesnes,  mostly  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, and  which  were  usually  farmed  out  (their  Arabic  name  is  JHaa,  farms).  From  the  passage  of  Ibn  al-JarrAh 
cited  by  Ibn  KhallikAn,  1  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  income  of  these  lands  was  divided,  as  a  gratuitous 
donation,  among  the  persons  employed  by  government.  We  find  very  often  the  Jund,  or  paid  troops,  receiv- 
ing gratuities  or  free  gifts  from  the  khalifs  and  the  governors  of  provinces;  it  Is  probable  that  those  farm- 
rents  were  employed  for  the  purpose. 

(14)  This  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  large  and  wide  coats  of  mail,  which  were  so  highly  prized  and  so  loudly 
celebrated  by  the  apte-Islamic  poets :  as  a  coat  of  mail  covers  the  body  of  the  warrior,  so  misfortunes  surround 
the  wretched  on  every  side. 

(15)  The  verb  o*^^j  ^^  employed  here  for  ^^\\  which  takes  its  signification  from  the  word  'ij^\  sharer. 
(See  at-Tabrtzi's  Commentary  on  the  Hamdsa,  page  696.) 

(16)  See  Frey tag's  Hamdsa^  p.  540,  with  the  Commentary  of  at-Tabrtzi. 

(17)  This  reminds  us  of  Virgil's  *'  Die  quibus  in  terris,  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo." 


NIFTAWAIH. 
Abu  Abd  Allah  Ibrahim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Orfa  Ibn  Solaiman  Ibn  al-Mo- 
ghairalbnHabiblbn  al-Muhallab  Ibn  AbiSufra  al-Azdi,  surnamed  Niftawaih,  the 
grammarian,  native  of  Wasit^  was  a  man  of  learning  and  talent^  and  author  of 
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some  esteemed  works  on  general  literature.  He  was  born  at  Wasit,  A.  H.  244 
[A.  D.  858),  though  some  say  A.  H.  230;  he  dwelt  at  Baghdad,  where  he  died  on 
Wednesday,  6th  Safar,  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  A.  H.  323  (A.  D.  935) ; 
others  say,  however,  that  he  and  Ibn  Mujahid  al-Mukri  (1)  died  at  Baghdad  in 
the  year  324 :  he  was  buried  the  next  day  at  the  gate  of  Kufa.  Ibn  Khalawaih 
remarks  that  Niftawaih  was  the  only  man  among  the  learned  who  was  named 
Ibrahim  and  sumamed  Abu  Abd  Allah.  The  following  specimen  of  his  poetry 
is  quoted  by  Abu  Ali  al-Kali  in  his  Kitdb  al-AmdlL 

My  heart  [fixed]  on  thee»  is  mor6  tender  than  thy  cheeks  (2);  my  strength  is  less 
than  the  power  of  thine  eyes  (3)  1  Why  will  thou  not  pity  him  whose  soul  is  unjustly 
tortured,  and  whom  love  inclinelh  towards  thee  with  affection? 

The  following  epigram  was  made  on  him  by  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn 

Zaid  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Hosain,  native  of  Wasit,  a  celebrated  metaphysician,  and 

author  of  the  Imdma  and  a  treatise  on  the  unattainable  excellence  of  the  style  in 

which  the  Koran  is  written,  etc. : 

He  that  likes  not  the  sight  of  a  reprobate  should  avoid  meeting  Niftawaih  I  May 
God  burn  him  with  one  half  of  his  name  (3j ,  and  cause  him  to  be  denounced  with 
the  other. 

(  The  author  of  this  charade)  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  died  A.  H.  307 
(A.  D.  919)  or  306.  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  al-Fadl  relates  this  anecdote:  ''  Ibn  So- 
*'  raij,  IbnDawud  az-Zahiri,  and  Niftawaih  went  forth  to  a  feast,  whither  they 
*'  were  invited :  now  the  way  lead  them  to  a  narrow  passage,  and  each  of  them 
"  wished  his  companions  to  pass  before  himself;  so  Ibn  Soraij  said  :  *  A  strait 
•'  road  begetteth  evil  manners.'  (^  Yea!')  said  IbnDawud,  'but  it  teacheth 
• '  the  true  worth  of  men ; '  to  this  Niftawaih  rejoined  :  '  When  friendship  is 
**  solid  ,  ceremony  is  done  away.'  "  Niftawaih  is  sometimes  pronounced,  but 
not  so  correctly,  Naftawaih;  Abu  Mansur  at-Thaalibi  says,  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work,  the  Latdif  al-Madrif,  that  he  received  this  name  for  his  ugli- 
ness and  dark  complexion,  he  being  likened  to  the  substance  called  nift  [naph- 
tha or  bitumen):  this  name  was  given  him  in  imitation  of  that  of  Sibawaih  [the 
famous  grammarian)^  whose  son  he  was  called,  on  account  of  his  grammatical 
knowledge,  and  of  his  following  the  system,  and  teaching  the  work  of  that  writer. 
We  shall  treat  of  Niftawaih  and  the  other  names  of  this  form  in  our  life  of 
Sibawaih,  whose  name  is  Amr  :  consult  that  article. 

(1)  Abti  Bekr  Ahmad  Ibn  Mftsa  Ibn  al-Abb4s  Ibn  MujAhid  al-Mukri  (teacher  of  the  right  reading  of  the 
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Korin\  and  flnt  man  in  Irak  in  that  capacity,  was  born  in  Baghdad  A.  H.  245  (A  D.  859).  He  read  ihe 
whole  Koran  over  Jl^Ia.  twenty  times,  under  the  tuition  of  Abd  ar-RahmAn  Ibn  Abdtls;  his  other  masters 
were  Konbol  and  Abd-Allah  Ibn  SalAma.  The  celebrated  grammarian  Thalab  says:  "  None  in  our  time 
"  know  the  Book  of  God  (the  Koran)  better  than  Ibn  MujAhid."  Ibn  al-Ahzam  relates  that,  on  going  to 
Baghdad,  he  found  Ibn  Mojahid's  course  of  lectures  followed  by  nearly  three  hundred  eminent  men,  ..x«.s;^  ; 
and  AH  Ibn  Omar  al-Ghazzi  states  that  Ibn  Muj&hid  had  forty-four  assistant  teachers  at  his  course  ^  J 
^^UJI  J^  t^Aixlj  IaaL^  el^^j'j  ^j'  AJuiLx.  He  used  to  say,  whoever  reads  the  Koran  in  the 
manner  taught  by  Aht  Amr,and  follows  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  of  as-ShAfi,is  in  the  right  way  of  salvation. 
Ibn  MujAhid  was  also  an  elegant  and  accomplished  scholar,  and  taught  from  memory  the  poems  of  Ibn  al- 
Motazz;  he  died  A.  H.  324(A.  D.  936).  (  Tabakdt  (u-ShdfyinJ.^The  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  passage  are  spoken  of  by  Ibn  KhallikAn ;  so  further  observations  are  postponed. 

(2)  The  Arabic  poets  say  of  a  fair  lady,  that  the  petal  of  a  rose  would  hurt  her  cheek,  and  that  a  glance 
from  her  lover*s  eye  makes  it  bleed;  that  is  hltah. 

(3)  To  please  Arabian  taste,  ladies'  eyes  should  be  languishing  and  tender;  but  languor  and  tendemeu 
are  nearly  synonymous  with  feebleness^  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  which  is  generally  made  use  of  in  this  case ; 
some  poets  go  farther,  and  talk  of  their  being  vanquished  by  sickly  eyes. 

(4)  The  first  half  of  his  name  is  nifl  (naphtha  or  bitumen) ;  the  oiher  half  is  waih  (woe) ! 


ABUISHAK  AZ-ZAJJAJ. 

Abu  Ishak Ibrahim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  as-Sarilbn  Sahlaz-Zajjaj.thegramma- 
rian^  was  a  man  of  solid  information  on  philological  and  religious  subjects ;  he  pub- 
lished the  following  works :  Treatise  on  the  figurative  expressions  of  the  Koran ; 
Book  of  Dictates  (1 ) ;  Extracts  from  his  complete  Treatise  on  Logici  with  a  com- 
mentary by  himself  (2);  different  treatises  on  etymology,  prosody,  versification, 
the  Moslim  sects,  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  horse ;  an  abridgement  of  gram- 
mar ;  a  work  on  the  relation  between  the  first  and  fourth  forms  of  Arabic  verbs  ; 
Treatise  on  nouns  which  are  either  of  the  first  or  second  declension ;  Explanation 
of  the  Arabic  verses  cited  as  examples  by  Sibawaih  in  his  grammar ;  Book  of 
16  Anecdotes;  Treatise  on  the  influence  of  the  constellations  upon  the  weather  (3), 
etc.  Al-Mubarrad  and  Thalab  gave  him  lessons  in  philology :  he  was  originally 
aglassgrinder,and  was  therefore  naimedaz-Zajjaj  (the  glassman),even  after  he  had 
quitted  his  trade  to  study  philology.  The  vizir  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Solaiman  Ibn 
Wahb  (4)  honoured  him  with  his  intimacy,  and  al-Kasim,  son  of  Obaid 
Allah,  had  him  for  master  in  belles-lettres;  and  when  al-Kasim  was  appointed 
vizir,  az-Zajjaj  gained  considerable  sums  through  his  influence.  The  shaikh  Abu 
Ali  '1-Farisi,  the  grammarian,  relates  the  following  anecdote :  "  I  and  my  master, 
"  az-Zajjaj y  went  to  visit  the  vizir  al-Kasim;  we  had  just   entered  when  an 
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''  eunuch  came  upland  whispered  to  him  some  secret  information,  on  which  the 
*'  vizir,  who  appeared  highly  pleased,  rose  and  withdrew,  but  came  back  almost 
'^  immediately,  with  marks  of  great  dissatisfaction  in  his  countenance.  The 
**  shaikh,  who  was  on  familiar  terms  with  him,  having  asked  what  was  the 
**  matter,  received  from  him  this  answer:  *  There  came  here  occasionally  a  fair 
''  slave  belonging  to  one  of  our  (public)  singing  women,  who  had  refused  to 
**  sell  her  to  me  though  I  offered  to  purchase  her :  some  person,  however, 
**  advised  the  mistress  to  make  me  a  present  of  the  slave  ,  in  hopes  of  my  giving 
*'  in  return  double  the  value.  Just  as  you  came  in,  the  eunuch  informed  me 
"  of  the  circumstance,  and  I  went  out  immediately  to  converse  with  her,  but 
*'  found  her  unwell  :  such  was  the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  you  remarked 
''  in  me. '  On  this,  our  shaikh  took  the  inkstand  placed  before  the  vizir,  and 
**  wrote  these  lines  : 

(5)  Eques  impetuosus,  cum  hastft  su&  promptus  ad  confossionem  in  tenebris,  prsedam 
suam  sanguine  inficere  voluit;  sed  eum  prohlbuit  ilia,  cum  sanguine,  a  sanguine  suo." 

We  shall  speak  again  of  these  two  verses  in  the  life  of  Buran,  daughter  to  al- 
Hasan  Ibn  Sahl ;  the  story  is  there  related  in  a  different  manner,  as  if  this  circum- 
stance had  happened  to  her  with  al-Mamun :  it  is  hard  to  say  which  relation  is  the 
true  one,  but  that  concerning  al-Mamun  was  perhaps  the  source  whence  az-Za  j- 
jaj  took  the  verses  which  he  applied  to  the  vizir's  case.  This  grammarian  died  at 
Baghdad,  on  Friday,  1 9th  of  the  second  Jumada,  A.  H.  31 0  (October,  A.  D.  922) ; 
according  to  others,  his  death  took  place  in  A.  H.  311  or  316;  having  then 
passed  his  eightieth  year.  It  was  after  him  that  Abu  '1-Kasim  Abd  ar-Rahman, 
author  of  the  Jomalfi  'n-Nahm,  was  called  az-Zajjdji,  having  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  his  life; Abu  Ali  '1-Farisi  was  another  of  his  pupils. 

(1)  Dictates  ^Ut ;  consult  M.  de  Sacy's  Anthologie  grammatiedle,  p.  137.  and  FlOgers  HaJJi  Khalifa, 
I.  I,  p.  427.      " 

(2)  It  must  be  obserred  that  many  professors  taught  from  works  written  by  themselves,  and  not  published 
till  later,  sometimes  even  not  till  after  the  death  of  the  author.  The  extracts  here  mentioned  were  pro- 
bably those  portions  of  az-ZajjAj's  treatise  which  he  had  explained  to  his  scholars.  This  seems  to  be  the  worlt 
mentioned  under  the  title  of  ^^Jalji  ^^^  in  Hajji  Khalifa's  Bibliographical  Dictionary. 

(3)  See  Pocock's  Specimen  Hist.  Arabutn,  p.  168.  Hajji  Khalifa  remarks  that  a  considerable  number  of 
works  has  been  wriiten  on  this  subject. 

(4)  Obaid  Allah,  vizir  to  the  khalif  al-Motadid,  and  an  able  statesman,  died  A.  H.  288  (A.  D.  901).  His 
son  al-Kasim  was  vizir  to  the  khalif  al-Moudid,  and  his  successor  al-Muktafi ;  he  died  in  the  reign  of  the 
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latter.    He  was  equally  conspicuous  for  his  talents  and  for  Ms  skill  as  a  politician.    (MS.  No.  895,  f.  236.) 

(5)  There  are  certain  passages  in  thu  work  which  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  given  in  English :  this 
for  example. 


AL-IFLILI. 

Abu  '1-Kasim  Ibrahim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Zakariya  ibn  Mufrij  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn 
Ziad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Saadlbn  AbiWakkasal-Koraishi  {descended 
from  the  tribe  ofKoraish)  az-Zahri  (1),  generally  known  by  the  name  of  al-Iflili, 
was  a  native  of  Cordova  and  a  first-rate  grammarian  and  philologer ;  he  pos- 
sessed also  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  explanations  which  have  been  given 
of  those  (obscure)  ideas  which  are  met  with  in  (ancient)  poetry ;  he  wrote  a  good 
and  well-known  commentary  on  the  poetical  works  of  al-Mutanabbi,  and  he 
taught  from  memory  the  Book  of  Dictates,  by  Abd  Ali  '1-Kali,  which  work  he 
had  learned  from  Abd  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  az-Zobaidi.  As  a  teacher 
of  belles-lettres  he  held  an  eminent  rank  in  Spain,  where  he  also  became  vizir 
to  al-Muktafi  Billah  (2).  He  knew  by  heart  the  poetry  [of  the  ancient  Arabs), 
and  could  relate  their  history  and  the  traditional  accounts  of  their  combats ;  his 
memory  was  also  furnished  with  a  considerable  stock  of  poetry  composed  by  his 
own  countrymen.  He  was  most  particularly  exact  in  his  choice  of  words ;  his 
tongue  was  veracious,  his  private  conduct  good,  and  his  heart  pure.  Among  a 
number  of  works  which  he  studied  may  be  reckoned  the  Gharib  aUMusannafy 
the  al-Alfdz  (3),  etc.  His  birth  took  place  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  352  (A.  D. 
963),  and  his  death  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  hour,  on  Sunday, 
13th  Zu  '1-Kaada,  441  (April,  A.  D.  1050):  he  was  buried  on  Sunday,  late  in  the 
17  afternoon,  in  the  court  of  a  ruined  mosque  near  the  gate  of  Aamir  at  Cordova. 
AU-Iflili  signifies  a  native  of  al-Iflil,  a  village  in  Syria,  from  which  his  family 
originally  came. 

(1)  Zahfi  means  belonging  to  Zahrd,  or  Medinat  az~Zahrd,  a  palace  and  town  founded  by  the  Moorish 
prince  Abd  ar-Rahman,  in  the  year  324  (A.  D.  936)  at  three  leagues  from  Cordova.  The  Arabic  historians 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  magnificence  of  this  new  city,  of  which  not  a  single  trace  now  remains. 

(2)  The  MSS.  of  Ibn  KhalliliAn's  worli  agree  in  the  orthography  of  the  name  al'Muktafi-Billah ;  but  Casiri. 
in  his  Bibliotheea  Arabica,  t.  II,  p.  207,   Cond^  and    Ibn  al-AbbAr  in  his  at-HoUat  at-Siyard  write   it 
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al^MtuMiakfi  Billah;  whidi  title  was  assumed  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ar-RahmAn,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Cordova  A.  H.  41K  (A.  D.  1024). 

(3)  Hajji  Khalifa  says,  In  his  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  that  the  former  of  these  works  is  by  Abii  Amr 
as-ShaibAni,  and  that  al-AsmaX,  Ibn  al-Ar&bi,  andThalab,  have  each  written  a  work  called  a/-il(/<l2  (voca- 
bulary) . 


ABU  ISHAK  AS^ABI. 


Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Hilal  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Zahrun  Ibn  Habbun  al-Har- 
rani  (1)  as-Sabi  (2).  author  of  the  celebrated  epistles  (3)  and  of  some  charming 
poetry,  was  clerk  of  the  Baghdad  chancery  office  (4),  in  which  he  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  the  khalif  (5)  and  to  Izz  ad-Dawlat  Bakhtyar,  of  the  family  of  Buwaih,  the 
Dailamite.  In  the  year  349  (A.  D.  960)  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  board 
of  correspondence  (6),  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  Adad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  in 
consequence  of  having  addressed  to  that  prince  some  letters  hurtful  to  his  feel- 
ings. When  Iza^  ad-Dawlat  was  slain  (7),  Adad  ad-Dawlat  took  possession  of  Bagh- 
dad,  and  put  Abu  Ishak  in  prison ;  this  happened  in  the  year  367  ( April,  A.  D. 
978)*  His  intention  was  to  have  had  Abu  Ishak  trodden  to  death  by  elephants, 
but  {a  respite  was  granted  him)  through  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  and  he 
finally  recovered  his  liberty  in  371  (A.D.981);  Adad  ad-Dawlat  having  previously 
required  of  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  Dailamite  dynasty.  In  consequence  of 
this  order,  Abu  Ishak  composed  his  work  entitled  at^Tdji  {the  Imperial),  but 
{could  not  regain  the  favour  of  Adad  ad-^Da^lat),  who  had  learned  that  a 
friend  of  Abu  Ishak *s,  on  going  to  see  him,  found  him  busily  engaged  in  com- 
posing notes  and  making  rough  and  fair  copies  {of  some  work  j  and  that  this 
friend)  having  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  received  this  answer:  *'  I  am 
"  writing  falsehoods  and  putting  lies  together."  This  story  stirred  up  the  then 
appeased  anger  of  Adad  ad-Dawlat,  and  excited  his  hatred  afresh ;  so  that, 
during  his  life-time,  Abu  Ishak  continued  in  disgrace.  Abu  Ishak  as-Sabi  was 
very  strict  in  the  observance  of  his  religion,  and  had  refused  to  turn  Moslim, 
notwithstanding  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Izz  ad-Dawlat ;  he  kept  the  fast  of 
Ramadan  the  same  as  the  M oslims ;  he  also  knew  the  Koran  by  heart  perfectly 
well,  and  quoted  it  in  his  epistles.     He  had  a  black  slave  called  Yumn,  to  whom 
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he  was  much  attached,  and  on  whom  he  made  some  verses  remarkable  for  their 

originality  of  thought ;  the  following,  for  instance,  which  are  cited  along  with 

others  of  his  by  at-Thaalibi,  in  his  Kitdb  aUGhilmdn  : 

The  dark-skinned  Yumn  said  to  one  whose  colour  equalled  the  whiteness  of  the 
eye  (8) :  ''  Why  should  your  face  boast  its  clear  complexion?  Do  you  think  that,  by 
^*  so  clear  a  tint,  it  gains  additional  merit?  Were  a  mole  of  my  colour  on  that  face,  it 
*'  would  adorn  it  (9) ;  but  one  of  your  colour  on  my  cheek  would  disfigure  me." 

In  this  last  verse  is  an  allusion  to  the  following  lines,  from  a  piece  of  verse 
written  by  Ibn  ar-Rumi  on  a  black  slave  girl : 

One  advantage  of  a  dark  complexion  is  (and  truth  can  never  be  concealed  I)  (10) — 
that  a  spot  of  deeper  shade  does  not  misbecome  it;  though  a  white  speck  on  a  foir  skin 
is  considered  as  a  blemish. 

In  these  well  known  verses,  the  poet  has  attained  to  perfection  (11).  At-Thaalibi 
gives  also  the  following  verses  composed  by  khia  Ishak  on  his  slave : 

Your  fiace  is  so  [handsome]  that  my  hand  seems  to  have  sketched  its  outline  (12),  but 
your  words  [are  false  and)  have  fatigued  my  hopes.  In  that  [countenance)  is  seen  an 
image  of  the  full  moon,  over  which  night  has,  however,  cast  a  tint  of  her  darkness. 
Black  misbecomes  you  not ;  nay,  by  it  you  are  increased  in  beauty ;  black  is  the  only 
colour  princes  wear.  Were  you  not  mine,  I  should  purchase  you  with  all  my  wealth ! 
Did  I  not  possess  you,  I  should  give  my  life  to  obtain  you. 

The  prose  and  verse  of  Abu  Ishak  contain  every  species  of  beauty :  he  died  at 
Baghdad  on  Monday  (or  Thursday  according  to  others)  1 2th  Shavrwal,  A.  H.  384 
18  (November,  A.  D,  994),  at  the  age  of  71  years.  Abu  '1-Faraj  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ishak  al-Warrak,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Abi  Yakub  an-Nadim  al- 
Baghdadi,  says,  inhh  Kitdb  al^Fihrest{iS),  that  Abu  Ishak  as-Sabi  was  born  some 
time  after  the  year  320  (A.  D.  932),  and  died  before  380;  he  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Baghdad  called  Shtinfzi,  and  a  well-known  elegy,  the  rhyme  of  which 
is  in  Dj  was  written  on  his  death  by  the  Sharif  ar^Rida ;  it  begins  thus  : 

Hast  thou  seen  whom  they  bore  aloft  on  the  bier  ?  Hast  thou  seen  fiow  the  light  of 
our  assemblies  is  extinguished? 

The  public  blamed  arTRida  for  this  poem,  because  he,  who  was  a  sY^vit {descen-- 
dant  from  Muhammad)  had  lamented  the  death  of  a  Sabean,  but  he  replied  : 
*'  It  was  his  merit  alone  the  loss  of  which  I  lamented."  The  word  Sdhi  {Sa- 
bean) is  written  with  a  final  hamza;  but  many  different  derivations  are  given  of 
it ;  some  say  it  comes  from  Sabi,  son  of  Matushalah  [Methuselah),  son  of  Idris 
[Enoch),  who  was  of  the  ancient  orthodox  religion  (14);  olhers  derive  it  from  as- 
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Sabi,  son  of  Mari^  a  contemporary  of  Abraham  ;  others  again  say  that  the 
word  Sdbi  was  used  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  to  denote  a  person  who  aban- 
doned the  religion  of  his  people,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that  Muhammad  was 
called  Sdbi  by  the  tribe  of  Koraish:  but  God  knows  {that)  best! 


(1)  Al'Harr&ni  means  native  of  Harrdn  in  Mesopotamia,  a  city  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Sabeans,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  their  religion :  it  was  in  ruins  when  Aht  *i-FadA  wrote  his  Geography. 

(2)  At'Sdbi  (the  Sabean);  see  the  BibliotMque  Orientale,  Sabi;  Sale's  Koran,  Introduction,  sect. J;  and 
Prideaux't  Connexion,  vol.  I,  p.  248;  edition  of  1820. 

(3)  The  author  of  the  Kitdb  ai-Fihrett  (Arabic  MS.  of  the  Bibl,  du  Roi,  No.  874,  fol.  182)  mentions  two 
collections  of  epistles  written  by  ab-SAbi;  one  entitled  Correepondenee  %ioith  the  eharifar-Rida;  the  other: 
Collection  ofEpistlet;  neither  of  which  works  I  ha^e  met  with. 

(4j  In  the  Chancery-oftice  of  the  khalifs  were  drawn  up  the  diplomas,  letters  patent  and  of  provision,  poli- 
tical correspondence,  etc. :  as  the  style  of  those  writings  was,  and  has  always  been,  elaborately  elegant,  the 
clerks  of  this  ofGce  were  necessarily  chosen  among  men  of  talent  and  instrijction. 

(5)  This  khalif,  whose  name  Ibn  Khallikan  seems  unwilling  to  mention,  was  al-Mutt  Lillah,  the  23rd  of  the 
Abbaside  dynasty.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  completely  governed  by  Moiiz  ad-Dawlat,  and  Izi  ad*Dawlat, 
son  of  Moizz. 

(6)  Pretident  of  the  Board  of  Correspondence,  or  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  Abbasides;  his  duty  was  to 
read  over  and  correct  ofBcial  letters,  after  which  he  sealed  them  with  a  sort  of  red  clay  kneaded  with  water, 
on  which  he  stamped  the  device  of  the  khalif.  See  Yon  Hammer's  work,  entitled  Deber  die  Lander-verwal- 
tung  unter  dem  Khali  fate;  where  will  be  found,  in  a  small  compass,  much  important  information  concerning 
the  organisation  of  the  Moslim  empire. 

(7)  See  Abulfeda  Annalee,  U  II,  p.  535,  and  the  life  of  BakhtyAr  in  this  work. 

(8)  The  expression  ^^^>  ^  Vsv  deceiving  eyes,  occurs  in  the  Koran,  sur,  XL,  verse  20;  this  induces  me 

to  suppose  that  the  word  Jls^t,  in  the  verse  cited  by  Ibn  KhallikAn,  is  employed  to  denote  the  eye  alone, 
without  suggesting  the  idea  of  any  quality  whatsoever.  Simple  adjectives,  serving  as  nouns,  are  met  with  in 
many  languages,  but  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  Arabic.  Though  not  completely  sure  of  the  meaning 
of  this  word,  I  am  nevertheless  inclined  to  think  that  I  have  expressed  the  idea  of  the  poet. 

(9)  Black  moles  on  the  face  were  and  are  considered  by  the  Moslims  as  real  beauty  spots. 

(10)  This  ^singularly-placed  parenthesis  signifies  literally:  and  Truth  possesses  a  ladder  and  a  hole; 
a  strange  expression,  imitated  from  the  Koran,  sur.  YI,  ver,  35,  which  Sale  renders  thus:  ''  If  their  aversion 
**  (to  thy  admonitions)  be  grievous  unto  thee,  if  thou  canst,  seek  out  a  den  {whereby  thou  may  est  penetrate) 
**  into  (the  inmost  parts)  of  the  earth,  or  a  ladder  (by  which  thou  mayest  ascend)  unto  heaven,'*  e(c.  From 
this  the  poet's  meaning  appears  to  be :  Truth  must  make  its  way;  it  can  mount  to  heaven,  and  penetrate  into 
the  depths  of  the  earth. 

(11)  These  verses  are,  however,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  style  in  the  original  Arabic;  their  sense  has 
been  just  given ;  from  which  it  will  probably  be  inferred  that  our  author  did  not  possess  a  very  correct  taste  or 
judgment ;  though  it  must  be  recollected  that  his  taste  was  precisely  that  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived. 

(12)  This  verse  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  its  author  was  not  a  Moslim,  for  representations  of  the 
human  figure  are  expressly  forbidden  by  MuhammAd ;  see  the  Mishkdt  al-Masabth,  vol.  II,  p.  368. 

(13)  See  Kitdb  al-Fihrest,  MS.  No.  874,  fol.  182.    This  work  was  composed  A.  H.  337, 
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(14)  The  ancient  orthodoxy,  according  to  the  Mosllm  doctors,  is  the  religion  professed  by  all  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  anterior  to  M uhammAd ;  who  himself  taught  that  Islamism  vas  only  a  continuation  or  revival  uf 
the  old  and  true  religion. 


ABU  ISHAK  AL-HUSRI. 

Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Tamim,  surnamed  al-Husri,  native  of  Kaira- 
wan  and  a  celebrated  poet,  composed  the  following  works :  a  Divan,  or  volume  of 
poetry ;  the  Zahr  al-Addb  {Flower  of  Instruction  and  Fruit  of  Hearts)^  in 
three  volumes,  filled  with  singularities  of  every  sort ;  the  Kitdb  aUMasun  (the 
Secret  or  Mystery  of  hidden  Loi^e)  in  one  volume,  containing  amusing  and 
instructive  anecdotes.  Ibn  Rashik  mentions  him  in  his  Anmudajy  and  gives, 
along  with  some  particulars  of  his  life,  a  quantity  of  his  poetry.  "  The  youth  of 
*^  Kairawan/'  adds  this  writer^  '^gathered  to  his  house  and  took  his  lessons ; 
*^  they  looked  on  him  as  their  chief,  and  felt  for  him  deep  respect;  his  works 
'^  got  into  circulation  and  gifts  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  sides."  He  then 
cites  as  his  these  verses : 

I  love  you  with  a  love  which  surpasses  understanding,  and  which  is  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  powers  of  description.  The  utmost  of  my  knowledge  thereof  is,  that  I 
feel  my  inability  to  acquire  a  just  knowledge  of  it. 

Ibn  Bassam,  author  of  the  DakJiira  or  Treasury ;  containing  beauties  {from 
the  writings)  of  the  natives  of  the  (Spanish)  peninsula  (1)  relates  a  story  in  which 
he  gives  two  verses  of  al-Husri's : 

The  Idm  of  that  ixdr  (2)  has  caused  my  heart  to  drink  of  death.  It  is  dark  as  night, 
upon  (a  $kin)  clear  as  day. 

Al-Husri  was  son  of  a  maternal  aunt  to  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  al-Husri,  the  life  of 
which  poet  we  shall  give  in  the  letter  j4in.  Abu  Ishak  died  at  l^airawan,  A.  H. 
413  (A.  D.  1022);  Ibn  Bassam  says,  however,  in  the  Dakhira:  '*  I  learned  that 
**  his  death  took  place  in  453"  (A.  D.  1061);  but  the  first  is  the  correct  date, 
though  the  kadi  ar-Raschid  Ibn  Zobair  states  in  his  Kitdb  alr-Jandny  vol.  I,  in 
the  life  of  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  al-Fakik(3),  that  the  above-mentioned 
10  al-Husri  composed  his  work  (he  Zahral-Addb^  A.H.  450,  which  indicates  that  Ibn 
Bassam  was  correct  in  what  he  said  (4);  God,  however,  knows  that  best.— ^/- 
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Husri  means  a  maker  or  seller  of  mats  [husur).  Kairawdn  is  a  city  in  Ifrikiya 
{Africa  propria) y  and  was  founded  by  Okbalbn  Aamir(5)  as-Sahabi  [companion  of 
Muhammad) :  {Ifrikiya  was  so  called  after  Ifrikus  or  Ifrikin  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Saifi, 
the  Himyarite,  who  subdued  that  country.  Some  say  that  Jarjir  governed  it  at 
that  time^  and  that  it  was  then  the  Berbers  got  their  name;  he  having  said  to 
them :  ''How  great  is  your  gibberish  {berbera)V'  but  God  knows  it  best (6).  Al- 
kdiraivaUfWhen  a  common  noun^  signifies  a  carai^an  ^  it  is  a  Persian  word  intro- 
duced into  the  Arabic  language :  it  is  related  that  a  caravan  had  halted  on  the 
spot  where  the  city  was  afterwards  built,  wherefore  it  was  called  Kairawan.  This 
word  means  also  a  troop  of  soldiers;  Ibn  al-Katla  the  philologer  says,  on  some 
competent  authority,  that  kairav^dn  signiGes  a  troop,  and  kairuwdn  a  caravan. 

(1)  By  the  word  JwAra  (isle)  the  Arabic  writers  designate  both  Mesopotamia  and  Spain:  Hajji  Khalifii,  who 
gives  the  title  of  Ibn  Bass&m's  worlL  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  says  positively  that  the  Jaxira  here  men- 
tioned is  Andalus,  or  Spain. 

(2)  What  is  meant  by  the  tdtn  of  the  izdr  is  explained  in  the  Introduction  to  this  volume,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred ;  my  reason  for  not  translating  this  expression  is  there  given.  See  also  my  article  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  of  Paris  for  February  1S30,  page  174. 

(3)  In  IheEharida  of  Imftd  ed-dtn  (Arabic  manuscript  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  fond$  ^sseZin,  No.  363,  foil,  veno) 
are  given  some  fragments  of  poetry  by  al-Faktk,  who  is  there  said  to  have  had  great  reputatjon  as  a  satirist, 
and  to  have  died  A.H.  »00  (1106-7). 

(4)  It  may  be  easily  perceived  that  the  passage  containing  the  statement  from  the  EUdh  al-Jandn  has  been 
inserted  later;  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  MSS. 

(5)  Ahii  '1-Fadli  in  his  Annals,  Ibn  Khaldt^n  in  his  Universal  History,  and  other  writers  name  the  founder  of 
Kairawan  Okba  Ibn  NAfi;  but  Abd  ar-RahmAn  al-Korashi,  historian  of  the  conquest  of  Africa,  calls  him  Okba 
Ibn  A&mir  (see  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  No.  824,  f.  2),  and  so  also  Ibn  KhallikAn  writes  his  name. 
The  following  passage  from  the  Hullat  a$-Siyara  (fol.  138),  militates  strongly  however  against  Ibn  KhallikAn : 
*'  Okba  Ibn  NAfi  al-Fihri  was  sent  on  an  expedition  by  Hoawia  Ibn  Abi  Sofyian,  A.  H.  43  (A.  D.  663),  and 
**  entered  Ifrikiya  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Moslims.  He  founded  the  city  of  KairawAn,  and  left  after 
**  him  an  honorable  reputation;  he  was  an  excellent  governor,  and  God  granted  all  for  which  he  prayed. 
**  He  was  deprived  of  his  place,  and  reinstated,  A.H.  62  (A.D.  681-2).  In  the  year  93  (A.  D.  711-2)  he  and 
"  some  troops  which  accompanied  him  were  slain  by  the  Berbers  at  TahOda,  where  his  tomb  is  revered  to 
'*  this  day."    The  author  then  enters  into  the  details  of  his  death. 

(6)  Ibn  KhaldOn,  in  his  Universal  History,  gives  a  similar  relation  with  some  details  too  curious  to  be  omit- 
ted here.  He  says:  **  To  Abraha  Zu  'l-MapAr  succeeded  his  son  Ifrtkush ;  Ibn  al-Kalbi  says  that  Ifrtkush  was 
'*  the  son  of  Kais  Ibn  Saifi  and  brother  to  al-HArith  ar-RAish,  and  that  it  was  he  who  built,  in  the  Gharb 
'*  {or  Maghreb),  the  city  named  after  him  Ifrikiya,  to  which  {city)  he  sent  the  Berbers  from  the  land  of  Ca- 
**  naan,  on  his  passing  close  by  them  when  Josua  had  defeated  them  in  Syria  and  slain  (a  number  of)  them. 
**  {tftikush)  then  took  charge  of  the  few  {who  remained)  and  marched  them  before  him  to  Ifrikiya,  where  he 
*'  settled  them.  It  b  said  that  Jirgts  was  king  of  that  country,  and  that  it  was  he  (Ifrikuih)  who  gave 
*^  the  Berbers  this  name;  for,  on  conquering  Maghreb  he  heard  their  strange,  language,  and  said:  'How 
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**  '  great  is  your  gibberish  (Berhera)  V  for  which  reason  they  were  called  Berbers ;  this  word,  in  the  language 
'*  of  the  desert  Arabs*  signifies  mingled  and  unintelligible  noise$;  whence  the  roaring  of  the  lion  is  called 
"  berhera.  When  {Ifrikush)  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Maghreb,  he  left  there  SunhAja  and  KutAma, 
**  [hranchei)  of  the  tribe  of  Himyar,  and  these  are  still  there,  but  they  are  not  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Ber- 
*'  hers.— Thus  say  at-Taberi,  al-Jorjani,  al-MasOdi,  Ibn  al-Kalbi,  al-Baihaki,  and  all  the  genealogists." 

This  statement  requires  some  observations:  the  Jirjts  mentioned  by  Ibn  Khaldtln  and  Ibn  KhallikAn  seems 
to  have  been  considered  by  them  the  same  person  as  the  prefect  Gregorius,  whose  history  is  related  in  the 
51st  chapter  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall ;  for  Ibn  Khalddn,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  says  positively  that 
he  commanded  in  Magreb  when  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Sarh  conquered  that  country  in  the  khalifat  of  OthmAn. 
The  dubitative  expression  it  is  $aid,  made  use  of  here  by  both  authors,  proves  that  they  had  great  doubts  of 
Jirgts  being  a  contemporary  with  Ifrtkdsh.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  spoken  of  by  Ibn  KhaldAn 
is  that  of  Josua's  destroying  the  Berbers  in  the  land  of  Caanan,  which  coincides  singularly  with  what  Procopius 
says  in  his  history  of  the  Vandal  war,  part  II,  10,  p.  449;  edition  of  Bonn.  We  find  there  also  the  Gergesmi 
riftytaaxot,  thcGirgashites  of  the  Bible,  Joshua,  xxiv,  11,  which  word  has  a  most  suspicious  likeness  to  the  Girgtt 
of  our  Arabic  writers.  Could  Ibn  al-Kelbi,  whose  authority  is  cited  by  Ibn  Khaldiin  in  this  passage,  have  read 
an  incorrect  Arabic  translation  of  Procopius  ? 

The  preceding  citation  from  Ibn  Khald(kn  is  taken  from  the  Arabic  text  of  his  history  of  the  Arabs,  p  48;  this 
work,  which  is  now  (1839)  in  a  forward  state  of  publication  at  Paris,  has  been  critically  studied  and  trans- 
lated by  the  learned  editor,  the  Abate  Arri  of  Turin,  to  whose  friendship  I  am  indebted  for  the  communication 
of  the  foregoing  passage. 

For  further  particulars  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  note  (3),  page  99  of  that  gentleman's  Italian  translation. 


ABU  ISHAK  IBN  KHAFAJA  AL-ANDALUSI. 

Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abi  '1-Fath  Ibn  Abd  Allah  IbnKhafaja  al-Andalusi 
{natwe  of  Spain);  a  poet  praised  by  Ibn  Bassam  in  his  Dakhira :  **  He  lived/' 
says  this  author,  "in  (he  east  of  Spain  and  never  essayed  to  court  the  favour 
"  of  the  petty  kings  who  ruled  that  country,  notwithstanding  the  eagerness 
'•  which  they  shewed  to  patronise  literary  men."  He  composed  a  volume  of  ex- 
cellent poetry  (1),  from  which  are  taken  the  following  original  and  pleasing 
verses  on  an  evening  party  : 

Oft  in  social  evenings  has  ebriety  borne  me  to  the  ground  and  made  my  couch  feel 
soft  and  even.  The  acacia  clothed  me  with  its  shade,  whilst  the  branches  waved  and  the 
doves  held  (mutual)  converse.  The  sun  sunk  feebly  towards  the  west,  the  thunder 
rose  [from  the  horizon)  and  the  clouds  breathed  (coolness). 

0 

The  following  fine  thought  is  by  the  same  author  : 

What  means  that  izdt  (2)  which  seems  to  have  traced  with  the  shades  of  night  a 
mihrdb  on  the  kibla  of  thy  face  (3)?  Therein  I  see  thy  youth  (which  before  was  not 
submissive,]  sink  prostrate,  lowly  bent  and  turning  (from  its  former  state)  (4).  I  well 
knew  by  the  lightning-flash  of  thy  (hrillianl)  teeth,  that  a  cloud  would  soon  be  cast 
upon  thy  cheeks  (5) . 
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By  the  same  : 

Thy  youlh  hath  deserted  the  mansion  in  which  it  dwelt,  and  I  stopped  to  weep  over 
the  time-worn  vestiges  of  its  former  abode.  In  that  face  the  xzdr  shows  like  the  trench 
which  surrounds  (the  Arabs  tent]^  and  the  moles  on  thy  face  represent  the  (blackened) 
stones  of  the  rustic  hearth  (6). 

A  poet  of  later  times,  named  Imad  ad-din  Abu  Ali  Ibn  Abd  an-Nur  (7) 
al-Lazziy  who  inhabited  Mosul  and  who  shall  be  mentioned  again  in  the  life  of 
Musa  Ibn  Yunos,  has  taken  hold  of  this  idea  and  said  : 

I  took  the  izdr  on  the  darkened  cheeks  of  that  youth  for  the  trench  (which  sur- 
rounds the  tent),  and  the  moles  on  his  face  for  the  blackened  stones  of  the  hearth  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruined  dwelling.  So  I  stopped  to  lament  (his  youth  now  passed  away;  I 
wept  as)  with  the  eyes  of  Orwa,  and  sighed  as  if  I  were  Ghail^n  (8) . 

This  Abu  Ishak  was  born  A.  H.  450  (A.  D.  1058),  in  the  isle  of  Sukr  20 
(Xucar),  a  dependency  of  Balansiya  (P^alencid)^  [a  city  of  Spain;  he  died  on 
Sunday  25th  Shawwal,  A.  H.  533  (June,  A.  D.  1139).  —  5ii^r  is  a  village 
lying  l^etween  Shatiba  {Xativa)  and  Valencia ;  it  is  called  an  isle  from  its 
being  surrounded  by  the  waters  (^of  the  rwer  which  bears  the  same  name). 
Andalus  is  an  island  (9)  joined  to  the  long  land  (or  continent)  which  reaches 
to  Constantinople  the  great ;  it  is  called  an  island  because  the  sea  encom- 
passes it  on  all  sides  except  the  northern;  its  shape  is  triangular,  the  east- 
ern arfgle  being  contiguous  to  the  mountain  (range)  through  which  the  way 
leads  to  Ifranja  (France);  did  this  mountain  not  exist,  the  two  seas  had  been 
united.  It  is  related  that  the  first  person  who  dwelt  in  that  country  after  the 
deluge  was  Andalus,  son  of  Japhet,  son  of  Noah,  from  whom  it  took  its 
name. 


(i)  The  poetical  i»ork8  of  Ibn  Khaf&ja  al-Andalu8i  are  still  eitani:  see  No.  418,  fimdt  Asselin  in  the 
Bibliothique  du  Rot, 

(2)  The  meaning  of  the  word  izdr  is  given  in  the  Introduction. 

;3 ,  In  this  piece  the  poet  fancies  a  resemblance  between  the  face  of  the  person  whom  he  addresses  and  a 
mosque  in  which  a  true  believer  worships.  The  Kihla  is  that  part  of  the  horizon,  or  of  a  mosque,  which  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  temple  of  Mekka,  towards  which  the  Moslims  turn  when  they  say  their  prayers.  TheMihrdb 
is  a  niche  or  recesa  in  the  wall  of  the  mosque,  and  serves  to  point  out  the  Eibla.  Far-fetched  ideas  like  this 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  Moorish  poets. 

(4;  This  verse  is  a  mere  play  upon  words ;  in  place  of  saying  simply,  thy  youth  is  gone^  this  fine  writer  repre- 
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sentsit  as  prostrated  to  the  grooDd  like  a  man  who  prays ;  so  it  is  now  hwnbledj  though  before  fall  of  haugkti- 
neu;  and  it  has  quitted  its  former  state,  like  a  repenting  sinner  who  abandons  bis  former  ways. 

(5)  By  all  the  poets  of  the  later  school,  handsome  teeth  are  said  to  flash  lightning;  but  lightning  is  accom- 
panied by  clouds,  so  here  the  cheeks  are  shaded  or  clouded  by  the  growth  of  the  izdr. 

(6  All  those  ideas,  with  the  exception  of  the  izdr,  are  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Arabic  cla$iie$:  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  works  of  the  anteislamite  poets,  which  every  well  educated  Arab  learned  by  heart.  Later  Arabic 
poetry  is  often  an  intentional  imitation  of  these  old  authors ;  the  thoughts  are  generally  the  same,  though  ex- 
pressed in  a  different  manner.  Such  was  the  taste  of  Arab  critics,  who  looked  on  the  poems  of  the  ancient 
Arabs  as  perfect  models  in  style  and  ideas :  whence  the  key  to  all  the  obscure  allusions  met  with  in  the  Mos- 
lim  poets  must  be  looked  for  in  the  Moallakas,  the  poems  of  Amr  'UKais,  NAbigha,  etc. 

(7)  Abd  an-NOr  means  the  Servant  of  Light  ;'Li%hi  is  one  of  the  ninety-nine  names  by  which  God  had  de- 
signated himself  in  the  Koran;  see  Swat  XXIV,  veree  35,  where  it  Is  said:  ''God  is  the  Light  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth." 

(8)  The  Arabic  poet  generally  begins  his  piece  by  describing  the  sorrow  and  regret  he  feels  on  arriving,  after 
a  long  absence  and  a  fatiguing  journey,  at  the  station  where  the  tribe  of  his  mistress  was  last  encamped,  and  at 
which  he  expected  to  find  her  again ;  but  where  nothing  now  remains  except  the  nearly  obliterated  ruins  of  the 
rustic  dwellings.  The  poet  Orwa  died  of  a  broken  heart  on  hearing  that  his  mistress  had  married  another. 
Ghaildn  or  Zu  'l-Rumma  excelled  in  painting  the  pains  of  love.    His  life  is  given  in  this  work. 

(9)  There  is  no  word  in  the  Arabic  language  for  peninsula;  they  make  use  of  jaxira,  isle,  in  its  stead. 


ABU  ISHAK  AL-KALBI  AL-GHAZZI. 

Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Othman  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Kalbi 
{belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Kalb)al' AshhBbi(i);  or,  according  to  Ibn  an*Najjar  in 
his  History  of  Baghdad :  Ibrahim  Ibn  Othman  Ibn  Abbas  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Omar  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Ashhabi  al-Kalbi  al-Ghazzi  [native  of  Gaza);  this 
celebrated  and  talented  poet  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms  by  Ibn  Asakir  in 
his  history  of  Damascus  :  '^  He  came  to  Damascus  in  the  year  481  (A,  D.  1088) 
^^  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Nasr  al-Makdisi  (2)  the  jurisconsult ;  he  then  set 
"  out  for  Baghdad  and  fixed  his  dwelling  in  the  Nizamiya  College  for  many 
*'  years;  there  he  composed  elegies  and  panegyrics  on  more  than  one  professor 
'*  and  also  on  other  persons;  from  thence  he  travelled  to  Khorasan  and  made 
'^  eulogiums-  on  a  number  of  its  princes,  and  his  poetry  got  into  circulation 
''  there."  Ibn  Asakir  then  gives  a  number  of  his  pieces  and  finishes  by  speaking 
highly  of  him  :  the  volume  of  his  poetical  works,  selected  by  himself,  contains 
one  thousand  verses,  according  to  \^hat  he  says  in  his  preface.  The  katib  Imad 
ad-din  mentions  him  in  the  Kharida,  and,  after  praising  him,  says  :  ''  He  tra- 
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*'  veiled  over  the  provinces  and  journeyed  abroad;  he  was  repeatedly  departing 
*'  and  removing;  he  penetrated  far  into  the  regions  of  Khorasan  and  Kerman, 
**  and  met  with  the  remarkable  men  [of  the  time)."  Nasr  ad-din  Mokram  Ibn 
al-Ala,  vizir  of  Kerman  (3),  was  celebrated  by  him  in  a  poem  rhyming  in  bj 
which  contains  this  original  idea  : 


"o 


Of  (evil)  fortune  we  have  borne  a  load  above  our  strength ;  'tis  thus  the  fractured 
limb  bears  its  bandages. 

The  same  poem  contains  this  pretty  thought  on  a  short  night : 

It  was  a  night  over  whose  face  we  hoped  the  izdr  [k)  would  slowly  glide,  but  no 
sooner  had  it  traced  its  (dark)  outline  than  it  turned  gray  from  the  presence  of 
morjiing. 

The  poem  (from  which  these  verses  are  taken)  is  a  long  one.    The  following 
is  a  good  and  well  known  piece  of  his  composition  : 

How  1  said  they,  you  have  abandoned  poetry?  Yes ;  throagh  compulsion,  I  replied ; 
the  source  of  my  inducements  and  of  my  motives  (to  it)  is  sealed  up  (5).  The  dwellings 
(of  hospitality)  are  deserted ;  no  generous  man  now  lives  whose  bounty  may  be  hoped 
for;  no  fair  beauty  now  exists  deserving  of  love.  'Tis  strange  that  poetry  should  find 
no  purchaser,  and  yet  be  adulterated  and  stolen  though  it  clog  the  market. 

The  following  verses,  by  the  same  author,  are  remarkable  for  the  pleasing  arti-  21 
fice  with  which  they  are  worded  (6) : 

Riting  sarcasms  and  base  submission  to  a  worthless  (guardian)  are  two  things 
which  render  prohibition  bitter  (to  the  soul).  Reason  (says) :  Rather  choose  wounds 
from  the  points  of  pliant  (lances)^  than  court  (a  mistress)  and  meet  with  those  two  bitter 
(humiliations). 

By  the  same  : 

The  only  privilege  granted  to  this  vizir  in  the  council-chamber  is  the  right  of 
sagging  his  beard  as  a  sign  of  consent.  Such  a  pillar  of  the  state  (wazir)  and  sup- 
porting nothing  is  like  the  waterless  sea  of  prosody  (7) . 

By  the  same : 

(The  hearts  of)  men  are  so  dried  up,  that  if  they  wept,  a  tear  would  hardly  flow  to 
wet  their  eyes.  The  hand  of  (the  patron)  whom  we  praise  no  longer  sheds  the  dew  (of 
liberality)^  and  the  forehead  of  him  whom  we  satirize  no  longer  grows  moist  (mth 
shame). 


M  IBS  KHALLUAN'S 

This  author  composed  a  number  of  long  poems  full  of  original  ideas ;  and 
ihe  following  extract  is  considered  by  literary  men  as  a  beautiful  passage  and 
elegantly  turned : 

A  mark  [of  recognition)  from  you  will  suffice  me ;  the  best  answer  to  a  salutation,  on 
the  morning  lovers  separate,  is  made  by  a  rosy  finger  (8)  I " — ( When  u>e  met  again)  her 
mantle  flew  off  in  her  confusion,  and  the  knot  which  secured  her  collar  of  pearls  was 
broken  during  the  darkness :  she  then  smiled  so  as  to  illuminate  the  night,  and  she 
gathered  up  her  scattered  pearls  by  the  light  of  her  well  ranged  (teeth). 

In  this  last  verse  he  alludes  to  the  following  thought,  expressed  by  the  Sharif 
ar-Rida  in  one  of  his  poems : 

During  that  night,  the  lustre  of  her  {smiling)  teeth  lighted  up,  amidst  the  gloom  of 
darkness,  the  spot  on  which  to  impress  my  kisses. 

A  poet  of  Baghdad  has  come  near  the  above  idea  in  a  Mawdlia  (9),  com- 
posed according  to  their  usual  system  of  either  omitting  the  final  vowels,  or 
placing  them  at  random : 

I  held  Laila  in  my  arms  with  a  wild  embrace,  and  said :  A  propitious  star  has 
risen  upon  my  fortune.  She  smiled,  and  the  hidden  pearls  shone  forth ;  the  night  seemed 
day ;  and  the  jealous  spies  awoke  (10). 

The  original  source  of  this  idea  is  in  one  of  the  following  verses  composed  by 
Abu  't-Tamahan  al-Kaini : 

I  spring  from  a  race  of  which  alone  the  men  are  men  I  when  one  of  its  princes  dies, 
another  like  him  arises.  So  shift  the  stars  of  heaven  ;  when  one  sets,  another  appears, 
followed  by  others.  [The  brightness  of)  their  glory  and  their  faces  lighted  up  the  night, 
so  that  the  artisan  could  string  the  pearls  he  drilled. 

22  This  last  verse  is  said  to  be  the  most  laudatory  of  any  made  in  the  Times 
of  Ignorance  (11);  it  is  also  said  to  be  the  most  lying.  {The  next  verse  after 
it  is : ) 

Wherever  they  were,  they  always  had  a  noble  chief ;  wherever  his  squadrons  went, 
there  also  went  Death. 

The  author  of  these  verses ,  Abu'  t-Tamahan  Hanzala  Ibn  as-Sharki(1 2)  was  one 
of  the  poets  who  lived  in  the  Times  of  Ignorance  —  Ghazzi  was  bom  A.  H.  441 
(A.  D.  1049)  in  the  town  of  Ghazza  (Gaza)^  (where  Hashim,  grandfather  to 
Muhammad  was  buried);  and  died  A.  H.  524  (A.  D.  1130),  in  Khorasan  (on 
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the  road)  between  Marw  and  Balkh  ;  to  which  latter  place  he  was  carried,  and 
there  he  was  interred.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  said  on  the  approach  of 
death :  **  I  hope  God  will  pardon  me  for  three  reasons:  I  am  from  the  same 
**  town  as  as-Shafi ;  I  am  an  old  man,  and  am  far  from  my  family."  May  God  be 
merciful  to  him  and  justify  his  hope !  As  it  is  possible  this  *book  may  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  person  living  far  off  from  our  country,  and  who,  not 
knowing  where  Gaza  is  situated,  may  desire  information  on  that  subject ;  I  shall 
state'that  Gaza  is  a  town  in  the  dependencies  of  Palestine  and  situated  on  the 
Syrian  Sea  (or  Mediterranean)  near  Askalan  (Jscalon);  it  is  the  first  Syrian 
town  met  with  on  passing  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  is  one  of  those  caravan 
stations  which  the  Koran  makes  mention  of  in  these  terms :  the  caravan  station 
of  winter  and  of  summer  (sur.  CVI,  verse  2),  where  all  the  commentators  agree 
\n  explaining  the  lyinter  station  by  the  country  of  Yemen,  and  the  summer  sta- 
tion by  Syria;  for  the  Kpraishites,  in  their  commercial  expeditions,  went  to 
Syria  in  summer  on  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  country  in  that  season ; 
and  they  travelled  to  Yemen  iA  winter,  because  it  is  a  hot  country  to  which  it  is 
•impossible  to  go  in  summer.  Ibn  Hisham  says  towards  the  beginning  of  his 
Sirat  ar-Rasul  (13)  :  **  The  first  who  established  for  the  Koraish  the  caravan 
'*  stations  of  winter  and  summer  was  Hashimi  grandfather  to  the  blessed  pro- 
*'  phet :  '^  a  little  farther  on  he  writes :  **  Ibn  Ishak  says :  '  Then  Hashim,  son  of 
^^  Abd  Manaf,  died  at  Gaza  in  the  land  of  Palestine  on  a  commercial  expedi- 
•tion:'"  and  a  little  farther  on  :  **  Matrud  Ibn  Kaab  al-Khozai  said  in  an 
**  elegy  on  the  descendants  of  Abd  Manaf — "  he  then  gives  a  poem  in  which  is 
this  verse  :      . 

And  H&shim  (ts)  in  a  grave  over 'which  the  winds  sweep  [the  $and]y  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert  between  the  Gazas .     • 

On  which  he  ihakes  this  observation :  '*  Those  skilled  in  etymology  say  that 
*'  the  Gazas  mean  here  Gaza  alone;  it  would  seem  that  the  poet  had  given  to 
**  each  part  of  the  town  the  name  of  the  whole  town,  from  his  putting  Gaza  in 
**  the  plural  number  (14)."  This  place  was  known  from  that  time  by  the  name 
of  the  GazaofHashim,  for  his  grave  is  there,  though  not  apparent  or  known  :  and 
on  passing  through  the  town,  I  could  obtain  no  information  from  the  inha- 
bitants respecting  it.  When  the  celebrated  poet  Abu  Nawas  went  from  Baghdad 
to  Old  Cairo  with  the  intention  of  reciting  to  al-Khasib  Ibn  Abd  al-Hamid  (1 5), 
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president  of  the  land-tax  office  at  Old  Cairo,  a  poem  made  by  him  in  his  praise,  he 
inserted  in  it  the  names  of  the  different  places  he  stopped  at  on  (he  way;  one  of  the 
verses  is : 

These  {women)  went  with  the  caravan  towards  the  Gaza  of  Hdshim,   and  serious 
business  [shakur)  awaited  them  at  al-Farama. 

There  are  two  words  here  which  require  explanation  :  al-Farama  (Farma)  is 
the  name  of  the  great  city  which  was  capital  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham;  and  Hajir  {Hagar)^  mother  of  Ismael,  was  from  0mm  aUArab  (mother 
of  the  Arabs),  a  village  in  its  dependencies  :  al-Farama  is  that  well  known 
25  station  on  the  right  hand  of  the  traveller  going  from  Egypt  to  Syria  by  the 
shore  way;  it  h  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  lying  between  Saih  (16)  and 
Kosair  {on  the  Red  Sea):  when  I  saw  it,  it  was  in  ruins,  nothing  remaining  but 
its  vestiges;  it  was  situated  on  a  high  hill.  The  Arabs  are  unanimous  in 
considering  Ismael  to  be  their  progenitor,  and  in  believing  that  his  mother  was  a 
native  of  0mm  al-Arab,  the  village  above-mentiQi!ned.  The  second  word  to  be 
explained  is  ^AaX:ar,  pronounced  also  shukur;  it  signifies /AiVzg'j  taken  to  lieartand 
causing  serious  reflexions;  the  singular  is  ^Ao^r. 

(1)  Al-A$hhahi  means  deicended  from  al-Athhab,  who  was  probably  one  of  al-Ghazzi's  ancestors. 

(2)  The  sheikh  Nasr  Ibn  Ibrahtm  Ibn  Nasr  al-Makdisi  (native  nf  Bait  al-Hakdis  or  Jerusalem),  an  imam 
of  great  authority  and  a  pillar  of  Islamism,  was  equally  learned  and  pious;  he  composed  the  following  works :  the 
Takdib  ^..^  •^J^  ^  ^bc  MakMod  JUoftJt,  the  Kdfi  ^K)  t  and  a  commentary  on  the  Ishdra  (see  Hajji  Khalifa.* 
1. 1,  n'>765)  of  Saltm  ar-R&zi,  etc  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Stir  (Tyre)  under  Saltm  ar-R&zi  for  four  years, 
and  then  settled  at  Damascus,  A.  H.  480,  where  he  spent  his  life  in  the  practice  of  great  austerities  and  mortifica- 
tions; died  in  the  month  of  Moharram,  490  (January,  A.D.  1097),  and  was  buried  at  Damascus,  where  his 
tomb  coniinued  to  be  highly  venerated.  (Tabakdt  (U-Shdfyin.  Tab.al-Fokahd.) 

{3)  The  province  of  Kerman  lyas  at  that  time  an  independent  state  governed  by  SeljOk  princes. 

(4)  See  note  (2),  page  35.  . 

(5)  Literally:  The  door  of  inducements  and  motives  is  locked,        * 

(6)  This  artifice  consists  in  bringing  together  words  of  different  significations,  but  all  written  and  pronounced 
nearly  in  the  same  manner:  it  is  obvious  that  sense  must,  in  such  cases,  be  frequently  sacrificed  to  sound. 

(7)  In  the  Arabic  system  of  prosody,  the  different  metres  are  called  seas. 

(8)  The  word  JL&  Anam^  here  translated  hy  rosy  finger,  is  the  name  of  a  long  and  reddish  fruit  which  grows 
In  Hijaz;  the  poets  compare  their  mistress's  taper  fingers,  when  dyed  with  At'nna,  to  this  fruit.  (See  de  Sacy's 
Chrestomathie,  t.  II,  p.  416;  and  Freytag^s  Bamasa,  p  288.) 

(9)  In  the  Arabische  Verskunst,  by  professor  Freylag^  some  notice  is  taken  of  the  songs  ealled  HawdUa ; 
the  derivation  of  this  name  is  given  by  the  Baron  von  Hammer  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  August,  ^839. 

(10)  The  mistress  of  the  Arabic  poet  is  generally  represented  as  closely  guarded,  so  that  lovers*  meetings 
could  only  take  place  by  stealth . 
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(11)  ThB  Titnei  of  Ignorance;  a  term  used  by  the  Moslims  to  denote  all  that  period  of  Arabic  history 
anterior  to  the  preaching  of  Muhanmad. 

(12)  A  fragment  of  a  poem  by  Aba  *t-TamahAn  will  be  found,  along  with  his  genealogy,  in  the  Hamdsa, 
p.  5S8. 

(13)  The  Sirai  ar-Rasttl,  or  History  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  was  drawn  up  by  Abd  al-Melik  Ibn  Hishim 
from  documents  collected  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Ishak :  lives  of  both  these  writers  are  given  by  Ibn  KhallikAn. 
The  passages  here  cited  are  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  No  629,  ffi  20, 21. 

(14)  The  Arabian  commentators  always  endeavour  to  give  grammatical  explanations  for  every  irregularity; 
we  have  here  an  example  of  it:  the  true  reason  of  this  poet's  writing  Ghazzat  for  Ghaxxa  was  the  necessity  he 
was  under  of  making  all  the  verses  of  his  poem  rhyme  in  at. 

(Itf)  Ibn  KhallikAn,  in  different  parts  of  his  work,  furnishes  information  about  al-Khastb. 

(16)  The  canton  named  as-SAih  is  situated  near  AbbAsa;  which  city,  according  to  Ahd  *l-FadA  in  his  Geo- 
graphy, lay  at  a  day's  journey  to  the  north  of  Bilbais.  In  the  Sftdb  ai-Sulitit  by  Makrlzi,  and  the  MoMdiik 
al'Abidr,  we  find  this  name  written  Sdnih  JL*  in  place  of  Sdih  ^,l«. 
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IBN  KURKUL. 

Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Badis  Ibn 
al-Kaid  al-Hamzi,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Kurkul,  author  of  the 
work  called  Matdli  'l-Jnsvdr  {Rising  of  the  Lights)  ^  which  he  composed  on  the 
plan  of  the  Mashdrik  al^Anwdr  by  «the  kadi  lyad ;  he  was  a  man  of  talent  and 
had  studied  in  Spain  under  a  number  of  learned  professors :  such  is  the  only 
information  I  have  been  able  to  procure  respecting  him.  He  was  liorn  hi  the 
month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  505  (^.  D.  1 1 1 1)  at  al-Mariya  {Mmeria)^  a  town  in  Spain, 
and  died- at  Fez  early  on  Friday  evening,  6th  Shawwal  569  (May,  A.  D.  1174) 
after  having  been  to  public  prayers. in  the  mosque.  When  his  death  drew  near,  he 
began  repeating  frequently  and  quickly  the  Surat  of  the  Koran  entitled  Ikhlds  (1); 
he  (hen  made  the  profession  of  faith  thrice,  and  falling  prostrate  in  adoration, 
was  dead  on  touching  the  ground.  —  AUMdriya  is  a  large  seaport  city  in  Spain. 
Fez  is  a  great  city  in  Maghreb,  near  Geuta :  aUHamzi  means  belonging  to 
Hamzat  Aashiry  a  village  in  North  Africa  lying  between  Bajaia  (Bugia)  and 
Kalat  Beni  Ilammad ;  so  I  have  been  informed  l>y  a  number  of  natives  of  that 
country :  Aashir  shall  be  again  spoken  of  in  the  life  of  Ziri  Ibn  Manad  (2). 
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(1)  The  Surat  entitled  ikhldt  (sincere  resignatitm)  is  also  called  the  Tawhid,  or  Declaration  of  God's  Unity  ; 
it  is  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  contains  only  four  short  verses;  a  tradition  of 
Muhammad  has  declared  its  recitation  three  times  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  entire  Koran. 

(2)  In  the  life  of  Zlri,  the  author  merely  refers  back  to  what  he  says  here;  Abii  'l-FadA,  in  his  Geographical 
work  (see  Arabic  text.  p.  124),  mentions  Aaslr  as  a  fort  in  the  province  of  Bugia. 


THE  IMAM  AHMAD  IBN  HANBAL. 

The  imam  Abu  Abd  Allah  Ahmad  as-Shaibani  al-Marwazi  (clescendedfrom  the 
tribe  of  Shaibdn  and  native  ofMarw)  was  the  son  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Hanbal 
Ibn  Hilal  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Idris  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Haiyan  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ans 
Ibn  Auf  Ibn  Kasit  Ibn  Mazin  Ibn  Shaiban  Ibn  Zohl  Ibn  Thalaba  Ibn  Okaba  Ibn 
Saab  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Wail  Ibn  Kasit  Ibn  Hinb  Ibn  Afsa  (1)  Ibn  Doma  Ibn 
Jadila  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan;  this  is  his  correct 
genealogy,  though  some  make  him  descend,  from  Mazin  Ibn  Zohl  Ibn  Shaiban 
Ibn  Thalaba  Ibn  Okaba,  which  however  is  a  mistake,  for  it  must  be  observed 
that  he  came  from  Shaiban  Ibn  Zohl  and  not  from  Zohl  Ibn  ShaibJln,  whose  pa- 
ternal uncle  was  the  ZoKl  Ibn  Thalaba  above  mentioned.  His  mother  left  the  city 
of  Marw  during  her  pregnancy,  and  brought  him  forth  at  Baghdad  in  the  month 
of  the  Grst  Rabi  A.  H.  164  (A.  D.  780);  but  some  say  he  was  born  at  Marw  and 
wals  a  child  at  the  breast  when  brought  to  Baghdad.  Ibn  Hanbal  was  a  tradi- 
tionist  bf  the  first  class,  and  composed  a  Masnad  or  collection  of  authenticated 
traditions  more  copious  than  those  any  other  person  had  till  then  been  able  to 
form;  it  is  said  that  he  knew  by  heart  one  million  of » these  traditions.  He  had 
24  been  a  pupil  and  a  favourite  of  as-Shafi's,  and  continued  constantly  with  him  until 
that  imam  set  out  for  Egypt :  as-Shafl  in  speaking  of  him  said :  *^  I  went  forth  from 
^^  Baghdad  and  left  not  behind  me  a  more  pious  man  or  a  better  jurisconsult 
**  than  Ibn  Hanbal."  In  the  year  220  (A.  D.  835),  some  time  between  the  2bth 
and  30th  Ramadan,  he  was  required  to  declare  that  the  Koran  was  created  (2),  but 
would  not,  and  although  beaten  and  imprisoned,  persisted  in  l.is  refusal.  He  was 
a  handsome  man  of  middle  size,  having  his  hair  dyed  of  a  light  red  colour  with 
hinna  (3),  and  a  few  black  hairs  appearing  in  his  {white)  beard.  He  taught  tra- 
ditions to  a  number  of  eminent  doctors,  among  whom-  were  Muhammad  al-Bo- 
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khari  and  Muslim  Ibn  al-Hajjaj  an-Naisapuri;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had 

not  his  equal  for  learning  and  piety  (4) :  he  die4  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  241  (A.  D. 

855),  on  Friday  morning  at  sunrise,  the  i2th  of  the  first  Rabi;  others  say  the 

1 7th,  and  some  place  his  death  in  the  second  Rabi ;  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 

withoiit  the  Gate  of  Harb,  which  is  so  called  after  Harb  Ibn  Abd-  Allah,  a  companion  of 

the  khalif  Abu  Jaafar  al-Maiisur's,  from  whom  also  the  street  called  al-Harbiya 

took  its  name.     The  tomb  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  is  a  well  known  object  in  that 

burying-ground,  and  is  visited  (by  pious  persons).     It  was  estimated  that  the 

number  of  men  present  at  his  funeral  was  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  of 

women  sixty  thousand ;  and  it  is  said  that  twenty  thousand  Christians,  Jews,  and 

Magians  became  Moslims  on  the  day  of  his  death^.     Abu  '1-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jawzi 

writes  in  the  46th  chapter  of  the  work  in  which  he  treats  of  tlie  history  of  Bishr 

al-Hafi  :  ^^  Ibrahim  al-Harbi  (5)  relates  as  follows :  I  saw  in  a  dream  Bishr  al-Hafi, 

^^  who  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  Mosque  of  Rusafa(6)  bearing  something  in  his 

^*  sleeve  which  swung  aliout,  and  I  said:  What  hath  God  done  with  thee?  he 

^^  replied  :  He  hath  pardoned  me  and  honoured  me.  And  I  said :  What  is  that  in 

*^  thy  sleeve?  he  replied :   Yesterday  the  soul  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  came  unto 

^^  us  and  pearls  and  rubies  were  scattered  over  it,  and  these  are  some  I  picked  up. 

*"'  I  said  :  What  were  Yahya  Ibn  Mam  and  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  doing?    He 

*^  answered :  They  were  gone  to  visit  the  Lord  of  all  created  things,  and  the  table 

^^  was  laid  out  for  them.  I  said :   Why  didst  thou  not  eat  with  them  ?  He  replied : 

^*  He  {the  Lord)  knew  that  I  had  to  abstain  from  eating,  so  he  allowed  me  to  look 

*^  on  his  sacred  face  (7)."     In  thei  genealogy  of  Ibn  Hanbal,  Haiydn  is  written 

with  a  double  Ya ;  the  names  of  his  other  ancestors  are  sufficiently  known  and 

common,  for  which  reason  I  need  not  fix  their  orthography,  which  I  should  do 

however,  did  I  not  apprehend  being  prolix  (8).     I  have  seen  some  difierences  in 

the  statement  of  his  genealogy,  but  the  series  I  give  is  the  most  exact  of  any  I 

have  met  with.    He  had  two  sons,  both  men  of  learning;  their  names  were  Salih 

and  Abd  Allah ;  Salih  was  kadi  of  Ispahan  and  died  there  at  an  early  age  in  the 

month  of  Ramadan  266  (A.  D.  880);  he  was  born  in  203  (A.  D.  818):  his 

brother  Abd  Allah  lived  till  the  year  290  (A.  D.  903),  and  died  at  the  age  of 

seventy-seven  years,  on  Sunday  22nd  of  the  first  Jumada,  some  say  the  second ; 

he  was  sumamed  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman,  and  it  was  after  him  that  the  imam 

Ahmad  was  called  Abu  Abd  Allah  {father  of  Abd  Allah). 


&8  IBN  KHALLIKAN'S 

(1)  Ibn  kAdi  Shuhba  and  Hajji  Khalifa  call  this  work,  Tabakdt  al-FokahA  (claues  ofjuri$cott$ulU);  that 
is.  Biographical  notices  of  celebrated  jurisconsults,  classified  in  a  particular  order.  It  would  appear,  from  an 
observation  madebyal-Othm^ni  in  his  Thabakdt  (foL  111,  veruo),  when  speaking  of  AbdSatd  Muhammad  an- 
NaisApiiri,  that  in  the  work  of  Abiilshak  as-Shtr&zi,  the  lives  of  the  doctors  are  arranged  according  to  the  degree 
of  merit  and  learning  of  eachr  individual. 

(2)  Literally :  till  the  hour  (of  final  judgment)  comes, 

(3)  This  answer  of  Ibn  Suraij  means  in  other  terms :  ''Though  what  I  said  to  you  appears  quite  irrelevant  to 
*'  your  question,  it  is  notwithstanding  precise  and  well  applied,  but  you  have  not  the  sense  to  perceive  it: 
*'  you  are  like  the  ox  who  knows  not  that  the  greasing  of  its  horns  will  cure  the  soreness  of  its  hoofs,  which  is 
*'  nevertheless  the  fact.'*  In  comparing  his  adversary  to  an  ox,  he  treats  him  as  a  heavy  and  stupid  felloe : 
the  Arabs  call  such  a  person  hakr  (ox),-^ee  M.  Humbert's  Anthologie  Arabe,  page  183. 

(4)  See  note  (7),  page  46. 

(5)  Head  toith  head;  that  Is:  without  obtaining  preeminence  over  others ,  This  metaphor  is  taken  from 
horse-racing.    See  also  Reiske's  note  in  Abd  l-Fad&'s  Annals,  t.  II,  p.*  330. 

(6)  IbnKhallik&n  appears  here  to  have  some  doubts  respecting  the  identity  of  this  Suraij  with  Suraij  grand- 
father to  Abil  'l-AbbAs;  YAfi  however  says,  in  his  Annals,  that  he  was  so.  (See  Miradt  al-Jandn,  No.  637, 
folio  187.) 

(7;  It  has  been  already  said,  that  dreams  in  which  holy  men  appear  are  considered  by  the  Moslims  as  true, 
see  page  46,  note  (7) ;  here  then  is  a  proof  that  Suraij  was  a  traditioni&t  of  unquestioned  authority,  since 
the  series  spoken  of  goes  no  farther  than  him.  He  was  therefore  an  imam  of  traditions;  a  holy  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Moftlims;  he  must  also  have  obtained  eternal  happin^s,  or  Ibn  KhallikAn  would  not  have  seen  him 
with  so  sacred  a  book  in  his  hand  as  a  Collection  of  Traditions;  for  such  is  the  conclusion  which  our  author 
wishes  to  be  drawn  from  his  dream. 


IBN  AL-KASS  AT-TABARI. 


Abu  '1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Ahmad,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  al-Kass 
at-Tabari,  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  a  native  of  Taberestan>  where  he 
was  esteemed  the  highest  authority  of  the  time  in  religious  matters.  After  learning 
jurisprudence  from  Ibn  Suraij  (whose  life  has  been  just  given),  he  composed  a 
great  number  of  works,  among  others :  the  Talkhts  {Abridgment)  (1),  the  Guide 
for  Kadis,  the  Mawdkityi!ti%  Mifidh  (2),  etc.  The  Talkhts  has  been  commented 
by  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Khatan  and  the  shaikh  Abu  AU  as-Sinji  (3) ;  it  is  a  little  book, 
and  is  cited  by  the  Imam  {aUHar amain)  in  different  parts  of  his  iVeAoya  and 
also  by  al-Ghazzali :  all  the  works  of  Ibn  al-Kass  are  short  but  very  instructive. 
He  often  addressed  pious  exhortations  to  the  people,  and  having  come,  in  one  of 
his  journeys,  to  Tarsus  (where  it  is  said  he  acted  as  kadi) ,  an  assembly  met  to 
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hear  him  preach,  and  he  was  there  seized  with  such  compunction  and  terror  at 
the  thoughts  of  God's  majesty,  that  he  swooned  away  and  died,  A.  H.  335  or  336 
(A.  D.  946-7).  His  fa^er  was  called  aUKdss  {the  Narrator)^  because  he  used 
to  relate  (kassa)  histories  and  anecdotes  (4).  —  Taberestan  is  an  extensive  pro-  26 
vince  in  Persia  adjacent  to  Khorasan;  it  has  two  capitals,  Saria  (5)  and  Amol, 
and  is  well  defended  by  fortresses  and  defiles. — Tarsus  is  a  city  on  the  frontiers 
of  Rumiya  {Asia  Minor)  near  the  towns  of  al-M assisa  {the  ancient  Mopsuestid) 
and  Adana ;  al-Mamun,  son  of  Hariin  ar-Rashid,  was  interred  there :  this  place 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Muhaddab  and  the  1Vasit(G)  in  the  chapter  of  wahfs  (7), 


(1)  This  work  is  a  treatise  on  the  secondary  points  of  jurisprudence;  see  FlOgel's  Hajji  Khalifa,  No.  3543. 

(2)  H^i  Khalifa  mentions  the  MawdkU  (th$  pretcribBd  titnes),  without  giving  any  information  as  to  its 
contents ;  the  Miftdh,  or  Key  to  the  legal  doctrines  of  the  Shafite  sect  u  also  mentioned  by  him. 

(3)  In  the  Arabic  text  this  name  is  incorrectly  printed  aiShinji. 

(4)  In  the  early  ages  of  Islamism,  the  narrator  of  histories  was  a  person  highly  respected ;  at  that  time  few 
historical  works  had  been  composed,  and  it  was  from  these  persons  alone  that  information  could  be  obtained ; 
they  always  began  each  of  their  relations  by  a  statement  of  the  persons  through  whom  it  was  successively 
handed  down,  and  they  were  particularly  careful,  not  to  change  or  suppress  a  single  word  in  those  ancient 
traditions ;  it  was  with  such  documents  that  at-Tabari  composed  his  celebrated  history,  merely  arranging  them 
in  chronological  order. 

(5)  This  appears  to  be  the  same  city  which  is  now  called  Serl ;  Abil  '1-FadA  places  it  in  Mazenderan. 

(6)  The  MuKaddab  was  written  by  kht  Ishak  as-Shtr&zi,  and  the  Waiit  by  Ahd  HAmid  Muhammad  al-Ghaz- 
itli. 

(7)  The  term  Wakf,  in  the  Muhammedan  law,  designates  any  sort  of  property  conceded  in  perpetuity  to  a 
religious  establishment ;  many  pious  Moslims  willed  their  estates  to  the  support  of  strong  places  on  the  ene- 
my's borders,  war  with  infidels  being  a  religious  duty;  Tarsfts  must  therefore  have  possessed  much  property  of 
this  kind,  on  account  of  its  importance  as  a  frontier  city,  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  it  is  spoken  of 
in  the  treatise  on  Wakft, 


ABU  HAMID  AL-MARWARRUDI. 

Abu  Hamid  Ahmad  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Bishr  Ibn  Hamid  al-Marwarrudi,  doctor  of 
the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  studied  jurisprudence  under  Abu  Ishak  al-Marwazi;  he  com- 
posed the  work  called  the  Jdmi,  a  collection  of  doctrines  special  to  his  sect ;  a 
commentary  on  the  Mukhtasarhy  al-Muzani,  and  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence.  This  doctor,  who  was  an  imam  of  surpassing  merit  (1),  set- 
tled at  Basra,  where  he  gave  public  lessons  and  had  among  his  auditors  the 
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jurisconsults  of  that  city.  Abu  1-Haiyan  at-Tawhidi  (2)  said  of  him  :  ^^  I  heard 
^^  Abu  Hamid  al-Manvarrudi  say  :  *  No  man  should  be  flattered  on  account  of  his 
"  extraction,  neither  should  he  be  blamed ;  for  the  tall  man  is  not  praised  for  his 
'^  stature,  nor  the  ugly  man  blamed  for  his  ill-fa vouredness.' "  Died  A,  H.  362 
(A.D.  972-3). — Marwarrudi  means  natwe  of  Marwarrud,  a  well-known  city  in 
Khorasan,  built  on  a  river,  in  Persian  ar-Rudy  and  situated  at  forty  para- 
sangs  from  Marw  as-Shahjan;  these  are  the  two  Marws  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  poets :  the  word  Shahjdn  is  added  to  the  name  of  the  larger  one,  from  which 
also  is  derived  the  relative  adjective  Marwazi;  the  word  rud  {rwer)  is  joined  to 
that  of  the  other  city  in  order  to  distinguish  between  them  :  Marwarrud  has  for 
relative  adjective  Marwarrudi^  and  Marwazi  d\^  accoi*ding  to  as-Samani :  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  taken  by  al-Ahnaf  Ibn  Kais,  and  mention  shall  be  made  of  it  in 
his  life  (3) ;  he  had  been  sent  against  it  at  the  head  of  the  van-guard  by  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  Aamir,  general  of  the  army.  Shahjdn  means  the  hinges  soul:  my 
reason  for  making  these  long  observations  is  to  prevent  these  places  from  being 
taken  one  for  the  other. 


(1)  Literally,  v)ho$B  du$t  wom  not  split  or  entered  into;  a  strange  expression,  bat  flreqnently  made  use  or 
by  writers  who  affect  elegance  of  style ;  the  poet  NAbigha  ad-DubyAni  seems  to  ha?e  been  the  first  who  imagined 
it,  and  it  is  still  found  in  one  of  his  poems :  YiUuf  as-Shantmari,  author  of  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  Mix 
poetM  (see  the  Diwan  d*Atnro  H-KaXe,  introduction,)  gives  the  following  explanation  of  its  meaning:  '*  Thou 
"  haet  not  eplit  my  dust,  that  is:  I  have  surpassed  thee,  and  the  distance  between  us  is  so  wide,  that  thou 
*'  hast  not  come  up  with  me  or  split  my  diuti  this  expression  originated  in  speaking  of  a  good  race-horse 
"  which  passed  the  others  and  got  clear  of  them,  so  that  they  could  not  enter  into  the  dust  he  raised." 

(2)  Abil 'IHaiy&n  AH  U>n  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Abb4s  at-Tawhtdi,  native  of  Baghdad,  was  shaikh  or  superior 
of  the  Sftfis,  whose  doctrines  he  treated  of  in  the  Treasures  (DekkaKr),  and  other  works.  In  the  life  of  Ibn 
al-Omaid  Muhammad,  by  Ibn  KhallikAn,  will  be  found  more  particulars  respecting  him;  see  also  Tahakdt  as- 
Shafyin,  fol,  21,  verso. 

(3)  In  the  life  of  al-Ahnaf  the  author  says  little  or  nothing  about  these  cities,  and  scarcely  any  information 
on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  al-MAkin  or  Abil  '1-FadA ;  the  following  details  may  not  therefore  be  unin- 
teresting. In  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hijra  (A.D.  6tt0-l),  Tabarestan  was  conquered  by  the  Moslims  under 
the  orders  of  Said  Ibn  al-AAs,  and  Abd  Allah  Ibn  AAmr  Ibn  Kariz  jj^  subdued  Fars,  Sejestan  and  Kho- 
rasan.    The  people  of  Herat  offered  some  resbtance,  but  were  defeated ;  the  cities  of  Nalsapilr  and  Sarakbs 

ym^y^  surrendered  peaceably,  and  Marw  also  obtained  peace  on  condition  of  paying  two  millions  of  dir- 
hems  every  year.  Al-Ahnaf  Ibn  Kais  was  then  sent  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  AAmir  into  Tokharestan  at  the  bead 
of  four  thousand  horse,  and  defeated  the  forces  6f  that  country,  though  seconded  by  those  of  JawzajAn  and 
other  districU;  he  then,  with  four  hundred  thousand  (?)  men,  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Balkh,  and  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  into  Khowarezm,  but  without  success.  Abd  Allah  Ibn  A&mir  then  set  out  from  NaisApOr  to  perform 
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the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  leaving  as  hb  lieutenant  in  Khorasan  al-Ahnaf»  who  defeated  the  united  forces  of 
that  country.  Abd  Allah,  on  his  return  from  Mekka,  went  to  Basra,  where  he  fiied  his  residence,  while  his 
lieutenants  goyemed  Khorasan,  Sejistan,  and  Persian  Irak  JUa^l.  The  quantity  of  tribute  received  by  the 
khalif  OthmAn  was  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary  to  form  a  number  of  large  treasuries  at  Medina  on  pur- 
pose to  contain  it.  It  is  said  that  the  treasures  of  Khosroes  taken  by  the  Moslims  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  hadrat  of  gold;  each  hadra  *ii  JJ  containing  four  thousand  pieces.  {Tdrikh  al-EkamU,  Arabic 
MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  No.  635,  fol.  345.) 


IBN  AL-KATTAN. 


Abu  'l-Husain  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Iba  Ahmad,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Ibn  al-Kattdn,  was  a  native  of  Baghdad  and  a  leading  doctor  in  the  sect 
of  as-Shafi.  He  learned  jurisprudence  under  Ibn  Suraij  and,  after  him,  under 
Abu  Ishak  al-Marwazi :  he  then  professed  at  Baghdad,  and  men  of  learning  gained 
information  at  his  lectures ;  he  wrote  besides  a  great  number  of  works ;  and  the 
students  of  that  time  all  travelled  to  Irak  that  they  might  be  instructed  by  him  or  by 
Abu  '1-Kasim  ad-Darakj;  when  ad-Daraki  died,  Ibn  al-Kattan  became  chief  of  the 
ShaGte  sect  (in  that  country).  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  mentions  him  in  his  Ta- 
bakdt  and  says  that  he  died  A.  H.  359  (A.  D,  970);  to  which  the  Khatib  {Abii 
Bakr  Ahmad  al-Baghdddi)  adds :  '^  In  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada :  he  was 
^^  one  of  the  chief  Shafite  doctors,  and  composed  works  on  the  principles  of 
"jurisprudence  and  its  secondary  points."  (Ibn  al-^awzi)  author  of.  the 
Shuzur  al-Okud  says  that  Baghdad  (the  native  place  of  Ibn  al-Kattan)  was 
built  in  the  year  146  (A.  D.  763). 


AT-TAHAWI. 

Abu  Jaafar  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  aUAzdi 
at-Tahawi  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Abu  Hanifa  and  became  head  of  the  Hanefites 
in  Egypt.  He  had  been  a  follower  of  as-^hafi's  sect,  and  taken  lessons  from 
al-Muzani,  who  said  to  him  one  day :  "By  God!  no  good  will  ever  come  of  87 

you."    Provoked  by  this  remark,  at-Tahawi  passed  over  to  Abu  Jaafar  Ibn 
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Abi  Imran  the  HaneGte  (1)  and  studied  under  him :  he  said  afterwards,  on  com- 
posing his  Mukhtasar  or  Compendium  of  Jurisprudence:  ^^  God  be  merciful  to 
^*  Abu  Ibrahim!"  (meaning  al-Muzani),  "were  he  living,  he  should  have  to 
"  expiate  his  oath  (2)."  Abu  Yala  al-Khalili  says,  in  his  Irshdd  (3),  in  the  life 
of  al-Muzani :  "  At-Tahawi  was  sister's  son  to  al-Muzani;  and  Muhammad  Ibn 
"  Ahmad  as-Shuruti  relates  having  asked  him  why  he  differed  in  opinion  from 
**  his  uncle,  and  preferred  Abu  Hanifa's  doctrine?  to  which  at-Tahawi  replied  : 
"  *  Because  I  saw  my  uncle  pore  over  the  works  of  Abu  Hanifa.' "  This  doctor 
wrote  a  number  of  instructive  books,  such  as  the  Alikdm  olrKordn  (4),  Ikhtildf 
al-Ulamd  (Points  of  doctrine  on  which  the  learned  differ)^  Madni  'l-^Athdr 
{The  obscure  ideas  and  allusions  in  the  Traditions) ^  the  Shurut  (Treatise  on 
drawing  up  honds)^  a  great  historical  work,  etc.  Al-Kodai  in  his  Khitat  speaks 
of  him  in  these  terms  :  ''In  his  youth  he  met  with  al-Muzani  and  most  of  the 
''  doctors  contemporary  with  him,  and  became  remarkably  skilled  in  drawing 
*'  up  bonds  (5).  The  kadi  Abu  Obaid  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abda  (6)  took  him 
**  for  secretary;  he  was  then  in  a  destitute  condition,  but  was  enriched  by  the 
*'  kindness  of  Abu  Obaid,  who  was  a  very  generous  man.  Then  the  kadi  Abu 
*'  Obaid  Ali  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Harb  (7)  appointed  him  scrivener  (8)  after  the 
*'  circumstance  which  occurred  between  Mansur  the  doctor  and  himself  (9);  this 
''  was  in  the  year  306  (A.  D.  918).  The  public  notaries  were  averse  through 
^'jealousy  to  his  being  nominated  scrivener,  as  they  did  not  wish  the  same 
*'  person  to  be  t)oth  chief  jurisconsult  (10)  and  receiver  of  attestations;  but  a 
'*  number  of  them  having  gone  that  year  to  Mekka  to  sojourn  there  some  time 
*'  from  religious  motives,  Abu  Obaid  took  advantage  of  their  absence  and  no- 
''  minated  Abu  Jaafar  on  the  attestations  of  Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Mamun  and  AbiJi 
"  Bakr  Ibn  Saklab  (11)."  At-Tahawi  was  born  in  238  (A.  D.  852),  or  229 
(A,D.  843), according  to  Abu  Saad  as-Samani,  who  is  here  right;  another  author 
adds  that  his  birth  was  on  Sunday  eve,  1 1  (h  of  the  first  Rabi ;  he  died  at  Old 
Cairo  on  Thursday,  Istof  Zu  '1-Kaada  321  (A.  D.  933),  and  was  buried  in  the 
Karafa  (12)  where  his  tomb  is  still  remarked.  In  the  life  of  the  doctor  Mansur 
Ibn  Ismail  ad-Darir,  mention  is  again  made  of  him,  so  the  reader  is  referred 
10  it.  His  father  died  A.  H.  264  (A.  D.  877-8).  Tahdwi  means  native  of 
Tahdf  which  is  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt  (Said) :  Jzdi  signifies  sprung  from 
Azd^  a  great  and  renowned  tribe  in  Yemen. 
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(1)  The  ha6z  Aht  Jaafar  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  ImrAn,  natWe  of  Baghdad,  was  an  imam  of  high  authority  in  the 
sect  of  Abil  Hantfa.  He  was  a  man  of  solid  learning,  and  composed  a  work,  entitled  ai-Bij^j  ^^S^  I ; 
he  filled  the  place  of  kadi  in  Egypt^  and  lost  his  sight  in  that  country.  Died  A.  H.  280  (A.  D.  893).  ^  {Tab. 
Ql-Hanafyin,  fol.  110  verso.) 

(2)  Al-Muzani  had  sworn  by  God,  but  his  oath  proved  false ;  he  should  therefore  have  expiated  his  perjury 
had  he  lived.  This  expiation  consists  in  granting  freedom  to  a  slave,  or  In  once  feeding  or  clothing  ten  paU-*- 
pers;  if  the  person  guilty  of  this  crime  have  not  the  means  of  fulfilling  either  of  the  above  conditions,  he  is 
only  obliged  to  fast  for  three  days.  —  (D'Ohsson*s  Tableau  deVEmffireOthoman,  t.  IV,  p.  286.) 

(3)  This  work  is  spoken  of  by  Hajji  Khalifa;  see  FlOgel's  edition.  No.  620.  The  author,  AbA  Tala  Khalil 
Ibn  Abd  Allah,  was  a  native  of  Kazwtn.  He  died  A.  H.  446  (A.  D.  1054),  and  ^as  considered  a  traditionist 
of  the  first  authority.    (Tafi*s  AnnaU,) 

(4)  See  note  (2),  pag6  6. 

(5)  In  Arabic  Shur^t  (eondiUom),  the  name  given  to  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  which  treats  of  drawing 
up  legal  acts  and  bonds  in  proper  form.    (See  Hajji  Khalifa.) 

(6)  Abti  Obaid  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abda  al-Abbftd&ni,  doctor  of  the  Hanefite  sect,  bom  at  Basra,  A.  H. 
218  (A.  D.  833) ;  he  studied  under  a  number  of  celebrated  masters,  and  then  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
appointed  Irapeetor  of  Wrongs  (see  de  Sacy's  Chrestomathie,  1. 1,  p.  132),  and  was  afterwards  nominated 
kAdi,  in  the  year  278,  by  KhumArawaih,  son  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Tauliin.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of 
learning,  and  always  ready  to  oblige  those  who  applied  to  him.  During  the  troubles  which  ensued  in  Egypt 
on  the  death  of  Jaish,  son  of  Khum&rawaih,  Ibn  Abda  was  obliged  to  lie  concealed  for  a  considerable  period  ; 
he  was  restored  to  the  place  of  kAdi,  A.H.202,  but  he  cjuitted  it  soon  after  and  retired  to  Irak,  where  he 
died,  A.  H.  312  (A.  D.  924),  aged  95  years.  (Al-AskalAni's  History  of  the  Kadis  of  Egypt,  MS.  of  the  Bib. 
di«itoi,No.691.) 

(7)  Ali  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Harb,  surnamcd  Ibn  Harbawaih,  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Sh&fl  and  native 
of  Baghdad.  In  A.  H.  293  he  went  to  Egypt  and  replaced  Ibn  Abda  as  kAdi;  he  was  afterwards  deposed  in 
the  year  311,  and  died  at  Baghdad  in  319  (A.  D.  931).    (Al-AskalAni.  Al-OthmAni.) 

(8)  In  Arabic,  Adl;  see  what  Ibn  Khaldftn  says  of  the  duties  of  this  public  officer,  in  de  Sacy's  Chreitoma-^ 
thie,  1. 1,  p.  40 ;  consult  also  Yon  Hammer's  Ldnderverwaitung  unter  dem  Chdlifate,  p.  103. 

(9)  This  occurrence  is  again  spoken  of  in  the  life  of  Mansilr ;  it  was  a  quarrel  between  the  two  doctors. 

(10)  The  jurisconsults  called  the  law  fAa  Mcienee,  to  indicate  its  high  importance;  for  the  same  reason,  the 
chief  jurisconsult  is  called  the  chief  of  the  tdence,  which  is  the  name  given  him  here. 

(11)  Those  persons  were  probably  notaries  also. 

(12)  There  were  two  cemeteries  at  Old  Cairo,  called  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  KarAfa :  al-Makrtzi,  in  his 
Khitat,  describes  them  both  and  gives  copious  information  respecting  the  tombs,  chapels,  mosques,  and  Moslim 
convenu  with  which  they  were  filled.    See  also  M.  de  Sacy's  Chreetomaihiet  1. 1,  p.  238. 


ABU  HAMID  ALr-ISFARAlNL 


The  shaikh  Abii  Ukaiid  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Tahir  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Isfa- 
rainiy  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  became  imam  and  professor  (1),  at  Baghdad^ 
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where  his  lectures  were  attended  by  more  than  three  hundred  students  in  jurispru- 
dence :  [the  subject  of  his  lessons  was)  the  Mukhtasar  by  al-Muzani,  which  he 
explained  wilh  additional  observations  of  his  own;   and  (by  his  successful 
instruction)  he  filled  the  earth  with  partisans  [of  as-Shdffs  opinions).     He  ex- 
plained the  doctrines  of  his  sect  in  two  works,  the  Great  and  the  Small   Ta- 
lika  (2);  another  short  work  of  his,  the  Bustdn  or  Garden,  consists  of  singular 
anecdotes.     He  learned  jurisprudence  from  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ibn  al-Marzuban  and 
then,  from  Abu  '1-Kasim  ad-Daraki;  contemporaries  all  acknowledged  his  superior 
merit  and  discriminating  judgment ;  and  the  Khatib  {Abu  Bakr  Ahmad)  speaks 
of  him,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  in  these  terms :  ^^  Abu  Hamid  taught  a  small 
^^  portion  of  traditions,  which  he  himself  had  learned  from  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Adi, 
'^  Abu  Bakr  al-Ismaili,  Ibrahim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abdal  al-Isfaraini  and  others ; 
^'  [asa  traditionist)  he  is  a  sure  authority.     I  saw  him  more  than  once  and  was 
^^  present  at  his  lectures  in  the  mosque  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Mubarak  which  lies 
**  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Grant  of  ar-Rabi  (3) j  and  I  heard  some  persons  mention 
^^  that  seven  hundred  students  of  jurisprudence  went  to  his  lectures,  and  {for  that 
"  reason)  people  used  to  say  :  If  as-Shqfi  saw  him,  he  would  be  delighted^ 
The  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi,  in  his  Tabakdt,  relates  as  follows  :   ^' Abu 
28  ^^  'l-Husain  al-Kuduri  theHanefite  used  to  praise  and  extol  Abd  Hamid  al-Isfaraini 
^^  above  all  others ;  and  it  was  told  to  the  vizir  Abu  'l-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  al-Husain  (4) 
^'  that  he  had  said :   ^  I  consider  Abu  Hamid  an  abler  doctor  and  divine  than 
^^  'as-Shafi.'    On  this,  I  remarked  to  the  vizir  that  it  was  al-Kuduri*s  confidence  in 
^^  Abu  Hamid's  talents,  and  his  zeal  for  the  Hanefite  sect,  which  led  him  to  under- 
^^  value as-ShaR,  so  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  what  he  had  said;  for  Abu 
^^  Hamid,  and  even  more  ancient  and  learned  doctors  than  he,  were  far  from  the 
^^  rank  of  as-Shafi ;  to  whom  and  to  whose  successors  we  might  apply  this  verse 
^^  of  the  poet's: 

'  They  sojourned  at  Mekka  among  the  tribes  of  Naufal,but  thou  hast  settled  at  al-Baidft, 
^  the  most  distant  station/  " 

It  is  related  of  Abu  Hamid  that  he  said :  ^^  I  never,  in  quitting  the  meetings  for 
**  discussing  points  of  law  (5)  had  to  regret  omitting  a  necessary  observation."  It 
is  also  related  that,  in  one  of  those  meetings,  a  doctor  addressed  him  in  an  im- 
proper manner,  and  then  went  to  him  that  night  to  ask  his  pardon ;  on  which  Abu 
Hamid  repeated  these  verses : 
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A  deliberate  insalt  is  offered  before  the  public ;  then  comes  a  private  excuse  which  only 
confirms  the  fault.  He  who  thinks  that  a  private  excuse  can  effoce  a  public  insult  is  in 
a  great  mistake. 

This  doctor  was  bom  in  A,  H.  344  (A.  D.  955),  and  went  to  Baghdad  in  363 
(A,D.  973-4),  or  364  according  to  the  Khatib :  he  there  taught  jurisprudence  from 
the  year  370  till  his  death,  which  happened  Friday  evening,  18th  Shawwal,  A.  H. 
406  (March, A. D.I  01 6),  at  Baghdad;  the  next  rooming  he  was  buried  in  {the  court 
of)  his  house.  His  body  was  afterwards  transported  to  the  (cemetery  at  the)  Gate 
of  Harb  in  the  year  41 0.  The  Khatib  says :  "  I  prayed  over  his  bier  in  the  plain 
*^  (Sahrd)  beyond  the  Bridge  of  Abu  'd-Dann ;  and  the  imam  who  lead  the  prayer 
**  was  Abu  Abd  Allah,  son  to  {theKhalif)  al-Mahtadi,  and  preacher  of  the  Mosque 
**  of  Al-^Mansur,  it  was  a  day  witnessed  by  crowds  of  people  and  filled  with  deep 
**  sorrow  and  grievous  lamentation." — Isfaraini  means  natwe  of  Isfardin^  a 
town  of  Khorasan  in  the  territory  of  Natsapur,  half  way  between  it  and  Jorjan. — 
The  verse  applied  to  as-Shafl  by  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  has  another  belonging  to  it 
which  runs  thus  : 

For  thou  didst  fear  on  her  account  (6)  the  evil  talk  of  bidden  foes  with  sharpened 
tongue;  who  say,  but  never  perform. 


(1)  The  expression  ^.jJtj  ^*^^  ^V.)>  ^^^^O-^^^^^V  of  the  world  and  of  the  religion  is  so  obscure, 
ihat  its  signification  can  only  be  found  by  comparing  the  different  passages  In  whloh  it  occurs.  Its  real  mean* 
ing,  deduced  from  an  examination  of  six  passages,  appears  to  be  that  given  here;  namely,  the  places  of  imam 
and  chief  pro festor;  for  it  is  to.be  obsened  that  all  the  persons  to  whom  this  title  is  applied,  were  great 
imams  and  famous  professors,  and  nothing  more.  In  al-OihmAni's  Tahakdtwe  find  tha(  Muhammad  as-SAKUii 
became  the  imam  of  the  world  in  jurisprudence,  exegesis,  polite  literature,  philology,  grammar,  poetry, 
and  scholastic  dinnity;  the  same  author  says  of  Ibrahim  al-Marwazi,  that  he  succeeded  to  the  place  of 
Jk)l  <L»^^. «   chieftainship  of  idenee  or  head-professorship,  and  that  he  filled  the  land  with  his  pupils. 

these  two  passages,  selected  from  many  others,  appear  decisiyeas  to  the  sense  of  the  IajjJI  ^V.J'  ^^^^ 
tatnship  of  the  world.  The  chieftainship  of  the  religion  indicates,  most  probably,  the  place  of  the  chief 
imam. 

(2)  TalUsa  signifies  an  appendix  or  supplement;  the  Hoslim  schoolmen  give  this  title  to  collections  of 
notes  and  observations  on  the  system  of  doctrine  followed  by  the  sect;  these  notes  were  generally  taken  by 
the  scholars  during  the  lectures  of  their  professors.  Hajji  Khalifa  mentions  a  number  of  works  bearing  this 
tide,  and  he  remarks  that  al-IsliirAini's  TaUkAt  treats  of  the  Shafite  doctrines.  (See  FlOgel's  ediUon,  t.  II. 
No.  31200 

(3)  See  page  7,  note  {i\  The  Khattb  could  not  then  have  been  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
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(4)  Alilbn  al-Hiuain,  surnamed  Rai$  at-Rwud  {ehtefof  ike  ehUft)  was  yizir  to  the  khalif  al-Kaim  Biamr 
Illah :  he  was  put  to  death  by  al-BasAsIri,  A.  H.  480  (A.  D.  1058;.    (See  Ahfi  1-FadA's  Annals.) 

(5;  These  debating  societies  were  held  by  students  under  the  presidence  of  their  professor,  or  by  doctors  of 
the  different  sects  between  themseWes. 

(6)  The  mistress  of  the  Arabic  poet  is  generally  of  a  different  tribe  from  his,  and  she  u  supposed  to  be  always 
guarded  by  a  number  of  jealous  relations,  ready  to  wreak  vengeance  on  any  lover  who  should  dare  to  make 
known  the  object  of  his  passion. 


AL-MAHAMILI. 

Abu  '1-Hasan  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Iba  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail  (bn  Said  Ibn  Aban  ad-Dubbi  al-Mahamili,  doctor  of  the 
sect  of  as-Sha(i.     He  learned  jurisprudence  from  Abu  Hamid  al-Isfaraini,  and 
put  down  in  writing  a  TcdAa{\)  which  was  taught  him  by  Abu  Hamid,  and 
whose  name  it  bears.     The  penetration  and  intelligence  with  which  he  was  gifted 
enabled  him  to  eclipse  all  his  contemporaries ;  in  jurisprudence  he  became  remark- 
ably eminent,  and  professed  it  both  in  the  lifetime  of  his  master  Abu  Hamid  and 
after  his  decease.     He  learned  the  Traditions  from  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Muzaflar  (2) 
and  other  traditionists  of  the  same  period,  having  been  taken  by  his  father  on  a 
journey  to  K6fa,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  them  from  the  lips  of  that  teacher. 
He  composed  on  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  a  large  book,  entitled  the  Majmu  {Col- 
lection) ;  another  in  one  vohirae,  called  Mukni  (sufficient) ;  a  little  work  enti- 
tled the  Lobdb  (Marrow)  y  and  a  fourth  called  the  Ausat  (Medium)  ^  besides  a 
great  number  of  treatises  on  controversial  subjects.     He  professed  at  Baghdad, 
and  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  tliat  city  compiled  by  the  Khatib. 
89  Died  on  Wednesday,  20th  of  the  second  Rabi,  415(A.D.  1024);  bom  A.H.  368 
(A.  D.  978-9). — Dubbimsaji'&  belonging  to  Dubbj  which  is  a  great  and  well- 
known  tribe;  Mahdmili  is  derived  from  Mahdmilj  which  is  the  name  of  the  lit- 
ters in  which  travellers  are  carried. 


(1)  See  page  55,  note  (2). 

(2)  Abil  '1-Hasan  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Muzaffar  was  born  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  286  (A.  D.  809).  He  becjme  the 
first  traditionist  of  his  time  in  Irak,  and  had  among  his  auditors  the  celebrated  ad-DArakutni.  Died  A.  H.  379 
Ht.  D:  989).    It  appears  that  he  was  a  partisan  of  the  Shtite  doctrines.    (Tab.ai^Huffdx). 
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AL-BAIHAKL 

Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  M6sa  al-Baihaki  al- 
Khosrujerdi,  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  the  great  and  illustrious  haiiz  (1), 
who  in  his  age  stood  alone  without  a  rival  for  the  variety  of  his  attainments,  was 
one  of  the  principal  disciples  of  the  hakim  Abu  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Baiy,  by  whom 
he  was  taught  the  traditions,  but  whom  he  soon  surpassed  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  knowledge.  He  learned  jurisprudence  from  Abu  '1-Fath  Nasir  Ibn 
Muhammad  al-Omari  al-Marwazi  (2),  but  the  traditions  were  his  favourite 
study,  and  it  was  as  a  traditionist  that  he  attained  reputation.  In  this  pursuit 
he  travelled  to  Irak,  Jibal  (Persian  Irak)^  Hijaz  and  Khorasan,  in  which  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  all  the  others  visited  by  him,  he  received  the  traditions  from 
the  lips  of  the  learned  of  that  time;  he  then  began  to  write  on  the  subject,  and 
composed  a  great  number  of  works,  which,  it  is  said,  amount  to  one  thousand 
volumes.  It  was  he  who  first  collected  the  sentences  (3)  of  as-Shafi,  with  which 
he  formed  ten  volumes  :  the  best  known  of  his  works  are — the  Great  and  the 
Small  Collections  of  Traditions;  Proofs  of  the  prophetic  Mission;  Acts  and  Tra- 
ditions {of  Mu/iammad);  Path  of  Faith ;  Merits  of  as-Shafi,  descendant  of  Abd  al- 
Muttalib;  Merits  of  Ahmad  IbnHanbal,  etc.  Al-Baihaki  was  a  man  little  solici- 
tous about  worldly  goods,  and  the  Imam  al-Haramain  said  of  him:  "There  was 
**  no  follower  of  the  Shafite  sect  who  was  not  under  some  obligation  to  as-Shafi, 
*'  al-Baihaki  excepted;  for  as-Shafi  was  linder  obligations  to  him."  Al-Bai- 
haki was  a  most  active  defender  of  the  doctrine  instituted  by  as-Shafi,  and  was 
invited  to  Naisapi]^r,  in  order  to  propagate  the  knowledge  {of  that  doctrine);  he 
went  there  in  consequence,  and  led  a  {simple  and  holy)  life  such  as  that  of  the 
primitive  Moslims;  he  taught  traditions  to  a  great  number  of  eminent  doctors, 
among  others,  Zahir  as-Shahami  (4),  Muhammad  al-Forawi  and  Abd  al-Munim 
al-Kushairi  (5);  he  was  born  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  384  (A.  D.  994);  died 
the  10th  of  the  first  Jumada,  458  (A.  D.  1066),  at  Naisapur,  whence  his  body 
was  transported  to  Baihak  {his  natii^e  place),  which  is  a  collection  of  villages  in 
the  dependency  of  Naisabur,  at  twenty  parasangs  from  that  city;  Khosrujerd  is 
the  name  of  one  of  those  villages. 

<1)  The  persons  who  know  the  Koran  hy  heart  are  called  Hd/Ez;  but  this  title  is  given  more  especially  to 
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those  doeton  who  have  learned  by  heart  the  contents  of  the  six  great  collections  of  Traditions  (see  the  MitkAt- 
al-Ma»dh\h,  vol.1,  p.  3),  who  can  cite  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  each  tradition  has  been  successively 
handed  down,  and  who  can  point  out  those  traditionists  whose  authority  cannot  be  admitted  without  limita- 
tion and  those  who  merit  full  confidence.  The  word  hAfix  is  sometimes  made  use  of  to  designate  a  narrator 
of  historical  traditions. 

(2)  khti  '1-Fath  al-Omari  was  one  of  the  most  noted  doctors  who  studied  under  al-Kaffal  and  AbO  VTaiyb 
as-SAiaki;  he  died  A.H.444  (A.D.  10K2).— (Al-Othm&ni's  TahakAt,  fol.  85  verso.) 

(3)  Sentmeei;  that  is,  legal  opinion$  received  as  positive  precepts  by  the  followers  of  his  seel.  Al- 
Othmlni  remari^s  {Tsbakdt,  fol.  22  verso),  that  among  the  numerous  autiiors  who  wrote  on  the  life  and 
virtues  of  as-Sh&fl,  the  ablest  and  most  exact  was  al-Baihaki,  who,  in  two  thick  volumes,  treated  fully  of  his 
merits,  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  etc.  all  on  the  best  authority. 

(4)  Abil  'l*K&sim  Z4hir  Ibn  T&hir  as-Shahftmi  and  his  brother  Abii  Bakr  Wajth  were  two  celebrated  tradi- 
tionists of  that  time. 

(5)  Ahd  'l-Muzaffar  Abd  al-Munim  al-Kushairi  was  son  to  Abd  al-Karlm  Ibn  HawAzin,  whose  life  is  given 
in  this  work. 


AN-NASAI  THE  HAFIZ. 


The  hafiz  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Iba  Shoaib  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Sinan 
ibn  Bahr  an-Nasai,  chief  traditionist  of  his  age  and  author  of  a  Sunan^  or  col-^ 
lection  of  traditions,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Old  Cairo,  in  which  city  his  works  got 
into  circulation,  and  where  he  had  also  many  pupils.  Muhammad  Ibn  Ishak  al- 
Isfahani  gives  the  following  account  of  his  death:  ^^I  heard  our  elders  in  Old 
^^  Cairo  relate  that  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  left  Misr  towards  the  end  of  his  life  and 
'^  went  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  Moawia  and  what 
^'  traditions  he  knew  respecting  the  merits  of  that  prince;  to  which  he  made  this 
^*  reply:  'It  is  not  then  enough  for  Moawia  to  enter  {into  salvation)  on  an  equal 
^^  footing  with  others,  but  he  must  even  surpass  them  by  exclusive  merits  (1)!' 
^^  But  some  relate  that  his  answer  was:  'I  know  not  any  tradition  respecting  his 
"  special  merit  but  this :  May  God  nei^er  satiate  thy  belly  V  (2)  Now  tJiis 
^*  doctor  was  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  the  khalif  Ali;  so  the  people  began 
^'  to  strike  him  on  the  sides,  nor  did  they  discontinue  till  they  thrust  him 
^'  out  of  the  mosque.  (In  another  account  it  is  said  that  they  struck  him 
^^  on  the  testicles  and  trod  him  under  foot.)  He  was  then  borne  to  Ramla, 
^'  where  he  expired."  The  hafiz  Abu  '1-Hasan  ad-Darakutni  relates  as  fol- 
50  lows:    '^An-Nasai,  after  the  ill-ti*eatment  he  underwent  at  Damascus,  asked 
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^^  to  be  borne  lo  Mecca)  where  he  died  on  his  arrival,  and  was  buried  be- 
^^  tween  as-^Safa  and  al-Marwa;  his  death  happened  in  the  month  of  Shaban, 
''  A.  H,  303'  (February,  A.  D.  916).  The  haBz  AbA  Noaim  al-Isfahani 
adds  the  following  particulars  :  ^^The  people  having  trampled  on  an-Nasai  at 
^^  Damascus,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  that  ill  usage  whilst  he  was  bearing  (to 
^'  Mekkd).  He  composed  a  work  called  al-Khasdis  {Particularities^  treating  of 
^'  the  merits  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  and  those  of  his  family;  the  greater  part  of  the 
^^  traditions  contained  therein  are  alleged  on  the  authority  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal. 
^^  Having  been  asked  why  he  did  not  write  a  work  on  the  merits  of  Muhammad's 
^^  companions,  he  answered :  '  On  entering  Damascus,  I  found  a  great  number  of 
^'  persons  holding  Ali  in  aversion,  for  which  reason  I  intended  that  God  should 
*^  direct  them  by  means  of  this  book.'  He  used  to  abstain  from  food  every 
^'  second  day,  and  was  remarked  for  being  of  an  ardent  temperament."  The 
hafiz  Ibn  Asakir  of  Damascus  relates  that  he  had  foiir  wives,  to  each  of  whom  he 
paid  equal  attentions,  and  that  he  possessed  concubines  besides.  Ad-Darakutni  de- 
clares him  a  martyr,  on  account  of  the  trials  he  underwent  at  Damascus,  and  says 
that  he  died  on  Monday,  1 3th  Safar,  303 (August,  A .  D.  91 5),  atMekka;  others  state 
that  he  died  at  Ramla,  ini  Palestine.  Abu  Said  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Yunus,  au- 
thor of  the  Annals  of  Egypt,  writes  in  that  work:  ^^  An-Nasai  came  to  Misr  a 
'^  long  time  ago,  he  was  a  tradidonist  of  the  Grst  order;  his  word  was  held  a  sure 
'^  authority,  his  information  was  exact,  and  his  memory  retentive.  He  left  Misr 
^^  in  the  month  of  Zu  1-Kaada,  302."  I  find  in  my  handwriting,  in  the  rough 
copy  of  this  work,  that  an-Nasai  was  born  at  Nasa,  A.  H.  214  or  215  (A.  D. 
829,  830). — NascU  means  natii^e  ofNa^dj  a  city  in  Khorasan,  which  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  eminent  men. 

(1)  The  expression  ir»\j>  \*«K  has  been  already  eiplained,  page  48,  note  (5). 

(S)  MoAwia  was  so  Toracioos  that  his  greediness  became  proverbial.  (See  FreyUg*s  Prw>whia  Meidanii, 
1. 1,  p.  135.)  The  imprecation  cited  by  an-NasAi  was  probably  uttered  by  one  of  MoAwia's  enemies,  and  party 
spirit  prevented  it  from  being  forgotten. 


AL-KUDUM. 
Abu  'l-Husain  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Hamd&n, 
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sumamed  al-Kuduri,  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Abu  Hanifa^  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Hanetites  in  Irak.  In  treating  speculative  points  he  had  the  talent  of 
expressing  his  ideas  with  great  precision ;  he  was  also  versed  in  the  traditions  ;.and 
the  khatib  Abu  Bakr,  author  of  the  History  of  Baghdad,  who  had  learned  them 
from  him,  alleged  his  authority  in  citing  them.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  the 
doctrines  of  his  sect;  among  others,  that  celebrated  work,  the  Mukhtasar  (Abridg- 
ment). He  was  accustomed  to  discuss  controversial  subjects  with  Abu  Hamid 
al-Isfaraini,  the  Shafite  doctor;  in  whose  life  has  already  been  given  the  high  opi- 
nion which  he  expressed  of  Abu  Hamid 's  merits  (1).  Al*Kuduri  was  bom  A.H. 
362  (A.  D.  972-3) ;  he  died  on  Sunday,  5th of  Rajah,  428  (April,  A.  D.  \  037),  at 
Baghdad,  and  was  buried  the  same  day  in  {the  court  of)  his  dwelling,  in  the  street 
of  Abu  Khalf ;  but  his  body  was  afterwards  transported  to  a  tomb  in  the  great  street 
of  al-Mansiir,  where  it  was  placed  by  the  side  of  Abu  Bakr  al-Khowarezmi,  the 
Hanefite  doctor  (2). — Kuduri  is  derived  from  kudury  plural  of  kidr  (caldron) :  I 
know  not  for  what  reason  he  was  so  called ;  but  such  is  the  derivation  of  that 
appellation  as  given  by  as-Samani,  in  his  work  called  al-Ansdh. 


(1)  See  page  54. 

(2)  The  shaikh  and  Imam  Abik  Bakr  Muhammad  U)n  Musa  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Khow&rezmi,  a  celebrated 
professor,  and  mufti  of  the  Hanefite  sect;  for  intelligence,  learning,  and  integrity,  he  possessed  a  high  repu- 
tation ;  and  his  society  was  courted  by  persons  of  every  rank.  Died  A.  H.  403  (A.  D.  1012-3).  {JtohakAi  al- 
Hanafyin;  MS.  of  the  Bih.  du  Roi,  fonds  St.  Germain,  No.  132,  fol.  142  verso.) 


AT-THALABI  AN-NAISABURI. 

Abu  Ishak  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  at-Thalabi,  native  of  Nais&piltr, 
and  a  well-known  commentator  on  the  Kqran,  was  the  most  skilful  man  of  his 
time  in  explaining  the  dilTicuUies  of  that  book;  and  his  work,  entitled  the  Great 
Commentary y  surpassed  all  others  on  the  subject.  He  is  also  author  of  the  Kitdh 
aUArais  {Book  of  Brides)^  containing  the  history  of  the  prophets,  and  of  other  trea- 
tises. As-Samani  makes  mention  of  him  and  adds:  ^^Some  of  the  learned  say 
^^  that  the  name  of  Thalabi,  or  Thaalibi,  was  given  to  him  not  as  a  patronymic, 
^^  but  as  a  surname."     Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Kushairi  relates  the  following  circum- 
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Stance  concerning  him :  ^^  I  saw  in  a  dream  the  Lord  of  Glory  (1),  who  was  speak-  3i 
^^  ing  to  me  and  I  to  him ;  during  this  it  happened  that  the  Lord  (may  his  name  be 
**  exalted),  said:  *The  holy  man  draweth  near.'  I  turned,  and  lol  Ahmad  at- 
^^  Thalabi  was  drawing  near/'  Abd  al-GhaGr  Ibn  Ismail  al-Farisi,  in  his  Sidk^ 
or  continuation  of  the  history  of  Naisapur,  speaks  of  him  and  praises  him :  ^^  He 
**  was,"  says  he,  ^^an  exact  and  trust-worthy  transmitter  of  traditions;  he  gave 
^^  them  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Tahir  Ibn  Khuzaima  and  the  imam  Abu  Bakr 
^^  Ibn  Mihran,  teacher  of  the  art  of  reading  the  Koran  correctly.  He  taught 
^^  a  great  number  of  traditions,  which  he  had  learned  from  many  masters. 
•*  He  died  in  427  (A.  D.  1035-6)."  Another  writer  states  that  his  death  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  427;  and  a  third  that  it  happened  on  Wed- 
nesday, 23rd  Muharram,  437  (A.  D.  1045). — NaisdbiLn  means  belonging  to 
Naisdpur^  which  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  greatest  cities  in  Khorasan,  abound- 
ing, above  others,  in  all  the  conveniencies  of  life;  it  was  so  called  because  Sabur 
zu  '1-Aktaf,  a  Persian  king  of  the  last  race,  having  come  to  the  site  of  the  place, 
which  was  then  overgrown  with  reeds,  was  pleased  with  it  and  said:  ^^It  were 
**  well  a  city  were  here;"  he  then  ordered  the  reeds  to  be  cut  down  and  the  city 
to  be  built;  'and  it  was  named  Naisabur,  because  Ned  in  Persian  means  reed. 
This  is  what  as-Samani  says  in  his  Jnsdb. 

(1)  See  page  46,  note  ^7),  and  Lane's  Modern  Egyptianit  vol.  I,  p.  271, 338. 


IBN  ABI  DUWAD. 


The  kadi  Abu  Abd  Allah  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  Farah  Ibn  Jarir  Ibn  Malik  Ibn 
Abd  AUah  Ibn  Abbad  Ibn  Salam  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Abd  Hind  Ibn  Lakhm  (1 )  Ibn  Ma- 
lik Ibn  Kanas  Ibn  Mana  Ibn  Borjan  Ibn  Daus  Ibn  ad-Dil  Ibn  Omaiya  Ibn  Hudaka 
Ibn  Zahr  Ibn  lyad  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan  alJyadi  :  this  kadi  was  ce- 
lebrated for  his  manly  character  and  his  zeal  in  serving  his  friends;  and  many 
anecdotes  of  his  humane  interference  with  the  khalif  al-Motasim  are  still  preserved. 
Abd  Abd  Allah  (2)  al-Marzobani  makes  the  following  mention  of  him  in  the 
Murshidj  where  he  treats  of  the  Motazelite  divines:  ^^It  is  said  that  Ahmad  Ibn 
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^^  Abi  Duwad's  family  drew  its  origin  from  a  village  near  Kinni8rin(3)y  but  he 
"  himself,  when  yet  a  boy,  was  taken  to  Damascus  (4)  by  his  father,  who  went 
^^  there  on  a  commercial  undertaking.  Ahmad  passed  his  youth  in  the  pursuit 
**  of  learning  (more  particularly  jurisprudence  and  scholastic  theology)^  till  he 
"  attained  that  eminence  he  afterwards  held.  He  studied  under  Haiyaj  Ibn  al- 
**  Ala  as-Sulmi,  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  Wasil  Ibn  Ata's  (5);  this  rendered  him 
**  partial  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Motazelites/'  "Never,"  says  Abu  '1-Aina,  "  did 
"  I  meet  a  person  invested  with  authority  who  spoke  with  more  correctness  and 
"  precision  than  Ibn  Abi  Duwad/'  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Mausili  relates  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  respecting  him:  "  I  heard  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  say  at  the  court  of 
"  al-Motasim :  4  never  speak  first  to  a  khalif  about  business  in  the  presence  of 
"  the  vizir  Muhammad  Ibn  az-Zaiyat,  lest  he  should  learn  {J^rom  rny  example) 
"  how  to  b^in  a  conversation  with  the  prince  and  how  business  is  done  (6).' 
"  He  was  the  first  who  ever  opened  a  conversation  with  a  khalif,  for  till  that  time 
**  Hone  spoke  to  the  prince  till  he  spoke  first  to  them."  Abu '1-Aina  says  that  Ibn 
Abi  Duwad  was  a  good  poet,  and  that  he  expressed  his  thoughts  with  elegance 
and  precision.  Al-Marzobani  relates  that  his  name  is  mentioned  by  Dibil  Ibn 
Ali  1-Khozai,  in  his  book  containing  the  list  of  poets,  and  that  some  fine  verses  of 
his  are  quoted  there.— Ibn  Abi  Duwad  used  to  say:  "There  are  three  classes  of 
"  men  who  must  be  treated  with  honour  and  esteem:  the  learned,  the  magis- 
"  trates,  and  our  friends;  whoever  slights  the  learned,  loses  his  religion;  who- 
"  ever  slights  the  magistrates,  loses  his  property;  and  whoever  slights  his 
"  friends,  loses  his  manliness." — Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Hasan  relates  as  follows : 
"  We  were  assembled  in  the  presence  of  al-Mamun,  and  the  names  of  the  people 
"  of  Medina  who  engaged  their  fidelity  to  Muhammad  on  the  night  of  al-Akaba(7), 
"  were  enumerated ;  there  was  some  disagreement  however  on  the  subject, 
"  when  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  came  in,  and  counted  them  up  one  by  one,  names,  sur- 
"  names,  and  genealogies;  on  which  al-Mamun  said:  ^When  men  want  a  man 
"  of  talent  for  companion,  let  them  take  a  person  like  Ahmad!'  'Nay,'  said 
*'  Ahmad,  *but  when  a  man  of  learning  keeps  company  with  a  khalif,  let  him 
"  find  one  like  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  from  whom  he  may  gain  inform- 
32  ••  ation,  and  whose  conversation  is  more  learned  than  his  own.'  "—One  of  Ah- 
mad Ibn  Abi  Duwad's  maxims  was :  '^  A  man  is  not  perfect  unless  he  have  abilities 
^^  sufficient  for  elevating  to  the  pulpit  his  friend,  though  a  simple  soldier  of  po- 
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^'  lice,  and  for  sending  to  the  gibbet  his  enemy,  though  a  vizier  (8)."  Abu  1- 
Aina  relates  of  him  the  following  anecdote:  ^^  Al-Afshin  (9)  bore  envy  towards 
Abu  Dulaf  al-K«sim  Ibn  Isa  '1-Ijli  for  his  knowledge  of  the  pure  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  for  his  bravery;  he  therefore  plotted  against  him,  and  caused  witness 
to  be  borne  that  he  had  committed  treason  and  murder;  he  then  had  him 
arrested  on  a  pretext  he  imagined,  and,  having  held  a  sitting  to  try  him, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  brought  forth  along  with  the  headsman  that  was  to  put 
him  to  death.  When  news  of  this  reached  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  he  instantly 
mounted  his  horse  (1 0),  set  off  with  the  notaries  who  happened  to  be  present  {ai 
his  tribunal)  (11),  and  came  in  on  al-Afshin,  before  whom  Abu  Dulaf  had 
just  been  led  for  execution.  He  then  stopped  and  said:  ^4  am  a  messen- 
ger to  thee  from  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful;  he  conunands  thee  to  do 
no  ill  to  al-Kasim  Ibn  Isa,  and  moreover  to  give  him  up  to  me.'  Turn- 
ing then  to  the  notaries,  he  said:  ^Bear  witness  that  I  have  delivered  him  the 
message  sent  by  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  that  al-Kasim  is  alive 
and  in  health.'  The  notaries  answered:  ^  We  are  witnesses  thereof.'  So  al- 
Afshin  could  not  do  al-Kasim  harm,  and  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  went  instantly  to  the 
khalif  al-Motasim  and  said:  ^Commander  of  the  Faithful!  I  have  fidfiUed  in 
thy  name  a  message  which  thou  didst  not  give  me,  yet  I  count  it  for  one  of  my 
best  deeds,  and  through  it  I  hope  for  Paradise.'  He  then  told  him  what  had 
passed,  and  the  khalif  approved  his  conduct,  and  having  sent  for  al-Kasim,  he 
set  him  at  liberty  and  gave  him  a  present;  he  then  reprimanded  severely  al- 
Afshin  for  having  dared  to  act  so. — Al-Motasim,  being  moved  by  violent  anger 
against  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Jahm  the  Barmakide,  ordered  his  head  to  be 
struck  off;  the  prisoner  was  already  placed  blindfolded  on  the  executioner's 
leather  carpet  (12),  and  the  sword  was  just  brandishing  to  strike  him,when  Ibn 
Abi  Duwad,  conscious  that  no  petty  shift  could  save  him,  said  to  the  khalif: 
^How  canst  thou  take  his  wealth,  if  thou  killest  him?' — ^  Who  is  to  hinder 
me?*  replied  the  khalif. — *God,'  answered  the  other,  *doth  not  permit  it,  nei- 
ther is  it  allowed  by  the  Apostle  of  God,  nor  by  the  justice  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful  I  for  bis  wealth  belongeth  to  his  heirs  if  thou  slayest  him ,  unless  thou 
givest  legal  proof  of  his  guilt.  It  is  much  easier  for  thee  to  order  him,  while 
he  yet  livelh,  to  refund  what  he  hath  embezzled.'  ^  Keep  him  in  custody/  said 
al-Motasim,  ^  till  an  inquest  he  held. '    Then,  after  some  delay,  the  affair  ended 
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"  by  Muhammad's  paying  a  sum  of  money  and  being  set  at  liberty."— The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  by  al-Jahiz :  ^^Al-Motasim  was  moved  with  wrath  against 
^  an  inhabitant  ol  Mesopotamia,  and  had  the  sword  and  executioner^s  carpet 
^  brought  in ;  he  then  said  to  the  prisoner :  ^  Thou  hast  done  so,  and  acted  so  (1 3); 
^  strike  off  his  head!'  ^Commander  of  the  Faithful/  said  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  ^  the 
^  sword  is  going  here  before  justice ;  make  some  delay  in  this  business,  for  the 

*  man  is  wrongly  accused/  The  khalif  kept  silence  for  a  short  time— — here 
^  we  shall  finish  the  narration  in  Ibn  Abi  Duwad's  own  words:  ^I  had  then  so 
'  pressing  a  call  to  make  water,  that  I  could  no  longer  retain,  yet  I  knew  that 

*  if  I  went  out,  he  should  surely  die;  so  I  gathered  my  garments  under  me  and 
^  yielded  to  it,  but  I  succeeded  in  saving  the  man.  When  I  stood  up,  al- 
^  Motasim  saw  that  my  garments  were  wet,  and  said :  ^  0  Abu  Abd  Allah,  was 

*  there  any  water  under  you?'  *No,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,'  I  replied, 
^  ^  but  it  happened  so  and  so.'     On  hearing  the  circumstance,  the  khalif  laughed, 

*  and  prayed  forme;  saying:  *Well  done!  may  God  bless  thee!' — Al-Motasim 
'  then  clothed  him  in  a  robe  of  honour  and  ordered  him  a  present  of  one  hun- 

*  dred  thousand  dirhems."— Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  al-Kalbi  says  that 
Ibn  Abi  Duw^d  was  all  soul  from  his  head  to  his  foot,  and  L&zun  Ibn  Ismail 
makes  this  remark:  ^^I  never  saw  one  man  more  submissive  to  another  than 

^  al-Motasim  was  to  Ibn  Abi  Duwad;  when  a  trifle  was  asked  of  him,  he  would 
^  refuse,  but  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  would  then  come  in  and  speak  to  him  in  favour  of 

*  his  (the  khalif  s)  family,  of  the  people  in  the  frontier  garrisons,  of  the  inha- 
^  bitants  of  Mekka  and  Medina,  and  of  those  who  dwelt  far  off  in  the  countries 

*  of  the  East  and  West,  and  al-Motasim  would  grant  all  he  desired.  One 
^  day  he  spoke  to  the  khalif  to  obtain  a  sum  of  one  million  of  dirhems  for  dig- 
^  ging  a  canal  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Khorasan,  and  received  this  answer: 

*  *  What  have  I  to  do  with  this  canal?'  *  Commander  of  the  Faithful,'  said  Ibn 
^  Abi  Duwad,  ^  God  will  call  you  to  an  equal  account  of  your  superintendence 

*  over  the  affairs  of  the  most  distant,  and  over  those  of  the  nearest  of  your  sub- 
^  jects.'  He  then  continued  to  manage  adroitly  the  humour  of  the  khalif  till  the 
^  money  was  granted."  Al-Husain  Ibn  ad-Dahhak,  the  cdebrated  poet,  said  to  one 

of  the  metaphysicians  of  that  time :  ^Un  the  opinion  of  us  [poets]  Ibn  Abi  Duwad 
^  does  not  know  the  [pure  Jrahic)  language;  you  look  on  him  as  not  being 
^  a  good  metaphysician;    the  jurisconsults  think  him  uQskilled  in  the  law; 
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^'  but  al-Motasim  considers  him  learned  in  all  those  sciences."  Ibn  Abi  Dnwad 
narrates  in  these  terms  the  origin  of  his  connection  with  the  khalif  al-Mamun : 
**  I  used  to  go  with  the  other  doctors  to  Yahya  Ibn  al-Aktham's  assemblies  (14),  55 
**  and  I  was  there  one  day  when  a  messenger  came  from  al-Mamun  to  slate  that 
**  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  desired  Ibn  al-Aktham  to  go  to  him  with  all  his 
^^  company.  Ibn  al-Aktham  was  unwiUing  to  take  me  with  him,  but  he  had 
**  no  meansof  leaving  me  behind;  so  I  went  with  the  others^and  we  held  a  conver- 
^^  sation  in  the  presence  of  al-Mamun,who  turned  to  look  at  me  when  I  began  to 
^^  speak,  and  listened  to  my  woixls  with  attention  and  approbation.  He  then 
"  asked  me  who  I  was,  and  I  told  him  my  pedigree.  *What,'  said  he,  ^has  delayed 
**  you  so  long  from  coming  to  see  us?'  Not  wishing  to  do  an  ill  office  to  Yahya, 
*^  I  replied:  'Destiny  detained  me,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  term  of  God's 
**  written  decree  should  arrive.'  '  Let  it  be  known  to  you  (15),'  said  he,  *  that 
''  in  future  we  shall  hold  no  assembly  unless  you  come  to  it/  I  answered: 
'*  'Yes,  Commander  of  the  Faithful  (/  shall  obey  jrour  order),^  After  that, 
"  our  connection  was  gradually  formed."  Others  relate  this  aflair  in  a  different 
manner:  Yahya  Ibn  al-Aklham,  they  say,  went  to  Basra  from  Khorasan  to  act  as 
kadi  in  the  name  of  al-Mamun ;  this  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  202  (about 
June.  A.  D.  818).  Yahya  was  then  a  young  man,  somewhat  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age.  lie  there  chose  for  companions  a  number  of  men  remarkable 
for  their  learning  and  honourable  character,  among  whom  was  Ibn  Abi  Duwad. 
When  al-Mamun  came  to  Bagdad  in  204,  he  told  Yahya  to  choose  some  from 
among  his  companions  to  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  khalif  and  to  be 
his  frequent  visitors.  In  consequence  of  this,  Yahya  selected  twenty,  and  among 
them  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  but  the  khalif,  on  finding  the  number  too  great,  ordered 
Yahya  to  make  a  selection  out  of  them,  and  ten  persons  were  chosen,  amongst 
whom  was  Ibn  Abi  Duwad ;  but  the  khalif  desired  a  fresh  reduction  to  be  made, 
and  Yahya  chose  five,  one  of  whom  was  Ibn  Abi  Duwad :  such  was  the  origin  of 
his  connexion  wiih  the  khalif.  When  al-Mamun  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother  al-Motasim  his  testament,  which  contained  this  recommen- 
dation: ''As  for  Abu  Abd  Allah  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  let  him  never  cease  to 
"  be  the  associate  of  your  councils  on  every  subject,  for  he  is  most  worthy  of 
*'  having  such  confidence  placed  in  him  (16);  and  I  recommend  you  not  to  take 
**  afvizirwhen  1  die."     Al-Motasim,  on  his  accession  to  the  khalifate,  appouited 
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Ibn  Abi  Duwad  chief  kadi  (kdtU  'l^koddt),  and  deposed  Yahya  Ibn  al-Aktham ; 
and  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  became  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  khalif,  that  neither  his 
public  nor  private  business  was  done  without  his  advice.  In  the  month  of  Ra- 
madan, A.H.  220  (September, A. D.  835),  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  cruelly  persecuted  Ahmad 
Ibn  Hanbal  and  tried  to  force  him  to  admit  that  the  Koran  was  created  (17). — 
Al-Motasim  in  dying  was  succeeded  by  his  son  al-Wathik  Billah,  under  whom 
Ibn  Abi  Duwad  continued  to  enjoy  high  favour;  when  he  died,  his  brother  al- 
Mutawakkil  succeeded  to  the  khalifate,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Ibn 
Abi  Duwad  lost  the  use  of  his  rig^t  side  from  a  paralytic  stroke,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  al-Mutawakkil  conferred  the  place  of  kadi  on  Muhammad,  son 
of  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  who  was  afterwards,  in  236  (A.D.  850),  replaced  as 
Inspector  of  Grievances{\  8)  by  Yahya  Ibn  al-Aktham. — ^Al-Wathik  had  ordered 
that  every  person  should  arise  on  seeing  the  vizir  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik 
az-Zaiyat,  and  Ibn  Abn  Duwad  would  stand  up  on  seeing  the  vizir,  but  then 
turn  towards  the  kibla  in  order  to  say  his  prayers;  for  which  reason  Ibn  az- 
Zaiyat  pronounced  the  following  verses : 

He  says  his  prayers  since  he  had  the  advantage  of  bearing  hatred  against  me ;  I  see 
that  from  that  time,  he  fulfils  his  pious  duties  and  his  fasts.  May  his  heart  be  never 
free  from  such  envenooied  hatred  as  may  leave  him  no  repose  (19) . 

o 

The  praises  of  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  were  celebrated  by  a  number  of  contemporary 
poets,  and  Ali  ar-Razi  relates  this  anecdote  on  the  subject:  **I  saw  the  poet 
**  Abu  Tammam  with  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  to  whom  he  was  making  a  man  recite 
'*  for  him  a  poem  in  which  were  these  words: 

*  The  generosity  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Duw&d  has  caused  all  the  afflictions  of  evil  Fortune  to 
'  be  forgotten  I     Never  did  1  travel  to  distant  regions  without,  owing  to  his  bounty 

*  my  conveyance  and  my  subsistence.' 

^^Ibn  Abi  Duwad  here  asked  him  if  that  thought  was  his  own,  or  if  he  had 
'*  borrowed  it?  To  which  Abu  Tammam  replied  that  it  was  his  own,  but  that 
''  he  made  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  following  verse,  composed  by  Abu  Nawas  : 

^4  ^  If  our  words  seem  to  convey  the  praises  of  any  other,  it  is  thou  alone  on  whom  our 

*  thoughts  are  turned  (20).' 

Abu  Tammam  had  passed  a  great  number  of  days  at  the  door  of  Ibn  Abi 
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Duwad  without  being  admitted  to  see  him,  for  which  reason  he  complained  bit- 
terly of  his  conduct  to  one  of  his  friends.  Some  time  after,  he  was  introduced^ 
and  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  said  to  him:  '^0  Abu  Tammam,  have  you  reproached 
*'  enough?"  To  which  he  answered :  ^*  Reproaches  are  made  to  individuals  only, 
'^  but  thou  art  all  mankind  (21);  and  how  can  reproaches  be  made  to  them?" 
"  Where  did  you  come  by  that  idea?"  said  the  kadi.  Abu  Tammam  replied: 
*'  I  borrowed  it  from  the  knowing  one"  (meaning  Abu  Nawas),  "who  said  of 
**  al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Rabi : 

*  God  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  unite  (Me  noble  qualities  of]  all  mankind  in  a  sole 
*  individual.' 

On  the  appointment  of  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  as  Inspector  of  Grievances,  Abu  Tam- 
mam addressed  his  complaints  to  him  in  a  poem,  which  contained  the  following 
passage: 

Since  your  neglect  causes  the  ruin  of  poetry  and  poets,  we  need  not  wonder  if  they 
perish  through  the  neglect  of  foreigners  (22) !  Yet  poetry  (like  the  laden  camel)  stirs 
from  side  to  side,  and^ strives  to  rise  with  the  burden  yon  put  on  it  since  you  became 
redresser  of  wrongs  (23) .  Did  poetry  not  give  to  facts  a  permanent  form,  men  ambitious 
of  glory  would  never  learn  whence  you  obtained  your  honours. 

The  same  poet  made  his  eulogium  in  a  poem  beginning  thus : 

Didst  thou  see  the  (fair)  faces  which  appeared  to  us  between  al-Liwa  (2h)  and  ZarAd  ? 

And  which  contains  this  elegant  thought : 

When  God  wishes  to  reveal  (to  the  knovoledge  of  the  worWj^that  excellence  which  re- 
mains (modestly)  folded  up,  he  allows  an  envious  tongue  to  attack  it.  Did  fire  not 
inflame  whatever  it  approaches,  the  sweet  odour  of  aloes-wood  had  remained  un- 
known (25). 

The  praises  of  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  were  celebrated  also  by  Marwan  Ibn  Abi  '1-Ja- 
nub  in  the  following*  verses : 

The  tribe  of  Nizftr  (26)  possesses  all  glory  and  honour  despite  its  foes  1  Tell  those 
who  pretend  to  surpass  that  Nizftr  from  whom  spring  the  tribes  of  Khindif  (27)  and 
ly&d— Tell  them  that  the  Apostle  of  God  and  the  khalifs  belong  to  that  family  which  is 
ours,  and  that  Ahmad  Ibn  Duwftd  comes  from  it  also.  Until  the  day  of  judgment  (28), 
no  such  persons  will  ever  be  found  in  any  family  but  ours  I  (To  it  alone  belong)  a  pro- 
phet sent  by  God,  the  successors  in  his  covenant,  and  he  who  is  directed  and  who 
directs  to  good. 
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When  Abu  HifTan  al-Muhaziami  (29)  heard  these  verses,  he  pronounced  the 
following  : 

Tell  those  who  pretend  to  surpass  the  tribe  of  NizAr,  princes  in  the  earth  ruling  over 
slaves  I  Tell  them  that  the  Apostle  of  God  and  the  khali^  belong  to  that  family  which  is 
ours,  but  that  we  totally  disclaim  the  pretended  descendant  of  lyAd.  lyftd  itself  shall 
not  be  one  of  our  tribes,  if  it  admit  the  pretensions  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  DuwAd. 

3o  When  Ibn  Abi  Duw^id  heard  tliese  verses,  he  said :  *^  No  one  ever  gave  me  so 
*'  severe  a  wound  as  that  boy  al-Muhazzami  has  done:  were  I  not  unwilling  to 
^^  show  that  I  pay  attention  to  him,  I  would  inflict  on  him  a  punishment  such 
**  as  none  ever  suffered  befoie!  He  has  gone  up  to  one  of  my  proudest  honours 
/*  and  utterly  destroyed  it  (30)."— Ibn  Abi  Duwad  used  to  recite  frequently  the 
following  verses,  but  did  not  say  whether  they  were  his  own  or  another's : 

Thou  (0  Lord  I]  art  no  feeble  aid;— and  success  in  all  affairs  is  ensured  by  powerful 
aid.  To-day  we  stand  in  need  of  thy  succour ;  the  physician  is  only  called  in  when 
the  disease  is  violent. 

Al-Marzobani  has  furnished  us  with  some  of  the  preceding  anecdotes,  but 
another  historian  gives  the  following  on  the  authority  of  Abu  '1-Aina:  **The 
'^  khalif  al-Motasim  was  displeased  with  Khalid  Ibn  Yazid  Ibn  Mazyad  as-Shai- 
*'  bani"  (whom  we  shall  speak  of  again  in  the  life  of  his  father  Yazid),  **and 
'*  recalled  him  from  his  government  (31),  that  he  might  appear  before  him  to 
**  answer  for  his  inability  to  make  up  a  sum  of  money  which  he  was  called 
*'  upon  to  pay;  he  had  besides  to  answer  other  accusations.  Al-Motasim 
*'  held  therefore  a  sitting  in  order  to  condemn  him  to  punishment,  and  would 
*'  not  listen  to  the  intercession  of  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  on  whose  generosity  Khalid 
"  had  thrown  himself.  The  khalif  having  taken  his  seat,  the  kadi  Ahmad  {Ibn 
•*  Abi  Duwad)  went  to  a  place  inferior  to  his  own,  on  which  al-Motasim  said: 
'*  *  Abu  Abd  Allah  (32),  you  are  sitting  out  of  your  place.'  To  this  the  kadi 
"  replied;  'It  is  meet  I  should  not  sit  in  my  place,  but  in  a  lower.'  *Why 
*'  so?'  said  the  khalif.  The  kadi  answered;  'Because  the  public  say  that  my 
^'  place  is  not  the  place  of  one  who  can  intercede  and  whose  intercession  will 
*'  be  heard.'  *Go  back  to  your  place,'  said  al-Motasim.  *  Shall  I  go,'  said  the 
^'  kadi,  'as  one  whose  intercession  has  been  heard  or  as  one  whose  intercession 
*'  has  been  rejected?'     *Nay,'  replied  the  khalif,  'go  as  one  whose  intercession 
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*'  has  been  hearf/  Ibn  Abi  Dii^ad  went  up  therefore  to  his  place,  and,  when 
'^  seated,  said :  'The  public  will  not  be  aware  that  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
'*  ful  has  pardoned  him,  unless  he  receive  a  robe  of  honour.'  The  khalif  ordered 
**  him  to  be  clothed  in  a  robe  of  honour.  Abu  Diiwad  continued:  ^ There  is 
"  due  to  hiih  and  his  people  six  months'  salary,  which  must  be  paid 
* '-  them,  so  if  thou  givest  orders  that  they  receive  it  now,  it  will  serve  instead  of 
*'  the  {customary-)  present.'  The  khalif  said:  *I  shall  order  it  to  be  done.'  "— 
{The  historian  continues  to  relate)  that  when  Khalid  went  forth  in  his  robe  of 
honour  with  the  money  borne  before  him,  the  people  were  waiting  in  the  streets 
to  witness  his  punishment,  and  one  of  them  called  out  to  him :  ''Praise  be  to 
*'  God  for  thy  escape,  0  prince  of  Arabs  !"  to  which  Khalid  replied :  '*  Silence ! 
"  by  God!  the  prince  of  Arabs  is  truly  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Duwad!"— Great  jea- 
lousy and  mutual  dislike  existed  between  the  kadi  Ahmad  and  the  vizir  Ibn  az-^ 
Zaiyat ;  so  much  so,  that  the  latter  refused  to  receive  the  visits  of  a  friend  of  the 
kadi's,  specially  commissioned  by  him  to  direct  his  affairs :  the  kadi,  on  hearing 
of  this,  went  to  the  vizir,  and  said  :  "I  assure  you  that  I  do  not  come  to  yoii 
^'  {as  others  do)^  to  obtain  from  you  either  augmentation  of  slender  means  or 
'*  exaltation  from  lowly  rank;  but  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  has  placed 
"  you  in  a  post  which  obliges  me  to  visit  you :  when  I  do  so,  it  is  on  his  ac- 
'*  count;  and  when  I  remain  absent,  it  is  on  yours."  He  then  rose  up  and 
retired.  He  was  indeed  possessed  of  such  noble  and  honourable  qualities  as  sur* 
passed  description.  A  poet  composed  a  satire  of  seventy  verses  against  the 
vizir  Ibn  az-ZaiySit;  when  the  kadi  Ahmad  heard  of  it,  he  pronounced  these 
verses: 

Better  than  a  satire  of  seventy  verses,  is  their  purport  condensed  into  a  single  versef, 
How  much  the  state  requires  a  shower  of  rain^  to  wash  away  that  filthy  stain  of  oil !  (33] 

When  Ibn  az-2aiySit  heard  of  this  epigram,  he  composed  the  following,  in 
which  he  alluded  to  the  profession  of  one  of  the  kadi  Ahmad's  ancestors,  who 
was  reported  to  have  been  a  seller  of  pitch : 

0  thou  who  vainly  thinkest  to  satirize  us,  thou  exposest  thyself  to  death  in  attacking 
roe.  Our  honour  cannot  be  diminished  by  the  mention  of  oil;  the  reputation  of  our 
family  is  too  veil  known.  'Tis  you  who  defiled  the  state  with  your  pitch,  and  no-" 
thing  could  clean  it  till  we  washed  it  with  our  oil. 

Ibn  Abi  Duwad  lost  the  use  of  his  side  the  7th  of  the  second  Jumada,  233  56 
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(January,  A.  D.  848),  a  hundred  and  sone  days  afier  the  death  of  his  enemy 
the  vizir;  some  say  forty-nine  or  fifty  days  only:  the  date  of  the  vizir's  death 
shall  be  given  in  the  letter  AT  (34).  When  the  kadi  received  his  paralytic  stroke, 
he  was  replaced  by  his  son  Abu  M-Walid  Muhammad,  who  did  not  however  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  place  to  general  satisfaction,  having  incurred  the  blame  of  many 
and  merited  the  pi*aise  of  a  few  only ;  so  much  so,  that  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Abbas 
as-Siili,  whose  life  has  been  already  given,  composed  against  him  these  lines: 

The  faults  which  appear  in  you  so  plainly  have  effaced  (the  memory  of)  the  virtues 
which  your  father  left  you  as  a  legacy.  By  him  you  surpassed  the  sons  of  honourable 
men,  as  by  yourself  you  have  surpassed  the  sons  of  the  vile. 

In  which  verses,  I  must  say  that  the  poet  has  gone  to  the  extremes  of  eulo- 
gium  and  blame:  the  idea  is  quite  novel.  —  Muhammad  continued  to  fill 
the  places  of  kadi  and  inspector  of  wrongs  for  the  army  till  the  year 
237  (A.  D.  851),  when  al-Motawakkil,  being  displeased  with  him  and  his 
father  Ahmad,  ordered  his  lands  to  be  sequestered;  this  happened  on  the 
24th  Safar  of  the  above  year;  he  then  deprived  him  of  his  place  as  in- 
spector of  wrongs,  and  afterwards,  on  Thursday,  5th  of  the  first  Rabi,  he 
dismissed  him  from  his  place  of  kadi  and  took  from  him  a  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  dinars  (35),  with  precious  stones  to  the  value  of 
forty  thousand  dinars,  after  which  he  sent  him  away  from  Baghdad  to  Sarr- 
man-raa.     The  place  of  kadi  was  then  entrusted  to  Yahya  Iba  Aktham  as-Saifi 

(whose  life  shall  be  given  in  the  letter  F). At  the  time  when  Ibn  Abi  Duwad 

incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  khalif  so  far  as  to  be  deprived  of  his  landed  pro- 
perty, witnesses  had  been  examined  to  prove  the  crime  he  was  accused  of,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  and  other  persons  were  present  in  court ;  there  was  one 
of  those  witnesses  in  whom  the  kadi,  during  his  administration,  had  placed  little 
confidence,  and  who  now  stood  up  and  said:  ^^Gall  on  us  to  witness  in  your  be- 
^^  half  (36)  according  to  what  is  written  in  this  instrument;"  on  which  the  kadi  an- 
swered :  **  No !  no !  no !  that  is  not  your  place ;"  and  turning  round  to  the  other 
witnesses,  he  said:  *^Bear  ye  witness  for  me;"  on  which  the  man  sat  down 
abashed,  and  the  public  were  filled  with  admiration  for  the  firmness  of  the  kadi 

and  his  strength  of  mind  (37). ^The  kadi  Ahmad  Ibn  Duwiid  died  of  his  palsy 

in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  240  (June,  A.  D.  854),  and  it  is  stated  on  his 
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own  authority  that  he  wa8  bom  at  Basra  in  160  (A.D.  776-7):  he  was,  it  is  said, 
about  twenty  years  older  than  the  kadi  Yahya  Ibn  al-Aktham,  but  this  is  in 
contradiction  with  what  is  mentioned  by  me  in  the  life  of  Yahya ;  I  have,  how- 
ever, written  it  down  here  as  I  found  it  given,  and  God  knows  best  whether  it 
be  correct  or  not. — Muhammad,  son  of  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  died  in  the  month  of 
Zu  U-Hijja,  twenty  days  before  his  father.  Al-Marzobani^  in  his  book  above- 
mentioned  {the  Murshid)y  notices  great  variations  in  the  dates  of  Ibn  Abi  Du- 
wad's  and  his  son's  death ;  so  I  prefer  giving  here  all  he  says  on  the  subject  : 
^'  Al-Mutawakkil  appointed  Muhammad,  son  of  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  to  act  in  the 
'^  place  of  his  father  as  kadi  and  inspector  of  wrongs  for  the  army;  he  then  dis~ 
"  missed  him  from  these  places  on^Wednesday,  19th  Safar,  240,  and  sequestered 
**  the  landed  property  of  the  father  and  son,  but  this  business  was  settled  by  a 
^'  fine  of  one  million  of  dinars.  Abu  '1-Walid  Muhammad,  son  of  Ahmad,  died 
^*  at  Baghdad  in  Zu  '1-Kada,  240,  and  his  father  died  twenty  days  after.  As- 
^'  Suli  states,  however,  that  the  anger  of  al-Mutawakkil  against  Ibn  Abi  Duwad 
'*  took  place  in 237."  Al-Marzobani  says  farther  on:  "The  kadi  Ahmad  died 
'^  in  Muharram,  240,  and  his  son  died  twenty  days  before;  some  say  that  the 
"  death  of  the  son  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year  239,  and  that  they 
'^  both  died  at  Baghdad;  some  again  state  that  the  son  died  in  Zu'  1-Hijja,  239, 
"  and  the  father  on  Saturday,  23rd  Muharram  of  the  year  240,  at  about  a 
**  month^s  distance.  God  alone  knows  ihe  truth  in  all  that." — Abu  Bakr  Ibn 
**  Doraid  says  that  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  was  full  of  affability  towards  men  of  education, 
no  matter  to  what  country  they  belonged,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  great  num-  57 
ber  of  them  under  his  care,  treating  them  as  members  of  his  family  and  defray- 
ing their  expenses.  On  his  death  a  crowd  of  those  clients  went  to  the  door  of 
his  house  and  cried  out :  "He  is  to  be  buried,  that  man  who  was  the  pillar  of 
**  generosity  and  the  ornament  (38)  of  literature !  of  whom  it  was  never  said: 
**  Here  he  has  committed  a  fault ;  there  his  talent  has  failed  him.^^  When 
his  bier  was  borne  up,  three  of  them  went  forward  to  it,  and  the  first  recited 
these  verses: 

To-day  is  dead  the  support  of  the  state  and  of  the  language;  he  is  dead,  the  protector 
whose  succour  was  ever  implored  in  misfortune  I  The  paths  of  learning  are  dark  since 
the  sun  of  generosity  is  hidden  by  the  mist  of  the  winding-sheet. 

The  second  then  advanced  and  said : 
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Through  humble  modesty  he  sought  not  the  pulpit  or  the  [vizir's)  seat ;  yet,  had  ho 
wished,  the  pulpit  and  the  [vizir* s]  seat  were  his.  Taxes  are  gathered  for  another,  but 
for  him  is  gathered  a  harvest  of  praises  and  [heavenly)  rewards. 

Then  the  third  came  forward  and  said  : 

It  is  not  the  powder  of  musk  which  has  been  used  to  perfume  his  corpse,  but  rather 
the  praises  which  he  left  behind.  The  noise  you  hear  is  not  the  creaking  of  the  bier ;  it  is 
the  sound  of  hearts  which  are  breaking. 

Abii  Bakr  al-Jurjani  relates  having  heard  Abu  'i-Aina  ad-Darir  (t/ie  blind) 
say:  ^*  I  never  met  in  the  world  with  a  man  more  polite  than  Ibn  Abi  Duwad;  he 
**  would  never  say,  on  my  leaving  him:  Page,  take  his  hand {39);  huij Page, 
"  go  out  with  him.  I  look  on  this  expression  as  free  from  alloy,  and  {though 
*'  he  uttered  it),  he  will  not  be  the  poorer  (40);  and  I  never  heard  it  from  any 
**  other." — We  may  now  conclude,  for  this  article  has  become  rather  long,  but 
the  honourable  actions  of  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  were  so  numerous! — fyddi  means 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  fydd^  "who  was  son  to  Nizar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan. 


(1)  This  name  and  the  preceding  are  uncertain;  the  MSS.  all  differ. 

(2)  In  the  Arabic  text,  this  name  is  erroneously  printed  Ohaid  Allah, 

(3)  The  town  of  Kinnisrin  no  longer  exists,  having  been  gradually  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  for  the  city 
of  Aleppo,  from  which  it  lay  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  in  a  southern  direction.  It  was  however  one  of  the 
most  important  places  of  Syria  during  the  first  centuries  of  Islamism,  having  been  one  of  the  military  colo- 
nies or  settlements  Jua>.  established  by  the  Arabs,  when  they  conquered  that  country. 

(4)  Damascta;  in  the  Arabic:  ai-Sham. 

(5)  W&sil  Ibn  AtA  was  the  founder  of  the  Motazelite  sect.    His  life  is  given  by  Ibn  KhallikAn. 

(6)  The  printed  Arabic  text  and  most  of  the  MSS.  have  here  ^J  ^^^t  but  ^'Ul  is  the  right  reading. 

(7)  Abulfeda  Annales,  1. 1,  p.  80. 

(8)  The  pulpit  or  minhar  was  in  those  times  specially  reserved  for  the  khalif  or  his  deputy,  who  alone  had 
the  right  of  pronouncing  the  kftotba.  (Seed'Ohsson,  1 1,  p.204.)  The  gibbet  was  merely  the  trunlc  of  a  palm-tree 
to  which  the  bodies  of  executed  persons  were  tied  and  exposed  to  public  view.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
living  criminals  were  tied  up  in  the  same  manner. 

(9)  See  Elmaktn^  p.  141  et  $eq,—To  what  d'Herbelot  says  of  this  general,  under  the  heads  Afscbiiv  and 
Babek,  I  shall  only  add  here,  that  Ibn  Shlikir,in  his  Oyiun  at-Tavcdrikh  (MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  No.  638, 
fol.232v.],say8  that  al-Afshtn  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia;  and  Sibt  Ibnal-Jawxi  states  In  his 
Mira&t  az-Zamlin  (HS.No.640,fol.ll7v .),  that  the  real  name  of  al-Afshtn  was  Haidar  Ibn  Kaus;  and  that  the 
governors  of  OsrOishana  d^jy^\,  a  province  in  Transoxiana,  bore  the  title  of  Afshin,  in  the  same  way  as 
each  king  of  Persia  was  called  Chosroes,  and  of  Greece,  Cssar. 

(10)  In  the  East,  respectable  persons  never  stir  out  but  on  horseback. 

(11)  See  page  53,  note  (8). 
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(12)  As  executions  often  took  place  in  the  audience-hall  of  the  khalif,  a  skin  was  then  spread  under  the  con- 
demned person  to  catch  the  blood. 

(13)  The  verbs  Ja?  and  ^uue  have  both  a  peculiar  signification  in  certain  cases,  and  mean  to  do  »ome^ 

thing  wrong  or  disagreeable:  s^Z'M^j  0JL9  thou  hast  done  (wrong)  and  committed  (evil).^^ljk5^« 
^juLo^  /  shall  do  and  act,  i.  e.  /  shall  punish  -  "ii^ji  a  female  who  acts  (wrong),  a  prostitute. 

(14)  The  vizirs  and  kMis  held  assemblies  at  their  houses  on  stated  days. 

(15)  In  the  Arabic  text  ^Ji^!*^  is  printed  for  ^Ji&^,  which  is  the  right  reading,  though  the  MSS.  give 
the  other;  a  similar  error  exists  in  good  B9SS.  of  the  Koran,  where  3J^3i  "^  is  written  for  jusf  3^  in  the 
21st  verse  of  the  27th  Surat. 

(16)  Literally :  He  is  the  place  for  that, 

(17)  Ibn  AbiDuwAd  followed  tUe  Motazelite  doctrine,  and  of  course  believed  the  Koran  to  have  been  created ; 
orthodox  Moslims  are  bound  to  believe  that  it  existed  from  all  eternity.  (See  Pocock*s  Specimen,  2nd  edit, 
p.  222;  and  d*Ohsson's  Tableau  de  V Empire  Othoman,  torn.  I,  p.  83  etseq.) 

(18)  The  Inspector  of  Grievances  was, a  judge  like  the  khdi,  but  he  possessed  moreover  executive 
power. 

«    (19)  Literally:  As  may  leave  him  sitting  down  and  standing  up.  (SeeDe  SaCY*gChrestomathie,  torn.  T,  p.  89, 
and  t.  Ill,  p.  270.)--The  vizir  had  in  view  the  double  signification  of  this  expression. 

(20)  Ibn  Khallik&n  has  certainly  made  a  mistake  here  and  given  a  wrong  verse. 

(21)  Thou  art  all  mankind,  because  thou  possessest  all  their  good  qualities. 

(22)  This  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  Turkish  officers  in  al-Motasim's  service. 

(23)  The  burden  you  put  on  it  is  the  Obligation  of  celebrating  your  justice. 

(24)  See  note  (1),  page  2». 

(25)  Aloes^wood  does  not  emit  its  perfume  till  burned. 

(26)  We  have  seen,  by  Ibn  Abi  DuwAd's  genealogy,  that  he  descended  from  Nizlir. 

(27)  Khindif  is  the  true  orthography  of  the  word,  not  hhindik,  as  given  in  the  Arabic  text  on  the  authority 
of  the  MSS. 

(28)  Literally:  The  day  whenmen  shall  call  unto  one  another.    (See  Koran,  surat  40,  verse  34.) 

(29)  Aht  Hiffftn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Harb  is  supposed  by  the  Khatib  to  have  been  bom  at  Basra.  He 
dwelt  at  Baghdad,  and  was  considered  as  possessing  great  literary  acquirements:  the  celebrated  al-Asm&i 
was  one  of  hb  masters.  {History  of  Baghdad  by  the  Khattb,  Arabic  MS.  of  the  Bib,  du  Roi,  fonds  Asselin, 
No.  541.)    The  date  of  his  death  is  not  given.    . 

(30)  Literally:  ^ndid  it  button  by  btttton.    'ijj^  means  a  loop  or  button-hole. 

(31)  KhAlid  had  obuined  from  al-M&mtkn  the  government  of  Mosul.    (See  the  life  of  Tazld.) 

(32)  The  khalif  here  addresses  him  by  his  surname,  which  was  a  mark  of  great  friendship. 

(33)  Ibn  aZ'Zaiydt  means :  son  of  the  oilman. 

(34)  Ibn  az-Zaiy&t  died  A.  H.  233. 

(35)  The  dinar  of  that  time  would  now  have  an  intrinsic  value  of  about  eleven  shillings  British. 

(36)  The  verb  Ip  Jl^  signifies:  bear  witness  agatnst  or  for  a  person.  It  is  used  with  the  latter  signifi- 
cation in  the  Koran,  surat  5,  verse  48.  As  a  legal  term,  it  means:  bear  witneu  in  respect  to  a  person  or 
thing. 

(37)  Ibn  Abi  Duw&d  had  so  unfavourable  an  opinion  of  this  person,  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to  give 
evidence  even  in  favour  of  himself. 

(38)  Literally:  The  date. 

ID 
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(39)  That  is:  Tckt  hU  hand  and  lead  him  out. 

(40)  The  Arabian  critics  compare  the  pure  and  genuine  idiomatic  expressions  of  their  language  to  good  coin ; 
indeed  the  word  jJii  which  means  to  $eparate  good  coin  from  bad^  is  often  used  to  signify  cHiicism, 


THE  HAFIZ  ABU  NOAIM  AL-ISBAHANL 

The  celebrated  hafiz  Abu  Noaitn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ishak 
Ibn  Musa  Ibn  M ihran  al-Isbahani  [natwe  of  Ispalian)^  author  of  the  Hiljrat 
al'jdwlid  (1),  and  one  of  the  principal  traditionists,  was  a  haGz  of  the  highest 
authority  (2) :  he  had  studied  under  men  of  the  first  merit,  who  themselves 
received  from  him  useful  information.  His  Hiljjat  is  a  very  Gne  book,  and  his 
History  of  Ispahan  has  furnished  me  with  the  life  of  his  father  Abd  Allah  and  the 
genealogy  here  given.  In  this  life  he  says  that  his  ancestor  Mihran  became  Mos- 
lim,  which  indicates  that  he  ^as  the  first  of  them  who  followed  that  religion ;  he 
also  adds  that  Mihran  was  freedman  to  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  of  whom  we  shall  again  make  mention  (3).  In  the 
same  article,  he  states  that  his  father  Abd  Allah  died  in  the  month  of  Rajah, 
A.  H.  365  (A.  D.  976),  and  was  buried  beside  his  maternal  grandfather.  Abu 
Noaim  was  bom  in  Rajah,  336  (beginning  of  A.  D.  948),  or  334  according  to 
some,  and  died  at  Ispahan  in  the  month  of  Safar,  430  (November,  A.  D.  1038); 
others  placed  his  death  on  Monday,  21st  Muharram  of  that  year. — ^^^  Isbahdn, 
**  pronounced  Ashahdn  and  Isfahan  (4),  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  the 
**  province  of  al-Jibal  {or  Persian  Irak)^  and  was  so  called  from  its  Persian 
^  **  name  Sibdhdn,  which  means  collection  of  troops.  It  was  denominated  thus 
'*  because  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  Khosroes,  used  to  assemble  their  troops  in 
*'  that  place  as  in  the  encampments  (askar)  of  Paris,  Kerman,  al-Ahwaz,  etc.  on 
^'  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  event.  SibdJidny  in  Arabic  Isbahdn^  was 
**  built  by  Alexander  Zu  '1-Karnain."  Such  are  the  observations  made  by 
^'  as-Samani. 

(1)  The  BiXyat  al-Awlia,  or  Ornament  of  the  Holy  Men^  contains  the  llvei  of  the  principal  Moslim  saints, 
the  relation  of.  their  miraculous  gifts  and  actions,  etc. 

(2)  The  meaning  of  the  word  hAfiz  has  already  been  explained;  see  page  57,  note  (1). 

(3)  See  d'Herbelot,  Abdalla,  filM  de  Moavie. 

(4)  The  Arabs,  not  having  in  their  alphabet  an  equivalent  for  the  letter  p,  are  obliged  to  write  Ispahan  with 
a  b  or  an  f. 
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AL-KHATIB  AL-BAGHDADI. 

The  haCz  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  All  Ibn  Thabit  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Mahdi  Ibn 
Thabit,  belter  known  by  the  name  of  al-Khatib  {the  preacher)^  native  of  Bagh- 
dad, composed  a  history  of  that  city,  and  other  useful  works.  He  was  a  haiiz  (1 ) 
of  exact  knowledge  and  a  scholar  of  profound  learning;  had  he  written  nothing 
but  his  History,  that  production  would  be  sufficient  for  his  reputation,  as  it 
shows  him  to  have  possessed  vast  information;  and  yet  he  is  author  of  nearly  one 
hundred  works,  and  his  merit  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  He 
learned  jurisprudence  from  Abu  '1-Hasan  al-Mahamili,  the  kadi  Abu  't-Tayib 
at-Tabari  and  other  masters,  but  though  a  doctor  of  the  law,  he  made  the  Tra- 
ditions and  history  his  principal  study.  His  birth  took  place  on  Thursday, 
23rd  of  the  latter  Jumada,  392  (May,  A.D.  1002),  and  his  death  occurred  at 
Baghdad  on  Monday,  7th  Zu  '1-Hijja,  463  (September,  A.  D.  1071):  as-Samani 
says  that  he  died  in  the  month  of  Shawwal.  I  am  informed  that  Abu  Ishak 
as-Shirazi  was  one  of  those  who  carried  his  bier,  through  gratitude  for  the 
great  service  rendered  him  by  the  Khatib,  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
consult  on  the  difficulties  in  his  works.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
the  death  of  the  Khatib,  who  was  the  hafiz  of  the  East,  took  place  on  the 
same  day  as  that  of  Abu  Omar  Yusuf  Ibn  Abd  al-Barr,  author  of  the  Kitdb 
al-Istidhy  who  was  at  .that  period  the  hafiz  of  the  West  (2)  :  (see  the  life 
of  Ibn  Abd  al-Barr  in  the  letter  Y^  Ibn  an-Najjar  says  in  his  History  of 
Baghdad  that  Abu  '1-Barakat  Ismail  Ibn  Saad  the  Sufi  (3)  related  the  following 
circumstance:  ''The  shaikh  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Zahra  the  Sufi  had  a  tomb  made 
•'  for  himself  by  the  side  of  Bishr  al-Hafi's,  and  went  once  a  week  to  sleep  in  it 
^*  and  read  the  Koran  through;  but  the  Khatib,  in  dying,  had  desired  to  be  bu- 
**  ried  beside  the  grave  of  Bishr,  for  which  reason  the  students  of  the  Tradi- 
**  tions  went  to  Ibn  Zahra  and  requested  him  to  give  the  Khatib  the  preference, 
^'  and  allow  him  to  be  interred  in  that  tomb  which  he  had  got  made  for  him- 
•*  self,  but  Ibn  Zahra  gave  a  most  determined  refusal,  and  said  :  'Must  the  place 
"  I  prepared  for  myself  since  so  many  years  be  taken  from  me?'  On  seeing 
^'  him  so  resolute,  they  went  to  my  father  Abu  Saad  and  told  him  what  had 
^^  passed,  on  which  he  sent  for  Ibn  Zahra  and  addressed  him  in  these. terms: 
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''  M  will  not  ask  you  to  give  them  up  the  tomb,  but  I  will  propose  to  you  this 
*^  question:  Were  Bishr  al-Hafi  among  the  living  and  you  seated  by  his  side, 
^^  and  if  the  Khatib  were  then  to  enter  and  take  a  place  lower  than  yours,  would 
**  it  be  becoming  in  you  to  remain  seated  above  him?'  *  Certainly  not/  replied 
'^  Ibn  Zahra,  ^I  should  rise  and  give  him  up  my  place.'  ^So  you  should  do  at 
'*  the  present  moment,'  said  my  father;  and  on  this  the  heart  of  the  shaikh  Ibn 
^^  Zahra  relented,  and  he  gave  them  permission  to  bury  the  Khatib  in  his  tomb, 
*'  which  was  done.  — The  Khatib  was  interred  by  the  gate  of  Harb  (4) ;  during 
*'  his  illness  he  gave  in  alms  all  his  riches,  which  amounted  to  two  hundred 
''dinars,  and  which  he  distributed  to  the  traditionists,  jurisconsults,  and 
**  fakirs;  he  also  ordered  that  the  clothes  he  wore  should  be  given  in  charity, 
**  and  that  all  his  books  should  be  appropriated  as  a  wakf  {h)  to  the  use  of 
'*  Moslims.  He  left  no  posterity.  The  number  of  his  works  is  upwards  of  sixty. 
**  The  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  was  one  of  those  who  carried  his  bier. 
**  Some  say  he  was  born  in  391  (A.  D.  1001),  but  God  knows  best.  There 
*'  exist  relations  of  holy  dreams  (6)  in  which  he  appeared  after  his  death. 
'*  He  had  become  chief  professor  and  hafiz  of  Traditions  in  that  epoch."  End 
of  the  extract  from  the  work  of  Ibn  an-Najjar. 


(1)  See  page  57,  note  (1). 

(2)  Northern  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain  are  the  countries  which  the  Moslims  designated  by  the  appellation  or 
the  West  (al'Maghrih). 

(3)  Lower  down  the  father  of  this  Stifi  is  named  AbtiSaad,  instead  of  Saad  as  here  given ;  but  one  of  the  MSS. 
has  Kbd  Saad  in  both  places,  and  this  is  probably  the  true  reading. 

(4)  In  the  original  text  this  word  is  incorrectly  printed  s.^ j^. 

(5)  See  page  49,  note  (7). 

(6)  See  note  (7),  page  46. 


ABU  L-HUSAIN  AR-RAWANDI. 


59  Abu  '1-Husain  Ahmad  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Ishak  ar-Rawandi,  a  celebrated  scholar 
and  author  of  a  discourse  on  metaphysics,  was  one  of  the  most  talented  men  of 
his  time:  tlie  works  he  composed  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  fourteen; 
among  ihem  are  the  Ignominy  of  the  Motazelites,  the  Crown,  the  Emerald,  the; 
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Jewel  (al'Kasab)j  etc. ;  he  wrote  also  an  account  of  his  sittings  and  conversa- 
tions with  a  number  of  learned  metaphysicians.  The  doctrines  he  professed 
were  peculiarly  his  own,  and  are  to  be  found  stated  in  the  writings  of  the  school- 
men. He  died  A.  H.  245  (A.D.  859),  at  the  place  called  the  Rahaba  of  Malik 
Ibn  Tawk  at-Thalabi  (1);  some  say  at  Baghdad;  he  was  ihen  about  forty  years 
of  age.  In  the  work  called  the  Bus  tan  (2)  his  death  is  placed  in  250,  but  God 
knows  best! — Rdwandi  mesLXis  nafwe  of  Bdwandj  a  village  in  the  dependen- 
cies of  Kas&n  near  Ispahan ;  there  is  another  place  called  Rawand  outside  Naisa- 
pur;  this  Kasan  must  not  be  confounded  with  Kashan,  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kumm.  This  Rawand  is  mentioned  by  Abu  Tamman  at-Tai  in  his 
Hamasa,  chapter  of  Elegies  (3);  he  says  :  "They  relate  that  two  men  of  the 
'*  Iribe  of  Asad  went  forth  to  Ispahan,  and  took  (here  into  fellowship  as  brother 
"  a  dihkdn  (4),  who  lived  in  a  place  called  both  Rawand  and  Khuzak;  they  made 
"  him  their  cup-companion,  and  one  of  them  having  died,  the  dihkdn  and  the 
"  other  survivor  took  his  tomb  for  cup-companion,  inasmuch  as  they  drank 
"  two  cups  and  poured  out  one  upon  the  tomb;  then  the  dikhdn  died,  and  ihe 
**  man  of  the  tribe  of  Asad  who  remained  drank  to  the  graves  of  both,  and  sung 
**    these  words; 

*  0  my  two  friends!  awake ;  how  long  do  you  repose  1  Is  it  then  true  that  your  sleep 
'  shall  have  no  end?  Is  it  by  reason  of  your  lengthened  slumber  that  you  answer  not 

*  him  who  calleth  unto  you? — [It  would  seem)  as  if  a  cup-bearer  had  steeped  your  senses 
'  in  wine  I  Know  ye  not  that  in  all  R4wand  and  Khuz&k  I  have  no  other  friends  but  you? 
'  I  shall  remain  by  your  tombs,  and  never  quit  them  during  the  long  course  of  nights^ 

*  unless  a  voice  (  )  answer  from  your  graves.  I  will  weep  over  you  till  the  hour 
'  of  death,  but  what  will  give  answer  to  the  moans  of  the  afflicted  if  he  weeps  your 
'  loss  ?    Could  one  life  be  given  to  preserve  another,  I  had  offered  mine  as  a  ransom 

*  for  yours.    I  now  pour  out  wine  upon  your  graves;  if  it  reach  you  net,  it  will  at 

*  least  moisten  the  earth  by  which  you  are  covered.' 

Khuzdk  is  the  name  of  another  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rawand. 

(1)  See  Mxd  'l-Fad&'s  Geography,  Arabic  text,  page  280. 

(2)  Hajji  Khalifa,  in  his  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  notices  sixteen  iKorks  bearing  the  title  of  BuiiAn;  thd 
one  cited  here  by  Ibn  Khallik&n  is  perhaps  ihat  composed  by  Ab6  UHmid  al-IsfarAini. 

(3)  See  Freytag's  Hamdsa,  page  398. 

(4)  Dikhdn  is  a  Persian  word,  signifying  both  farmer  and  historian;  it  is  generally  used  to  designate  a 
person  of  ancient  Persian  family*  possessing  hereditary  landed  property.  See  Dr.  Mohl's  translation  of  the 
Shdh  Ndmeh.  1. 1,  page  8  of  the  Introduction. 

(5)  See  a  curious  note  on  this  superstition  in  M.  de  Sacy's  Anthologie  Grammaticale,  p.  211. 
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AHMAD  IBN  MUHAMMAD  AL-HARAWI. 

Abu  Obaid  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Obaid  al-Abdi  al- 
Muwaddib  [the  schoolmastei)  al-Harawi  al-Fashani:  such  is  the  genealogy 
usually  given  of  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al-Gharibain.  I  have  however  found 
it  stated  thus  on  the  title-pa^  of  a  copy  of  his  work:  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman.  He  was  ranked  among  the  men  of  profound  learning,  and 
his  book  shows  him  to  have  possessed  no  inferior  lalent ;  but  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  circumstances  of  his  life  deserving  mention,  excepting  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  pupil  to  Abu  Mansur  al-Azhari  the  philologist  (whose  life  I 
intend  to  give) ;  it  was  under  him  that  al-Harawi  studied  and  acquired  his  in- 
formation. The  work  which  I  have  mentioned  contains  the  explanation  of  the 
uncommon  expressions  peculiar  to  the  Koran  and  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet; 
it  is  a  useful  book,  and  copies  of  it  have  spread  to  every  country.  It  is  said  that 
the  author  was  fond  of  loose  conversation,  that  he  took  {wine)  in  private,  and 
40  kept  company  with  men  of  wit  in  their  parties  of  pleasure  and  debauch :  God 
pardon  him  {for  doing  so)  and  us  {for  mentioning  it!).  To  something  of 
this  kind  also  al-Bakharzi  appears  to  allude  in  his  biographical  notice  on  some 
learned  men  of  Khorasan.  Al-Harawi  died  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H. 
401  (A.  D.  1011):  this  patronymic  is  derived  from  Herat,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  great  cities  in  Khorasan  which  capitulated  to  Al-Ahnaf  Ibn  Kais,  {general) 
under  the  orders  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Aamir  {in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
Hijra)  (1). — Fdshdni  is  derived  from  Fashan,  name  of  a  village  in  the  depen- 
dancies  of  Herat ;  it  is  also  called  Bashan  according  to  as-Samani ;  mention  has 
already  been  made  of  Kashan  and  Kasan  (2).  These  four  names  are  sometimes 
confounded  one  with  another,  but  written  as  they  are  here,  no  mistake  can 
occur. 


(1)  See  noie  C3),  page  50.    Al-Ahnaf  had  already  invaded  Khorasan,  A.  H.  22.    See  Major  Price's  ^tlro- 
spect  of  Muhammadan  History, 

(2)  See  page  77. 
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AL-KHAWAFI. 

Abu  'l-MuzafTar  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Muzaffar  al-KhawaC,  doctor 
of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  was  the  most  able  polemic  divine  of  his  time;  he  had 
studied  jurisprudence  under  the  Imam  al-Haramain,  and  was  one  of  his  most 
distinguished  pupils.  He  was  kadi  of  Tus  and  its  environs,  and  obtained  great 
reputation  among  the  learned  by  his  skill  in  argument  and  his  ability  in  silen- 
cing an  adversary.  He  was  a  fellow-student  of  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazzali,  and 
both  were  equally  gifted  with  great  talents,  which  the  former  showed  in  argu- 
ment, the  latter  in  his  writings.  Al-Khawafi  died  at  Tus,  A.  H.  500  (A.  D. 
1106). — Khawdfi  is  derived  from  Khawaf,  a  canton  of  Naisapur,  containing 
many  villages. 


ABU  'L-FUTUH  AHMAD  AL-GHAZZALI. 

Abu  '1-Futuh  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  at«-Tusi  al- 
Ghazzali,  surnamed  Majd  ad-din  {glory  of  religion)^  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect 
of  as-Shafi,  and  brother  to  the  imam  Abu  Hamid  al-Gha^zali.  He  was  a  good 
preacher,  handsome  in  person,  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles  and 
other  signs  of  divine  favour.  His  ruling  passion  was  making  public  exhor- 
tations, and  for  this  he  neglected  the  law  of  which  he  was  a  doctor;  but  he  gave 
lectures  on  this  science  in  the  Nizdmiya  College,  when  acting  as  substitute  for 
his  brother  Abu  Hamid,  who  had  ceased  to  profess  from  religious  scruples. 
The  work  written  by  his  brother,  and  entitled  Ihyd  olum  ad-din  {Re\^wal  of 
Religious  Sciences)  was  abridged  by  him  into  one  volume  with  the  title  of  Lohdh 
al~lhyd  {Pith  of  the  Ihyd) ;  he  was  also  author  of  another  treatise,  named  Al- 
Dakhiratfi  Ilm  al^Basirat  {t/ie  Treasures  treating  of  the  science  of  Pulsion)  (1). 
He  had  travelled  over  many  countries,  acting  as  a  servant  to  the  Sufis,  and  was 
disposed  to  solitude  and  retirement  from  the  world.  Ibn  an-Najjar  relates  this  anec- 
dote in  his  History  of  Baghdad :  "A  person  in  the  presence  of  Ahmad  al-Ghazzali 
*'  read' out  of  the  Koran  tbis  verse:   0^  my  seivanis!  who  ha^e  transgressed 
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**  against  yourselves ^  etc.  (2),  on  which  al-Gazzali  remarked  that  God  had 
'^  ennobled  them  by  calling  them  his  servants  {which  had  not  been  the  case, 
^'  were  the  possessii^e  pronoun  omitted)*  and  he  then  cited  the  following 
*'  verses  {in  support  of  his  obseri^ation)  : 

'The  blame  which  I  incur  for  loving  Laila  (3)  bears  lightly  on  me;  it  pains  me 
'  little,  that  my  enemies  say :  ''He  is  an  outcast."  When  called  by  my  name,  I  am  deaf ; 
*  but  I  hear  (and  answer)  when  people  say :  **  0  slave  of  Laila  1"  ' 

It  is  thus  another  poet  has  said  : 

Call  me  by  no  olher  name  than  slave  ofLaHa,  for  that  is  the  noblest  of  my  names. 

41  Ahmad  al-Ghazzali  died  at  Kazwin,  A.  H.  520  (A.  D.  1 1 26).  The  patronymic 
Tiisi  is  derived  from  Tus,  the  name  of  a  place  in  Khorasan  composed  of  two 
towns,  Tdberan  and iVaivArari,  to  which  appertain  more  than  one  thousand  villages. 
Ghazzdli  is  a  derivative  from  Ghazzdl  {cotton  spinner) ^  formed  after  the  system 
generally  followed  by  the  people  of  Khowarezm  and  Jurjan,  who  from  Kassdr  {a 
fuller)  form  Kassdri^  and  from  Attar  [a  druggist),  Attari  (4).  Some  pronounce 
Ghazdli  with  a  single  z^  deriving  it  from  Ghazdla,  the  name  of  a  village  in  the 
dependancies  of  Tus,  but  this  pronunciation  differs  from  the  one  in  general  use, 
though  as-S^mani  has  adopted  it  in  his  Ansdb. — Kazwin,  a  large  city  in  Per- 
sian Irak,  situated  near  the  castles  of  the  Ismailites(5). 

(1)  It  is  difficult  to  say  ^hat  the  idence  of  vision  may  be,  but  judging  from  the  character  of  the  author,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  work  contains  some  mystic  doctrine. 

(2)  Eoran,  surat  39,  verse  {U.  . 

(3)  I  have  substituted  here  the  proper  name  Laila  for  the  pronoun  her,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  render  into 
English  the  idea  which  comes  in  the  next  verse;  as  the  words,  O  slave  of  her  would  be  unintelligible,  though 
a  literal  translation  of  the  Arabic. 

(4)  The  people  of  Khowarezm,  in  so  doing,  committed  a  great  barbarism,  for  kassdri  and  attari^  if  they 
had  any  meaning,  would  signify  a  fullerman,  a  druggistman, 

(5)  The  fullest  account  of  the  Ismatlites  is  given  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  his  History  of  the  Drupes,  1. 1,  intro- 
duction. 


IBN  BARHAN  AL-USULI. 
Abu  '1-Fath  Ahmad  Ibn  All  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Wakil,  generally  known  by  the 
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name  of  Ibn  Barhan,  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  and  profoundly  learned 
in  the  dogmas  (Osut)  of  faith  and  the  minor  principles  of  doctrine,  as  also  in 
those  points  wherein  the  four  orthodox  sects  agree  or  differ.  He  studied  juris* 
prudence  under  Abti  Hamid  al-*Ghazzali,  Abu  Bakr  as-Sh^shi  and  Abii  '1-Hasan 
al-Kiya  al-Harrasi ;  having  become  master  of  the  subject,  he  composed  the 
fP^ajiz,  or  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Jurisprudence,  and  professed 
•during  less  than  a  month  (1)  in  the  Nizamiya  C!ollege  at  Baghdad,  where  he 
died  A.  H,  520  (A,  D.  1126.) 


{%)  In  ihe  Tabokdt  asShafyin:  I^Xa.!^  L^  ;  "wjikh  fixes  the  sense  of  j^^  lOJ"^'  ^°  eipression  of 
Tery  dQubtful  import.  The  author  of  this  Tahakdt  says:  Ibn  Barhlin  was  born  at  Baghdad,  A.H.  479;  he 
composed  the  Bdtit  or  Detailed  treatise  on  the  Law,  i\ktWa$U  or  treatise  of  Medium  extent,  and  the  WaJtM, 
or  BHe^  exposition,  as  also  other  works.  His  talent  for  resoWing  legal  difficulties  became  proyerbial;  and 
though  Ibn  KhallikAn  states  that  he  died  in  520,  it  is  well  known  that  M8  was  the  year  of  his  death. 


AN-NAPHAS  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu-  Jaafar  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Yunus  al-Muradi,  sur- 
named  an-Nahhas,  was  an  eminent  grammarian  and  native  of  Egypt.  Among 
the  instructive  works  written  by  him  may  be  reckoned  his  Commentary  on  the 
Koran;  a  Treatise  on  the  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Koran ;  another  on  the 
verses  of  the  Koran  which  have  been  abrogated  and  those  which  abrogated  them ; 
a  work  on  grammar,  entxHed '"at-'Tuffdha  (the  Jpple);  one  on  Etymology;  an 
Explanation  of  the  verses  given  as  examples  by  Sibawaih  in  his  grammar,  being 
the  first  work  on  the  subject ;  the  Secretary's  Guide ;  the  Kdfi  {Sufficient)^  a, 
treatise  on  grammar;  a  treatise  on  the  ideas  usually  met  with  in  poetry;  the 
works  of  ten  poets  edited  and  commented  by  himself^  a  greater  and  a  less  trea- 
tise on.  the  Pause  and  the  Commencement  of  Phrases;  a  Commentary  on  the 
seven  Moallakas;  Lives  of  the  Poets  {Tabakdt  as-Shuard);  etc.  His  tradi- 
tionary learning  was  obtained  from  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  an-Nasai,  whom  he 
he  gave  as  his  authority  when  communicating  that  species  of  information  to 
others;  the  grammar  he  learned  from  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  al-Akhfash,  Abu  Ishak 

11 
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az-Zajjaj^  Ibn  al-Anbari,  Niftawaih,  and  the  first  literary  men  of  Irak,  hav* 
ing  travelled  from  Egypt  to  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under 
them.  He  was  a  man  of  sordid  habits,  parsimonious  and  niggardly  towards 
himself;  on  being  given  a  turban-cloth,  he  would  cut  it  into  three,  out  of 
avarice ;  what  he  required  for  his  sustenance,  he  would  buy  himself,  or  else  live 
upon  his  acquaintances,  to  whom  he  became  a  burden ;  notwithstanding  which, 
he  was  ardently  sought  after  by  numbers,  for  the  profit,  and  instruction  which 
were  to  be  obtained  from  his  lessons.  Died  at  Old  Cairo,  on  Sunday,  5th  of  Zu 
'1-Hijja,  338  (May,  A.  D.  950);  some  say  337.  He  came  by  his  death  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  he  had  seated  himself  on  the  staircase,  of  the  Nilometer,  by 
the  side  of  the  river,  which  was  then  on  the  increase,  and  began  to  scan  some 
verses  according  to  the  rules  of  prosody,  when  a  common  fellow  who  heard 
him>  said:  ^^This  mau  is  pronouncing  a  charm  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the 
"  Nile,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions;"  he  then  thrust  him  with  his  foot 
42  into  the  river,  and  nothing  moi*e  was  heard  of  him. — Nahhds  means  a  worker 
in  copper;  in  Egypt  this  name  is  given  to  him  who  makes  vessels  in  brass. 


IBN  BAKIYA  AL-ABDI  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu  Talib  Ahmad  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Bakiya  al-Abdi,  an  able  and  talented  gram- 
marian ;  he  wrote  a  good  commentary  on  the  grammatical  treatise  composed  by 
Abu  Ali  'l-FSrisi,  and  entitled  the  Iddh.  The  only  circumstance  of  his  life 
which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  is  the  fact  of  his  having  studied  grammar 
under  Abu  Said  as-Sirafi,  Abu  '1-Hasan  ar-Rummini  and  Abu  Ali  '1-Farisi. 
Died  on  Thursday,  20th  Ramadan,  A.,H.  406  (A.  D.  1016).  —Ahdi  means 
descended  from  Ahd  Kcus^  who  was  the  son  of  Afsa  (1)  Ibn  Doma  and  ancestor 
of  a  great  and  famous  tribe. 

(1)  See  note  (1),  pa^e  46. 
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ABU  'L-ABBAS  IBN  SAHL  THE  KATIB. 

The  katib  Abu  '1  Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Karim  Ibn  Sahl, 
author  of  the  Kitdb  al-Khardj  (1 ).  He  died  A.  H.  270  (A.  D.  883).  Being  to- 
tally  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  I  must  pass  it  over  in  silence;  my 
only  reason  for  mentioning  him  is  on  account  of  his  celebrated  work,  as  its  read- 
ers might  wish  to  know  at  what  time  the  author  lived. 


1^1)  This  work  appears  to  be  a.treatise  on  the  revenue  arising  from  the  land  tai ;  the  author's  having  been 
a  kdtib  or  writer  in  one  of  the  government  offices  appears  to  confirm  this  conjecture. 


THALAB  THE  GRAMMARIAN, 

Abu  '1- Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Saiyar  the  grammarian,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Thalab,  was  an  adopted  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Shaiban,  wherein  he  had  for  patron  Maan  Ibn  Zaida,  whose  life  we  shall  give  in 
the  letter  M.  Thalab  was  ohief  grammarian  and  philologist  among  the  learned 
men  of  Kufa(1);  Jie  had  taken  lessons  from  Ibn  al-Aarabi  and  az-Zobair  Ibn 
Bakkar,  and  his  authority  was  cited  by  his  pupils  al-Akhfash  al-Asghar,  Abu 
Bakr  Ibn  al-Anbari,  Abu  Omar  az-Zahid,  and  others.  Complete  confidence 
was  placed  in  the  exactness  of  his  traditional  information;  his  opinion  was  de- 
cisive in  doubtful  questions ;  he  was  a  man  of  virtue,  noted  for  his  retentive 
memory,  his  veracity,  his  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  the  Arabic  language,  and 
his  correctness  in  reciting  ancient  poetry :  even  while  a  youth,  he  held  a  high 
place  among  the  masters  in  learning.  When  Ibn  al-Aarabi  had  doubts  on  any 
point,  he  would  say  to  Thalab:  *'Abu  1- Abbas!  what  is  your  opinion  on  the 
**  subject  ?"  such  was  the  confidence  he  placed  in  his  extensive  information.  Tha- 
lab used  to  say :  I  began  my  travels  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Arabic  and  phi- 
lology in  the  year  21 6 ;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  I  had  read  the  Hudud  by  the 
grammarian  al-Farra,  and  on  completing  my  twenty-fifth  year,  I  knew  by  heart 
[and  mastered)  every  question  without  exception  which  al-Farra  had  treated. 
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Abu  Bakribn  Mujahid  al-Mukri  relates  as  follows:  *'Thalab  said  to  me:  '0 
''  Abu  Bakr  I  the  koranists  were  taken  up  with  the  Koran  aUd  obtained  a  happy 
''  reward;  the  traditionists  were  taken  up  with  the  Traditions  and  obtained  a 
''  happy  reward ;  the  doctors  were  taken  up  with  the  law  and  obtained  a  happy 
"  reward;  I  have  been  taken  up  with  ZaiV/and  Jmr  (2);  0,  that  I  knew  what 
•'  my  state  will  be  in  the  next  world !'  After  quitting  him,  I  had  a  vision  in  my 
"  sleep  that  very  night,  and  I  saw  the  blessed  Prophet,  who  said  to  me :  '  Give 
"  my  greeting  to  Abu  Abbas  and  say:  Thou  art  master  of  the  superior  sci-- 
**  ence  (3).'  "  On  this  expression  the  holy  servant  Abii  Abd  Allah  ar-Rudbari  (4) 
observes  that  the  Prophet's  meaning  was :  By  this  (science)  spoken  language 
is  made  perfect  and  discourse  becomes  connected;  tdl  other  sciences  also 
stand  in  need  of  it. — Abu  Omar  az-Zahid,  sumamed  al-Mutarriz,  relates  the 
following  anecdote:  ''I  was  once  at  one  of  Abu  '1-Abbas  Thalab's  literary 
''  parties,  when  a  person  asked  him  a  question,  to  which  he  answered :  'I  do 
*'  not  know.'  *How!'  said  the  other,  'you  say  /  do  not  know,  and  yet  it  is 
**  to  reach  you  that  the  camels  pant  [in  their  hurried  march) ;  and  towards  you 
' '  that  travellers  advance  fi^om  every  city  (5)/  To  this  Abu  '1-Abbas  replied :  *  Did 
43  '^  your  mother  possess  a  date  (6)  for  every  thing  I  do  not  know,  she  would  be  a 
*'  rich  woman.'  " — Thalab  is  author  of  the  Fasth  (the  Pure),  a  (philological) 
work,  small  in  size,  but  of  great  utility;  he  composed  also  .some  poetry :  Abu 
Bakr  Ibn  al-Anbari  says,  in  one  of  his  dictated  lessons (7) :  '^  Thalab  recited  to  me 
**  the  following  verses,  but  I  know  not  whether  they  are  his  or  another's : 

'  Since  thou,  who  art  the  food  of  my  life,  hast  abandoned  me ;  how  long  then  will 
'  that  life  endure  of  which  thou  wast  the  food?  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  desert-lizard  (8) 
'  can  live  in  water;  as  long  as  the  fish  can  live  in  a  verdant  plain.' 

''  On  this,  Abti  '1-Hasan  Ibn  al-Barli  (9)  recited  us  these  additional  verses : 

*  Wast  thou  then  deceived  in  me,  because  I  assumed  affected  patience,  though  that 
*  soul  of  mine  had  received  from  thee  a  mortal  wound?  If  what  I  suffer  were  inflicted 
'  on  the  solid  rocks,  it  would  overthrow  them ;  if  on  the  wind,  the  wind  would  cease  to 
'  blow,  and  would  remain  in  a  lengthened  slumber  I — But  patience  I  God  may  cause  us 
'  to  meet  again ;  and  then  I  shall  complain  to  thee  of  the  woes  which  were  caused  by 
'  thee  and  which  I  encountered  for  thy  sake.' 

Thalab  was  born  in  the  third  month  of  the  year  200  (October,  A.  D.  81 5), 
according  to  Ibu  al-Karab(IO)  in  his  History;  but  others  place  his  birth  in  201  or 
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204 :  a  circumstance,  however,  which  points  out  the  year  200  is  furnished  by 
the  following  relation  given  by  Thalab  himself:  '^I  saw  the  khalif  al-Mamun 
*^  on  his  return  from  Khorasan  in  the  year  204;  he  had  just  gone  forth  from 
**  the  Bab  aUHadid  (Iron  Gate)  on  his  way  to  ar-Rusafa;  the  people  were 
'^  drawn  up  in  a  double  line,  and  my  fother  bore  me  up  in  his  arms  and  said : 
*'  'That  is  al-Mamun,  and  this  is  the  year  four;'  which  words  I  have  kept  in 
**  mind  up  to  the  present  moment;  I  was  at  that  time  four  years  of  age."     He 
died  on  Saturday,  17th  (some  say  10th)  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  291  (April, 
A.  D.  904)  at  Baghdad,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Gate  of  Syria. 
The  accident  which  caused  his  death  happened  in  the  following  manner:  he  had 
left  the  mosque  on  Friday,  when  the  afternoon-prayer  was  over;  and  some  time 
before  he  had  got  a  deafness,  which  prevented  him  from  hearing  unless  with  great 
difficulty;  he  was  holding  a  book  in  his  hand  and  reading  it  in  the  street,  when 
a  horse  knocked  against  him  and  threw  him  into  a  deep  pit,  out  of  which  he  was 
taken  nearly  senseless.     He  was  immediately  borne  to  his  house,  complaining 
of  his  head,  and  he  died  the  next  day. — Shaibdni  means  belonging  to  Shai- 
bdny  which  is  a  tribe  sprung  from  Bakr  Ibn  Wail;  there  were  two  chiefs  of  this 
name;  Shaiban  son  of  Thalaba  son  of  Okaba,  and  Shaiban  son  of  Duhl  son  of 
Thalaba  son  of  OkSiba;  so  the  former  was  uncle  to  the  latter. — Thalab  composed 
the  following  works :  the  Masiin  (Precious^  a  treatise  on  grammar) ;  Points 
on  which  Grammarians  disagree;  on  the  Idiomatic  Expressions  peculiar  to  the 
Koran;  on  the  faulty  Expressions  made  use  of  by  the  Vulgar;  the  differences 
which  exist  between  the  seven  readings  or  editions  of  the  Koran;  on  the  usual 
Ideas  found  in  the  poems  of  the  ancient  Arabs;  on  Diminutive  Nouns;  on  Nouns 
of  the  first  and  second  Declension;  on  those  parts  of  Speech  which  can,  or  cannot 
assume  the  functions  of  others;  on  anormal  Words  and  Expressions;  a  CoUec- 
lection  of  Proverbs ;  on  the  Confidence  [to  be  placed  in  the  ancients)  (1 1 ) ;  on  the 
final  Pause  and  the  commencement  of  Phrases;  a  Vocabulary;  on  the  Alphabet; 
a  Collection  of  Sittings,  or  Discourses;  the  j^wsat^  or  Grammar  of  Medium 
Extent;  on  the  Parsing  of  the  Koran;  Questions  discussed;   Hadd  an-Nahw 
{the  Limits  of  Grammar). 


(1)  In  the  early  ages  of  Itlamism,  the  grammarians  and  philologers  who  studied  at  Kftfa  differed  on  certain 
questions  from  those  of  Basra.    These  two  schools  are  often  spolien  of. 
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frontier  city  of  Alexandria  on  the  mornings  or,  as  some  say,  on  the  eve  of  Friday, 
5th  of  the  second  Rabi,  576  (August,  A,  D.  1180).  He  was  interred  at  Wala, 
which  burial-place  lies  within  the  city  walls  near  the  Green  Gate  [al-Bdb  al-^ 
j^khdar),  and  contains  the  tombs  of  many  holy  men,  such  as  at-Tortusi  and 
others.  It  is  said  that  this  cemetery  takes  its  name  from  Abd  ar-Rahman 
Ibn  Wala  as-Sabai  [natwe  of  Saba  in  Vemen),  who  inhabited  Egypt  and  had 
studied  under  Ibn  Abbas  (3) :  .other  derivations  have  also  been  given.  The  date 
here  assigned  to  his  birth  is  the  one  I  found  given  by  the  learned  traditionists  of 
Egypt,  and  among  the  rest,  the  hafiz  Abd  al-Azim  al-Mundiri  (4),  the  first  tra- 
ditionist  of  his  age;  but  I  have  since  found  a  different  statement  in  the  Zahr 
ar^Hiddy  etc.  (Meadow  Flowers,  or  Eiucidator  of  the  purport  and  scope  [of 
figurative  Expressions  and  Allusions) y  by  Jamal  ad-din  as-Safrawi  (5),  who 
45  says :  ''My  master,  the  hafiz  Abu  Tahir  as-Silafi  has  told  me  from  conjecture,  and 
''  not  from  certain  assurance,  that  he  was  bom  in  478;  this  obliges  me  to  con* 
*'  elude  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  98  years."  I  read  also  in  the  History  of 
Baghdad,  by  Muhibb  ad-din  Ibn  an-Majjar,  the  following  passage  in  confirmation 
of  as-Safrawi's  statement:  ^^Abd  al-Ghani  al-Makdisi  (6)  relates  having  asked 
'^  the  hafiz  as-Silafi  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  that  he  received  this  answer  from 
^'  him :  'I  remember  the  assassination  of  Nizam  al-Mulk  (7)  in  the  year  4^5,  and 
''  I  was  then  under  ten  years  of  age!"  Now,  if  his  birth  was  in  472,  as  the 
people  of  Egypt  state.  as-Silafi  would  not  have  said :  /  remember  the  assassina- 
tion of  Nizam  al-Mulk  in  the  year  485 ;  for  it  must  be  concluded  from  what 
they  say  that  as-Silafi. was  then  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age;  but  it  is  not 
the  custom  for  a  person  {mentioning  a  circumstance  which  happened )  when 
he  was  of  that  age,  to  say :  /  remember  such  and  such  an  et^ent;  it  could  only  be 
said  by  one  who  was  then  four  of  five  or  six  years  of  age.  Whence  it  appears 
that  as-Safrawi's  statement  comes  nearer  to  truth  than  the  other;  he  was,  besides, 
a  pupil  of  as  Silafi's  and  had  heard  him  say:  Afy  birth  was  in  478,  As-Safrawi  is 
also  an  author  whose  word  cannot  be  called  into  question,  and  on  whose  exactness 
no  doubts  can  be  thrown;  to  which  I  may  add  that  I  have  not  heard  of  any  person 
within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  who  lived  for  a  century,  much  less  of  one 
who  lived  for  more,  the  kadi  Abu  't-Tayib  at-Tabari  excepted ;  for  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  1 02  years^  as  we  shall  again  mention  in  his  life. — Js-Silafi  was  so  named 
after  his  grandfather  Ibrahim  Silafa.     Silafa  is  a  Persian  word,  meaning  three 
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lips  (seh  leb) ;  he  receiyed  this  appellation  because  one  of  his  lips  was  split  and 
appeared  double,  without  counting  the  other,  which  remained  in  its  natural  state. 
This  word  was  originally  Silaba,  but  the  b  has  been  replaced  by  /\ 


(1)  In  the  origiiud  Arable,  these  two  yertes  are  remarkable  for  the  yerbal  artifice  of  thdr  eonstracttoD. 
(3)  See  page  29,  note  (1). 

(3)  AhtL  'I'Ahhki  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahhds  {ton  to  Abb&s,  uncle  of  Mnbammad),  was  bom  at  Mddta,  A.D.  619, 
three  years  before  the  Hijra.  Immediately  on  his  birth  he  was  presented  to  Muhammad,  who  begged  of  God 
to  instruct  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  law  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  The  deep  learning 
and  piety  which  Ibn  AbbAs  displayed  in  after-life  were  attributed  by  the  Moslims  to  the  efficacy  of  their  Pro- 
phet's prayers;  and  when  yet  a  youth,  his  merit  was  so  generally  recognised,  that  the  khalifs  Abft  Bakr,  Omar 
and  Othman  always  yielded  him  the  place  of  honour  in  their  assemblies.  He  was  considered  as  the  ablest  in- 
terpreter of  the  Koran  then  in  eiistence,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  none  knew  better  the  traditions,  the  legal 
decisions  of  the  three  first  khalifs,  the  law,  the  interpreution  of  the  Koran,  and  the  sciences  of  poetry  and 
arithmetic.  Crowds  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  to  hear  his  lectures,  and  it  is  related  on  good  authority 
that  he  gave  regularly  public  lessons,  one  day  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran;  the  next,  on  the  law;  the 
third,  on  grammar;  the  fourth,  on  the  history  of  the  Arabs  s^yi\  A}} ;  uid  the  fifth,  on  poetry.  It  was 
to  his  efforts  that  the  study  of  the  poems  composed  before  the  introduction  of  Islamism,  became  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  Moslims;  for  he  frequently  quoted  yerses  of  the  ancient  poets  in  proof  of  the  explanations  he  gaye 
of  different  passages  of  the  Koran,  and  he  used  to  say:  "When  you  meet  with  a  difficulty  in  the  Koran,  look 
"ibr  its  solution  in  the  poems  of  the  Arabs,  for  these  are  the  regbters  of  the  Arabic  nation."  On  being  asked 
how  he  had  acquired  his  extensiye  knowledge,  he  replied:  "By  means  of  an  enquiring  tongue  and  an  intelli- 
«  gent  heart"  He  was  appointed  goyemor  of  Basra  by  the  khalif  All,  and  remained  there  for  some  time;  he 
then  returned  to  Hijax,  and  died  at  TUf,  A.  H.  68  (A.  D.  697),  aged  70  years.  The  celebrated  Muhammad 
Ibn  al-Hanafiya  pronounced  ftueral  prayers  oyer  him  and  said:  "To-day  is  dead  the  doctor  J^^j  of  this 
"  people  and  the  sea  of  learning."  He  was  tall  in  stature,  large  bodied,  of  a  dear  complexion  and  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  his  countenance  and  his  dignified  appearance;  his  hair  was  dyed  with  hinna.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  sig^t.— (Jofr.  ^alrFukakd.    Tab.  alrKuna.    Siar  op-SiOaf.  MSS.  of 

(4)  The  hAflx  Zaki  ad-dln  Abft  Muhammad  Abd  al-Axtm  Ibn  Abd  al-Kawi  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Sallmi  al- 
Mnndiri  was  descended  from  a  family  which  dwelt  in  Syria,  but  he  himself  was  bom  in  Egypt,  in  the  month 
of  ShabAn,  681  (Noyember,  A.  D.  1185).  Haying  atuined  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  Arabio 
literature,  jurisprudence,  and  traditions,  and  composed  a  Mojam  and  other  important  works,  he  became^ 
shaikh  of  the  college  for  the  study  of  the  traditions  (Ddr  aJlrBiMth  al-EdmiHya);  this  college  was  founded  at 
Cairo,  A.H.  6S2  (A.D.  1225],  by  al-Malik  al-KAmil  Nasr  ad-dtn  Muhammad,  son  of  al-Malik  al-AAdiL  This 
was  one  of  the  only  two  colleges  specially  designed  for  teaching  the  Traditions;  the  other  was  founded  at 
Damascus  by  al-^alik  al-A&dil  NAr  ad-din  MahmAd  Ibn  Zinki.  During  the  twenty  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  led  a  most  abstemious,  pure,  and  holy  life,  and  instructed  numerous  pupils,  who  became  later  illus- 
trious for  their  learning:  Ibn  Khai^kan  was  one  of  the  number.  He  wrote  also  an  abridgement  of  the  Imam 
Moslim's  Traditions;  a  summary  of  the  Traditions  published  by  Ahtt  D&wfUd;  a  collection  of  usefUl  notes  on 
the  same  work;  a  yaluable  treatise  entitled,  At-'Targhib  wa  ^UTarhib  [InHtemem and  Diterment),  the 
first  yqlume  of  this  work,  which  contains  a  collection  of  Traditions,  is  in  the  Bib.  du  Boi^  fonds  St.  Germain, 
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No.  86),  etc.  He  died  in  Egypt  in  606  (A.  D.  1258).- (see  Tabakat  Oi-ShAfyin.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  BibliotMque  du  Roi  is  in  possession  of  a  volume  containing  a  portion  of  the  work  of  Ab6  D&wtld  (No. 
354,  ancien  fonds),  in  which  is  found  a  number  of  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  Abd  al-Aztra  al-Mundiri. 

(5)  The  imam  Jamlil  ad-d!n  Ahti  '1-Kasim  Abd  a^Rahmlin  Ibn  Abi  '1-Fadl  Abd  al-Mujtd  Ibn  Ismatl  Ibn 
Hafs  as-Safrliwi,  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Malik,  was  bom  at  Alexandria  about  the  commencement  of  the  year 
»44  (May,  A.  D.  1149),  and  died  in  636  (A.  D.  1238-^).  Besides  the  Zahr  ar-Ridd,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
seven  editions  of  the  Koran,  the  title  of  which  is:  al-Ildn  f,  *l-Earaat  aS'Sabi.—{Tabakdt  al-KorrdMS,  of 
thel^tb.  du  Roi,  ancien  fonds.  No.  742,  fol.191.) 

(6)  The  h&6z  Abd  al-<;hani  Ibn  Abd  al-W&hld  al-Makdisi,  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Ibn  Hanbal,  learned  the 
Traditions  at  Damascus,  Aleiandria,  Baghdad,  and  IspahAn,  and  became  the  highest  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  composed  a  number  of  works,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  his  strict  observation  of  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  the  Sunna,  and  the  exhortations  which  he  made  to  induce  his  hearers  to  do  what  was 
right,  and  avoid  what  was  forbidden.  Died  A.  H.  600  (A.  D.  1203).  His  life  has  been  vrritten  in  two  vo- 
lumes by  the  hlifiz  Di&  ad-Dtn  (light  of  religion).  (Al-YdfCi  Annals).-The  hAfiz  Dili  ad-Dtn  Abt  Abd  Allah 
Muhammad  al-Makdisi,  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Ibn  Hanbal,  was  a  traditionist  of  great  authority  in  Syria.  The 
h&fiz  as-9ilafi  was  one  of  his  masters.    Died  A.  H.  643  (A.  D.  1245.)    {Tab.  al-Huffdx.) 

(7)  This  event  is  related  in  the  Annals  of  Aht  '1-Fad&. 


SHARAF  AD-DIN  IBN  MANA  AL-IRBILI. 

Abu  '1-Fadl  Ahmad,  son  to  the  learned  shaikh  Kamal  ad-din  Abii  '1-Fath  Musa 
Ibn  Rida  ad-din  Abu  '1  Fadl  Yunus  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Mana  Ibn  Malik  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Aasim  Ibn  Aaid  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Ibra<* 
him,  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  and  surnamed  Sharaf  ad-din  (nobleness  of 
religion)^  came  of  an  eminent  and  powerful  family,  which  was  one  of  the  first  in 
Arbela.  This  imam  was  possessed  of  great  talent  and  judgment,  and  to  an  ex- 
emplary conduct  he  joined  a  handsome  person.  He  is  author  of  a  good  com- 
mentary on  the  Tanbihj  a  treatise  on  Moslim  law  (composed  bjr  Abu  Ishak  as-- 
Shirdzi);  two  Abridgements  of  the  Ihj-a  Olum  ad-Din  by  the  imam  Al-Ghazzali, 
one  of  them  concise,  the  other  more  detailed.  In  the  course  of  his  lectures  (1) 
he  explained  portions  of  the  Ififa,  which  he  cited  from  memory;  his  mind  being 
richly  stored  with  traditional  knowledge  and  extensive  information.  His  family 
was  noted  for  its  learning,  as  may  be  seen  hereafter  in  the  lives  of  his  paternal 
uncle  and  grandfather,  as  also  of  his  father,  whose  plan  of  study  he  followed  in 
acquiring  his  varied  information  in  the  sciences.  A  great  number  of  pupils  finished 
their  education  under  him,  and  the  professorship  of  the  college  founded  at  Arbela 
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by  the  prince  of  that  city,  al-Malik  al-Muazzam  Muzaffar  ad-din  Ibn  Zain  ad-din, 
was  confided  to  him  after  the  death  of  my  father.  It  was  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  610,  that  he  arrived  at  Arbela  from  Musul;  my 
father  having  died  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  22Dd  Shaban  of  the  same  year.  When 
a  boy,  I  followed  his  lessons,  and  I  never  yet  heard  any  one  who  lectured  so  well; 
he  did  not  cease  to  fill  that  place  until  he  made  his  pilgrimage  to  Mekka;  when 
he  returned,  he  made  a  short  stay,  and  then  went  to  Musul,  A.H.  61 7  (A.D.  1220), 
where  he  was  appointed  president  of  the Kdhirij-a  College;  he  remained  in  this 
place,  constantly  studying  and  teaching  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, 24th  of  the  second  Rabi,  622  (May,  A.  D.  1225):  born  at  Musul,  in  the  46 
year  575  (A.D.  1179).  He  was  the  best  of  men,  and  when  I  think  of  him,  tlie 
world  is  of  little  value  in  my  eyes. — On  reflecting,  I  observe  that  the  life  of  Sha- 
raf  ad-din  b^an  and  ended  with  the  reign  of  an-Nasir  lidin  Allah  AbA  '1-Abbas 
Ahmad,  for  this  khalif  was  invested  with  authority  A.  H.  575,  the  year  in  which 
Sharaf  ad-din  was  bom,  and  they  both  died  at  one  and  the  same  period.  It  was 
at  Arbela  that  Sharaf  ad-Kiin  began  to  comment  the  Tanbihj  having  borrowed  a 
copy  of  it  from  me,  which  contained  useful  notes  written  in  the  margin  by  a  man 
of  considerable  talent^  and  all  which  I  afterwards  perceived  to  have  been  inserted 
by  him  in  his  commentary.  The  author  of  these  notes  was  the  shaikh  Rida  ad- 
din  Abu  Dawiid  Sulaiman  Ibn  al-Muzaffar  Ibn  Ghanim  Ibn  Abd  al-Karim  al- 
Jili  (natwe  of  Jildn\  follower  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  mufti  in  the  Niza- 
miya  College  of  Baghdad.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  talented 
men  of  his  age,  and  composed  a  work  on  jurisprudence,  forming  fifteen  vo- 
lumes; he  was  very  religious  and  had  refused  to  fill  every  honorable  place 
which  was  offered  for  his  acceptance  (2).  His  death  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
3rd  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  631  (A.  D.  1 233),  and  he  was  interred  in  the  ShAniziya 
[a  cemetery  of  Baghdad)  J  having  lived  upwards  of  sixty  years :  it  was  some  time 
after  the  year  580  that  he  left  his  country  to  study  in  Baghdad. — Let  us  return 
to  Sharaf  ad-din :  this  doctor  did  not  quit  his  native  place  in  furtherance  of  his 
studies,  but  made  them  at  Musul  under  his  father*s  tuition,  and  for  this  reason 
the  jurisconsults  used  to  express  their  astonishment  at  his  being  able  to  study  at 
his  native  place  and  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  holding,  as  he  did,  a  high  rank 
and  being  taken  up  with  temporal  affairs.  He  produced,  however,  what  we  see; 
and  were  I  to  undertake  the  description  of  his  excellent  qualities,  I  should  be 
long  in  finishing ;  so  what  has  been  already  said  must  suffice.  * 
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(1)  The  expmtion  /y^ijJi  ^a)),  which,  though  of  freqaent  ooeurronce,  If  not  to  be  found  in  our  Lex- 
icons, means  to  make  a  eouru  of  Uetum. 

(3)  He  was  oflTered  the  place  of  kAdi  at  Baghdad,  and  that  of  superior  of  the  great  monastery  (or- Mbdf  a<- 
Kdbtr) ;  his  work  was  enUtled  the  Omdl  leompUtion).'^Tab.  oi-Shd/yin.) 


IBN  ABD  RABBIH. 


Abu  Omar  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Rabbih  (1)  (son  to  the  slave  of  his  lord)  Ibn  Habib 
Ibn  Hudair  Ibn  Salim  al-Kortubi  {native  of  Cordova)^  was  descended  from  an 
enfranchised  slave  of  the  Spanish  Omaiyide  khalif  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman 
Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Hishlim  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan  Ibn  al-Hakam.  This 
writer  was  deeply  learned  in  traditional  knowledge  and  possessed  great  histo* 
rical  information;  his  Ikd^  or  Necklace,  is  a  work  of  much  merit  and  contains 
something  on  every  subject,  and  the  Diwdn,  or  Collection  of  his  poetical  com- 
positions,  is  very  good;  the  following  are  specimens  of  his  poetry : 

O  thouy  on  vhose  face  the  ixdr  (2)  hath  traced  two  lines  which  excite  (my  mind  to) 
sadness  and  anguish  I  I  was  not  convinced  that  thy  looks  were  a  catting  sword,  till 
thou  placed  on  thy  cheeks  {the  izftr  as)  a  baldrick. 

He  has  repeated  the  same  idea  in  the  following  lines  ^which  have  been  attri- 
buted, however,  to  Abu  Tahir  the  katib  (3),  and  to  Abii  '1-Fadl  Muhammad  Ibn 
Abd  al-Wahid  al-Baghdadi) : 

There  was  a  youth  on  whose  cheeks  the  ixdr  had  traced  its  outline  with  (dark)  musk, 
whilst  they  were  dyed  with  the  blood  of  hearts  [toounded  iy  his  beauty).  On  feeling 
convinced  that  the  ({aii^iitsAtfi^]  narcissus  of  his  eyes  was  a  cutting  sword,  he  took  the 
▼iolet  {'4%ke  izftr)  for  a  baldrick. 

This  idea  has  been  borrowed  by  Bahi  ad-din  as-Sinjari,  who  says,  in  one  of 
his  poems: 

0  sword  of  his  eye,  thou  art  now  completein  beautyl  Before  his  ixdr  appeared,  tbou 
wast  without  a  baldrick. 

By  Ibn  Abd  Rabbih: 

She  bid  me  adieu  with  sighs  and  embraces,  and  then  asked  when  we  were  to  meet 
again  :  she  appeared  to  me  unreQed,  aod  the  dawn  was  lighted  up  [by  tkat  beauteaiu 
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neek)  which  tanicks  and  collars  encircled.    **0  (hoa  whose  looks  languish  (bat  not  47 
'^  from  sickness]  I  whatever  place  is  before  thy  eyes  becomes  the  death-bed  of  lovers. 
'<  The  day  of  separation  is  indeed  a  dreadfdl  dayl    01  that  I  had  died  before  the  day 
''of  siBparation." 

By  the  same: 

If  the  foir  see  that  the  garment  of  thy  youth  is  folded  up  [by  approaching  age)^  they 
will  fold  up  from  thee  their  favours;  and  when  they  call  thee  uneU  ((}» that  name  serves 
only  to  increase  thy  disappointment 

The  next  verses  are  taken  from  a  long  kastda  addressed  to  al-Mundir  Ibu 
Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  al-Hakam  Ibn  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahm&n 
Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan  al-Hakami  the  Omaiyide, 
king  of  Spain : 

Spain  is  covered  with  glory  through  al-Mundir  Ibn  Muhammad  I  Its  birds  have  be* 
come  tame,  and  its  wild  beasts  accustomed  to  man. 

On  which  the  vizir  Ibn  al-Maghribi  makes  the  following  observation  in  his 
work  entitled  Adah  al-Khawdss:  '^It  is  related  that  this  poem,  on  getting  into 
*^  circulation,  gave  great  pain  to  Abu  Tamim  Maadd  al-Moizz  lidin  Allah,  and 
^^  that  he  felt  much  mortified  by  the  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  which  it 
*'  contained,  till  an  answer  was  composed  to  it  by  his  own  poet  Abii  '1-Hasan  Ali 
^^  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Iyadi  of  Tunis,  who  wrote,  with  that  intention,  a  hasida  in 
'^  the  same  rhyme  and  measure,  beginning  thus : 

*  The  rustic  hut  where  Zainab  passed  the  spring  is  in  ruins;  that  dwelling,  which 
'  before  had  a  voice,  is  now  become  silent.' 

BylbnAbdRabbih: 

The  raven  croaked  and  I  said :  That  is  the  greatest  liar  among  birds  unless  his  fore- 
bodings be  confirmed  by  the  cry  of  the  camel  (5). 

In  which  verse  is  an  allusion  to  these  words  of  another  poet : 

The  feet  of  our  camels  were  worn  and  wounded  by  their  journey;  they  could  no 
longer  assist  (their  rider  and  bear  him)  towards  [ihe  object  of  his)  love:  among  camels 
will  always  be  found  some  lame  and  some  broken-winded.  The  evil  omen  consists  not 
in  the  croaking  and  foreboding  of  the  raven,  the  only  evO  omen  is  the  camel,  the  male 
and  the  female. 

There  is  every  abundance  of  fine  ideas,  besides  the  foregoing,  in  the  poems 
of  this  author.    He  was  bom  the  1 0th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  246  (  November,  A.  D. 
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860);  died  on  Sunday,  ^  8th  of  the  first  Jumada,  328  nVfarch,  A.  D.  940),  and  was 
buried  the  next  day  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Banu  '1-Abbas  at  Cordova.  Some  years 
before  his  death,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  side  from  palsy. — Kortubi  means  natwe 
of  Cordoi^a,  which  is  a  great  city  in  Spain  and  capital  of  the  empire. 


(1)  Ibn  Abd  Rabhih  is  nov  pronounced,  aecording  to  the  vulgar  idiom,  Ihn  Ahd  Jlti6MtA.  In  the 
^M^dJ)  Lsb  (Arabic  MS.  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris ;  consult  on  this  work  Cuiri'sBlb/icK 
theea  Arabica,  No.  1671),  the  author  states  that  Abd  Rabbih  was  grandfather  of  our  poet  and  that  his  father's 
name  was  Muhammad.  Besides  the  Ikd  or  Collar,  a  work  containing  much  important  information  on  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  and  of  which  some  extracts  hare  been  given  by  M.  Fresnel  in  his  letters,  U)d 
Abd  Rabbih  composed  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  which  he  collected  Into  a  work  entitled  ahljidhaidt:  in 
which  every  erotic  piece  was  followed  by  another  on  morality  and  devotion;  his  intention  In  this  was  to  purify 

woar^  {Mahoi)  the  profane  ideas  of  the  one  by  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  other. 

(2)  See  page  35,  note  (2). 

(3)  Perhaps  Ibn  Abi  Tlihir  is  the  true  reading.  His  life  is  given  in  the  abridgement  of  the  Kh&tib's  History 
of  Baghdad :  it  runs  as  follows :— The  kAtib  Abft  '1-Fadl  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  T&hir  Taifour  ly^L  came  of  a  family 
which  dwelt  at  Marw;  he  was  an  eloquent  man,  a  poet  and  a  narrator  of  historical  traditions;  he  possessisd 
also  great  intelligence,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  learning.  He  composed  a  history  of  the  khalifs  and 
their  adventures,  giving  his  facts  after  Omar  Ibn  Shabba  and  others.  His  son  states  that  he  died  in  280 
(A.  D.  893);  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  near  the  Gate  of  Syria  (at  Baghdad).  Bom  at  Baghdad,  A.  H. 
204,  the  year  of  al-MAmdn's  entry  [to  that  city:  see  page  18).    (MS.  No.  634,  fol,  50  veno), 

(4)  Uncle  and  Auni  were  the  terms  made  use  of  in  addressing  elderly  persons ;  son  of  my  unele  and  daugh- 
ter of  my  uncle  were  the  titles  used  between  persons  of  the  same  age,  though  strangers  to  each  other. 

(5)  The  nomadic  poet  imagined  that  the  raven  foresaw  the  epoch  in  which  a  tribe  was  to  change  its  quar- 
ters ;  and  that  it  then  hastened,  with  ill-omened  cry,  towards  the  spot  which  was  soon  to  be  abandoned,  and 
in  which  he  hoped  to  have  found  his  mistress  still  remaining.  The  GhorCh  al-Bain,  or  raioen  of  separation, 
is  often  spoken  of  by  poets.    Some  camels  utter  load  cries  when  loading  for  a  journey. 


ABU  X-ALA  AL-MAARRI. 

Abu  '1' Ala  (1)  Ahmad  Iba  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulai- 
48  man  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Dawud  Ibn  al-Mutahhar  Ibn  Ziyad  Ibn  Rabia 
Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Anwar  Ibn  Asham  Ibn  Arkam  Ibn  an-Noman  Ibn 
Adi  IbnGhatafan  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Barih  Ibn  Khozaima  (2)  Ibn  Taim  Allah  Ibn  Asad 
Ibn  Wabara  Ibn  Thalab  Ibn  Hulwan  Ibn  Imran  Ibn  Alhaf  Ibn  Kudaa  at-Tanukhi 
al-Maarri  {native  of  Maarrat  an^Nomdn)  was  a  celebrated  philologer  and  poet, 
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profoundly  learned  in  all  the  various  branches  of  polite  literature.  He  studied 
grammar  and  philology  under  his  father  at  Maarra,  and  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  Saad  the  grammarian  at  Aleppo;  his  numerous  works  are  well  known^ 
and  his  epistles  have  been  carefully  preserved;  the  Luzum,  or  poetical  pieces, 
composed  by  him  on  a  more  strict  principle  than  is  required  by  the  usual  rules 
of  prosody  (3),  are  numerous  and  fill  nearly  five  books  ;  he  composed  also  the 
Sikt  az^Zand  {Falling  Spark  of  Tinder)^  with  a  commentary  by  himself,  and 
entitled  by  him,  Dau  as-Sikt  {Light  of  the  Spark  which  falls).  I  have  been 
told  that  he  is  also  author  of  a  book  on  belles-lettres,  called  al-jiik  vpa'l- 
Ghusun  (the  Forest  and  the  Branches),  and  generally  known  by  the  title  of 
aUHamza  sva'f^I{idf(U),  in  about  one  hundred  parts;  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  person  who  happened  to  read  the  one  hundred  and  first,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  could  be  wanting  on  the  subject  after  the  volume  he  had  read.  Abu 
TAIa  was  the  most  learned  man  of  the  age,  and  had,  among  other  pupils,  Abu 
'1-Kasim  Ali  at-Tanukhi  and  the  khatib  AM  Zakariya  at-Tabrizi.  He  was  born 
atMaarra  about  sunset  on  Friday  the  27th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  363  (December, 
A.D.  973);  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  367,  he  lost  his  sight  from  the  small- 
pox, a  white  film  having  covered  his  right  eye,  while  the  left  had  disappeared 
completely.  (Belatii^e  to  this)  the  hafiz  as-Silafi  relates  the  following  anecdote: 
**  I  was  informed  by  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Walid  Ibn  Azib  al- 
^*  lyadi  that  he  went  with  his  uncle  to  visit  Abu  '1-Ala,  whom  he  found  sitting 
**  on  a  felt  rug,  and  that  he  was  an  old  man.  'He  prayed  a  blessing  on  me,' 
**  said  he,  'and  stroked  my  head,  for  I  was  then  a  boy.  At  this  moment  I 
^^  think  that  I  still  see  him  and  his  two  eyes,  one  of  which  was  starting  out  of  his 
*^  head  (5)  and  the  other  deeply  sunk  in  its  orbit;  his  face  was  marked  with 
*'  the  small-pox;  his  body  lean.'  "  When  Abu  '1-Ala  had  finished  his  al-Ldmi 
al'j^zizi,  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  poems  of  al-Mutanabbi,  one  of  the 
company  happened  to  read  to  him  some  of  the  descriptive  passages  composed  by 
that  poet,  on  which  Abu  '1*-Ala  said:  '^One  would  think  that  al-Mutanabbi  had 
*'  looked  into  futurity  and  seen  me  when  he  pronounced  this  verse : 

^  I  am  he  whose  learning  is  seen  by  the  blind,  and  whose  word  causeth  the  deaf  to 
•  hear.' 

He  made  a  commented  abridgement  of  Abu  Tamm&m's  poetical  works,  and 
entitled  it  Zikra  Hahih  {Recollections  of  a  Beloi^ed)  (6);  another,  of  the  poems 
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of  al-Bohtori,  which  he  named  j4bth  alrWaUd  {Sport  for  Children)  (7);  and 
a  third  of  al-Mutanabhi's^  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Mojiz  Ahmad  {Miracle 
of  Muhammad)  (8).  In  these  three  works  he  explained  the  obscure  words  and 
allusions  found  in  their  poems,  and  indicated  the  ideas  which  they  had  borrowed 
from  others^  or  later  poets  from  them ;  he  also  declared  himself  their  cham- 
pion, in  briticizing,  however^  some  passages  of  their  writings,  and,  occasionally, 
pointing  out  their  faults.  He  went  to  Baghdad  in  the  year  398  (A.  D.  1 007-8), 
and  a  second  time  in  399,  when  he  remained  there  a  year  and  seven  months ; 
after  which,  he  returned  to  Maarra  and,  confining  himself  to  his  house, 
began  to  compose  his  works.  Numbers  then  frequented  his  lessons;  pupils 
came  to  him  from  every  region;  and  learned  men,  vizirs,  and  persons  of  rank 
became  his  correspondents.  He  called  himself  the  doubly  imprisoned  cap-- 
tive  (9),  in  allusion  to  his  voluntary  confinement,  and  the  loss  of  his  sight. 
During  forty-five  years  he  abstained  from  flesh  through  a  religious  motive,  as  he 
followed  the  opinion  of  those  ancient  philosophers  who  refused  to  eat  fleshy  so  as 
to  avoid  causing  the  death  of  any  animal;  for  in  killing  it,  pain  is  inflicted;  and 
they  held  it  as  a  positive  principle,  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  to  any  living 
creature  (1 0).  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  be  made  verses,  and  we  select  the  fol* 
lowing  from  his  Luzdm: 

Seek  not  to  attain  superior  rank  by  thy  own  elforts;  unless  Fortune  Hlyovlt  the  ele- 
gant writer,  his  pen  is  as  inefficient  as  a  spindle.  Two  SimAh  (11)  have  their  dwell- 
ing in  the  sky;  and  though  one  bears  a  lance,  (he  other  is  unarmed. 

49  Abu  '1-Ala  died  on  Friday,  3rd  of  the  first  Rabi,  some  say  the  13th,  A.  H. 
UU9  (May,  A.  D.  1057),  and  I  have  been  told  that,  in  his  will,  he  ordered  the 
following  verse  to  be  written  on  his  tomb: 

I  owe  this  to  the  fiiult  of  my  ftiiher ;  none  owe  the  like  to  mine. 

This  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  those  ancient  philosophers  who 
taught  that  the  engendering  of  a  child  and  the  bringing  of  it  into  the  world  is  a 
wrong  done  to  it,  for  it  is  then  exposed  to  accidents  and  injuries.  His  illness 
lasted  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  he  died,  having  none  near  him  but  his 
nephews:  on  the  third  day,  he  told  them  to  write  down  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  and  they  took  paper  and  pens  for  that  purpose,  but  he  dictated  to  them 
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observations  which  were  quite  incorrect;  on  which  .the  kadi  Abu  Muhammad 
Abd  Allah  at-Tanukhi  said:  **May  God  lighten  your  grief!  the  shaikh  is 
'*  already  dead!'"  The  next  day,  Abu  '1-Ala  expired,  and  his  disciple  Abu  '1-Ha- 
san  Ali  Ibn  Hammam  deplored  his  death  in  these  lines : 

Though,  from  religious  feelings,  you  never  caused  tears  to  flow,  you  now  oblige  our 
eyes  to  shed  tears  of  blood  I  You  have  sent  abroad  a  [glorious)  reputation,  (spreading 
around)  like  [the  odour  of)  musk,  and  perfuming  the  listener  and  the  mouth  [of  him 
who  speaks  your  praises)  (12) .  When  pilgrims  wish  to  pass  the  night  conversing  uii  your 
merit,  I  see  the  wearer  of  the  ihrdm  pay  [before-hand)  a  fine  to  expiate  [the  sin  of  hMg 
perfumed  [13).  g§i^ 

In  the  first  of  these  verses  the  poet  makes  allusion  to  Abu  '1- Ala's  n^lifjious 
belief,  which  forbade  the  slaying  of  animals;  of  this  we  have  already  spoken. 
His  tomb  is  in  the  court  of  a  house  belonging  to  his  family ;  this  court  is  en- 
tered by  a  little  old  door ;  the  whole  is  in  extremely  bad  order  from-  n^ect 
and  want  of  care^  for  the  family  do  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  it, — Tanukhv 
means  belonging  to  Tanukh,  which  name  was  given  to  a  number  of  tribes  that 
had  assembled  together,  in  former  times^  in  the  province  of  Bahrain,  where  they 
fixed  their  dwelling,  after  binding  themselves  by  oath  to  aObrd^each  other  mutual 
assistance.  The  word  taniich  means  to  dwell.  This  was  one  of  the  three  Arabian 
tribes  which  professed  Christianity;  the  two  others  were  Bahra  and  Taghlib, — 
AUMaarri  means  belonging  to  Maarrdt  an-Nomdn,  a  village  of  Syria  near 
Hamah  and  Shaizar;  it  was  called  after  an-Noman,  son  of  Bashir  al*Ansari  (14), 
who  took  up  his  dwelling  there.  Maarrat  an-Noman  was  taken  by  the  Franks 
from  the  Moslims  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  492  (December,  A,  D.  1098), 
and  continued  in  their  possession  till  the  year  529  (A.  D.  1134-5),  when -it 
was  taken  by  Imad  ad-din  2inki  Ibn  Ak  Sunkur,  who  generously  restored  to 
the  (Moslim)  inhabitants  the  property  (which  the  Franks  had  taken  from  them). 


(1)  The  orlenUlists  of  the  old  school  pronounced  this  name  AbA  I'-Ola,  but  the  true  pronunciation  is  Abft 
1-AlA:  M.  de  Sacy  has  published  some  of  his  poems  in  the  Chrestomathie.  The  text  and  Latin  translation 
of  two  other  poems  Ji>y  the  same  author  will  be  found  in  M.  VuUer's  edition  of  Tarafa's  Moalldka. 

(2)  This  is  the  true  reading ;  see  KamHa  under  ^  .  ^^^ 

(3)  There  are  some  poems  in  which  the  final  foot  of  each  verse  is  doubly  or  even  trtply  rhymed^  This  is 
what  the  Arabic  prosodians  call  LuiHim  ma  la  Yalxumy  Iltizdm  or  /yndr.— See  De  Sacy's  CommenUry  on 
Hariri,  page  419. 
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(4)  This  title  indaces  me  to  think  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  work  was  in  Terse,  having  for .  rhyme  a 
hamza  with  a  letter  of  prolongation,  which,  in  that  case,  is  called  the  Hd/ by  Arabic  prosodians. 

(K)  M.deSacj,  in  his  Chrestomathie,  torn.  Ill,  page  89,  reads  in  this  place  'ijif\j  for  9«^U ;  but  all  the 
MSS.,  without  exception,  and  the  context  of  Ibn  Khallik&n*s  article  are  against  his  opinion. 

(6)  Or  Recolleetiohs  ofHahib;  AbCi  TanunAm's  name  was  HaMb. 

(7)  Or  Amtaement  afforded  by  Walid;  the  poet  al-Bohtori  was  so  called. 

(8)  Or  Miraculnui  Excellence  cf  Ahmad,  which  was  the  real  name  of  al-Mutanabbl. 

(9)  Lit^ally:  The  fledge  of  the  twa  prttoni.  M  •  de  Sacy  has  completely  misunderstood  this  expression.-* 
See  ChrestofMitkk,  t.  Ill,  p.  90. 

(10)  The  author  of  a  marginal  note  in  the  MS.  of  Ibn  Khallik&n,  No.  03,  fonds  St.  Germain,  says:  It 
.  might  be  concluded  from  the  words  of  Ibn  Khallikin,  that  Abft  1-All  continued  in  these  heterodox  opinions 

till  his  death;  but,  says  he,  more  than  one  historian  state  that  he  returned  to  the  principles  of  Islamism.^ 
In  the  essay  on  the  life  and  poetry  of  al-MutanabbI  (quoted  page  110,  note),  it  is  stated  that  Abft  '1-A1& 
composed  a  Koran  which,  as  he  imagined,  was  to  surpass  Muhammad's  in  influence  as  it  did  in  style.  A 
short  extract  nt  it  is  then  given. 

(11)  The  star  Acturus  Is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Simdk  bearing  a  lance  (as-Simdk  ar^Rdmih) ;  and  S^ea 
Virginii  bears  ih4  name  of  oi-Sirndk  al~Aaxal  (the  unarmed  Simdk),  The  signification  of  the  word  Simdk 
is  doubtful*;  the  Arabic  commentator  on  Ulug  Bek  says  that  these  stars  were  so  called  on  account  of  their 
altitude  (the  Arabic  verb  SamcJsa  means  to  rise,  to  be  exalted),  M.  Ideler,  in  his  Untenuehungen  nber  den 
Unprung  und  Bedeutung  der  Stemnamen,  page  ttl  et  teq.9  has  treated  this  question, without  obtaining^ 
however,  a  satisfactory  solution. 

(12)  In  interpreting  this  difficult  verse,  I  have  followed  al-Tdft,  who  explains  it  in  his  Annals  (Arabic  MS. 
No.  644,  year  440*)  This  writer  quotes  the  Koran,  surat  37,  versel  47,  to  prove  that  j\  takes  sometimes  the 
signiication  of  jlj.    Al-TAft  attributed  to  AbCi  'i-AlA  some  eloquent  epistles. 

(13)  The  Ihrdm,  or  dress  worn  by  pilgrims  on  entering  the  sacred  territory  of  Mekka,  consists  in  two  pieces 
of  clean,  white,  woollen  cloth,  without  seams.  When  wearing  the  Ihrim,  pilgrims. are  not  allowed  to  make 
use  of  perfimies.— See  D'Ohsson's  Tableau  de  V Empire  Othoman,  tom.  Ill,  pp.64, 68. 

(14)  See  Miehiau  al-Masdbih,  vol.  1,  •  page  2te  note.  To  what  is  there  said  of  an-NomAn  Ibn  Baahtr  may 
be  added  that  his  death  took  place  A.  H.  64. 


ABU  AAMIR  IBN  ABD  AL-MALIK  AL-ASHJAl  AL-ANDALUSL 

Abu  Aamir  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Marwan  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan  Ibn  Zi 
'1-Wizaratain  (1  ]  al-Aala  Abroad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Shuhaid  al-Ashjai,  native  of  Cordova  in  Spain^  was  descended  from 
al-Waddah  Ibn  Razah,  who  was  a  partisan  of  ad-Dahhak  Ibn  Kais  al-Fihh  at 
the  battle  of  Marj  Rahit(2).  Ibn  Bassam  mentions  al-Ashjai  in  the  Kitdb  ad^ 
DakhD^a,  and  praises  him  in  the  highest  terms;  he  gives  also  copious  extracts 
from   his  epistles   and   poetical  writings,  with  an  account  of  the  principal 
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events  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Spain,  *ve]:sed  in  a 
variety  of  sciences,  and  eminent  in  all  the  branches  of  literature;  a  written 
correspondence  in  a  playful  style  was  carried  on  between  him  and  Ibn  Hazm 
the  Zahirite,  and  a  number  of  works  of  singular  merit  and  originality  were 
composed  by  him,  amongst  which  the  following  may  be  specified  :  Kashf^O 
adr-Dakk  wa  fyddh  as-Shakk;  at-^Tawdbt  wa  'z^Zawdbi;  Hdnut  Attar  (3)' 
To  his  talents  he  joined  a  most  noble  character,  and  many  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated of  his  generosity.  As  a  spfecimen  of  his  poetry  we  give  the  following 
beautiful  passage  from  one  of  his  Kastdas: 

The  vultures  know  that  his  warriors  are  lions  when  they  meet  with  a  warrior's  prey ! 
pinched  with  hunger,  they  hover  above  his  head;  but  Ae  points  of  his  lances  send  them 
to  their  nests,  glutted  with  food. 

Though  this  is  a  beaten  thought,  and  one  in  which  he  was  anticipated  by  3 
number  of  poets  both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of  Islamism,  yet  he  has-, 
expressed  it  most  happily  and  turned  it  with  much  'elegance.     The  following 
verses  are  a  specimen  of  his  light  and  graceful  style:. 

[My  mistrus,)  oppressed  with  inebriation,  yielded  to  sleep,  and  the  eyes  of  the  {jealous] 
keepers  who  guarded  her  at  night  were  closed  in  slumber.  Though  (her  dibelling)  was 
remote,  I  went  towards  it  and  drew  near  gently,  as  one  in  quest  of  an  object  which 
he  well  knows  where  to  find.  I  glided  towfirds  her,  as  slumber  glides  towards  (weary 
eyes)y  and  I  went  up  to  her  chamber,  as  a  sigh  mounts  up  (fram  the  bosom):  And  I 
passed  my  night  with  her  in  delight,  till  the  mouth  of  morning  smiled:  And  I  embraced 
the  fairness  of  her  neck  and  sipped  kisses  from  her  dark  red- lips. 

How  prettily  has  the  same  idea  been  expressed  in  the  following  verses  com- 
posed by  Abu  '1-Mansur  Sarrdarr  : 

How  often,  during  the  shades  of  night,  have  we  arrived,  without  previous  notice,  at 
(the  encampment  of  an  Arab)  tribe;  but  found  not,  by  their  fire,  a  person  who  could 
direct  us  to  our  way  (4).  And  yet  their  scouts  were  not  remiss;  but  we  fell  in  among 
diem  (gently)  as  falls  the  dew. 

A  number  of  poets  have  employed  the  foregoing  thought,  but  it  lakes  i(s 
source  in  this  verse  by  Amro  '1-Kais  (5)  : 

And  I  mounted  up  (gently)  towards  her,  after  her  family  had  ftiUen  asleep;- so 
mount  bubbles  in  water,  one  aft^r  another. 

Most  of  Abu  Aamir's  poetry  is  of  surpassing  beauty :  he  was  born,  A.  H.  382 
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(A.  D..  992),  and  died  at  Cordova,  on  Friday  morning,  30th  of  the  first 
Jumada,  426  (April,  A.  D.  1035):  on  the  next  day  he  was  interred  in  the 
cemetery  of  Oram  Salma(6).  Mention  is  made  of  his  father  Abd  al*Malik  in  the 
Kitdb  as-Silat  (by  Ibn  Bashkuwal.)  —  Al-Ashjai  means  belonging  to  Ashja 
which  is  a  great  tribe  descended  from  Ashja  son  of  Raith  son  of  Ghatafan. 


(1)  Zu  'I'Wizdratain  (poaeising  the  double  witirat);  ^  title  giyen  to  those  ministers  who  were  at  the 
same  time  inyested  with  civil  and  military  authority.— (See  Mr.  Weyer's  work,  entitled  ** Specimen  eritieum 
*'  exhibent  loeoi  Ibni  Shaeanis  de  Ibn  Zeidouno"  page  60,  note.) 

(3)  The  battle  of  Marj  RMiit  took  place  in  the  64th  year  of  the  Hijra  between  the  partisans  of  the  khalif 
Marw&n  An  al-Hakam  and  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair.  Ad-Dakkak  fought  for  Ibn  az-Zubair,  and  was  slain 
with  a  great  number  of  his  people.  In  the  HamAsa  are  some  fragments  of  poetry  relating  to  that  event.  AJ- 
Wadd&h  was  made'  prisoner  in  that  battle  by  the  khalif  Marw&n,  who  spared  his  life.  It  was  from  him  that 
the  ftfmily^f  the  Banft  Wadd&h  in  Murcia  were  descended.  (Ar-BnahAH;  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
Bughiat  ol^MultamiM,) 

(3)' According  to  Hajji  Khalifii,  the  first  of  these  three  works  is  a  treatise  on  legerdemain ;  the  title  of  the 
second  is  rendered  Genii  etDtnnones  by.Mr.Flugel  (see  Lex,  Bibhg.,  No.  3711) ;  and  that  of  the  third  signifies 
the  Perfumer's  or  Druggist* $  Shopi  according  to  the  author  of  the  Bughiat,  this  work  treats  of  grammar. 

(4)  In  the  Koran,  surat  27,  verse  7^  is  found  the  following  passage:  <* Remember  when  Moses  said  to  his 
*'  family:  I  see  a  fire  from  which  I  will  bring  you  tidings  {of  your  way)"  The  Arab  tribes  used  to  tight  fires 
by  night  on  high  places,  so  that  travellers  in  the  desert  might  be  directed  towards  their  hospitable  dwellings, 
and  receive  information  to  guide  them  on  their  way. 

((^  See  my  edition  of  Le  Diwan  d^Amro  'Ir-kais,  page  34. 

(6)  Abft  A&mir,  in  his  latter  days,  was  the  standard-bearer  of  poetry  and  eloijuence  in  his  country;  he  left 
none  like  him,  and  died  childless.  He  was  a  man  of  a  generous  character,  and  a  gay  disposition ;  he  had  con- 
siderable knowliedge  in  medicine.    {Bughiai  al^Multamis,) 


IBN  FARIS  AR-RAZI  THE  PHILOLOGER. 

Abu  '1-Husain  Ahmad  Ibn  Faris  Ibn  Zakariya  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Habib 
ar-Razi  was  a  deeply  learned  man  in  various  sciences  and  in  philology  espe- 
cially, having  acquired  a  most  exact  knowledge  of  that  subject :  his  work  the 
Mujmil  fi^'Loghatj  or  Collection  of  philological  Observations,  contains,  notwith- 
standing its  concision,  a  great  mass  of  information  (1).  He  composed  also  the 
Hilyat  al-Fukalid  (Ornament  of  Doctors);  some  beautiful  epistles  and  a  treatise 
on  philological  questions,  which  work  jurisconsults  studied  with  great  atten- 
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tion,  and  from  which  al-Haiiri  took  the  idea  t>f  his  Makan{dy.^otiiied  at-Tai-  <il 
bijra  (2),  in  which  he  proposes  legal  questions  to  the  number  df-**bpeJiundred. 
Ibn  Faris  dwelt  at  Hamadan  and  had  for  pupil  Badi  az-Zaman  al-HkiqadAni, 
the  author  of  the  Makdmas  (and  whose  life  shall  be  given).     He  composed* som'e 
(good  poetry,  of  which  we  may  give  the  following  passages  : 

A  [nymfh]  gracefal  and  slender  pas3ed  near  us,  she  was  a  Turk  by  nature  and  by 
name  (3] .  She  looked  with  a  tender,  a  tempting  glance ;  (a  glMct)  as  languishing  as  a 
grammarian's  proofe  are  slight  ((•]. 

By  the  same: 

Hearken  to  the  words  of  a  true  adviser:  a  man  of  good  counsel  and  a  friend:  ''Take 
''  care;  beware  that  you  pass  a  single  night  with  your  confidence  placed  in  those  whose 
word  alone  is  an  authority  (5) . 

By  the  same : 

When  you  have  to  send  a  person  on  business  which  has  engaged  your  mind,  send 
an  agent  who  requires  no  prompting,  and  let  that  agent  be — ^money. 

By  the  same : 

Though  the  burning  fire  [of  indigence)  parches  my  entrails,  I  will  still  say:  Hay  a 
shower  (of  abundance)  fall  upon  Hamad&nl    Why  should  I  not  ofier  a  sincere  prayer 
•  for  that  city  where  I  had  the  advantage  of  forgetting  all  that  I  learned  (6) .    I  have  for- 
gotten what  I  best  knew  except  [the  art  of  getting  into  debt) ;  for  I  am  now  in  debt  and 
have  not  a  dirhem  in  my  hous6. 

Ibn  F&ris  has  written  a  great  deal  of  good  poetry;  he  died  atRai  in  the 
year  390  (A.  D.  1 000),  and  was  buried  opposite  to  the  chapel  in  which  are 
deposed  the  remains  of  the  kSidi  Ali  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  al-Jorjani ;  some  say 
however  that  he  died  in  the  month  of  Safar^  A.  H.  375  (June^  A  D.  985),  at 
Muhammadiya,  but  the  first  is  the  more  received  opinion. — Rdzi  means  belonging 
to  Rai^  a  well  known  city  in  the  province  of  Dailam :  the  derivative  takes  a  z,  in 
(he  same  manner  as  Marwazi  derived  from  Marw  (7). — Ibn  Faris  is  also  author 
of  these  verses : 

They  asked  me  how  I  was ;  I  answered :  ''  Well ;  some  things  succeed  and  some  fail : 
*'  when  my  heart  is  filled  with  cares,  I  say :  One  day,  perhaps,  they  may  be  dispelled. 
''  A  cat  is  my  companion;  books,  die  friends  of  my  heart;  and  a  lamp,  my  beloved 
"consort." 
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(1)  The  iiyle  of  ihp.JH^ihil  is  concise,  no  doubt;  bm  thb  work  itself,  which  is  an  Arabic  ieticon,  forms 
two  respectable*fQ^p*toIame8/    A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Biblioth^que  du  Roi,  fonds  St,  Germain^  Nos.194, 195. 

(2)  TaiiiM  i^derived  from  Taf&a,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  city  of  Hedina.  The  thirty-second  Mak&ma 
was  s(T*ea1l^9  because,  towards  the  beginning  of  it,  mention  is  made  of  Tatba.  In  M.  de  Sacy's  edition,  this 
Kfk&nfiL*is  entitled  al-Barbiya, 

\  j(i)  The  Turkoman  tribes  have  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  great  robbers ; .  this  lady  was  of  that  race  i 
and  sustained  the  character  of  her  nation  by  stealing— hearts. 

(4)  Literally :  Weaker  than  the  proof  of  a  grammarian.  It  has  been  already  observed  (page  28,  note  (3) ), 
that,  in  Arabic,  languishing  and  weakly  are  expressed  by  the  same  word[.  The  gramm^rian^t  proofs  are 
those  passages  cited  by  him- in  confirmation  of  some  general  rule.~It  would  seem  that  Iba  ("Aris,  the,  phUo^ 
loger,  had  not  a  very  profound  respect  for  grammarians. 

(5)  This  is  manifestly  directed  against  those  relators  of  religious  and  historical  traditions,  who,  tor  their 
well-known  veracity,  were  dispensed,  by  public  opinion,  from  naming  the  persons  through  whom  their  in- 
formation camd.  The  Arabic  name  is  Thikat,  which  means  eonfidenee,  and  Is  used  to  signify  a  man  worthy 
of  con/idenee.  The  verse  literally  translated  would  run  thus:  Bevoare  that  you  pass  a  night  idth  eonfi- 
denee  in  confidences;  but  this  gives  quite  a  different  idea  from  that  intended  to  be  exprened  by  the  author. 

(6)  The  people  of  Hamadftn  were  proverbial  for  their  ignorance,  and  Ibn  FAris  pretends,  that  their  com- 
pany  was  contagious ;  he  does  not  regret,  however,  the  loss  of  his  learning,  which  he  probably  prised  as  little 
as  the  science  of  the  grammarians  and  the  veracity  of  the  Thikdt,    (See  the  two  preceding  notes.) 

(7)  See  page  7. 


ABU  TAYIB  AL-MUTANABBI. 

Abu  Tayib  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Abd  as-Samad  aI-J6fl  al- 
Kindiy  surnamed  al-Mutanabbi,  was  a  native  of  Kufa :  a  different  genealogy  of 
this  celebrated  poet  has  been  given  as  follows :  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Murra 
Ibn  Abd  al-Jabbar;  but  God  alone  knows  which  is  exact.  Al-Mutanabbi  came 
of  a  family  which  inhabited  Kufa,  but  he  went  to  Syria  in  his  youth,  and,  tra- 
velling over  its  provinces,  studied  and  attained  proficiency  in  various  branches 
of  literature  (1).  He  had  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  pure  Arabic,  drawn 
from  the  best  sources  and  which  he  has  handed  down  (in  his  poetical  composi- 
tions) (2);  and  he  possessed  so  great  information  on  the  subject  of  its  idio- 
matic and  obsolete  expressions  (3)  that,  when  a  (Question  ^ks  proposed  to  him, 
tta  he  never  failed  proving  his  opinion  by  citing  analagous  examples  in  prose  and 
verse  composed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  (4).     It  is  related  that  tlie  learned 
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Abu  Ali  'l-Farisi,  author  of  the  fyddh  and  the  TakmiUi,  once  asked  him  how 
many  plural  nouna  there  were  of  the  hrmfila,  and  received  immediately  for 
answer  Ilijla  and  Zirba :  and  Abu  Ali  ^ays  that  he  passed  three  nights  in  con- 
sulting philological  works  to  find  a  third  plural  noun  of  a  similar  form^  but 
without  success.  Such  a  remark,  coming  from  Abu  Ali,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  al-Mutanabbi's  proficiency  (in  philology).  (Hijla  is  the  plural  of 
Hajcd  (a  cockrpartridge),  and  Zirba  is  the  plural  of  Zaribdn,  a  word  pro- 
nounced with  the  same  vowels  as  Katirdn,  and  which  serves  to  designate  a  small 
quadruped  emitting  a  fetid  smell).  As  to  his  poetry^  it  is  the  height  of  perfec- 
tion, and  it  is  needless  to  give  specimens  here,  since  it  is  30  well  known  (5) ; 
I  shall  merely  notice  two  verses  which  the  shaikh  Taj  ad-din  al-Kindi  has 
attributed  to  him,  and  are  not  .to  be  found  in  his  works ;  the  shaikh  gives  them 
on  the  best  traditional  authority  remounting  to  the  author,  so  I  insert  them  here 
on  account  of  their  rarity  : 

Wajs  it  becaase  you  saw  me  [look  tip  to  you)  with  the  eye  of  one  who  needs  your 
fevour,  that  you  treated  me  witti  contempt  and  hurled  me  down  the  precipice  ?  But  'tis  I 
who  am  to  blame,  not  you ;  for  I  had  fixed  my  hopes  upon  another  than  the  Creator. 

When  al-Mutanabbi  was  in  Egypt,  he  fell  sick  and  was  visited,  during  his 
illness,  by  a  friend;  who,  after liis  recovery,  abstained  from  going  to  see  him;  our 
poet,  in  consequence,  wrote  him  this  note :  ^^  You  were  a  kind  companion  to 
^^  me  (may  God  be  kind  to  thee  I),  when  I  was  unwell,  and  you  have  abandoned 
^^  me  on  my  convalescence;  it  now  depends  upon  you  (with  Gpd's  assistance), 
^^  to  prevent  me  from  loving  sickness,  and  preserve  my  health  from  suffer- 
**  ing  (6)." — The  critics  of  al-Mutanabbi's  poetry  may  be  divided  into  different 
classes :  some  consider  him  siiperior  to'  Abu  Tammam  and  his  successors;  whilst 
others  pronounce  Abu  Tamnxam  superior  to  him;  and  the  poet  an-Nami  (whose 
life  comes  immediately  after)  has  said :  ^^  One  single  corner  of  poetry- remained 
^^  unoccupied,  but. al-Mutanabbi  took  it  up;  and  I  often  wished  that  I  had  anti- 
^^  cipated  him  in  two  ideas  which' he  has  versified,  and  which  never  occurred  to 
^^  any  poet  before  him ;  the  one  is  contained  in  these  verses : 

^Misfortune.. shot. at  jme  with  the  arrows  of  calamity,  ti^  my  heart  was  covered  with 
^  them,-  so  that  the  darts  which  struck  it  broke  against  those  which  were  fixed  in  it 
*  already.' 
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*^  The  other  is  in  the  following : 

*  (He  marched)  at  the  head  of  an  army  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  which  obscured  the 
^  sight;  and  [it  seemed)  as  if  the  soldiers  saw  with  their  ears  (7].' 

The  learned  have  taken  much  pains  in  explaining  and  commenting  the  poetical 
works  of  al-Mutanabbiy  and  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  masters  under 
whom  I  studied,  that  he  met  with  upwards  of  forty  commentaries,  both  great  and 
small^  on  these  poems :  a  mark  of  popularity  such  as  never  was  obtained  by  the 
works  of  any  other  poet.  He  was,  without  doubt,  a  highly-gifted  man,  favoured 
with  the  happy  talent  of  expressing  perfectly  his  ideas  in  verse.  The  surname  of 
aUMutanabbi  (the  pretended  prophet)  was  given  him  because  he  had  set  up 
for  a  prophet  in  the  flat  country  near  Samawa  (8;,  where  he  was  followed  by 
a  great  multitude  of  the  Banu  Kalb  and  other  tribes;  but  Lulu,  governor  of 
Hims  {Ernes sa)  and  lieutenant  to  the  Ikhshid  family,  having  marched  against 
him,  took  him  prisoner  and  dispersed  his  partisans ;  he  kept  al-Mut^nabbi  in 
confinement  for  a  long  period,  and  having  at  length  brought  hitn  back  to  the 
Moslim  faith,  he  set  him  at  liberty :  other  accounts  have  been  given  {of  the 
origin  of  this  surname)^  but  this  is  the  most  correct.  Al-Mutanabbi  then 
became  a  follower  of  the  emir  Saif  ad-Da wlat  Ibn  Hamdan;  this  was  in  the  year 
337  (A.  D.  948-9);  he  afterwards  left  him  and  entered  Egypt  in  346  (A.  D.  957), 
where  he  celebrated  the  praises  of  Kafuf  al-Ikhshidi  and  Anujur  Ibn  al-Ikh- 
shid  (9),  and  was  permitted  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  {minister)  Kafur, 
with  boots  on  his  feet  and  the  loins  girded  with  a  sword ;  when  he  rode  out 
he  was  accompanied  with  two  ushers,  mamluks  of  the  prince,  wearing 
swords  apd  belts.  Being  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  Kafur, .  he  composed 
a  satire  against  him  and  left  him  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  Sacrifice 
(9th,  Zu  '1-Hijja),  A.  H.  350  (January,  A;  D.  962).  On  this,  Kafur  dispatched 
camel-riders  to  different  quarters  in  pursuit  of  him^  but  without  success.  That 
83  minister  had  promised  him  a  government,  but  on  seeing  the  liberties  he  took  in 
his  poems  and  his  haughty  spirit,  he  became  apprehensive  of  him  {and  refused  to 
keep  his  word).  On  being  reproached  with  his  conduct  towards  the  poet,  he 
said  :  *'  My  {good)  people  !  would  he  who  claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy  after 
"  Muhammad's  '{hailing  fulfilled  his  mission),  not  be  capable  of  claiming  {a 
"  share  in)  the  empire  with  Kafur?  This  reflection  should  suffice  you." — Ibn 
Jinni  the  grammarian  relates  that  he  studied  the  poems  of  Mutanabbi  imder  the 
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author  himself,  and  that  he  once  read  to  him  the  kasida  in  praise  of  Kafur^ which 
begins  thus : 

I  combat  my  love  for  you,  but  love  will  vanquish;  and  I  wonder  at  your  aversion, 
but  your  affection  would  be  more  worthy  of  wonder. 

On  coming  to  these  lines  : 

01  that  I  knew  if  I  shall  ever  pronounce  a  poem  in  which  I  shall  have  no  complaint 
to  make  and  no  reproach.  I  suffer  from  [afflictions],  the  least  of  which  had  driven 
poetry  away;  but  know,  daughter  of  a  [noble]  race!  that  my  heart  preserves  its  vigour! 

Ibn  Jinni  said  to  him  :  'Mt  is  painful  for  me  to  think  that  such  a  poem  could 
'^  have  been  made  in  praise  of  any  other  than  Saif  ad-Dawiat;"  to  which  al- 
Mutanabbi  answered:  ^' I  cautioned  him  however  and  warned  him  (against 
"  neglecting  me),  but  it  would  not  avail :  did  I  not  say  : 

'Brother  of  Generosity  I  bestow  what  you  possess;  but  bestow  not  on  others  that 
which  I  pronounce  (10) . 

'^  Yet  he  gave  me  to  Kafiir  through  his  bad  management  and  defective  judg- 
'*  ment."  —  Saif  ad-Dawlat  held  an  assembly  every  night  to  which  the  men 
of  learning  came^  and^where  they  conversed  together  in  his' presence:  [in  one  of 
these  meetings)  a  discussion  took  place  between  al-Mutanabbi  and  Ibn  Kha- 
lawaih/  the  grammarian^  who  (at  last)  sprung  upon  al-Muianabbi  and,  striking 
him  on  the  face  with  a  key  he  had  about  him,  inflicted  a  Wound,  from  which 
the  blood  flowed  on  al-Mutanabbi's  garments :  the  poet,  moved  with  anger,  de- 
parted for  Egypt,  where  he  composed  poems  in  praise  of  Kafur :  he  then  tra- 
velled to  Persia  and  composed  panegyrics  on  Adad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih 
ad-Dailami,  by  whoni  he  was  generously  rewarded  (11);  on  leaving  him,  he  went 
to  Baghdad,  and  thence  to  Kiifa,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8th  Shaban  (A.H.  354, 
August,  A.  D.  965);  he  was  then  attacked  by  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Asad,  named 
Patik  Ibn  Abi  '1-Jahl,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of.  partisans :  al-Mutanabbi  also  had 
with  him  a  number  of  companions,  so  a  combat  took  place,  in  which  he  was 
killed  along  with  his  son  al-Muhassad  and  his  slave  Muflih :  this  occurred  near 
an-Nomaniya,  at  a  place  called  as-S^fia,  or  the  Mountains  of  as-Safia,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Sawad  (or  province)  of  Baghdad,  at  two  miles'  distance  from 
Dair  al-Aakul  (1 2).     Ibn  Rashik  mentions  in  that  chapter  of  his  Omda,  which 

14 
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treats  of  the  good  and  harm  done  by  poetry^  that  Abu  Tayib  al-Mutanabbi,  on 
seeing  himself  vanquished,  was  taking  to  flight,  when  his  slave  addressed  him  in 
these  terms  :  "  Let  it  never  be  said  that  you  fled  from  combat ;  you^  who  are 
'^  the  author  of  this  verse : 

'  The  horse,  and  the  night,  and  the  desert  know  me  {well);  the  sword  also;  and  the 
'  lance,  and  paper  and  the  pen  1' 

Upon  this,  al-Mutanabbi  turned  back  and  fought  till  he  was  slain ;  so  it  was 
this  verse  which  caused  his  death.  This  event  happened  in  the  month  of  Ra- 
madan, 354  (September,  A.  D.  965):  some  say,  on  Wednesday  24th,  or  27th 
or  28th  of  the  month;  others,  on  Monday  22nd,  or  on  the  25th.  He  was  bom 
at  Kufa  in  the  year  303  (A.  D,  91 5-6),  in  the  quarter  called  Kinda;  for  which 
reason  only  he  was  surnamed  al-Kindi,  as  he  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Kinda,  but  to  that  which  sprung  from  Jqfi  Ibn  Saad  al-Ashira  Ibn  M adhij  Malik 
54  Ibn  Odad  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Yashhob  Ibn  Gharib  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Kahlan  (13).  The 
Saad  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  genealogy,  was  named  Saad  al^jisf^ra  [hap- 
piness of  relations)  f  because  he  rode  abroad  accompanied  with,  it  is  said,  three 
hundred  sons  and  grandsons  ;  and  when  asked  who  they  were,  answered,  *'  My 
relations"  {Ashirati^ ;  as  he  dreaded  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye  (Jiad  he  said: 
They  are  my  children)  (14). — Some  persons  say  that  al-Mutanabbi's  father  was 
a  water-carrier  at  Kufa,  and  that  he  afterwards  emigrated  to  Syria  with  his  son, 
who  was  brought  up  there  :  allusion  is  made  to  this  circumstance  in  the  follow- 
ing verse,  by  a  poet  who  lampooned  al-Mutanabbi : 

What  merit  {\adl)  is  there  in  a  poet  who  from  morn  to  night  seeks  for  reward  (/bdQ? 
At  one  time  he  lived  by  selling  water  in  Mf&;  at  another,  by  selling  his  prostituted 
talent  (15). 

(In  the  life  of  Abu  Tammam  Habib,  the  celebrated  poet,  will  be  found  some 
verses  {directed  against  him\  by  Ibn  al-Moaddal,  which  contain  a  similar 
thought).— The  poet  Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Muzaffar  Ibn  Ali  at-Tabasi  (1 6)  compo$ed 
the  following  elegy  on  the  death  of  al-Mutanabbi  : 

Cursed  be  that  fortune  which  has  deprived  us  unawares  of  so  eloquent  a  tongue  (17). 
Never  will  a  second  al-Mutanabbi  be  seen ;  what  second  can  be  found  to  match  that  ftiult- 
less  pearl  (18)?  His  lofty  mind  was  to  him  an  army,  and  placed  him  in  the  pride  of 
power.  In  his  poetry  he  was  a  prophet,  and  the  ideas  he  has  expressed  show  forth 
his  miraculous  powers. 
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Tabasi  means  natwe  of  TabctSy  which  is  a  city  in  the  desert  lying 
between  Naisapur,  Ispahan  and  Herman. — It  is  related  that  al-Motamid  Ibn 
Abbad  al-Lakhmi,  prince  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  recited  one  day  the  following 
verse  from  a  celebrated  Kasida  of  al-Mutanabbi's : 

Our  camels,  broken  with  fotigae,  receive  fresh  strength  when  their  eyes  obtain  a 
sight  of  thee.  . 

In  his  admiration,  the  prince  continued  repeating  this  verse,  when  Ibn  Wah- 
bun  (1 9),  who  was  one  of  the  company,  improvised  the  two  following  : 

If  the  son  of  al-Husain  was  skilled  in  poetry,  you  also  are  skilled  in  making  generous 
gifts!  'tis  gifts  which  open  the  lips  (of  grateful  poets).  Proud  of  his  poetic  talent, 
al-Mtttanabbi  declared  himself  a  prophet;  had  he  known  that  yon  would  recite  his 
poems,  he  had  thought  himself  a  god. 

Al-Iflili  relates  that  al-Mutanabbi,  being  in  the  hippodrome  (Mmddn)  with 
Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Hamdan,  recited  to  the  prince  his  Kasida  which  begins  thus : 
Fortune  grants  to  each  man  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  When 
Saif  ad-Dawlat  returned  to  his  palace,  he  desired  the  poet  to  repeat  the  poem, 
which  he  did  without  rising  from  his  seat;  one  of  the  persons  present,  wishing 
to  deprive  al-Mutanabbi,  by  stratagem  (of  the  honour  conferred  on  him  in  being 
allowed  to  remain  seated),  addressed  him  and  said:  "Abu  't-Tayib!  if  you 
"  repeat  your  poem  standing,  I  will  be  able  to  hear  it,  for  most  of  those  present 
**  do  not."  To  this  Abu  't-Tayib  replied  :  *'  Have  you  not  heard  the  beginning 
'*  of  it :  Fortune  grants  to  each  man  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed?'' 
which  was  an  excellent  repartee. — ^To  sum  up  his  character,  we  may  only  say 
that  he  was  a  man  of  high  soul  and  lofty  thought ;  and  that  his  history  is  long 
and  his  adventures  numerous;  for  which  reason  we  have  preferred  being  concise 
on  the  subject  (20). 


(1)  As  it  has  already  been  observed,  studenu,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  went  to  travel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  lessons  from  professors  in  different  countries. 

(2)  I  have  here  paraphrased  the  original  passage,  so  as  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  its  import. 

(3)  In  the  HUtoire  de$  SuUans  mamlouki,  translated  from  the  Arabic  of  al-Makrizi  by  M.  Quatremere, 
that  learned  oriental  scholar  renders  the  word  ^g^j^  by  has,  rustiqw  (see  preface,  page 9,  note);  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  correct;  it  would  have  been  no  recommendation  of  al-Mutanabbi's  instruction,  to  say 
that  he  had  great  information  in  the  low  or  vulgar  expressions  of  the  Arabic  language.    The  word     c^js%. 
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signifies  obsolete,  gone  into  disuee,  and  is  used  in  opposition  to  J^umw*  in  gentral  use;  see  an  example  in 
the  Arabic  text  of  Ibn  Khalliklin,  page  173,  line  1. 

(4)  The  inhabitants  of  the  desert  spoke  the  purest  Arabic. 

(ff)  Some  information  on  the  subject  of  al-Mutanabbi's  poetry  will  be  found  in  M.  de  Sacy's  Chreitomathie, 
torn.  Ill,  page  27  of  the  second  edition. 

(6)  In  the  original,  this  note  has  a  terseness  and  concision  of  which  the  translation  can  offer  no  idea. 

(7)  That  is  :  The  dust  prevented  them  from  seeing  their  way,  and  they  were  directed  only  by  the  commands 
of  their  chief;  so,  their  ear  guided  them  on  their  march,  not  their  eye. 

(8)  Samaw&  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  about  the  latitude  of  31°  20'. 

(9)  Some  details  respecting  the  life  of  Ani)ijftr  will  be  found  in  the  life,  of  KAfftr. 

(10)  That  is:  Let  not  other  princes  obtain  from  me  those  praises  which  are  yours  by  right.-- In  the  Arabic 
teit,vju3t  has  been  put  by  mistake  for  \j\  which  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  confirmed  by  all  the 
copies  of  the  Diwan  of  al-Mutanabbi  which  have  been  consulted. 

(11)  To  form  an  idea  of  the  great  sums  this  poet  must  have  gained,  we  need  only  state  that  Adad  ad-Dawlat 
is  said  to  have  given  him  thirty  thousand  dinars,  and  the  vizir  Ibn  al-Omaid  a  like  sum.  {Tdfi  MS.  No.  037. 
fol.  260  verso.)    This  however  appears  to  be  an  exaggeration. 

(12)  Dair  al-Akiil  was  situated  on  the  Tigris,  about  30  miles  below  Baghdad. 

(13)  This  celebrated  genealogy  is  certainly  corrupt  as  here  given.  Ibn  KhaldCm,  in  hb  History  of  the  An- 
cient Arabs,  now  publishing  by  Dr.  Arri,  has  treated  the  subject  with  his  usual  learning  and  judgment. 

(14)  To  have  had  so  many  male  descendants  must  have  excited  jealousy,  and  a  glance  of  a  jealous  eye 
might  have  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  them.  The  superstition  of  the  eastern  nations  on  that  subject  is  well 
known  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lane's  Modern  Egyptiant. 

(15)  Literally:  By  telling  the  u)ater  of  the  face.    The  ingenuous  blush  of  a  modest  and  honorable  man  is 

called  by  the  Arabs  the  water  of  the  face  icw^  i  'U  or  ^s-a^  t  •U  ;  the  poet  who  has  lost  all  sense  of 
shame,  and  sells  his  praises  to  the  most  unworthy,  has  exchanged  his  honourable  character,  his  modest  dig- 
nity, for  money. 

(16)  This  poet  lived  to  be  a  contemporary  of  at-Thaalibi,  who  in  his  Yattma  gives  some  verses  of  Ab(k  '1- 
Nasr  al-Harthimion  his  authority. 

(17)  Literally:  Haud  amplius  ad  pastum  ducat  Deus  agmen  temporis  quod  nobis  incidit,  linguc  tali 
{tilentium  imponens). 

(18)  Literally:  The  undrilled  pearl  of  the  age. 

(10)  AbO  Muhammad  Abd  al->fal!l  IbnWahbdn,  a  celebrated  poet  and  man  of  learning  was  bom  at  Murcia 
in  Spain.  In  the  year  480  (A.  D.  1087)  he  was  killed  by  a  troop  of  Christians  as  he  was  travelling  from 
Lorca  a3  .^  to  his  native  place.    (Bughiat  al-Multamit.) 

(20)  Al-Husain,  the  father  of  AM  't-Taytb  al-Mutanabbi,  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  iltddn  as- 
Sakkd,  or  Aiddn  the  water-carrier^  for  which  reason  this  poet  is  sometimes  called  Ibn  Aiddn  or  IbnatSakkd. 
When  yet  a  school-boy,  al-Mutanabbi  composed  verses,  which  are  still  extant ;  and  these  essays  of  his  youth 
announce  already  that  superior  talent  which  shines  forth  so  brightly  in  the  productions  of  his  maturer  age. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Syria  and  among  the  Bedwtn  tribes  which  inhabited  the  desert  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  One  of  his  contemporaries,  Abi^'l-Hasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  al-Alawi  relates  that 
al-Mutanabbi,  when  a  boy,  lived  in  his  neighbourhood  at  Kufa ;  that  he  was  fond  of  learning  and  literature, 
and  that  after  living  for  some  years  with  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  he  came  back  a  complete  Bedwtn.  He  picked 
up  the  greater  part  of  his  learning  at  booksellers'  shops,  his  memory  being  so  tenacious,  that  he  had  only  to 
read  a  book  once,  in  order  to  learn  it  by  heart.    His  intercourse  with  the  nomadic  Arabs  had  a  powerful 
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ioflueneeon  his  character;  from  them  he  acquired  that  Intrepidity  which  pervaded  his  future  conduct,  and 
that  lofty  spirit  which  breathes  in  his  poems ;  he  imbibed  also,  at  the  same  source,  that  knowledge  of  the 
pure  Arabic  tongue  which  excited  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  and  gained  the  greatest  publicity  for  his 
verses.  It  was  some  time  after  the  three  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  the  Hijra,  that  Abft  VTaytb 
asserted  his  apostolic  mission ;  and  persuaded  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  al-LatAkiya  that  he  was  a  prophet 
sent  by  God.  <*I  come,"  said  he,  '*  to  this  generation  which  erreth  and  leadeth  into  error;  I  come  to  fill  the 
world  with  justice,  as  it  is  now  filled  with  wickedness;  I  shall  reward  those  who  obey  God's  commands,  and 
strike  off  the  heads  of  the  disobedient  T'  He  pretended  also  to  possess  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  one  of  the 
signs  which  he  gave  to  confirm  his  veracity  was,  that  when  the  rain  fell  around  him  in  torrents,  it  did  not 
touch  a  certain  hill  on  which  he  stood.  This  manifestation  of  his  power  (which  the  orthodox  Mosllm  historian 
attributes  to  magic  art)  had  the  effect  of  seducing  great  numbers.  Unfortunately  for  the  prophet,  the  governor 
of  Emessa  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned ;  and  al-Mutanabbi  in  his  cell,  with  his  head  and  arms 
confined  in  a  sort  of  pillory,  and  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  had  time  to  reflect  on  his  situation,  and  renounce  the 
dangerous  gift  of  prophecy.  In  one  of  his  poetical  supplications  to  the  governor,  he  reminds  him  that  minors 
should  not  be  punished  for  schism  or  heresy,  because  by  law  they  are  not  obliged  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  prayer. 
Having  at  length  obtained  his  liberty,  he  remained  for  some  time  neglected  and  in  poverty ;  but  a  poem  which 
he  addressed  to  Aht  'l-Ash&ir  JlijJ  t  j^  t  (an  officer  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat's,  who  commanded  at  Antioch), 
revealed  his  superior  talent.  About  that  time,  Saif  ad-Dawlat  himself  came  to  Antioch,  and  was  visited  by 
al-Mutanabbi,  who  recited  to  him  a  poem  composed  in  his  honour;  and  the  piece  was  of  such  remarkable 
beauty,  that  the  prince  conceived  the  highest  esteem  for  the  author,  and  offered  him  his  protection.  The 
poet,  in  accepting  tliis  favour,  would  not,  however,  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  honourable  pride  by  which  he 
was  always  actuated:  he  required  and  obtained  the  authorisation  of  being  seated  in  the  presence  of  Saif 
ad-Dawlat,  when  reciting  to  him  the  poems  which  he  was  to  compose  in  his  praise ;  and  he  insisted  on  being 
dispensed  from  saluting  the  prince  in  the  usual  manner,  which  was  by  kissing  the  ground  in  his  presence.  At 
the  court  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  he  met  the  principal  poets  of  the  day,  but  he  surpassed  them  all  by  his  vigorous 
and  original  talent.  The  celebrated  Abii  *l-Alk  used  to  say,  *'  AbCi  NawAs  expresses  himself  thus;  al-Bohtori, 
thus ;  Abii  TammAm,  thus ;  and  the  poet  (meaning  al-Mutanabbi\  thus."  Avarice  was  the  only  fault  ^ith 
which  al-Mutanabbi  was  reproached;  his  moral  conduct  was  the  more  exemplary,  as  most  of  his  associates 
were  men  of  pleasure  and  debauch:  and  a  rigid  Moslim  remarked,  that  though  he  never  fasted,  nor  prayed, 
nor  read  the  Koran,  yet  he  never  told  a  lie,  nor  committed  fornication.  When  Saif  ad-Dawlat  went  forth  on  his 
military  expeditions,  he  was  accompanied  by  al-Mutanabbi,  and  on  one  occasion,  the  prince  and  the  poet  had 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  Greeks  to  avoid  being  taken  prisoners.  The  fortune  of  Ahd  t-Taytb 
was  now  too  great  not  to  excite  jealousy;  his  rivals,  and  an-NAmi  among  others,  succeeded  in  alienating  Saif 
ad-Dawlat  from  his  favorite  poet.  A  number  of  learned  men  were  one  day  conversing  in  the  prince's  pre- 
sence, and  ihe  grammarian  Ibn  KhAIawaih  was  giving  his  opinion  on  some  question  relating  to  the  Arabic 
language,  when  al-Mutanabbi  said  to  him:  ^''Silence,  fellow!  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  Arabic,  thou  who 
*'  art  a  Persian  from  Khuzestan?"  This  rebuke  was  answered  by  a  wound  in  the  face,  inflicted  with  a  key 
which  Ibn  KhAlawaih  carried  in  his  sleeve.  During  this  scene,  Saif  ad-Dawlat  did  not  interfere  either  by 
word  or  deed.  Al-Mutanabbi  continued  to  perceive  other  symptoms  of  his  patron's  indifference  towards  him; 
he  remonstrated  with  him  in  a  noble  poem,  asserting  his  right  to  be  respected,  and  vindicating  his  character 
from  the  attacks  of  his  enemies ;  but  his  complaints  were  of  no  avail,  his  expostulations  useless;  disgusted  at 
leogth  with  a  treatment  he  so  little  deserved,  he  abandoned  the  court  of  Aleppo  and  retired  to  Damascus. 
This  city  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Ikhshtd  family ;  and  its  governor,  Ibn  Malik,  a  Jew  and  a  native 
of  Tadmor  (Palmyra),  was  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Kftfdr,  the  ruler  of  Egypt.    The  Jew  wished  al- 
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Mutanabbi  to  Gompose  a  poem  in  his  honour,  bat  met  with  a  prompt  refusal,  and  the  poet,  finding  his  situa- 
tion most  unpleasant,  irithdrew  to  Ramla.    The  emir  of  that  city,  Ibn  Toghj    J^  rectoived  him  with 

great  honour  and  made  him  abundant  presents,  among  which  were  a  horse  whose  trappings  were  heavy  with 
gold,  and  a  sword  richly  ornamented.  He  then  passed  into  Egypt  on  the  written  invitation  of  KAfdr.  This 
able  statesman  was  originally  a  slave,  employed  in  the  most  menial  duties,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  con- 
tumely ;  but  the  poor  negro  eunuch,  whose  prominent  belly,  splay  feet,  and  perforated  lower  lip  had  furnished 
sudi  subjects  for  laughter  to  his  fellow-slaves,  had  now  become  master  of  an  empire.  Such  was  the  person 
who  claimed  the  praises  of  al-Mutanabbi ;  and  by  means  of  rich  presents,  rather  than  intimidation,  he  wrung 
from  the  poet  those  measured,  and  sometimes  ambiguous  eulogiums  which  fill  the  KfuXdxu  called  the  KdfO^ 
riydt.  Another  person  whom  al-Mutanabbi  saw  in  Egypt  was  the  celebrated  FAtik  al-Majniin,  and  the  noble 
character  of  this  emir  obtained  the  ready  and  heartfelt  encomiums  of  Ahd  't-Taytb.  In  return  for  the  glory 
which  the  verses  of  al-Mutanabbi  conferred  on  Kktdr,  he  demanded  the  government  of  Saida  (St'don),  but 
met  with  a  refusal:  this,  with  the  obligation  of  praising  a  negro,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  poet,  and 
though  surrounded  by  spies,  who  informed  K&fdr  of  all  his  actions,  he  succeeded,  at  length,  in  escaping 
from  Old  Cairo,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures  he  arrived  at  KCifa.  He  then  visited  Baghdad,  where 
al-Muhallabi,  vizir  to  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Biiwah,  received  him  with  eager  joy,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  praises  of  so  illustrious  a  poet,  but  al-Mutanabbi  refused  to  gratify  his  wishes,  on  the  pretext  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  princes  only.  This  so  provoked  the  vizir,  that  he  encouraged  all  the 
poetasters  of  Irak  to  attack  al-Mutanabbi,  who  set  out  for  ArrajAn,  where  he  found  a  protector  in  Abft 
1-Fadi  Ibn  al-Omaid.  After  spending  some  time  with  this  vizir,  he  passed  to  the  court  of  Adad  ad-Dawlat 
at  Shtf  Az,  and  was  treated  mbst  generously  by  that  prince,  who  gave  him  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dirhems  (about  8000  pounds  sterling)  as  a  testimony  of  the  satisfaction  he  received  from  the  praises  of  the 
poet.  It  was  on  leaving  Shtrftz  to  return  to  KHh  that  he  was  assassinated.  The  details  of  this  event  are 
preserved  in  a  letter  addressed  by  a  contemporary  to  the  two  Khdliditei,  who  were  poets  at  the  court  of  Saif 
ad-Dawlat.  The  length  of  this  note  prevents  me  firom  giving  a  translation  of  this  letter;  I  shall  only  observe 
that  FAtik  al-Asadi,  by  whom  he  was  slain,  had  a  motive  for  his  deed ;  al-Mutanabbi  had  satirized  his 
family,  and  particularly  his  cousin  Dabba  and  Dabba's  mother.  FAtik  had  declared  his  intention  beforehand 
to  the  writer  of  the  letter,  who  informed  al-Mutanabbi  of  his  danger,  and  recommended  him  to  take  an  escort 
with  him;  but  this  advice  was  rejected -by  the  poet,  who  replied:  *<It  shall  never  be  said  that  I  sought  any 
other  safeguard  than  my  sword !"  Persuasion  and  entreaty  were  employed  to  change  his  determination, 
but  he  would  not  hearken  to  any  advice:  the  result  of  his  temerity  and  obstinacy  was  his  death. 

The  above  note  is  the  summary  of  a  number  of  passages  contained  in  an  interesting  work,  entitled 
^^JLxJt  Soi^  ^  ^p:^'  <r^'  (^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  *^'  ^^"^  Asselin,  No.  705.— See 
M.  de  Sacy's  opinion  of  this  t^ork  in  the  Anthologie  GrammaticcLle,  page  476.) 


AN-NAMI. 


Abu  '1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  ad-Darimi  al-Missisi,  sumamed  an- 
58  Namiy  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  talented  poets  of  his  time.  As  an  encomiast 
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of  Saif  ad*Dawlat  Ibn  Hamd&n,  he  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  that  prince,  who 
considered  him  as  second  in  talent  and  rank  to  al-Mutanabbi  only.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  merit  and  instruction;  possessing  superior  abilities  and  well  in- 
formed in  philology  and  literature.  There  exists  a  collection  of  observations 
dictated  by  him  (to  his  pupils)  at  Aleppo,  and  in  which  he  cites  as  authorities 
(his  masters)  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  al-Akfash,  Ibn  Durustuya,  Abu  Abd  Allah  al- 
Kerojani  (1),  Abu  Bakr  as-Suli,  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  al-Orudi  and 
his  own  father  Muhammad  al-Misisai.  He  himself  is  cited  as  authority  by  [his 
disciples)  Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Osama  al-Halabi,  Abu 
1-Husain  Ahmad  brother  to  the  preceeding,  Abu  '1-Faraj  al-Babbagha,  Abu 
'1-KhattM)  Ibn  Aun  al-Hariri,  Abu  Bakr  al-Khalidi,  and  the  kadi  Abu  Tahir 
Salih  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Hashimi.  The  following  verses,  taken  from  one  of  his 
Kasidas,  addressed  to  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  are  among  the  finest  which  he  composed  : 

niastriotts  prince!  thy  lances  gain  thee  glory  in  this  world  and  in  Paradise  hereafter. 
Every  year  which  passes  finds  thee  with  thy  sword  in  the  necks  of  enemies,  and  thy 
steed  harnessed  with  bit  and  saddle.  Time  rolleth  on,  and  still  thy  deeds  are  all  for 
glory;  thy  words  for  piety,  and  thy  hands  for  bestowing  gifts. 

By  the  same: 

Is  it  then  trae  that  (the  cruet)  ZarAd  ia  the  author  of  my  death?  The  promises  which 
she  made  me»  aire  they  then  come  to  this?  I  stopped  (near  her  former  abode),  unable 
to  restrain  my  grief,  and  fixed  to  the  spot,  I  seemed  like  one  bereft  of  life.  Seeing  me 
thus,  my  censorious  foes  were  perplexed  with  doubt,  and  they  said  to  the  ruined 
mansion :  Which  of  these  two  is  the  pillar  (that  stistained  the  rustic  hut)  ? 

An-Nami  had  some  encounters  with  al-Mutanabbi  and  sustained  contests  with 
him  in  reciting  extemporary  verses.  It  is  related  by  Abu  '1-Khattab  Ibn  Aun  al- 
Hariri,  the  poet  and  grammarian,  that  he  went  one  day  to  visit  an-Nami,  and 
found  him  seated ;  his  head  was  white  like  the  Thaghdma  (2)  when  in  flower, 
but  one  single  black  hair  still  remained.  "Sir!"  said  Ibn  Aun,  '*  there  is  a 
"  black  hair  in  your  head/' — "  Yes,''  replied  an-Nami,  '*  it  is  the  sole  remnant 
'*  of  my  youth,  and  I  am  pleased  with  it;  I  have  even  written  verses  on  it." 
Then,  at  the  request  of  Ibn  Aun,  he  recited  these  lines  : 

In  that  head  a  single  hair  still  appeared  preserving  its  blackness ;  'twas  a  sight  which 
rejoiced  the  eyes  (of  my  friende),-  I  said  to  my  white  hairs,  which  had  put  it  in  fear: 
^*  I  implore  you  I  respect  it  as  a  stranger.  A  dark  African  spouse  will  not  long  remain 
•*  in  the  house  where  the  second  wife  is  white  of  skin." 
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He  then  said;  ^^0  Abu  Khattab!  a  single  white  hair  spreads  terror  among  a 
^^  thousand  black ;  what  then  must  be  the  case  with  one  black  among  a  thousand 
**  white?" — He  is  also  author  of  the  following  verses,  which  have  been  er- 
roneously attributed  to  the  vizir  Abu  Muhammad  al-Muhallabi : 

An  enemy  whom  I  called  my  beloved  hastened  towards  me,  arrayed  in  a  red  summer 
dress.  The  wine  sported  in  her  eyes  and  made  her  cheeks  like  a  brilliant  flame. 
''How/'  said  I,  ''hast  then  obtained  such  beauty?  Thou  comest  here  in  a  strange 
"  attire.  Is  it  with  the  redness  of  your  cheeks  that  thou  art  clothed,  or  is  your  gar- 
i>6  "  ment  dyed  with  the  hearts -blood  [of  lover8)V* — "  It  is  the  wine,"  said  she,  "which 
"  [hy  its  reflexion)  makes  my  tunic  seem  like  the  sky  at  sunset;  it  cometh  near  the  colour 
"  of  the  wine,  which  itself  approaches  to  that  of  my  cheeks  (3). 

An-Nami  died  at  Aleppo,  A.H.  399  (A.D.  1 008-9);  others  say  370  or  371 ;  aged 
90  years. — Darfmi  mesms  descended /horn  D&rim  Ibn  Malik  ^  a  great  branch  of 
the  tribe  of  Tamim. — ^fiW^i  signifies  naiwe  of  aUMissisa  {the  ancient  Mop- 
suestia),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Rum  {the  Lei^ant),  near  Tarsus,  Sis  and 
other  places  in  the  same  region.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1 40  (A.D.  757),  by  Salih 
Ibn  Ali  in  pursuance  of  orders  given  by  his  nephew,  the  khalif  al-Mansur. 


(1)  Abili  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Mi^sa  al-KermAni  (native  of  Eermdn) 
had  a  profound  knowledge  of  philology  and  grammar;  he  wrole  a  beautiful  hand  and  was  a  correct  copier, 
which  caused  his  writings  to  be  in  great  request.  He  was  a  professional  copyist,  working  for  hire;  he  com- 
posed also  some  books,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  in  the  Fihrest,  from  which  this  notice  is  taken;  the  years 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  mentioned,  but  we  may  conclude  from  what  Ibn  KhalUkAn  says,  that  he  was  still 
living  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

(2)  The  thagdma  is  in  all  probability  a  species  of  Artemisia:  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  toogama, 
mentioned  by  Rauwolf,  after  Ksmfer,  as  the  Arabic  name  of  the  palma  Christi. 

(3)  Literally :  And  thus  my  dress,  the  wine,  and  tlte  colour  of  my  cheeks  are  a  neighbour  to  a  neighbour  of 
a  neighbour. 


BADI  AZ-ZAMAN  AL-HAMADANI. 

The  hafiz  Abu  '1-Fadl  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Said  al-Hama- 
dani,  sumamed  Ba'di  az-Zaman  (prodigy  of  the  ^ge)^  is  author  of  some  beau- 
tiful epistles  and  excellent  Makdmas  [\),  which  al-Hariri  took  as  a  model  in  the 
composition  of  his ;  framing  them  on  the  same  plan,  and  imitating  the  manner 
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of  their  author,  in  whose  footsteps  he  walked.  In  his  preface,  al-Hariri  ao- 
koowledges  the  merit  of  his  predecessor,  and  admits  that  he  was  guided  by 
his  example  in  the  path  he  followed.  Al-Hamadani  was  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  pure  and  correct  Arabic,  in  which  he  cited  as  his  masters  Ibn  Paris, 
author  of  the  Mujnul,  and  others :  his  epistles  are  admirable  and  his  poetry 
full  of  beauty.  He  dwelt  at  Herat,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Khorasan.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  his  epistolary  style :  ^^When  water  has  long  remained 
at  rest,  its  noxious  qualities  appear;  and  when  its  surface  has  continued  tran- 
quil, its  foulness  gets  into  motion :  thus  it  is  with  a  guest;  his  presence  is  dis- 
pleasing when  his  stay  has  been  protracted ;  and  his  shadow  is  oppressive 
when  the  time  for  which  he  should  sojourn  is  at  an  end.  Adieu."  Another 
of  his  letters  runs  thus  :  ^*  {To  him  whose  honourable)  presence  is  a  point 
of  union  for  the  needy^  not  to  say  the  Kaaba  of  pilgrims;  the  station  of 
honour,  not  to  say  the  station  of  sanctity  [at  Mekka);  the  desire  of  guests, 
not  to  say  {the  vaUey  of)  Mina  near  {the  hill  of)  Khaif ;  the  source  of  gifts, 
not  to  say  the  Kibla  of  prayer  (2): — to  him  let  this  be  a  consolation:  death 
is  awful  till  {it  comes,  and  then)  it  is  found  light ;  its  touch  seems  grating  till 
{felty  and  t/ien)  it  is  smooth ;  the  world  is  so  hostile  and  its  injustice  so  great 
that  death  is  the  lightest  of  its  inflictions,  the  least  of  its  wrongs.  Look  then 
to  the  right;  do  you  see  ought  but  affliction?  Look  to  the  left;  do  you  see 
ought  but  woe?" — ^The  verses  which  follow  are  taken  firom  a  long  poem  of 
his  composition: 

The  gush  of  the  [fertilizing)  shower  were  like  thee  (in  thy  liberality)  ^  did  it,  in  smil- 
ing, pour  forth  gold.  Fortune  were  like  thee, did  it  not  deceive ;  the  sun,  did  he  speak; 

the  lion,  were  he  not  hunted;  the  sea,  were  its  waters  fresh. 

» 

The  following  satirical  verses  on  the  city  of  Hamadan  are  also  attributed  to 
him,  but  I  have  since  found  that  they  were  composed  by  Abu  '1-Ala  Muhammad 
Ibn  Husul,  a  native  of  that  place: 

HamadAn  is  my  native  place ;  I  must  allow  it  that  honour ;  but  it  is  the  vilest  of  cities . 
Its  children  are,  for  ugliness,  like  old  men ;  and  its  old  men,  for  reason,  like  children. 

His  prose  and  verse  abound  in  beauties  of  every  kind.  He  died  of  poison  at 
Herat,  A.  H.  398  (A.  D.  1008).  I  have  since  founds  however,  the  following 
note  written  at  the  end  of  his  epistles  which  have  been  collected  by  the  hakim 
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Abu  Said  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Dost :  ^^  End  of  the  Epistles. 
»7  •*  The  author  died  at  Herat  on  Friday,  11th  of  the  second  Jumada,  398"  (Feb- 
ruary ^  A.D.  1008).  On  this  ihe  hakim  observes:  ^4  have  been  assured  hyper- 
^^  sons  of  good  authority  that  he  fell  into  a  lethargy  and  was  buried  with  preci- 
^'  pitation.  He  recovered  when  shut  up  in  (he  tomb,  and  his  cries  having 
^^  been  heard  that  night,  his  grave  was  opened,  and  he  was  found  dead  from 
^'  fright,  with  his  hand  grasping  his  beard  (3)/' 


(1)  M.  de  Sacy  has  given  six  of  these  Makdmas  in  his  CArei tomatAie,  and  in  the  notes  he  has  inserted  a  very 
full  notice  on  al-Hamadftni  and  his  writings. 

(2)  All  this,  in  the  original  Arabic,  is  a  mere  play  upon  words,  and  has  as  little  real  meaning  as  the  trans- 
lation here  given.    The  valley  of  Mina  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mekka. 

(3)  The  bodies  of  Moslims  are  not  put  into  coffins;  they  are  merely  covered  with  a  shroud,  and  placed  in  a 
vault,  or  in  a  hollow  excavated  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  grave,  sufficient  space  being  left  for  the  body  to  sit 
up,  as  it  must  do,  when  questioned  by  the  angels  Munkir  and  Naktr. 


ABU  'L-KASIM  IBN  TABATABA. 

Abu  '1-Kasim  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Ibrahim  TabSitaba 
Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Hasan  Ibn  Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib;  this 
sharif,  who  descended  from  Muhammad  through  Husain,  belonged  to  the  family 
of  ar-Rass  and  was  a  native  of  Egypt.  The.  descendants  of  the  khalif  Ali  who 
inhabited  that  country  were  placed  under  his  jurisdiction  as  their  nakfb  or  chief; 
he  was  also  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  that  body.  He  composed  some  fine 
poetry  on  ascetic  and  other  subjects,  fragments  of  which  are  given  by  at-Thaa- 
libi  in  his  Yatima;  among  the  number,  he  quotes  the  following  verses: 

My  friends  (1)  I  the  Pleiades  excite  my  envy,  and  the  instability  of  Fortune  grieves 
me  to  the  heart.  They  are  six  [$tars)y  yet  their  anion  subsists  unbroken,  while  I  now 
miss  the  sole  person  whom  I  love  (2). 

At-Thaalibi  quotes  also  as  his  these  lines,  which  he  attributes  however,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  Yatima^  to  Zu  '1-Kamain  Ibn  Hamdan  : 

She  said  to  the  fleeting  image  (3)  which  visited  me  [in  a  dream)  and  then  returned : 
'  I  pray  thee  I  tell  me  how  he  is ;  do  not  extenuate  nor  aggravate.'  The  vision  replied : 
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'I  saw  him  nearly  dead  with  thirst,  and  I  said:  Stop  I  avoid  a  source  of  which  the 
'  waters  are  never  drunk  {h). '  She  answered :  '  Thou  sayest  true ;  to  love  fully  and 
*  sincerely  is  his  custom.' — 0!  what  refreshing  coolness  her  words  shed  on  my 
heart  (5). 

Besides  the  above,  he  has  composed  other  Gne  passages.  Among  the  verses 
attributed  to  him  are  the  following  on  a  long  night,  and  which  contain  quite  a 
novel  thought  : 

The  Pleiades  seem,  this  night,  to  have  been  travelling  all  the  day,  and  to  have  arrived 
at  their  evening  station,  fatigued  with  their  journey.  They  have  pitched  their  tents 
that  their  caravan  may  repose ;  for  not  a  planet  rolleth  in  its  orbit,  not  a  star  speeds 
in  its  nightly  way. 

I  have  since  met,  however,  with  these  two  verses,  in  a  long  kasida  inserted 
among  the  poetical  works  of  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ibn  Tabataba ;  and  I  extracted  from 
a  piece  contained  in  that  work,  the  lines  which  here  follow : 

They  are  gone,  and,  by  their  departure,  they  have  left  for  ever  in  my  heart  the 
anguish  which  first  arose  when  their  caravan  went  forth  upon  its  way.  0,  the  days  of 
joy  now  fled  I  they  seem  like  a  dream,  so  quick  they  passed  away.  If  God,  in  his  pity, 
granted  to  the  true  lover  a  lengthened  life,  those  joys  would  have  long  endured  for  me. 
O  my  life  gone  by  I  take  a  year  from  my  existence,  and  give  me  back  some  days  of  love. 

I  do  not  know  who  this  Abu  'l-Hasan  was,  nor  what  degree  of  relationship 
existed  between  him  and  Abu  '1-Kasim. — The  emir  al-Mukhtar,  surnamed  al- 
Musabbihi  (6),  makes  mention  of  Ibn  Tabataba  in  his  history  of  Egypt,  and  says 
that  he  died  A.  H.  345  (A.  D.  956);  another  writer  adds  that  his  death  took  place 
on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  24th  Shaban :  he  was  interred  in  the  burying-ground 
reserved  for  the  descendants  of  Ali,  and  which  lies  behind  the  New  Musalla  (7) 

at  Old  Cairo:  he  was  aged  64  years. His  great-grandfather  was  surnamed 

Tabataba  from  the  circumstance  of  his  pronouncing  the  gutteral  k  like  t :  tt8 
desiring  one  day  his  clothes  to  be  brought  to  him,  he  was  asked  by  his  slave  if 
it  was  a  durrdj  or  coat,  which  he  wanted?  **No,"  said  he,  ^*a  waistcoat,  a 
"waistcoat  [tabdj  tabd);'  wishing  to  say  kabd^  kabd;  and  these  words  be- 
came a  nickname  by  which  he  was  afterwards  known. — Ar-Rass  is,  according 
to  as-Samani,  the  name  borne  by  one  of  the  branches  of  All's  family. 

(1)  Literally:  My  two  friends !  in  tlie  dual;  a  very  common  form  of  eipression  among  poets,  and  ihe  origin 
of  which  is  thus  explained  by  az-Zawzani  in  his  commentary  on  the  Moallaka  of  Amru  'l-Kais,  verse  first : 
"The  Arabs  of  the  desert  did  so  (that  is,  they  employed  the  dual  in  addressing  each  other),  because  a  man 
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**  could  not  have  leu  than  two  persons  to  help  him  in  tending  his  flocks;  one  to  take  care  of  the  camels,  the 
'*  other  of  the  sheep;  so  their  tongues  became  accustomed  to  the  dual  form,  and  they  made  use  of  it  when 
"  speaking  even  to  a  single  indiYidual." 

(2)  The  sole  person  whom  I  love ;  ihal  is,  God. 

(3)  The  Tatf  al-Khidl  is  often  mentioned  by  Arabic  poets:  it  is  the  image  of  the  person  beloved  which 
appears  to  the  lover  in  his  dreams.  It  is  supposed  not  to  visit  the  lover  unless  sent  by  the  mistress  during 
her  sleep.  The  lover  also  sends  his  image  to  visit  the  couch  of  his  mistress,  etc.— In  the  Journal  Asiaiiqw 
for  April,  1838,  will  be  found  an  article  in  which  I  have  treated  and  explained  this  hitherto  obscure  subject. 

(4)  The  waters  which  are  never  drunk  are  tears. 

(ff)  My  heartt  in  Arabic  ^  Ju^  my  liver,  Arabic  poets  suppose  the  liver  to  be  the  seat  of  love,  and  the 
heart  to  be  that  of  reason ;  this  observation  will  be  borne  out  by  numerous  examples.  In  European  poetry, 
love  resides  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  liver;  and  reason  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart. 

(6)  This  is  the  historian  whom  some  of  our  orientalists  erroneously  call  Mesihi. 

(7)  The  New  Musalla  was  built  in  the  Sahra  -Ls^t  or  Little  Karlifa,  by  Anbasa  LmJ^  governor  of 
Egypt.  The  Old  Musalla,  founded  by  Amr  Ibn  al-AAsi,  not  being  sufficiently  large,  notwithstanding  addi- 
tions made  to  it,  the  New  Musalla  was  constructed  during  the  reign  of  Al-Mutawakkil,  A.  H.  240  (A.  D.  81W). 
-(Makr1zi*s  Khitai.)— The  use  of  the  Musalla  is  explained  in  De  Sacy's  ChresUmathie,  1. 1,  p.  191.— The 
Anbasa  here  mentioned  was  the  last  Egyptian  governor  of  Arabic  descent:  his  successors  were  Turks,  chosen 
among  the  slaves  of  the  khalifii.  Anbasa  was  appointed  to  that  situation,  A.  H.  238  (A.  D.  882),  and  filled  it 
till  A.  H.  242  (A.  D.  886).    His  names  were  Abu  Jaafar  Anbasa  Ibn  Ishak  Ibn  Amr.    (Makriii's  Khitai.) 


ABU   R-RAKAMAK. 


Abu  Hamid  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Antaki,  surnamed  Abu  *r-Rakamak, 
was  a  poet  of  repute;  at-Thaalibi,  in  his  Yatima^  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms: 
^^He  was  the  pearl  of  his  age,  the  union  of  excellencies;  one  of  those  who 
'^  managed  poetry  in  its  gay  and  its  serious  moods,  and  who  gained  the  prize  of 
^^  excellence;  he  was  a  skilful  eulogist,  an  able  poet;  and  was  for  Syria  what 
/'  Ibn  Hajjaj  (1)  was  for  Irak."  Among  the  most  brilliant  of  his  productions 
are  the  following  verses,  in  which  he  extols  Yakilib  Ibn  Killis,  vizir  to  the  Fati- 
mite  khalif  al-Aziz  Ibn  al-Moizz  al-Obaidi,  prince  of  Egypt  (the  lives  of  both 
shall  be  given) : 

We  have  heard  the  excase  [of  our  btlwoed)^  and  we  have  pardoned  her  fault  and  her 
error. — ^The  thoughts  [which  I  here  express)  are  [intended)  for  the  person  whom  I  mean 
[to  praise) ;  but  I  make  allnsion  to  thee,  fiair  maid,  that  dwellest  near;  so  hearken  to  my 
words.  Him  whom  thy  smiles  sedace  thou  shalt  always  see  [aisorbed  in  thought  and] 
unmindful  of  his  attire  (2) :  he  knows  that  such  [love  as  his)  is  the  punishment  which  God 
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has  destined  for  those  whose  eyes  contemplate  (hauty) .  God  had  rent  the  veil  {which 
concealed  thy  hver*8  feelings);  it  is  thine  to  tear  oCFthe  veil  from  every  dissembler. — 
The  looks  of  her  (/  specJk  of)  have  fascinated  my  heart ;  'tis  so  with  every  beauty,  their 
looks  have  a  magic  power.  Would  it  harm  the  [cruel  fair)  who  has  chosen  to  show 
aversion  and  dislike,  did  she  at  length  consent  to  be  pleased  and  to  receive  (my] 
visits?  But  I  must  avow  my  submission  to  her  will,  though  she  has  inflicted  tor- 
ment when  she  avoided  (my  sight) .  I  have  never  ceased  to  hope  for  her  love,  anjd 
suffer  from  her  dislike;  yet  may  I  never  be  deprived  of  such  a  mistress  I 

The  verses  which  follow  are  taken  from  that  portion  of  the  same  poem  which 
contains  the  panegyric  : 

This  vizir  hath  not  left  on  earth  an  enemy  to  al-Aztz,  whose  ardour  he  hath  not 
quelled.  He  wages  daily  war  against  the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune  and  the  attacks  of 
adversity,  by  bestowing  abundant  gifts.  His  hand  would  be  covered  with  dishonour 
did  avarice  force  it  to  withdraw;  it  is  a  hand  accustomed  to  renew  the  charge  in  the 
combat  of  liberality.  By  its  munificence,  the  number  of  foes  to  al-Aztz  has  been  dimi- 
nished, and  of  friends,  increased.  It  is  thus  that  the  hand  of  the  superior  man 
worketh,  day  and  night,  good  (to  friends)  and  evil  (to  foes)  (3).  Choose  then  him  for 
patron;  none  are  safe  who  seek  not  his  benignant  shade — ^his  generous  protection. 
When  you  see  him  reflect  with  downcast  eyes,  and  thoughts  directed  towards  some 
(lofty)  purpose;  (know  that)  his  quick  and  discerning  judgdent  will  leave  nought  in 
the  bosom  of  futurity  unscanned  (h)  I  not  a  single  place  upon  the  earth,  of  which  his 
mind  will  not  embrace  the  confines.  May  God  increase  the  extent  of  his  (power) ;  may  ^^ 
he  preserve  him  from  even  the  apprehension  of  misfortune,  and  exempt  him  from  the 
necessity  of  all  precaution. 

His  poetry  is  in  general  good,  and  of  the  same  cast  as  that  composed  by  Sari 
ad-Dila.  He  was  a  long  time  resident  in  Egypt,  and  much  of  his  poetry  con- 
sists in  panegyrics  on  the  princes  and  great  men  of  that  country.  He  composed 
poems  in  praise  of  the  Fatimite  khalif  al-Moizz  Abu  Tanmiam  Maadd,  of  his  son 
al-AziZy  and  his  grandson  al-Hakim;  he  celebrated  also  the  praises  of  al-Kaid 
Jawhar,  the  vizir  Ibn  Killis,  and  other  men  of  rank.  (The  lives  of  the  persons 
here  named  will  be  found  in  this  work.)  The  emir  al-Mukhtar  al-Musabbihi 
makes  mention  of  this  poet  in  his  history  of  Egypt,  and  assigns  the  year  399 
(A.  D.  1 008-9)  as  that  of  his  death;  another  writer  adds  that  he  expired  on 
Friday 9  22nd  Ramadan  of  that  year;  while  a  third  says  that  it  was  on  the  second* 

Rabi.     I  suppose  that  he  died  at  Misr  (Old  Cairo). Antdki  means  natwe 

of  Antdkiya  (Aniioch)^  a  city  near  Aleppo. — Rahdmak  is  a  nickname  (5). 


(1)  The  life  of  Ibn  H^Aj  will  be  found  in  this  work:  his  name  was  al-Hosain. 

(2)  Such  I  belieye  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Terse,  which  would  be  altered  by  rendering  more  closely  the 
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final  words;  Shakspeare  has  expressed  the  same  idea,  and  given  nearly  a  literal  translation  of  the  words  to 
which  I  allude,  where  he  says :  ' '  Lord  Hamlet,  with  hi$  doublet  all  unbraced.'* 

(3)  Such  is  the  characteristic  of  a  perfect  man  in  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs,  l>oth  before  and  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  Islamism. 

(4)  Literally :  Will  leave  nought  unturned  in  the  interior  of  futurity. 

(5)  Rakdmak  is  not  an  Arabic  word,  neither  is  it,  I  believe,  Persian  or  Turkish ;  and  I  am  therefore  in  igno- 
rance of  its  meaning. 


JAHZAT  AL-BARMAKI. 


Abu  '1-Hasan  Ahmad  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Musa  Ibn  Yahya  Iba  Khalid  Ibn  Barmak, 
sumamed  Jahza  the  cup-companion,  was  a  man  of  talent  and  master  of  various 
accomplishments;  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of  history  and  astrology;  he 
abounded  in  repartees,  and  was  an  amusing  guest  at  social  parties.  Abu  Nasr 
Ibn  al-Marzoban  has  composed  the  life  and  collected  the  poetry  of  this  member 
of  the  Barmakide  family,  who  was  also  one  of  the  wittiest  men  of  his  time.  The 
following  are  specimens  of  his  poetry,  which  is  very  fine : 

I  am  son  to  those  men  whose  beneficence  enriched  mankind,  and  who  have  become 
the  talk  [of  the  world)  for  their  signal  liberality.  There  was  no  historian  but  spoke  of 
their  generous  actions ;  no  book  but  contained  their  praise. 

I  said  to  her  (/  laved] :  ^Thou  art  sparing  {of  thy  favours)  towards  me  when  (/  am) 
'awake;  be  then  kind  to  thy  afflicted  lover,  (and  let  him  see  thee)  in  [his)  dreams!' 
She  answered :  *  Thou  also  canst  sleep,  and  yet  wishest  me  to  visit  thee  in  thy 
dreams  r  (1) 

I  am  among  a  race  who  fly  from  [committing  an  act  of)  liberality,  and  who  have  [therein) 
inherited  the  character  of  their  fathers.  Fellows  who  would  feel  indignant  (2)  if  I  tried 
to  obtain  from  them  a  present. — Come,  my  girl,  fill  me  up  an  ample  [cup)  and  sing 
[this  air):  The  protectors  are  gone  under  whose  shelter  one  could  live. 

O  thou  troop  (3),  whose  departure  is  an  affiiction  I  the  lover  left  behind  confides  to 
thee  the  surest  pledge — his  heart. 

When  she  said  to  me:  'How  wert  thou  during  my  absence?  Didst  thou  wear  the 
QO        '  raiment  of  the  rich  or  of  the  poorf    I  answered:  'Ask  me  notl  I  lived  morning  and 
'  evening  in  the  destitute  state  of  one  deprived  of  all,'  (not  having  thee). 

The  poetical  works  of  Jahza  have  been  collected  and  form  a  Diwdn,  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  good:  his  adventures  are  well  known.  One  of  his  verses 
currently  quoted  is  the  following : 
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The  sky  was  so  clear  that  people  said :  There  is  a  contest  between  Jahza  and  the 
weather  (k). 

Jahza  was  an  ugly  man,  and  Ibn  ar-Rumi  [alluding  to  the  circumstance) 
said: 

1  am  told  that  Jahza  borrowed  his  goggle  eyes  [Juhdz)  from  the  elephant  on  the 
chess-board  (5),  or  from  the  crab.  0,  how  his  audience  are  to  be  piti^l  To  please 
thdr  earsy  they  must  afflict  their  eyes. 

He  died  at  Wasit,  A.  H.  326  (A.  D.  937-8);  or  324,  according  to  some:  and 
it  is  said  that  his  bier  (6)  was  borne  to  Baghdad.  — Jahza  was  a  nickname 
given  to  him  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz ;  the  Khatib  (7)  says  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  224  (A,  D.  839).  The  histoi7  of  Baghdad  and 
the  Kitdb  aUJghdni  make  mention  of  him  (8). 


(1)  That  is:  Since  thou  canst  tleep,  why  not  send  thy  image  to  visit  me,  rather  than  require  mine  to  visit 
thee  ?~(See  note  (3),  page  116). 

(2)  Literally :  It  were  as  if  I  wanted  to  pluck  a  hair  from  their  noses. 

(3)  This  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  a  lover  to  the  tribe  of  his  mistress,  on  their  setting  out  lirom  their 
last  habitation  to  some  new  station  in  the  desert. 

(4)  Such  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Arabic  verse;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  verb  ^.^  which 
signifies  to  he  clear,  means  also  to  be  of  a  good  humour.  By  a  similar  analogy,  they  say  in  German :  heiteret 
Wetter  (clear  weather),  and  ein  heiteree  Gemuth  (a  serene  or  gay  mind). 

(5)  In  the  Chinese,  Hindi!,  and  Persian  game  of  chess,  that  piece  bears  the  name  of  the  elephant,  which 
in  the  English  game  is  called  the  bishop. 

(6)  When  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  transported  to  the  cemetery,  they  are  placed  on  a  bier,  oft  of  which 
they  are  removed  on  reaching  the  grave.— See  Lane's  modern  Egyptians,  vol.  II,  page  302. 

(7)  See  his  life,  page  75. 

(8)  The  manuscript  of  the  Aghdni,  belonging  to  the  Bib,  du  Roi,  makes  only  incidental  mention  of  Jahza, 
bat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  MS.  is  incomplete.  The  author  of  the  Fikreit  (fol.  196),  informs  us 
that  Jahza  had  studied  under  many  learned  men  and  rdwit,  or  narrators  of  historical  traditions,  and  that  he 
played  on  the  guitar;  he  was  a  man  of  dissolute  life  and  of  little  or  no  religious  principle.  He  composed  a 
book  on  cookery,  a  history  of  celebrated  players  on  the  guitar ^.xj  .^^^jJJt;  a  treatise  on  the  excellence  of  the 
ragout  called  Sikblj  ^\JL» ;  Recollections  of  the  khalif  al-Motasim;  Recollections  of  his  own  Ume;  on 

Astrologers  whose  predictions  were  accomplished.  It  appears  from  the  same  work  that  he  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  wit  and  prompt  repartees;  in  the  abridgement  of  the  Khattb's  History  of  Baghdad  (MS.  of 
the  Bib.  du  Roi,  No.  634,  fol.  42,  verso),  it  is  stated  that  he  was  the  first  singer  of  his  time.  Both  authors 
abstain  from  speaking  of  his  adventures,  on  account,  it  would  seem,  of  their  notoriety. 
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IBN  DARRAJ  AL-ANDALUSI. 

Abu  Omar  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Aasi  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn 
Isa  Ibn  Darraj  al-Kastalli  al-Andalusi  {natwe  of  Spain)  ^VdXih  and  poet  to  al-Man- 
sur  Ibn  Abi  Aamir  (1 ),  is  counted  in  Spain  among  the  good  poets  and  the  men 
eminent  for  their  learning.  At-Thaalibi  makes  mention  of  him  in  the  Yatima 
and  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms:  '^He  was  for  the  country  of  Andalus,  that 
^^  which  al-Mutanabbi  was  for  Syria^  a  poet  of  the  highest  order,  and  equally 
'^  elegant  in  what  he  said  and  wrote."  He  then  gives  some  fine  passages  from 
his  compositions.  Ibn  Bassam  also,  in  his  Dakhxra^  speaks  of  Ibn  Darraj  and 
gives  specimens  of  his  epistles  and  poems.  I  learn  from  his  collected  poetical 
works,  which  form  two  volumes,  that  al-Mansur  Ibn  Abi  Aamir  ordered  him 
to  compose  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  kofida  made  by  Abi]k  Nawas  al-Hakami 
in  praise  of  al-Khasib  Ibn  Abd  al-Hamid,  chief  of  the  land-tax  office  in  Egypt  (2); 
the  poem  by  Abu  Nawas  begins  thus : 

O  maid  that  dwellest  near  our  doable  tent  [3]  I  thou  hast  a  jealous  fiither;  and  the 
least  (/at^our)  one  can  hope,  can  hardly  be  obtained  from  thee. 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  Ibn  Darraj  recited  to  him  an  elegant  kasida^ 
which  contains,  among  others,  the  following  passage  : 

Woman  I  knowest  thou  not  to  remain  (Aere)  is  to  die;  and  that  the  dwellings  of  the 
indigent  are  tombs?  Then  strivest  to  appal  me  with  the  terrors  of  a  lengthened  joor- 
ney,  but  (AnoiD  /)  that  [jouriw^  will  be  the  means  of  (my)  kissing  Ibn  Aftmir's  hand. 
Let  me  then  drink  of  the  desert's  waters, though  stagnant;  so  that  I  arrire  where  the 
waters  of  Generosity  are  pure.  Though  the  perils  of  the  desert  waste  be  reserved  for 
him  who  rides  therein,  the  reward  (o/*  Am  iwX  mil  be)  great 

In  the  same  poem  is  this  description  of  his  parting  from  his  wife  and  child  : 

When  she  approached  to  say  adieu — and  already  her  sighs  and  lamentations  had 
^I  shaken  my  fortitude — she  conjured  roe  to  remember  our  mutual  love;  and  there,  in 
the  cradle,  lay  an  infant  lisping  a  feeble  cry :  it  was  unable  to  reply  when  spoken  to, 
but  its  looks  knew  well  how  to  touch  the  tender  soul  [h):  lodged  in  the  safe  dwelling  of 
our  hearts,  soft  arms  and  bosoms  were  its  bed.  She  that  gave  it  the  breast  was  one 
for  whose  neck  and  bosom  a  man  would  sacrifice  his  life;  its  nurse  was  one  for  the 
preservation  of  whose  charms  prayers  would  be  offered  to  God :  I  disobeyed  [the  smile 
which  was)  its  intercessor  with  my  soul,  and  evening  and  morning  led  me  on,  till 
accustomed  to  my  nightly  journeys.    The  wing  of  separation  bore  me  away ;  and  her 
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flattering  heart  (5),  dismayed  at  my  departure,  bore  away  her  [senses  in  a  swoon).  If 
she  bade  adieu  to  a  jealous  husband,  he  was  only  jealous  of  his  fortitude  [which  nearly 
yielded)  to  her  grief. — Had  she  then  seen  me  when  the  ardours  of  noon  were  shed 
upon  me,  and  the  trembling  mirage  waved  around;  when  I  bared  my  foce  to  the 
meridian  fires,  and  submitted  to  their  force;  (the  evenings  too  were  warm);  when  I 
inhaled  the  life-giving  breeze  which  flew  across  my  path  as  I  trod  over  the  burning 
sands :  [and  Death  wears  many  shapes  in  the  coward's  eye,  but  Danger  is  a  vain  sound 
to  the  ears  of  the  brave  Vj^Had  she  seen  me  then)  she  had  clearly  learned  that  I  yield 
not  to  the  injustice  [of  Fortune),  and  that  I  can  bear  with  firmness  the  biting  of  adver- 
sity. He  that  is  emir  [master)  over  the  terrors  of  the  desert  needs  only  his  sword  for 
vizir,  when  threatened  with  danger.  Had  she  seen  me  with  my  soul  intent  on  speed- 
ing the  nightly  journey,  when  my  sounding  steps  held  converse  with  the  demons  of 
the  waste — ^when  I  wandered  over  the  desert  during  the  shades  of  night,  while  the 
roar  of  the  lion  was  heard  from  his  haunt  among  the  reeds — ^when  the  brilliant  Pleiades 
circled  (through  the  heavens)^  like  dark-eyed  maids  (dancing)  in  the  green  woods;  and 
the  polar  stars  were  borne  round  like  the  wine-cups  filled  by  a  fair  gazelle  and  circu- 
lated by  an  assiduous  attendant; — ^when  the  milky  way  seemed  like  the  gray  hairs  of 
age  upon  the  head  of  the  gloomy  night— when  the  ardour  of  my  resolution  and  the 
piercer  of  the  darkness  (6)  were  equally  terrible — ^when  languor  closed  the  eyelids  of 
the  stars;— ah  I  then  she  had  known  that  Fate  itself  obeyed  my  wUl,  and  that  I  was 
worthy  the  favour  of  Ibn  A&mir. 

This  poem  is  of  considerable  length,  but  the  extract  we  have  given  is  sufficient. 
Since  we  have  spoken  of  this  kasida,  we  must  cite  also  a  portion  of  the  one  com- 
posed by  Abu  Nawas,  and  imitated^  in  its  rhyme  and  measure,  by  Abu  Omar. 
Abu  Nawas,  having  set  out  from  Baghdad  for  Egypt,  with  the  intention  of  eulo- 
gizing Abu  Nasr  al-Khasib,  recited  to  him  the  poem  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
and  in  which  he  named  the  different  places  where  he  stopped  on  the  way :  one 
verse  of  it  has  already  been  given  in  the  life  of  Abu  Ishak  al-Ghazzi  (7),  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  inserting  the  whole  of  it  here;  it  is  besides  of  consider- 
able length ;  we  shall  merely  quote  some  select  passages  : 

When  my  active  camel  bore  me  from  her  tent,  she  said:  'It  is  grievous  for  us  to  see 
'  thee  going  away  I  Is  there  not  some  place  nearer  than  Egypt  where  riches  may  be 

*  found?  There  are  surely  many  means  of  gaining  riches.'  I  answered,  whilst  her  fair 
companions  were  hastening  after,  and  complaining  of  her  speed ;  aud,  as  they  ran, 
perfdmes  dropped  {from  their  hair) :  '  Let  me  go,  so  that  the  number  of  those  who  6S 

*  envy  thee  may  be  increased  by  (the  success  of)  my  journey  to  the  city  in  which  al- 

*  Khastb  is  emir.  If  our  camels  visit  not  the  country  of  al-Khasib,  to  what  other  ge- 
'  nerous  man  can  they  go?  Beneficence  went  not  beyond  him,  neither  did  it  stop  before 
'  it  reached  him;  no  I  wherever  he  is.  Beneficence  is  there.  (He  is)  the  man  of  noble 
'  soul  1  he  buyeth  with  his  wealth  a  glorious  reputation,  for  he  knowetb  how  the  vicis- 

/      *  situdes  of  Fortune  revolve.* 

Though  others  may  remain  in  ignorance  of  my  words,  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful (8)  knowetb  them  well.    Thou  (0 /  Khasib)  hast  not  ceased  to  serve  him  with  good 

16 
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counsel,  from  the  time  of  [thy)  yoath  till  the  grey  hairs  appeared  on  [thy)  cheeks. 
When  an  unforeseen  event  occurred,  your  prudence  released  the  khalif  from  all  an- 
xiety (9),  or  your  advice  guided  him  in  the  choice  of  a  minister. 

The  poet  then  enters  into  the  description  of  the  places  where  he  stopped  to 
rest,  and  he  finishes  thus : 

In  the  tumult  of  battle,  al-Khastb  shed  glory  on  the  sword  and  the  lance ;  in  peace, 
he  gave  lustre  to  the  pulpit  and  the  throne  (10) .  Profuse  in  his  bounty  when  the 
hands  of  others  are  contracted  [by  avarice);  jealously  respectful  of  femde  honour  I 
0,  Khaslbl  if  my  [description)  attain  the  height  of  thy  [glory)^  I  shall  merit  wealth, 
and  thou,  that  I  place  my  hopes  in  thy  bounty.  If  thou  grantest  me  thy  favour,  [let it 
be  becatue)  I  deserve  it;  if  yon  withhold  [thy  approbation)^  I  shall  ask  [thy)  excuse 
[for  my  preemption)  and  be  grateful. 

Abu  Nawas  then  celebrated  the  praises  of  al-Khasib  in  a  number  of  other 
poems,  and  on  his  return  to  Baghdad  he  made  an  eulogium  on  the  khalif  (11) 
who  said  to  him ;  ^*  What  can  you  say  of  us,  after  having  said  of  our  lieutenant  : 
"  If  our  camels  ifisit  not  the  country  ofal^Khasib?''  (the  khalif  here  repeated 
this  and  the  next  verse,)  Abu  Nawas  remained  for  some  time  with  his  eyes 
cast  towards  the  ground,  and  then  held  up  his  head  and  recited  these  lines  : 

When  we  praise  you  with  sincerity,  you  are  what  we  describe  and  even  more;  if 
our  words  seem  to  convey  the  praises  of  any  other,  it  is  thou  alone  towards  whom 
our  thoughts  are  turned. 

From  another  piece  of  Abu  Omar's,  we  extract  the  following  verse  : 

If  the  valley  where  thou  dwellest  be  inaccessible  [to  thy  locer)^  let  the  place  of  our 
meeting  be  the  valley  of  sleep;  there  I  may  chance  to  find  thee  (12). 

In  this  verse,  he  comes  near  the  following  thought  of  another  poet's  ; 

Is  there  means  of  meeting  thee  in  the  lonely  valley,  for  the  grounds  reserved  by  thy 
tribe  are  full  of  spies  (13)? 

Abu  Omar  was  born  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  347  (A.  D.  958),  and 
died  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  15th  of  the  second  Jumada,  421  (A.  D.  1030.) — 
Darrdj  is  the  name  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  —  KastaUi  means  natwe  of  Kas^ 
63  talla  (14),  a  city  in  Spain,  called  also  Kastalla  Darraj  (Kastalla  o/Darrafj;  but 
I  know  not  if  it  be  after  the  ancestor  of  Abu  Omar  or  some  other  person  that  it 
was  so  called. 
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(I)  Abtk  Aamir  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  AAoiir  surnamed  al-Mansto  (Vu  vietorioui),  was  created  h€(iib  or 
prime  minister  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova,  A.  H.  366  (A.  D.  976),  on  the  accession  of  HishAm  al-Muwaiyad 
Billah.  After  achieving  successfully  more  than  fifty  campaigns  against  the  Christians,  he  was  defeated  by 
Sancho,  king  of  Navarre,  in  the  year  392  (A.  D.  1001),  and  died  of  grief  soon  after.  Though  he  made 
regularly  two  expeditions  every  year  against  the  enemy,  he  found  sufficient  leisure  to  patronize  men  of 
learning.    {BugMat.-  Cond«-Ab(i  '1-FadA.) 

(2}  Al-Khastb  was  appointed  to  this  place  by  the  khalif  HariHn  al-Rashtd,  A.  H.  190  (A.  D.  805-6),  and 
removed  A.  H.  ±9i.^{Al-Maktn,  page  119.) 

(3)  The  dual  is  here  employed  for  probably  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  already  noticed,  page  115,  note(l). 

(4)  Literally :  The  spot  where  affection  touches,  or  lights  on  souls. 

(5)  Literally:  ribs. 

(6)  Th9  piercer  of  the  darkneu;  the  planet  Saturn. 

(7)  See  page  42. 

(B)  The  poet  means  the  khalif  Hariin  ar-Rashtd. 

(9)  Literally:  You  spared  him  the  trouble  of  it. 

(10)  As  governor,  he  had  the  right  of  pronouncing  the  khotba  firom  the  pulpit,  and  of  giving  public  audi- 
ence from  the  throne  as  representative  of  the  khalif.  It  would  appear  from  al-Maktn,  page  114,  and  Abd 
'l-UahAsin,  US.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  No.  659,  that  in  the  time  of  ar-Rashtd  the  governor  of  Egypt  was  some- 
times authorised  to  collect  the  revenue.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  al-Khastb  could  not  have 
presided  at  public  prayers  in  Egypt,  as  he  never  acted  as  governor  of  that  province. 

(II)  Probably  the  khalif  ar-Rashtd. 

(12)  That  is :  let  us  dream  of  each  other. 

(13)  Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  the  shaikhs  reserved  for  their  own  use  a  certain  portion  of  ground  near  the 
camp;  this  was  called  the  Hifna,  or  forbidden  §pot,  and  no  other  dare  feed  his  flocks  or  hunt  in  it.  Later  poeu 
designate  by  this  word  the  spot  where  the  beloved  is  supposed  to  reside;  and  mystic  writers  call  Heaven  the 
Bima,  because  God,  the  object  of  love,  dwells  there.— (See  Chrestamathie,  tom.  Ill,  page  153.) 

(14)  Al-Idrisi  places  Kastalla  on  the  sea-coast,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Tavira:  Cond<  says  that  it  is  now 
called  Castellar. 


IBN  ZAIDUN  AL-ANDALUSl. 

Abu  '1-Wa1id  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Allah.  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ghalib  Ibn  Zaidun  al- 
Makhzumi  al-Andalusi  al-Kortobi  {descended  from  the  tribe  of  Makhzum  and 
natwe  of  Cordova  in  Spain) :  this  celebrated  poet  is  spoken  of  in  the  following 
terms  by  Ibn  Bassam  in  the  Dakhira:  '^Abu  '1-Walid  attained  the  height  of 
**  perfection  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  closed  the  series  of  po^ts  sprung  from 
**  Makhzum;  he  had  received  from  Fortune  the  best  of  her  favours;  he  sur- 
'*  passed  (in  abilities)  every  person  [of  his  time),  and  wielded  his  authority  (as 
**  ifizir)  to  the  welfare  (of  friends)  and  the  detriment  (of  foes):  he  was  endowed 
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^^  with  a  great  talent  for  aptly  expressing  his  thoughts  in  prose  and  verse,  joined 
'^  to  such  information  in  literature  as  surpassed  the  ocean  by  its  overflow,  and 
'^  the  moon  by  its  lustre;  his  poetry  had  a  power  which  no  magic  ever  pos- 
'*  sessed,  and  (an  elei^ation)  which  the  stars  could  not  rival;  and  he  had  re- 
''  ceived  in  portion  (1)  a  prose  style  of  a  singular  and  original  construction, 
^^  quite  poetic  in  its  terms  and  ideas.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  juris- 
^^  consults  in  Cordova,  and  when  his  learning  had  attained  its  height,  when  his 
*'  poetic  talent  had  acquired  its  excellence,  when  his  position  (in  the  world) 
^*  became  eminent  and  when  his  tongue  was  free  (to  gwe  its  mandates  uncon^ 
*'  trolled)^  he  left  his  native  place  and  went,  in  the  year  441  (A.  D.  1049-50),  to 
^^  al-Motadid  Abbad,  prince  of  Seville,  who  a^ppted  him  as  one  of  his  privileged 
'^  friends,  admitted  him  into  his  intimate  society,  hearkened  to  his  counsels, 
^^  and  treated  him  on  the  footing  of  a  vizir.'l,  This  author  then  gives  a  great 
number  of  epistles  and  pieces  of  poetry  composed  by  Ibn  ZaidAn,  among  others, 
the  following : 

Between  me  and  thee  subsists  a  feeling  which,  if  pleasing  to  thee,  shall  never  expire 
— a  secret  which  has  remained  andivulged,  whilst  other  secrets  were  revealed.  He 
who  would  buy  the  share  I  hold  in  thy  affections  might  offer  me  life  itself;  I  would 
not  sell  my  share  in  thy  affections.  Let  it  suffice  thee  that,  although  (hou  hast  placed 
on  my  heart  a  burden  which  the  hearts  of  men  could  not  sustain,  my  heart  sustains 
it.  Be  scornful,  I  shall  suffer  patiently;  be  proud,  I  shall  endure  it;  be  haughty,  I 
shall  be  humble;  return,  I  shall  approach;  speak,  I  shall  hear;  order,  I  shall  obey. 

By  the  same  : 

He  has  bid  adieu  to  fortitude,  the  lover  who  bade  adieu  to  thee:  it  is  now  betrayed, 
the  secret  [of  his  love  tohich  he  had)  confided  to  thee  (alone) .  He  gnashes  his  teeth 
(mth  regret)  that  he  went  not  onward  some  steps  more,  when  he  followed  thee  to  say 
farewell.  Sister  to  the  moon  in  exaltation  and  in  lustre!  may  God  reserve  a  time 
when  I  shall  see  thee  reappear  I  If  my  nights  are  long  during  thy  absence,  'tis  thou 
who  art  the  cause;  I  pass  them  in  lamenting  the  shortness  of  the  nights  I  spent  with 
thee. 

He  is  author  also  of  some  high-sounding  poems,  a  portion  of  which  I  should 
give,  were  I  not  afraid  of  being  prolix.  One  of  his  most  brilliant  gems  (2)  is 
the  kasida  which  contains  these  verses : 

Whilst  our  inmost  thoughts  conversed  with  thee  [voihen  memory  recalled  thy  image)  f 
grief  had  nearly  killed  us,  did  we  not  assume  fortitude.  Since  thou  art  gone,  our 
days  are  become  dark,  though  with  thee  our  nights  were  bright.  Yesterday  our  sepa- 
ration was  not  apprehended;  to-day,  our  meeting  again  cannot  be  hoped  for. 
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The  poem  {from  which  this  passage  is  taken)  Is  of  considerable  length ,  and 
each  of  its  verses  might  be  selected  {for  its  heauly)^  but  it  would  divert  us  from 
our  plan  were  we  to  enter  into  long  details.  Ibn  Zaidun  died  and  was  buried 
at  Seville  on  the  1st  Rajah,  A.  H.  463  (A.  D.  1071) :  mention  is  made  of  his  father 
by  Ibn  Bashkiiwal,  who  speaks  highly  of  him  in  his  Silat,  and  says:  '^He  was 64 
^^  sumamed  Abu  Bakr;  he  died  in  the  year  405  (A.  D.  1014-5)^  at  al-Bira 
"  {Eluira)  (3),  whence  his  body  was  taken  to  Cordova,  where  it  was  inter- 
**  red  on  Monday,  7th  of  the  second  Rabi  of  that  year :  his  birth  was  in  A.  H.  354 
^*  (A.  D.  965) :  he  used  to  dye  his  hair  black  (4)."  Ibn  Zaidun  had  a  son  named 
Abu  Bakr,  who  acted  as  vizir  to  al-Motamid  Ibn  Abbad,  and  was  slain  on  the  day 
in  which  Yusuf  Ibn  Tashifin  took  Cordova  from  Ibn  Abbad  and  deprived  him  of 
his  kingdom ;  the  particulars  of  which  event  we  shall  give  in  the  lives  of  these 
princes.  Cordova  was  taken  on  Wednesday,  2nd  Safar,  484  (March,  A.D.  1 091 ), 
and  Abu  Bakr  was  killed  there.  We  have  already  given  the  true  pronunciation 
of  Kortuba  [Cordova);  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here:  it  will  be 
found  in  the  life  of  Ibn  Abd  Rabbih,  author  of  the  Ikd[S);  the  Franks  took  this 
city  from  the  Moslims  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  633  (about  the  1st  of  July, 
1236)  (6) 

(1)  In  the  Arabic  text,  the  word  here  translated  by  he  had  ruHv9d  in  portion,  ig  printed  JasL  eonformably 
to  the  MSS.,  bttt  it  is  eyideot  that  the  true  reading  is  JbA.,  and  as  such  it  is  here  adopted. 
(3)  Literally:  One  of  his  admirable  necklaces. 

(3)  See  Casiri's  Bibliotheca  Arabica,  t.  II,  page  247  etieq.,  and  Biographie  wUvenelle,  Zaidocn. 

(4)  It  was  more  usual  to  dye  it  red;  see  note  (3),  page 46. 
(6)  See  page  02. 

(6)  For  further  information  respecting  Ibn  ZaidAn,  see  M.  de  Sacy*s  article  in  the  Biographie  Vniverselle, 
ZAiDoim ;  the  date  of  the  Uking  of  Cordova,  A.  H.  434  (1042),  as  there  given,  is  incorrect:  consult  also  the 
work  of  M.  Weyers,  entitled  Specimen  eriUcum,  etc.  This  gentleman  informs  me  that  he  still  intends  to 
publish  the  celebrated  epistle  of  Ibn  Zaidun,  with  the  commentary  of  Ibn  NubAta. 


IBN  AL-ABBAR  THE  POET, 


AbA  Jfaafar  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Khaulani,  native  of  Seville  in  Spain, 
and  surnamed  Ibn  al-Abbar^  was  a  poet  of  reputation,  and,  in  the  different 
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branches  of  his  art,  one  of  the  ablest  among  the  poets  patronised  by  the  prince 
of  Seville  al-Motadid  Abbad  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Lakhmi.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
learning,  having  made  compilations  and  composed  (some  original  treatises) ; 
but  he  possessed  an  acknowledged  talent,  and  showed  unbounded  abilities  in  his 
poetical  works,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  beautiful  passage : 

She  knew  not  the  lasting  passion  with  which  her  eyes  inspired  my  soul,  nor  the 
anguish  which  was  borne  by  my  heart  (1].— I  should  lay  down  my  life  for  that  [fair) 
visitor  who  sought,  but  could  not  approach  the  [Imer)  drowned  in  tears  and  consumed 
[vaxth  love) .  Apprehensive  of  spies,  she  came  to  me  with  hurried  steps,  her  neck 
adorned  with  no  other  jewels  but  its  grace  and  beauty.  I  handed  her  the  cup,  and 
the  wine  which  it  contained  blushed  [mth  jealougy)  at  the  fragrance  of  her  lips  and 
the  radiance  of  her  teeth  (2j.  (We  drank)  till  her  eyelids  yielded  to  the  blandishments 
of  slumber,  and  the  strength  of  the  purple  {liqtMr)  subdued  her  to  my  will.  I  wished 
to  give  her  my  cheek  for  a  pillow  (3),  but  it  was  too  small,  and  she  said:  Your  arms 
are  for  me  the  best  of  pillows.  She  passed  the  night  in  a  safe  retreat  where  no  fear 
assailed  her ;  and  I  passed  the  night  thirsting  (to  taste  her  lips),  but  I  abstained  (k). 
When  this  (maidy  beauteous  as  the)  moon^  approached,  the  fell  moon  was  efihced  (by  her 
beauty)j  and  all  the  horizon  became  dark  with  jealousy:  the  night  was  perplexed  to 
know  where  the  moon  would  rise,  but  the  night  knew  not  that  I  held  the  moon  in  my 
arms. 

He  has  composed  a  number  of  pretty  little  pieces  in  the  same  style,  and  his 
Diwdriy  or  collected  poetical  works  are  spoken  of  by  Ibn  Bassam  in  the  Da-- 
khira.  (bn  al-Abbar  died  A  .H.  433  (A .D.  1 041  -2) . — Khauldni means  descended 
from  Khauldny  son  of  Amr,  father  of  a  great  tribe  which  settled  in  Syria.— 
Ishbilij-a  [Sei^ille)  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Spain. 

(1)  See  note  (5),  page  116. 

(2)  Literally:  ThehwMyed  row  of  teeth  and  the  hailstones,  to  which  white  teeth  are  often  compared  bj 
Arabic  poets. 

(3)  The  softness  of  the  cheeks,  their  tenderness  and  delicacy,  are  common  topics  with  the  poets. 

(4)  Literally:  Without  either  returning  from  the  source  or  going  to  it.  This  expression  was  originally  used 
by  the  nomadic  Arabs  in  speaking  of  the  power  which  their  camels  possessed  of  enduring  thirst. 


AL-MANAZI. 

6S     Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  Ibn  Yusuf  as-Sulaiki  al-Manazi,  a  roan  of  superior  talent 
and  distinguished  as  a  poet,  was  vizir  to  Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  Ibn  Marwan  al-Kurdi, 
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prince  of  Maiyaiarikia  and  Diar  Bakr,  whose  life  shall  be  given  later.  To  his 
eminent  learning  and  his  abilities  as  a  poet,  was  joined  great  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  he  went  a  number  of  times  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople. 
He  had  collected  a  great  quantity  of  books,  which  he  made  over  as  a  wakf{\) 
to  the  most|ue  of  Maiyafarikin  and  the  mosque  of  Amid,  m  the  libraries  of 
which  they  are  still  to  be  found,  and  where  they  are  known  by  the  designation 
of  aUMandzis  Books.  He  had  one  time  an  interview,  at  Maarrat  an-Noman, 
with  the  poet  Abu  '1-Ala,  who  complained  to  him  of  his  position,  isolated  as  he 
was  from  mankind  and  badly  treated  by  them^  to  which  al-Manazi  replied : 
'^^  What  can  they  have  to  say  to  you,  since  you  have  resigned  to  them  both  this 
'*  world  and  the  next  (2)  T  **  Ah!"  replied  Abu  '1-Ala,  ''and  the  next  also?" 
repeating  the  words  several  times  and  much  offended;  he  then  hung  down  his 
head  and  did  not  utter  another  word  till  {his  visitor)  went  away.  In  one  of  his 
journeys,  al-Manazi  passed  through  the  valley  of  Buzaa  (3),  and,  charmed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  spot  and  the  feelings  it  inspired,  he  made  on  it  these  verses : 

A  valley  skeltered  as  from  the  heat  of  the  burning  sands,  and  a  dense  foliage  gave  to 
it  a  doable  shelter.  We  took  repose  under  a  tree  t^hich  soothed  us  with  its  sound,  as 
a  nurse  soothes  her  child  just  weaned.  Fired  with  thirst,  we  drank  of  a  pure  spring 
Whose  waters  were  sweeter  {to  us]  than  wine  to  a  boon  companion,  this  valley  wards  off 
the  sun  on  every  point  from  which  he  can  look  towards  it;  him  it  excludes,  but  allows 
Ike  zephyr  to  enter.  Its  [hrilliant]  pebbles  cause  the  maids  adorned  with  jewels  to 
tremble,  and  they  feel  if  the  knot  of  their  necklaces  [he  unbroken). 

These  verses  are  quite  unique  in  their  class,  and  have  been  cited,  with  others 
by  the  same  author,  in  the  Zinat  ad^Dahr^  a  work  composed  by  Abu  '1-Maali 
al-Haziri ;  among  those  given  by  him  are  the  following  : 

The  boy  I  have  is  tall  and  slender;  he  is  like  Euclid's  line:  without  breadth  I  the 
sense  he  possesses  is  extremely  little :  it  is  like  the  point — ^having  no  parts. 

A  number  of  his  lesser  pieces  tire  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  but 
the  collection  of  his  poetical  works  is  very  rare :  I  have  been  told  that  the  kadi 
al-F&dil  commissioned  a  man  of  learning,  who  was  on  his  travels,  to  procure  him 
a  copy ;  this  person,  in  consequence,  made  inquiries  in  every  country  to  which  he 
went,  but  could  gain  no  information  about  the  book,  and  he  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  kadi,  informing  him  of  his  want  of  success;  this  letter  contained  some  verses, 
one  of  which  had  for  second  hemistich  these  words :  And  the  dwellings  are  not 
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inhabited  by  the  poems  of  aUMandzi{K).  Died  A.  H,  437  (A.  D.  1045-6).— 
Mandzi  means  natwe  of  Mcmdzjirdj  a  city  near  Khartabirt  (5);  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Mandzkird^  a  castle  in  the  dependencies  of  Khalat  (6),  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  in  the  life  of  Taki  ad-din  Omar,  prince  of  Hamah. 
Khartabirt  is  the  well-known  Hisn  Zidd(7).  Burzda  is  a  considerable  town 
half  way  between  Aleppo  and  Manbij. 


(1)  Wakf,  a  concession  in  perpetuity  for  pioas  purposes. 

(2)  This  is  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  Abli  'i-AlA's  heterodox  principles ;  see  his  life,  page  94. 

(3)  See  Ahtk  l-FadA's  Geography,  page  267  of  the  Arabic  text 

(4)  This  hemistich  is  remarkable  only  for  haying  the  word  al-Mandsi  preceded  by  another  of  nearly  the 
same  sound,  cU-Mandxil  (the  dwellings), 

(6)  In  Lapie's  map  of  the  Othoman  Empire,  the  name  of  this  place  is  written  Charpud:  it  lies  about  16 
miles  east  of  the  Euphrates  in  38«  25'  latitude  north.^See  St.  Martin's  M^moires  $ur  VArm^ie,  1. 1,  p.  95. 

(6)  Khalat,  a  city  of  Armenia,  is  situated  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  lake  Van.— /ciem,  1. 1,  p.  103. 

(7)  See  Abii  '1-FadA's  Geography ;  Arabic  text,  page  52. 


IBN  AL-KHAIYAT  THE  POET. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Sadaka, 
66  at-Taglibi  (member  of  the  tribe  of  Taglib),  surnamed  Ibn  al-Khaiyat  (son  of  the 
tailor) J  native  of  Damascus,  was  a  katib  (1 )  and  poet  of  considerable  merit.  Hav- 
ing gone  to  travel^  he  composed  poems  in  praise  of  the  (eminent)  men  (whom  he 
saw)  in  different  countries;  and  went  to  Persia,  where  he  also  made  verses  in  ho- 
nour (of  its  princes).  At  Aleppo  he  met  wilh  the  celebrated  poet  Abu  'l-Fityan 
Ibn  Haiyus,  and  presented  him  with  his  poetical  works,  on  which  Ibn  Hayus  said : 
^^This  boy  has  announced  to  me  my  death,  for  it  seldom  happens  in  any  pro- 
'^  fession,  that  a  person  of  superior  skill  springs  up,  without  its  being  an  indi- 
^^  cation  that  the  death  of  the  oldest  master  in  that  profession  is  at  hand.'' 
On  coming  to  Aleppo  in  very  low  circumstances  and  utterly  unable  to  support 
himself,  he  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  Ibn  Haiyi^s  in  the  following  lines  : 

What  remains  in  my  possession  would  not  sell  for  a  nut,  and  my  aspect  may  dis- 
pense thee  from  inquiring  into  my  real  state.  But  I  have  still  some  honour  left  (2);  tba| 
I  have  kept  unsold ;  and  where,  inhere  would  a  purchaser  be  found? 
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On  reading  these  verses,  Ibn  Haiyus  exclaimed :  '^  Had  he  said :  And  thou  art 
**  surely  the  purchaser!  it  would  have  been  better." — ^The  collection  of  Ibn 
al-Khaiyat's  poems  is  so  common ,  that  it  is  useless  to  quote  any  of  them:  most 
of  his  kasidas  are  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  had  he  composed  no  other  than  the 
one  which  rhymes  in  h^  that  poem  alone  had  sufficed  for  his  reputation;  it 
begins  thus  : 

Obtain  from  the  zephyrs  of  Najd  (3),  that  they  grant  respite  to  his  heart;  for  their 
perfiime  has  nearly  borne  his  senses  away.  Beware  of  that  zephyr,  when  it  breathes; 
the  lightest  evil  it  produces  is  the  pains  of  love.  0,  my  friends  (^)  1  if  yon  have  ever 
loved,  you  must  know  what  hold  that  passion  takes  of  him  whose  heart  is  smitten  and 
enamoured:  he  reflects,  and  reflection  augments  desire;  the  lover  longs,  and  love  de- 
prives of  reason  the  victim  to  whom  it  clings.  An  anxious  pain  with  passionate  despair 
and  hope — ^intense  desire,  though  far  the  place  of  rendezvous,  or  near.  In  our  caravan 
there  is  one  who  encloses  in  his  breast  a  wasting  fire ;  and  who  says  to  the  challenge  of 
love:  "Here  (m  <Ay  vtc^tm)!"  When  a  breath  (o/*  iU  zephyr)  comes  tremblingly  from 
the  desert  [to here  his  mistress  dwells),  it  bears  with  it  pain  to  [afflict)  him,  but  {does) 
not  (bear)  its  cure  (5).  {In  the  caravan)  is  one  whom  protecting  spears  surround; 
whose  heart  is  turned  away  {frofnfne)^  while  in  mine  (/  feel),  from  her  aversion,  {pains) 
like  those  which  her  guardian  {spears)  would  cause.  If  I  hear  in  our  encampment  a 
plaintive  sigh,  I  am  jealous  from  apprehension,  fearing  that  it  may  proceed  from  love 
of  her. 

The  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  taken  is  of  considerable. length,  but  we 
shall  limit  our  extract  to  the  foregoing  citation.  Another  of  his  pieces  is  the 
following : 

Ask  the  drawn  sword  of  her  glances  if  there  still  remains  in  my  heart  a  drop  of 
blood  to  supply  the  sources  of  my  tears.  Ah  1  there  is  no  protector,  none  to  excuse  or 
sooth  ((^e  hver)  on  the  day  desire  torments  {him).  She  has  drawn  against  us  the 
sharp  {sword)  of  her  looks,  that  nymph  with  the  slender  waist.  She  is  a  Turk  by 
nation  (6),  and  the  arrow  she  shoots  off  commits  less  ravage  than  the  glances  of  her 
eyes.  And  {let  me  not  forget)  the  night  in  which  I  went  to  meet  her;  when  I  held  con- 
verse with  sleeplessness,  and  care  was  the  companion  of  my  couch.  The  dread  of  her 
cruelty  drove  me  for  protection  to  her,  yet  how  often  do  the  most  forward  retreat  {be- 
fore serious  danger).  The  wine-cup  had  then  subdued  her  native  rigour,  and  ebriety 
borne  down  her  capriciousness ;  an  embrace  was  lawfully  due,  and  I  then  kissed  a  67 
charming  mouth  and  neckl  Throughout  the  night  my  thoughts  were  at  work;  was 
it  a  false  image  which  I  had  met,~the  phantom  of  a  nocturnal  dream?  How  then 
had  her  aversion  ceased?  how  did  we  meet  in  love?  My  {soul  so)  proud  and  {so)  hum- 
ble is  the  slave  of  love;  her  {body  so)  full  and  {so)  slight  is  [the  throne)  of  beauty. 

In  the  following,  he  reproaches  his  family  and  friends : 

O,  you  [who  dwell)  at  the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  if  I  have  treated  you  with 
rigour  (7),  my  excuse  has  been  already  given;  mistake  not  my  {reason  for)  quitting  the 
place  which  you  inhabit;  the  man  of  noble  mind  is  impatient  under  injustice. 

17 
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By  the  same : 

Didst  thou  soppose  that  I  coald  ever  turn  my  love  away  from  thee?  (Be  it  known  to 
kim)  who  thinks  it  should  be  done>  that  a  thousand  reasons  are  against  it  (8] . 

1  am  much  pleased  with  the  two  following  verses  from  one  of  his  kasidas; 
they  are  extremely  sentimental : 

When  I  call  to  recollection  the  tribe  which  dwells  in  the  valley,  love  kills  that 
heart  of  mine  and  gives  it  life.  When  I  was  at  Rakmatain  (9],  I  longed  after  them, 
but  their  tents  were  in  the  valley  of  Ghad&ya  (10) ;  0,  how  distant  were  the  objects  of 
my  desire !  (11) 

Ibn  al-Khaiyat  was  born  at  Damascus,  A.  H.  450  (A.  D.  1058);  he  died  there 
on  the  11th  Ramadan,  517  (A.  D.  1123):  another  statement,  which  however  is 
not  exact,  places  his  death  on  the  17th  Ramadan. 

(1)  See  note  (7),  page  26;  and  note  (4),  page  33. 

(2)  Literally:  SofM  water  of  the  face  which  I  have  kept  from  selling.  That  is:.!  have  still  a  feeling  of 
honour  which  prevents  me  from  prostituting  my  talents  for  money,  and  praising  unworthy  persons  in  hopes  of 
being  rewarded.— See  note  (15),  page  lOS. 

(3)  The  highland  of  Najd  in  Arabia  is  frequently  celebrated  for  its  flowers  and  their  perfume;  it  is 
the  Arcadia  of  the  Arabic  poets. 

(4)  Literally :  O  my  two  friende.    See  note  (1),  page  115. 

(6)  Literally:  Iti  companion;  the  companion  of  pain  or  sickness  .t^,  is  the  cur6  .tj^. 
(6)  Compare  this  with  the  verses  at  page  101. 
C7]  Literally:  If  my  itorm  has  home  you  away, 

(8)  In  the  Arabic,  the  relative  pronoun  in  juL«  can  be  referred  to  two  antecedenu;  the  word  jj  signifies 
flight,  and  joined  to  the  negative  particle,  necessity;  the  sense  of  the  verse  is  consequently  very  difficult  to 
determine,  and  the  studied  obscurity  of  its  construction  induces  me  to  apprehend  that  I  have  missed  the  au- 
thor's real  meaning. 

(9)  Ar-Rakmatain,  a  valley  near  Medina,  mentioned  by  ancient  poets;  a  number  of  other  places  In  Ara- 
bia bear  this  name. 

(10)  The  valley  of  al-GhadAya  is  not  noticed  in  the  biographical  dictionaries  of  as-9oyi^ti,  az-Zamakhshari 
and  Takdt. 

(11)  The  meaning  of  the  eipression  U  Jju  is  given  by  az-Zawzani  in  his  commentary  on  the  70th  verse  of 
Amro  '1-Kab's  Moallaka. 


AL-MAIDANI. 

Abu  '1-Fadl  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Maidani, 
native  of  Nais&pur^  was  an  eminent  literary  man  and  a  learned  philologer. 
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He  was  the  Fayourite  pupil  of  Abu  '1-Hasan  al-Wahidi,  author  of  ihe  commen- 
tary on  the  Koran ;  he  then  studied  under  other  masters  and  acquired  a  solid 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  particularly  philology  and  (the  history  of)  the 
proverbs  current  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  He  composed  on  the  subject 
a  number  of  instructive  works,  amongst  others  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (1 )  which 
bears  his  name,  and  to  which  no  other  similar  work  can  be  compared*  He  wrote 
also  the  Kitdb  as-Sdmi  fi  'l-^Asdmi  {Book  of  him  who  aspires  after  the  signi- 
fication of  proper  Names)  j  a  good  treatise  of  its  kind.  He  had  learned  by  heart 
and  taught  (a  portion  of)  the  Traditions ;  and  the  following  verses,  which  I 
believe  are  his  own,  were  often  recited  by  him  : 

A  hoary  dawn  broke  upon  the  night  of  my  cheeks,  and  I  said :  ''It  may  perhaps  be 
''  satisfied  with  {turning  white)  my  beard."  But  as  it  still  spread,  I  reproached  it  and 
it  answered :  ''Hast  thoa  ever  seen  a  dawn  which  was  not  followed  by  day  ?" 

He  died  at  Naisapur,  on  Wednesday,  25th  Ramadan,  A.  H.  518  (A.  D.  1124), 
and  was  buried  at  the  Gate  of  Maidan  Ziad  (Hippodrome  of  Zidd).  This 
Maiddn  was  named  after  Ziad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman,  and  is  one  of  the  quarters 
of  Naisapur:  from  it  is  derived  (he  surname  Maiddni.—Al-Mdldini  had  a  son  ( 
called  Abu  Saad  Said,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  piety;  he  wrote 
a  work,  entitled  al-Ismafi  'IrAsmd  [Attainment  of  the  signification  of  proper 
Names),  and  died  A.  H.  539  (A.  D.  1144-5.) 

(1)  Professor  Freytag^  of  Bonn,  has  jusl  piiblished  «  Latin  translation  of  this  useful  work. 


ffiN  AL-KHAZIN. 


Abu  '1-Fadl  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Fadl  Ibn  Abd  al-Khalik,  sur- 
named  Ibn  al-Khazin  [son  of  the  treasurer),  came  of  a  family  which  inhabited 
Dainaur,  but  he  himself  was  born  and  died  at  Baghdad.  This  katib  (1)  and 
poet  was  a  man  of  merit,  and  wrote  the  fairest  hand  of  any  in  his  time;  he  was 
father  (2)  to  the  celebrated  katib  Abu  '1-Fath  Nasr  Allah,  who  transcribed  re- 
peatedly the  Makdmus  {of  Hariri),  which  copies  are  still  extant,  and  who  col- 
lected his  father  s  poems  into  a  Diwdn :  those  poems  are  good,  the  verses  beings 
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well  turned  and  the  thoughts  fine;  as,  for  instance/  the  following,  which  contain 
a  very  original  idea  : 

He  who  acts  uprightly  is  disappointed  in  his  wishes,  and  he  who  acts  crookedly  is 
saccessJFiil  (3)  and  attains  his  end.  See  the  letter  alif  ( t],  it  held  itself  np  straight,  and 
missed  gaining  the  diacritical  point,  which  the  noun  ( j]  obtained  by  its  crookedness. 

By  the  same: 

Who  will  bring  me  that  brunette  whom  [her  jealous  relations)  have  surrounded 
with  (lances)  like  to  her  in  colour  (k\  slenderness,  and  flexibility.  Her  lover  should  put 
on  a  double  breastplate  of  patience,  so  as  to  face  the  point  of  the  spear  and  watch  when 
the  eyes  [of  her  guardians)  yield  to  slumber.  The  wine  of  youth  causes  her  to  faulter 
[in  her  gait) ;  it  is  not  the  breath  of  the  zephyr  {which  bends  that  flower) ;  she  is  drunk 
(with  youth),  and  I  am  doubly  drunk  with  love.  My  eyes  are  as  a  headstrong,  spirited 
courser ;  when  I  slack  their  bridle,  they  bear  me  into  trouble. 

By  the  same : 

0!  thou  who  knowest  all  secrets;  thou  knowest  what  feeble  resistance  I  can  offer  to 
the  deceitful  blandishment  of  her  beauty  I  Let  then  my  love  for  her  {lose  its  force  and) 
languish  as  her  eyes!  Let  my  consolation  for  her  (loss)  be  as  perfect  as  her  beauty. 
The  weight  of  mountains  is  less  than  what  I  bear  on  my  heart  afflicted  by  the  pains  of 
love. 

The  following  verses  were  written  by  him  to  Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Ahwazi,  a  phy- 
sician who  had  hurt  him  in  letting  blood : 

God  pity  the  overthrown  1  Those  whom  your  hands  wound  are  mangled  by  a  lan- 
cet (5).  You  come  upon  your  bands  (of  patients)  with  bandages,  which  you  spread  out 
and  fold  on  one  arm  and  another  (6).  You  bleed  them?  by  Allah!  you  mangle  them; 
stabbing  with  the  point  of  your  well-aimed  weapons.  Is  that  a  lancet-case  or  a  quiver 
of  arrows?  or  is  it  (the  sword)  ZA  'l-Fak&r  borne  by  the  corpulent  bald-head  (Alfj  (7)? 
Woe  be  to  me  I  if  I  meet  thee  after  this,  thou  stern-faced  Antar,  unless  I  wear  a  cui- 
rass (8) . 

Another  day,  this  physician,  having  Abu  '1-Fadl  for  guest,  treated  him  with 
great  attention  and  had  him  conducted  to  the  garden  and  bath  belonging  to  the 
house;  on  this  occasion,  the  poet  composed  these  verses : 

09  I  visited  a  dwelling  where  I  met  no  door-keeper  but  received  me  with  smiles. 

The  pleasure  which  appeared  in  the  countenance  of  the  servant  was  a  harbinger  of 
the  kindest  reception  from  the  master  (9).  I  entered  his  garden  and  I  visited  his  bath ; 
and  gave  gratefdl  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  their  owner  (10) . 

I  have  since  found  that  the  katib  Imad  ad-din^  in  his  Khanda,  attributes  the 
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preceding  verses  to  a  physician  of  Ispahan,  named  Abu  'l-Kasim  Hibat  Allah 
Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  al-Ahwazi,  who,  he  says,  died  sottie  years  later  than  A.  H. 
550  (A.  D.  11 55) :  he  gives  the  same  lines  also  in  the  life  of  Ibn  al^Khazin,  so  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  author.— We  extract  also  the  following  passage 
from  the  poetry  of  Ibn  al-Khazin  : 

(/  hved)  a  slender-waisted  [nymph)  ^  vhose  language  showed  that  she  was  an  Arab, 
bat  whose  seducing  looks  were  Indian  (11).  I  sipped  the  cup  of  patience  till  I  stole 
from  her  guardians  an  hour  of  interview,  sweeter  than  honey.  I  softened  her  paternal 
and  maternal  uncles,  a  jealous  one  excepted,  that  was  on  her  cheek  (12),  and  resem- 
bled a  drop  of  (black)  musk  deposed  on  the  (red)  flower  of  the  pomegranate ;  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  violet  were  growing  in  a  rose. 

By  the  same  : 

Thy  image  came  to  visit  me,  and  my  eyes  stole  an  instant  of  hurried  slumber  unper- 
Ceived  by  the  spies  who  watched  me  (11).  My  lips  had  not  as  yet  finished  kissing  the 
yielding  (beauty);  my  hands  had  scarcely  pressed  the  (charms)  confided  (to  lAem),  when 
I  fancied  that  (my  enemies)  perceived  (m€),  and  that  they  all  said:  He  had  not  slept  were 
he  not  visited  by  her  image  (14). — Then  (the  phasing  phantom)  fled  away  and  va- 
nished ;  and  (when  present^  the  light  of  its  beauty)  made  me  think  the  morning  risen, 
though  it  had  not  yet  appeared. 

The  greater  portion  of  his  poetry  contains  fine  thoughts  (15).  He  died  in 
the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  518  (A.  D.  1124),  at  the  age  of  47  years;  the  hafiz 
Ibn  al-Jawzi  says,  however,  in  his  Muntazim,  that  his  death  took  place  in  512. 
His  son  Abu  -l-Fath  Nasr  Allah  was  still  alive  in  the  year  575  (A.  D.  1179), 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  date  of  his  death. 


(1)  See  page  26,  note  (7). 

(2)  Id  the  printed  Arabic  text,  the  conjunction  j  is  misplaced ;  it  should  precede  the  ^,  not  follow  it. 

(3)  Read  ^IaJ^U  in  the  printed  text. 

(4)  The  spears  of  the  ancient  Arabs  were  made  of  a  sort  of  yellow  cane  with  knots  at  Intervals  (bamboo?', 
and  are  frequently  named  the  yellow  or  brown  {iumr)  in  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  poets. 

(5)  This  verse  and  the  following  contain  some  double  meanings  and  puns  which  no  translation  can  preserve. 

(6)  This  verse  has  also  the  following  meaning:  You  eofne  upon  the  bands  vHth  bands  whiek  spread  out 
and  surround  (the  enemy,  attacking  him)  hand  to  hand. 

(7)  See  the  description  of  the  khalif  All's  personal  appearance  in  Abii  1-FadA's  Annals,  1. 1,  p.  339.  Mu- 
hammad gave  him  the  celebrated  sword  Zu  '1-FakAr. 

(8)  This  physician,  it  would  appear,  shed  as  much  blood  as  the  famous  warrior  Antara  of  the  tribe  of  Abs 
{Ahsi;  which  word  seems  also  to  mean  here  stern-looking).  In  these  burlesque  verses  is  found  the  vulgar 
pronunciation  Antar  for  Antara. 
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(9)  Literally:  The  advances  of  politenesi  on  the  face  of  the  master. 

(10)  This  Terse  is  designed  to  bear  a  double  meaning,  and  may  signifjr :  I  entered  his  paradise,  and  I  yisited 
his  hell;  and  thanked  RidwAn  {the  angel  toho  guards  heaven)  and  the  kindness  of  MAlik  (the  angel  who  guards 
hell.) 

(11)  That  is:  They  wounded  like  swords  made  of  Indian  steel. 

(12)  The  same  word  which  in  Arabic  means  maternal  uncle  signifies  also  moht  beauiu-spot;  this  oifered 
too  fair  an  opportunity  for  quibbling  to  be  neglected  by  the  later  Arabic  poets. 

(13)  See  note  (3),  page  116;  it  has  been  said  that  the  lovers  met  in  their  dreams,  and  of  course  jealous  spies 
would  endeavour  to  prevent  the 'lover  from  sleeping,  when  they  had  him  in  their  power. — What  is  here  trans- 
lated by  hurried  slumber,  signifies  literally  the  slumber  of  the  fearful. 

(14)  A  true  lover  should  never  sleep  but  to  dream  of  his  beloved. 

(Itf )  We  may  judge  fVom  the  verses  just  translated  what  were  considered  as  fine  thoughts  by  Ibn  Khallikln 
and  his  contemporaries. 


NASIH  AD-DIN  AL-ARRAJANI. 

Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  al-ArrajSuii,  sumamed  Nasih 
ad-din  {friend  of  religiofi)^  was  kadi  of  Tustar  and  Askar  Mukram,  and  com- 
posed some  extremely  beautiful  and  charming  poetry.  Mention  is  made  of  him 
by  the  katib  Imad  ad-din  in  his  Khartda:  ^Mn  the  prime  of  life,"  says  he, 
'*  al-Arragani  was  in  the  Ni^amiya  College  at  Ispahan ;  {the  flow  of)  his  poetry 
**  commenced  some  years  later  than  A.  H.  480  (A.  D.  1087),  about  the  period 
'^  of  Nizam  al-Mulk's  death,  and  continued  till  the  end  of  his  life,  in  the  year 
^^  544  (A.  D.  1 149):  he  did  not  cease  acting  as  deputy  to  the  kadi  of  Askar  Muk- 
"  ram,  and  was  highly  honoured  and  respected.  His  poetry  is  great  .in  quan- 
^^  tity,  and  the  collected  portion  is  not  the  tenth  part  of  what  hQ  composed. 
**  Having  gone  to  Askar  Mukram  in  the  year  549  (A.  D.  1154),  I  met  there  his 
^^  son  Muhammad  Rais  ad-din,  who  read  over  with  me  several  times  a  large 
*^  quire  full  of  his  father  s  verses.  Arrajan  was  the  native  soil  of  his  family  tree, 
^^  and  Askar  Mukram  in  Khuzestan  the  dwelling  place  of  his  kindred:  though  a 
70  "  Persian  by  birth,  he  drew  his  origin  from  the  Arabs;  the  ancient  stock  from 
*^  which  he  sprung  were  the  Ansdrs  (1),  (a  noble  extraction)  the  like  of  which 
"  was  never  offered  by  past  ages;  and  he  was  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Aus 
^'  and  the  branch  of  Khazraj ;  in  speech  he  was  a  Koss  (2)  and  an  lyad  (3) ;  in 
^^  writing,  a  Persian  and  {first)  horseman  in  its  hippodrome;  in  judgment,  he 
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^^  was  a  Solomon,  apd  one  of  those  sons  of  Persia  who  reached  the  highest 
**  point  of  knowledge  (4);  he  united  beauty,  in  external  form,  to  sweetness  in  the 
*^  perfume  {of  good  chcuracier).''^  I  learn  from  his  collected  poetical  works 
that  he  was  kadi's  deputy  in  Khuzestan ;  acting  sometimes  at  Tustar,  other  times 
at  A^kar  Mukram,  the  kadi  of  which,  Nasr  ad-^lin  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Kahir 
Ibn  Muhammad,  he  replaced  at  one  period,  and  at  another  later,  Imad  ad-Klin 
Abu  '1-Ala  Raja;  upon  this  he  composed  these  lines : 

That  I  should  act  as  deputy  in  such  a  profession  is  one  of  the  turns  of  Fortune.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  I  can  have  patience  to  endure  such  wondrous  changes. 

Being  both  jurisconsult  and  poet,  he  alluded  to  this  in  the  following  verses: 

I  am  without  contradiction  the  most  poetic  doctor  of  the  age,  or  (al  Utxit)  the  most 
learned  doctor  among  poets.  When  I  utter  verses,  people  inscribe  them  (m  ikevr  me- 
mory) with  natural  facility,  without  the  trouble  of  repetition  (5).  Like  a  voice  in  the 
shade  of  mountains,  when  [my  poetry)  strikes  the  ear,  it  awakens  the  answer  of  the  echo. 

By  the  same: 

Though  you  be  a  man  of  good  counsel,  ask  advice  from  others  on  the  day  in  which 
evil  fortune  befals  you.  With  the  eye,  you  can  distinguish  far  and  near,  but  it  you 
cannot  see  without  a  mirror. 

By  the  same : 

I  never  roamed  through  distant  regions  without  making  you  (my  generous  patron!) 
the  special  object  of  my  search.  My  efforts  to  meet  you  were  earnest,  but  the  only 
favour  you  procured  me  was  the  persecutions  of  misfortune.  I  still  draw  towards  you, 
though  I  turn  my  face  away,  and  my  motions  are  as  those  of  the  stars  (6).  I  go  to- 
wards the  far  East  that  I  may  find  you,  though  my  apparent  direction  is  towards  the 
West. 

The  following  verses  were  written  by  him  to  a  man  in  authority,  reproaching 
him  for  not  asking  for  him  after  a  period  of  separation : 

O  my  friend,  I  offer  my  life  in  ransom  for  thine  I  0  thou  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  love ! 
why  hast  thou  not  reproached  me  for  my  neglect  ?  To-day  I  complain  of  thy  neglect 
and  reproach  thee.  A  proof  that  thou  art  tired  of  me  is  that  I  have  been  absent  for 
some  days  and  none  came  to  inquire  for  me.  When  thou  seest  the  slave  run  away  un- 
pursued,  [know)  that  it  is  the  master  who  tuns  away  from  him. 

By  the  same,  containing  a  singularly  original  thought  : 

When  none  had  pity  on  my  suflierings,  my  fleeting  image  which  visited  the  slumbers 
of  my  mistress  (7),  and  which  I  in  my  thinness  resembled,  had  compassion  on  me.    It 
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71  yielded  me  secretly  its  place,  and  I  went  that  night  to  visit  my  beloved^  who  thought 
she  saw  me  in  a  dream  [not  in  reality).  So  we  passed  a  night  together  nnperceived; 
I  being  awake  under  her  eyelids,  and  she,  asleep. 

In  one  of  his  kasidas  is  found  the  following  verse : 

Look  at  that  [charming)  mole  (8)  below  her  neck,  and  learn  how  treasures  are  hid 
in  secret  corners. 

By  the  same  : 

Canesco  et  amicus  pubescit;  reliqui  ilium  et  ille  me  reliquit;  quod  in  me  niger  erat 
(soil,  barha)  album  fectum  est,  et  quod  in  illo  album  (scil.  gena)  erat,  nigrum . 

By  the  same : 

[The  lover)  asked  the  groves  where  was  his  beloved ;  he  hearkened  to  obtain  an 
answer  from  the  echo,  but  it  only  repeated  his  words.  ''Where,"  said  he,  ''does  she 
"  now  sojourn?"    It  answered :  "Where  does  she  now  sojourn  (ft)?" 

By  the  same : 

If  I  knew  not  what  I  now  know,  my  ignorance  would  give  me  as  much  happiness  as 
my  knowledge  gives  me  grief.  Thus  the  sparrow  ranges  unconfined  and  feeds,  in  the 
gardens,  whilst  the  nightingale  is  imprisoned  for  its  talent  of  song. 

Another  poet  has  thus  expressed  the  same  idea : 

The  woes  and  evils  of  the  world  visit  men  of  talent  alone ;  so  the  only  birds  deprived 
of  freedom  are  those  which  possess  a  tuneful  voice. 

The  idea  is  similar  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  following  verse,  taken 
from  a  long  poem  of  Abu  Ishak  al-Ghazzi,  whose  life  has  been  already  given  (see 
page  38) : 

My  talents,  no  doubt,  have  done  me  harm;  the  aloes-wood  is  burned  for  its  sweet 
perfume . 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  foregoing  extracts,  as  the  fear  of  being 
prolix  hinders  us  from  giving  one  of  his  long  kasidas. — By  the  same  (10)  : 

I  love  the  man  whose  face  is  fair  towards  his  friend  and  whose  heart  is  free  from 
guile:  despite  all  dangers,  his  friendship  will  endure;  and  tell  me,  does  evory  man's 
friendship  endure  ? 

As  this  second  verse,  which  can  be  read  backwards  (in  the  original  Arabic)^ 
is  to  be  found  in  the  poetical  works  of  al-Ghazzi,  we  s^^  unable  to  decide  which 
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of  these  two  poets  composed  it. — AUArrajani's  verses  abound  in  pretty  thoughts, 
and  have  been  collected  in  a  separate  volume.  He  was  born  A.  H.  460  (A.  D. 
1067-8);  died  in  ihe  month  of  ihe  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  544  (A.  D.  1 149),  at  the  city 
of  Tostar,  or  at  Askar  Mukram  according  to  another  relation. — Arrajdni  means  78 
belonging  to  Arrajdn^  which  is  one  of  the  districts  of  al-Ahwaz  in  Khuzestan; 
most  persons  say  that  the  name  of  this  place  is  written  with  a  single  r,  and  it  is 
thus  that  al-Mutanabbi  gives  it  in  the  following  verse  : 

To  Arjftn,  my  rapid  steeds  1  Sacb  is  my  firm  resolation,  which  leaves  the  hostile 
spears  broken  behind  it. 

Al-Jawhari,  however,  in  his  dictionary  the  Sahdhj  and  al-Hazimi  in  his  Syno- 
nymes,  state  that  this  name  takes  a  double  r.^^Tosiar^  called  vulgarly  Shushter, 
is  a  well-known  city  in  Khuzestan. — Askar  Mukram  (tlie  camp  of  Mukram)  \ 
people  differ  respecting  this  Mukram,  but  most  of  the  well-informed  say  that 
he  was  brother  to  Mutraf  Ibn  Sidan  Ibn  Akila  Ibn  Zikwan  Ibn  Habban  Ibn 
al-Kharzak  Ibn  Ghailan  Ibn  Hawa  Ibn  Maan  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Aasar  Ibn  Saad  Ibn 
Kais  Ibn  Ghailan  Ibn  Mudar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maad  Ibn  Adnan :  such  is  the  genea- 
logy which  I  have  extracted  from  Ibn  al-Kalbi's  Jamliarat;  the  name  of  Bahila  is 
not,  however,  in  this  list (1 1),  though  the  Mukram  above-mentioned  is  said  to  be 
descended  from  Bahila  and  from  Hawa;  God  knows  best  the  truth !  Others  say 
that  this  Mukram  was  descended  from  Jouna  al-Aamiri ;  and  some  again  state 
that  he  was  freedman  to  al-Hajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf  ai-Thakafi,  who  posted  him  in  that 
place  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  against  Khurzad  Ibn  Baris  (1 2],  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  called  after  h\m.— Khuzestan  is  an  extensive  region  between  Basra 
and  {the  province  of)  Faris. 


(1)  AnsAn  {aidtT$)\  name  given  to  Uie  people  of  Medina,  who  lent  assistance  to  Muhammad  when  eipelled 
from  Melcka. 

(2)  Koss  was  a  bishop  of  Najrin  in  Arabia  Felii ;  he  lived  some  years  before  the  introduction  of  Islamism, 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  elbquence.— See  De  Sacj's  Hariri^  page  276. 

(3)  lyad  was  the  third  in  descent  from  AdnAo,  whose  eloquence  was  proverbial;  his  talent  was  inherited 
by  his  descendants,  of  whom  Koss  was  one. 

(4)  Literally :  Who  attained  the  knowledge  impended  to  the  Pleiadse. 

(5)  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  «Ia)|  in  this  verse.    The  expression  trfj%^\    ji^  i^^ 
lecture)  has  been  already  noticed,  page  92,  note  (1). 

(0)  He  alludes  to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  planets. 

18 
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(7)  That  the  reader  maf  underttand  this  little  piece,  it  is  neeessary  to  repeat  here  one  of  the  observations 
already  made  on  the  whimsical  idea  held  bj  Arabic  poets  respecting  dreams.  (See  note  (3).  page  116).  Thej 
fancy  that  the  lover  sees  the  image  of  his  mistress  in  a  dream,  because  he  is  really  visited  by  a  phantom 
which  she  herself  sends  to  him.  The  lover  too  sends  his  image  to  glide  under  the  eyelids  of  his  beloved,  who 
then  dreams  of  him.  0ere  the  lover  was  so  extenuated,  that  he  took  the  place  of  his  own  image,  which  very 
complacently  gave  it  up  to  him. 

(8)  See  note  (9),  page  33. 

(9)  Literally:  Wh^re  it  the  place  in  wMeh  ehe  hoe  taken  the  baggage  off  her  eomel.— The  echo  shows,  by 
its  answer,  that  it  was  as  equally  desirous  9iS  the  lover  of  knowing  where  the  beloved  then  resided,  and  conse* 
quently  could  give  him  no  information. 

(10)  It  is  evident  that  this  has  been  inserted  later,  and  in  the  wrong  place  also.  Many  examples  of  similar 
inattention  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

(11)  In  the  life  of  Kutaiba  Ibn  Muslim,  the  author  states  for  what  reason  the  name  of  BAhila  is  suppressed 
in  the  genealogical  list  remounting  from  Maan  to  Adn&n. 

(12)  Such  also  is  the  account  given  by  Abft  *l-FadA  in  his  Geography,  page  310  of  the  Arabic  text;  the 
adversary  with  whom  Mukram  had  to  contend  is  there  called  Ehurddd,  but  Ibn  Khallik&n  writes  the  name  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  eicellent  historian,  atr-Thabari.  This  campaign  was  roade'A.  H.  93,  and  an  account 
of  it  is  given  in  Major  Price's  Retroepect  ofMuhammadan  Bietory,  vol.  I,  page  472. 


IBN  MUNIR  AT-TARABOLUSL 

Abu  'l-Husain  Ahmad  Ibn  Munir  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muflih  at-Tarabolusi  {natwe 
of  Tripoli  in  Sjrrid)^  sumamed  Muhaddib  ad-din  {Embellisher  of  Religion)^ 
Ain  az-Zaman  {Eye  of  Time)y  was  a  poet  of  considerable  celebrity,  and  his 
collected  poetical  works  are  still  extant:  his  father  recited  poetry  and  sung 
in  the  market-places  of  Tripoli.  The  son,  as  he  grew  up,  learned  the 
Koran  by  heart,  and,  after  studying  philology  and  literature,  commenced 
reciting  verses  of  his  own;  he  then  went  to  Damascus  and  settled  there;  (in 
religion)  he  was  a  Rafidi  (1).  The  number  of  his  satires  and  the  causticity 
of  his  language  were  so  excessive,  that  Buri,  son  to  the  atabek  Toghtikin  and 
prince  of  Damascus,  imprisoned  him  for  some  time  and  intended  to  have  his 
tongue  cut  out,  but  being  interceded  with,  he  consented  to  banish  him.  Ibn 
Munir  held  a  correspondence  with  Ibn  al-Kaisarani,  in  which  these  two  poets 
attacked  each  other ;  for  they  were  both  residents  of  Baghdad,  and  each  jealous 
of  the  other,  as  generally  happens  with  persons  who  follow  the  same  profession. 
In  one  of  Ibn  Munir *s  kasidasj  are  found  these  verses : 
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When  a  mmn  of  noble  mind  perceiyes  that  he  is  neglected(d),  his  resolatioii  should 
be,  to  depart  for  another  land.  Thus  the  moon,  xvhen  waned  airary,  strives  to  attain  to 
its  fall,  and  succeeds  by  changing  its  place.  Shame  on  yonr  wisdom  (3)1  if  you 
consent  to  drink  of  a  troubled  source  [k)  when  the  bounty  of  God  fills  the  very  de- 
serts. During  the  course  of  your  life,  you  sat  (in  listless  idleness)  and  rivalled  your 
camels  in  indolence;  why  not  take  them,  and  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  desert  (5]? 
Depart  and  you  shall  gain  lustre,  like  the  sword  which,  when  drawn,  shows  on  each 
side  of  its  blade  the  ornaments  which  were  hidden  by  the  scabbard.  When  life  for- 
sakes the  body,  count  it  not  death;  the  only  death  is  to  live  in  humiHatioii.  Devote  your 
life  to  the  deserts,  not  to  poverty  1  As  long  as  God  permits  you  to  live,  let  it  Mfifice 
you  to  deserve  his  favour.  Despise  the  vileness  of  fortune's  gifts,  when  they  draw  near  75 
to  you;  [remain  not  in  ingloriow  eascj)  but  be  as  the  phantom  of  a  vision  which  ap- 
pears and  departs.  Fly,  even  during  the  noontide  fires  (6),  from  those  on  whom  you 
rained  honey,  and  who  reaped  fot  you  cotocynlh.  Fly  the  deceitful  wreteh  in  whose 
(heart)  the  plantations  of  friendship  are  badly  rooted,  and  who,  if  you  show  him  sin- 
cerity, will  misinterpret  (your  conduct).  Ah,  how  well  I  know  the  world  and  its  peo- 
ple 1  with  them  it  is  a  crime  for  merit  to  be  perfect.  They  are  formed  in  Nattrre's  basest 
mould ;  the  best  of  them,  if  I  say  a  word,  will  repeat  it ;  and  if  I  keep  silence,  will  re- 
port to  others  what  I  never  said.  When  Fortune  thinks  to  cast  me  down,  my  haughty 
spirit  bears  me  tip  even  to  the  stars.  I  impress  upon  my  mind  the  discourse  of  grave 
events,  though  it  be  darkly  uttered ;  I  tend  my  camels,  but  I  fatigue  them  also  on  the 
failure  of  herbage  (7).  (The)  declaration  [tohich  I  make  is  plain  and  clear)  as  the 
light  of  morning;  then  follows  a  firm  resolution  which  executes  (my  ii>t7/),  as  the  edge 
of  the  sword  slays  the  victim  which  it  encounters. 

One  of  his  best  pieces  is  the  kasida  which  begins  with  these  verses: 

Who  has  placed  the  moon  on  the  point  of  that  spear?  Who  has  imbued  with  subtle 
magic  the  edge  of  that  (iword)  of  Yemen  (8)?  Who  has  sent  down  the  highest  luminary 
to  a  sphere  circumscribed  by  the  folds  of  a  tunic  from  Khosrowan  (9)?  Is  that  a 
glancing  eye  or  a  scabbard  from  which  a  sharp  sword  comes  forth?  Is  that  a  young 
beauty  whose  waist,  as  she  walks,  bends  gracefully  from  side  to  side?  or  is  it  rather  the 
elastic  motion  of  a  pliant  lance?  She  has  subdued  me,  I  who  before  was  so  proud; 
love  makes  the  lion  slave  of  tiie  covert-seeking  gazelle. 

From  the  same  poem : 

Is  it  not  liquid  musk  which  drops  from  her  locks  upon  the  summit  of  that  pliant  reed 
(Aer  lody)t  What  intoxicating  draughts  of  love,  what  pearl-like  teeth  are  in  the  covert 
formed  by  those  lips  of  coral  1  Were  the  moon,  when  shining  in  full  lustre,  asked  whom 
she  envied,  she  would  reply :  Such  a  one's  daughter  (10).  She  has  vanquished  me  by 
the  variety  of  her  perfections;  (charms)  which  consist  in  the  sound  of  her  voice  and 
the  aspect  of  her  form,  the  haughty  port  of  the  Persian  (11),  the  voluptuousaess  of 
Syria,  glances  like  those  of  the  maids  of  Irak,  and  language  (sweet  as  that)  spoken  in 
Hijftz.  Wine  is  not  more  dangerous  for  the  reason  than  is  the  pure  eloquence  of  the 
desert,  uttered  with  a  Turkish  pronunciation. 

By  the  same : 
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Her  eyes  denied  having  shed  my  [heart* s)  blood ;  but  she  hold  op  her  head  (IS),  and 
then  they  acknowledged  their  guilt.  Do  not  suppose  that  the  mole  upon  her  cheek  is 
a  tear  of  blood,  shed  by  my  eyes ;  it  was  a  burning  coal  of  the  fire  which  consumed 
my  heart;  and  on  being  plunged  into  {the  yielding  substance  of)  her  cheek,  it  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  then  rose  to  the  surface. 

In  one  of  his  kastdas  are  found  these  lines  : 

Speak  not  harshly  to  me,  for  the  marks  of  your  displeasure  are  already  sufficiently 
manifest.    O,  my  mistress  1  where  are  those  smiles  which  are  now  replaced  by  frowns? 

I  found  the  anecdote  which  follows  in  the  handwriting  of  the  shaikh  Abd 
74  al-Azim  al.Mundiri(13):  ''  I  was  told  by  Abu  '1-Majd,  kadi  of  Suwaida(14),  that 
^'  there  were  in  Syria  two  poets,  Ibn  Munir  and  Ibn  al-Kaisarani,  the  former  of 
^^  whom  used  to  taunt  the  latter  (\vith  being  so  unlucky)  that  he  never  accom- 
*^  panied  any  one  without  that  person's  meeting  with  ill  fortune;  it  happened, 
*^  however,  that  a  musician  sung  these  verses  to  the  atabek  Imad  ad-din  Zinki, 
^*  prince  of  Syria,  who  was  then  besieging  the  castle  of  Jabar(^a/a/  Jabar)  (15): 

*  What  woe  I  suffer  from  that  coy  and  froward  nymph,  when  vile  informers  repeat  to 
'  her  tales  completely  false.  I  salute  her,  and  she  turns  away;  curving  her  arched 
'  eyebrows  [into  a  frown) ^  as  if  I  were  a  win&-cup,  and  she  still  suffering  from  its 
'effects.' 

^'Zinki  applauded  the  verses  and  asked  who  was  the  author;  and  on  learning 
'*  that  they  were  composed  by  Ibn  Munir,  who  was  then  at  Aleppo,  he  wrote 
''  to  the  governor  of  that  place  with  orders  to  send  him  the  poet  with  all  speed. 
"  The  very  night  Ibn  Munii'  arrived  (at  the  camp),  the  atabek  Zinki  was  mur- 
"  dered" — (we  shall  give  the  details  of  this  event  in  his  life).  ^'On  his  death, 
^^  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh,  prince  of  Emessa,  took  Nur  ad-din  Mahmud,  son  to 
^^  Zinki,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian  troops,  returned  to 
**  Aleppo,  while  Zain  ad-din  Ali,  father  (16)  to  MuzaSar  ad-din,  prince  of  Arbela, 
**  took  the  command  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the  provinces  east  (of  Sjrria), 
''  and  went  back  with  them  to  Mosul,  where  he  joined  Saif  ad-din  Ghazi, 
^^  (another)  son  to  Zinki,  and  made  him  master  of  Mosul.  Ibn  Munir  went 
^^  back  to  Aleppo  along  with  the  army,  and  was  accosted  in  these  terms  by  Ibn 
^*  al-Kaisarani:  ^Take  that  for  all  with  which  you  flouted  me/  "—This  same 
Ibn  al-Kaisarani  composed  the  following  lines  on  Ibn  Munir,  who  had  reviled 
him  in  a  satire : 
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fbn  Mnnir  I  in  reviling  me,  you  have  insulted  a  man  of  learning,  who,  by  the  recti- 
hide  of  his  judgment,  was  beneficial  to  mankind.  But  my  heart  is  not  oppressed  for 
tiiat;  I  have  before  me  the  model  offered  to  the  companions  of  Muhammad  (17). 

Ibn  Muntr  s  poetry  is  eminently  reGned;  he  was  born  at  Tripoli,  A.  H.  473 
(A.  D.  1080-1);  and  died  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumada,  548  (September, 
A.  D.  1153),  and  was  buried  near  the  chapel  at  Mount  Jaushan  (18).  I  visited 
his  tomb  and  found  these  verses  inscribed  on  it  : 

Let  him  who  visits  my  tomb  be  assured  that  he  shall  meet  with  what  I  have  met 
with.  May  God  have  mercy  on  him  who  visits  me  [here)  and  says  to  me:  'May  God 
have  mercy  on  thee  V 

His  life  is  given  by  the  hafiz  Ibn  Asakir  in  his  History  of  Damascus,  who  there 
says:  ^^  Al-Khatib  as-Sadid  (the  able  preacher)  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Kahir 
^^  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz,  preacher  at  Hamah,  relates  as  follows :  '^  After  the  death  of 
^'  Ibn  Munir  the  poet,  I  saw  him  in  a  dream  (1 9);  I  was  on  a  lofty  hill  in  a  garden, 
^^  and  I  asked  him  how  he  was  and  told  him  to  come  up  to  me,'  and  he  replied : 
'^  'I  cannot,  by  reison  of  my  breath ;'  on  which  I  said :  ^  Hast  thou  drunk  wine T 
"  ^Something  worse  than  wine,  0  khatib!'  he  replied.  *What  is  it?'  said  I. 
*^  'Dost  thou  know?'  said  he,  ^  what  befel  me  on  account  of  those  poems  in  which 
"  I  reviled  people?'  *  What  befel  thee?'  *My  tongue,'  he  replied,  *  swelled  and 
"  lengthened  out  as  far  as  sight  could  reach,  and  each  poem  recited  with  it  be- 
'^  came  a  dog  which  clung  to  it.'  I  saw  that  he  was  barefooted  and  that  his 
*^  clothes  were  completely  worn  out,  and  I  heard  a  voice  over  him  repeat  these 
**  words :  Oi^er  them  shall  he  coi^erings  of  fire,  and  under  them  shall  be  floors 
**  of  fire  (20).  I  then  awoke  in  terror." — I  have  since  found  in  the  Diwdn  of 
Abu  1-Hakam  Obaid  Allah  (whose  life  I  intend  to  give),  that  Ibn  Munir  died 
at  Damascus,  A.  H.  547  (A.  D.  1152);  Abu  '1-Hakam  having  composed  some  75 
elegiac  verses  on  his  death,  which  show  that  he  died  in  that  city.  From 
among  those  verses  we  shall  quote  the  following,  which  are  written  in  the  usual 
ludicrous  style  of  the  author : 

They  bore  him  along  upon  the  bier,  and  washed  his  corpse  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
KallAt;  they  warmed  the  water  in  a  well-tinned  cauldron,  under  which  they  lit  sticks  of 
oak. 

In  admitting  the  exactness  of  the  fact  (mentioned  in  these  i^erses),  we  shall  be 
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obliged  to  combine  it  with  the  statement  already  given,  and  suppose  that  he 
died  at  Damascus  and  was  then  carried  to  Aleppo  for  burial  (21). — Tripoli  is  a 
city  of  Syria,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  and  lying  near  Balbek.  In  the  year  503 
(A.  D.  1 1 09),  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks  from  its  possessor,  Abu  Ali  Ammar  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ammar,  after  a  siege  of  seven  years :  the  history  of  this  event  is 
too  long  to  relate. 


(1)  TBe  word  Bdfidi  (her$tie)  is  generally  made  use  of  by  the  llunnites  to  designate  a  follower  of  Shiite 
doctrines.  The  kAtib  ImAd  ad-dto  says,  in  his  Khartda,  (MS.  of  the  Bib,  du  Boi,  No.  1414,  fol.  1),  that  Ibn 
Munir  professed  the  most  exaggerated  Shiite  principles,  whilst  his  rival,  Ibn  al-Kaisarani,  was  a  devont  Sun- 
nite.— For  the  origin  of  the  RAfidis,  see  De  Sacy's  Eocpoti  de  la  Religion  de$  Druxet,  tom.  I,  p.  48,  ifUrod. 

(2)  Literally :  Pereeivei  that  ohieurmea  is  become  the  gueet  of  his  dwelling, 

(3)  Literally:  Folly  to  your  noisdoni! 

(4)  To  drink  of  a  troubled  source;  that  is,  to  live  dependent  on  a  mean  patron,  who  troubles  the  pleasure 
his  gifts  might  create,  by  saying  how  ill  they  are  deserved. 

(tt)  These  verses  contain  a  number  of  verbal  quibbles,  to  which  the  author  in  some  eases  has  sacrificed  good 
taste;  here,  for  instance,  he  has  adopted  a  gross  and  ridiculous  metaphor,  pedicuios  tetysri  (fkla)  injuba 
deserti  (fala). 

(6)  Literally:  Join  to  the  ardent  noon  flight  from  those,  etc. 

(7)  The  meaning  of  the  poet  appears  to  be,  that  when  his  camels  can  no  longer  find  nourishment,  he  re- 
moves with  them  to  some  distant  and  more  fertile  spot.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  only  a  metaphor,  by 
which  he  wishes  to  imply  that  if  his  talents  are  neglected  in  one  country,  he  travels  to  another. 

(8)  This  verse  signifies  in  plainer  language:  Who  has  united  that  beauteous  countenance  to  a  graceful 
body  pliant  as  a  lance?    Who  has  imbued  with  subtle  magic  the  glances  of  that  native  of  Yemen? 

(9)  The  poet  Is  so  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  his  mistress,  that  he  takes  her  for  the  sun. 

(10)  Daughter  /^t ;  the  reason  for  so  translating  the  Arabic  word  may  be  learned  from  the  observations 
made  in  the  introduction. 

(11)  The  ancient  poets  sometimes  allude  to  the  proud  and  stately  gait  of  the  Persians;  see  Diwdn  dCArw 
'I'Kais,  page  46,  line  5  of  the  Arabic  text. 

(12)  Literally:  JETer  chet^s. 
(13;  See  note  (7),  page  46. 

(14)  Suwaida  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes. 

(15)  See  the  life  of  ImAdad-dtn  Zinki. 

(16)  In  the  Arabic  text,  the  word  jJI^  is  incorrectly  printed  jjj. 

(17)  This  alludes  to  the  following  passage  of  the  Koran :  **  Tou  have  in  the  Apostle  of  God  an  exeelleni 
**  example,  unto  him  who  hopeth  in  God  and  the  last  day,  and  remembereth  God  frequently."  See  surat  33, 
verse  21. 

(18)  According  to  the  author  of  the  MardHd  al^Ittila,  JanshAn  Is  a  hill  near  Aleppo, 

(19)  See  note  (7),  page  46. 

(20)  See  Koran,  surat  30,  verse  18. 

(21)  The  author  has  already  stated  that  Ibn  Munir  was  buried  at  Jaushan,  a  hill  near  Aleppo,  but  he  con* 
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eludes  jQrom  the  fcnes  just  dtod  that  he  died  at  Damascus,  since  the  Auieral  aUutioiis  were  perfonned  on  the 
body  near  the  river  KaUt)it:  This  river  roust  then  be  close  to  Damascus,  yet  none  of  the  Arabic  geographers 
have  mentioned  it,  nor  is  it  noticed  by  any  of  the  European  travellers  whose  works  I  have  consulted. 


AL-KADI  AR-RASHID  ABU  L-HUSAIN. 

Ai-Kadi  ar-Rashid  {the  well^guided  kdcU)  Abu  'l-Husain  Ahmad,  son  of 
al-Kadi  ar-Rashid  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali,  son  of  al-Kadi  ar-Rashid  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim 
Ibn  Muhammad  Ibnal-Husain  Ibn  az-Zubair  al-Ghassani  {of  the  tribe  ofGhas- 
son)  al^-Oswani  {natwe  of  Syene) :  this  kadi  belonged  to  an  honourable  and 
influential  family;  he  is  author  of  a  work  called  Kit^  al- Jinan j  etc.,  containing 
notices  on  a  number  of  eminent  men  of  talent  (1 ) ;  his  poetical  works  form  a  vo- 
lume, and  those  of  his  brother  the  kadi  al-Muhaddib  Abu  Muhammad  al-Hasan 
have  also  been  collected  into  a  volume :  they  were  both  good  writers  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  following  lines,  from  a  beautiful  kastda  by  al-Muhaddib,  con- 
tain an  elegant  and  original  idea  : 

See  the  milky  way  among  the  stars;  it  resembles  a  swollen  stream  watering  mea- 
dows. Were  ii  not  a  river,  the  constellations  of  the  Fish  and  the  €rab  had  never  swum 
in  it. 

From  another  kasida  by  the  same  author : 

I  have  no  thirst  for  any  other  water  but  the  Nile's, — not  even — God  pardon  me  1 — for 
that  of  Zamzam(2). 

The  writings  of  this  poet  abound  in  fine  thoughts;  he  commenced  making 
verses  A.  H.  526,  and  mention  is  made  of  him  by  the  katib  Imad  ad-din  in  his 
Sail  wa  ^z-Zail.  He  possessed  a  greater  talent  for  poetry  than  his  brother 
ar-Rashid,  but  was  his  inferior  in  all  other  sciences.  He  died  at  Cairo  in  the  month 
of  Rajah,  561  (May,  A.  D.  11 66).  As  for  the  kadi  ar-Rashtd,  he  is  spoken  of  in 
these  terms  by  Abu  't-Tahir  as-Silafi  in  one  of  his  talikas  (3):  "In  the  year 
"  559  (A.  D.  1163-4)  he  was  named^  agaipst  his  will,  inspector  of  the  govern- 
"  ment  offices  at  Alexandria ;  and  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  563  (October, 
"  1167)^  he  was  put  to  death  unjustly  through  the  malice  of  his  enemies.'' 
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The  katib  Imad  ad-dia  speaks  of  him  also  in  the  Sail  wa  'z-Zail,  or  sapple* 
ment  to  his  Khartda:  "This  overflowing  ocean,"  says  he,  **this  swollen  sea 
76  *^  has  been  noticed  by  me  in  the  Kharida^  where  I  have  also  made  mention  of 
"  his  brother  al-Muhaddib;  in  the  year  563  he  was  put  to  death  unjustly  by 
"  Shawir  for  leaning  towards  the  party  of  A  sad  ad-din  Shirkuh.  He  was  black 
'*  in  skin,  and  lord  of  the  town  (4);  he  was  the  pearl  of  the  age  for  his  knowledge 
"  of  geometry,  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  of  those  which  are  connected  with  the 
"  study  of  the  law  and  of  poetry.  The  emir  Adad  ad-din  Abu  '1-Fawaris  Mur- 
"  haf  Ibn  Osama  Ibn  Munkid  (5)  recited  to  me  some  poems  by  this  author,  and 
**  among  others,  ihe  following,  which  he  says  be  heard  from  his  own  mouth: 

'^  ^  The  woes  which  afflict  me  are  great,  but  my  courage  also  is  great ;  and  what  harm 
'  can  polishing  cause  to  the  cutting  steel?  [what  harm  can  the  rubs  of  adversity  do  meT) 
'  The  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  changes  it  brings  about  may  alter  the  noble  character 

*  of  others,  but  cannot  alter  mine.  Did  fire  consume  the  ruby,  the  ruby  then  were  as 
'  a  common  stone.  Let  not  the  worthless  rags  which  cover  me  deceive  you;  they  are 
'  the  shell  which  encloses  a  pearl.  Think  not,  when  the  stars  are  hidden,  that  their 
'  smallness  prevents  them  from  being  seen;  the  fault  must  be  laid  upon  [the  u>eaknes$ 

*  of)  your  sight* 

The  idea  in  this  last  verse  is  taken  from  a  long  and  well-known  kasida,  com- 
posed by  Abu  '1-Ala  1-Maarri,  in  wliich  that  poet  says  : 

The  eye  sees  the  stars  and  thinks  them  small,  but  that  smallness  is  the  feult  of  the 
eye,  not  of  the  star. 

The  katib  Imad  ad-din  gives  as  this  poet's  (6)  the  following  verses,  composed 
on  al-Kamil,  son  of  (the  vizir)  Shawir : 

If  a  man  of  honourable  feelings  does  not  quit  the  beloved  spot  in  which  he  is  no 
longer  welcome  (7),  that  man  has  no  resolution.  Even  did  he  love  it  to.excess,  he 
should  know  that  death  will  tear  him  from  it  in  spite  of  his  reluctance. 

Imad  ad-din  relates  also  that  he  learned  the  following  verses  at  Baghdad,  in 
the  year  551 ,  from  Muhammad  Ibn  Isa  al-Yamani  (8),  who  said  that  they  had 
been  recited  to  him  by  £^1-Kadi  ar-Rashid,  and  that  they  were  composed  by  him 
on  a  person  {who  had  deceiifed  his  expectations) : 

Though  the  hopes  which  I  placed  in  thee  were  disappointed,  when  I  thought  to  have 
found  in  thee  a  just  man;  thou  hasl,  however,  conferred  on  me  a  service,  which  de- 
serves my  gratitude  wherever  I  may  dwell ;  for  thou  hast  put  me  on  my  guard  against 
all  my  companions,  and  taught  me  that  no  sincere  friend  exists  on  earth. 
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The  lines  which  follow  were  written  lo  al-Kadi  ar-Rashid  by  al-Jalis  Ibn 
al-Habab(9): 

By  your  absence,  oar  rich  store  of  noble  deeds  has  been  impoverished,  and  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  glory  is  abandoned.  When  yon  sojourned  with  us,  the  dark  clouds  [of 
sorrow)  were  dispelled,  and  prosperity  followed  wherever  you  passed.  In  your  de- 
parture, fortune  has  committed  a  crime,  which  cannot  be  pardoned  but  by  your 
return. 

Al-Kadi  ar-Rashid  was  black  in  colour,  and  to  this,  allusion  is  made  by  the 
poet  and  katib  Abu  '1-Fath  Mahmud  Ibn  Kadus  in  these  satirical  verses  : 

O  thou  who  resemblest  Lokman,  but  not  in  wisdom  (10) ;  thou  who  hast  lost  thy 
learning,  not  preserved  it;  thou  hast  stolen  every  one's  verses,  and  mayest  be  called 
the  black  thief  (11). 

I  am  induced  to  think  that  the   following  lines  were  composed  on  al-Kadi  77 
ar-Rashid  also  : 

If  thou  sayest:  I  was  formed  out  of  fire,  and  therefore  surpass  all  men  in  intelligence, 
we  answer:  Thou  speakest  truth ;  but  what  has  wasted  thee  away  to  a  cindert 

Ar-Rashid,  having  travelled  to  Yemen  on  an  embassy,  pronoujiced  verses  in 
honour  of  some  of  the  princes  in  that  country,  and  amongst  others,  Ali  Ibn 
Hatim  al-Hamdani,  of  whom  he  said : 

Though  Upper  Egypt  be  sterile  and  its  people  suffer  dearth,  I  shall  not  feel  dearth 
in  the  country  of  Kaht&n.  Since  the  land  of  M&rib  supplies  my  wants,  I  have  no 
regret  for  Syene.  If  the  vile  sons  of  Khindif  know  not  my  worth,  my  merit  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  princes  sprung  from  Hamd&n. 

These  verses  excited  the  hatred  of  the  missionary  residing  at  Aden,  by  whom 
they  were  transmitted  in  writing  to  the  prince  of  Egypt,  who  was  so  highly  irri- 
tated by  them,  that  he  caused  the  author  to  be  arrested  and  delivered  over  to 
them  bound  and  naked,  after  seizing  all  his  property  (12).  Ar-Rashid  remained 
some  time  in  Yemen,  and  then  returned  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Shawir  as  we  have  already  mentioned. — Ghassdni  means  belonging  to  Ghas- 
sdn^  a  great  branch  of  the  tribe  of  al-Azd,  whose  watering-place  was  at  a  foun- 
tain in  Yemen  called  Ghassan,  and  from  which  they  took  their  name.  Oswdni 
means  naiwe  of  Oswdn  {Syene)  ^  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt :  as-Samani  pronounces 
this  name  Aswdn^  but  the  former  is  the  correct  pronunciation,  according  to 
what  I  have  been  told  by  the  hafiz  of  Egypt  Abd  al-Azim  al-Mundiri. 
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(1)  The  fall  title  of  this  work  is  Jindn  al-Jandn  wa  .ridd  al-Adkdn;  that  is,  Gardmt  of  the  heart  and 
MeadoiDi  of  the  mind:  it  contains  notices  on  the  poets  of  Egypt,  and  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Yaitma  of  at-ThaAlibi. 

(2)  Zamzam;  the  well  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Mekka ;  its  waters  are  supposed,  by  the  Moslims, 
to  possess  extraordinary  virtues. 

(3)  See  note  (2),  page  5K. 

(4)  It  is  difGcult  to  guess  at  ImAd  ad-dln's  meaning  from  these  words;  in  his  rhythmical  prose  he  has 
brought  in  the  word  halada  (town)  to  rhyme  with  jalada  {skin),  from  which  I  am  induced  to  think  that  here, 
as  in  many  other  passages,  he  has  sacrificed  sense  to  sound.  Perhaps  he  wishes  to  say  that  the  kAdi  ar-Rashld 
was  governor  or  proprietor  of  his  native  town  8yene. 

(5)  This  emir  was  probably  son  to  the  OsAma  whose  lilb  is  given  in  this  work :  the  kfttib  Imid  ad-dln  says, 
in  his  kharida  (MS.  No.  1414.  fol.  117  ,  that  he  met  him  at  Damascus,  A.  H.  571  (A.  D.  117(M).  He  is 
there  called  Adad  ad-Dawlat,  not  Adad  ad-din,  as  in  the  MSS.  of  Ibn  RhallikAn. 

(0)  In  the  Arabic  text,  a  letter  has  been  misplaced;  the  true  reading  is  J  ^)j\)' 

(7)  Literally:  Which  repels  him. 

(8)  The  kltib  ImAd  ad-dln  sUtes,  in  his  Sharida  (MS.  No.  1414,  fol.  280  verso),  that  the  poet  Muhammad 
Ibn  Isa  al-Tamani  (or  al-Tam&ni  as  there  written),  came  to  Baghdad,  A.  H.  580,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of 
a  Christian  physician  belonging  to  the  family  called  Band  TAma  {the  eom  of  Thomae) ;  he  was  a  man  of  great 
talent  and  an  able  mathematician,  and  professed  to  understand  the  Almagest  and  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  logic.  ImAd  ad-dIn  was  at  that  time  studying  Euclid,  and  he  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
difficulties  of  that  author  explained  to  him  by  al-Yamani,  but  was  soon  disgusted  by  the  self-sufficiency  and 
arrogance  of  his  master.  In  the  year  880,  al*TamAni  returned  to  Baghdad,  after  having  been  absent  for  some 
time ;  ImAd  ad-d)n  had  then  some  scientific  discussions  with  him,  after  which  he  lost  sight  of  him  and  never 
saw  him  more. 

(9)  The  kAdi  Abd  '1-MaAli  Abd  al-Aztz  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  al-HabAb  al-Aghlabi  ideeeendant  of  the  Aghla- 
bites)  as-Saadi,  was  surnamed  al^JalU  {the  companion)  because  he  was  admitted  into  the  intimate  society  of 
the  prince  of  Egypt:  he  was  a  man  of  talent  and  a  poet.  Died  A. H.  861  (A.  D.  1165^).  (As-Soyilti's  Hu$n 
al'Muhddira,  MS.  No.  682,  /bM80.}. 

(10)  Lokman,  so  celebrated  by  the  Arabs  for  his  wisdom,  was  a  black. 

(11)  The  bladt  thief  (in  Arabic,  al-Astoad  as-Sdlikh)  is  the  name  of  a  species  of  venomous  serpent. 

(12)  This  adventure  is  not  very  intelligibly  related,  and  indeed  it  cannot  be  perfectly  understood  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  following  circumstances :  1st,  The  sultan  Ali  Ibn  HAtim,  prince  of  SanaA  (see 
lohannsen's  Histofia  lemena,  p.  148),  was  descended  from  HamdAn,  one  of  the  posterity  of  KahlAn,  brother 
to  Himyar;  he  was  therefore  of  the  purest  Arabic  race;  2dly,  Khindif  was  a  descendant  from  Ismail,  and 
consequently  not  of  true  Arabic  blood ;  his  sons  were  TAbikha,  RamAa,  and  Mudrika,  from  which  last  spning 
Koraish  and  Muhammad,  from  whom  were  descended  (according  to  their  own  account)  the  Fatimite  princes  of 
Egypt;  they  were  consequently  sons  of  Khindif,  and  it  is  against  them  that  the  poet  here  aims  his  satire. 
3dly.  The  missionary  here  mentioned  was  the  secret  agent  of  the  Fatimite  government  (see  note  (9),  page  26). 
The  persons  to  whom  ar-Rashtd  was  given  up  were  probably  some  enemies  he  had  in  Yemen. 
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AN-NAFIS  AL-LAKMI. 

Abu  1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  '1-Kasim  Abd  al-Ghani  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd 
ar-Rahman  Ibn  Khalf  Ibn  Muslim  al-Lakhmi  al-Maliki  (Jbllower  of  the  sect  of 
Malik)  al'Kotrusiy  surnamed  an-Nafls,  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  at- 
tainments. He  is  author  of  some  good  poetical  pieces,  which  have  been  col- 
lected into  a  separate  volume,  from  which  I  extract  the  poem  composed  by  him 
in  praise  of  the  emir  Shuja  ad-din  {hero  of  religion)  Jildak  at-Takawi  (client  of 
Taki  ad-'dtn),  and  known  by  the  title  of  Wall  of  Damietta;  the  commence- 
ment of  this  kasida  is  as  follows : 

Say  to  my  beloved:  Thou  hast  prolonged  thy  aversion  for  me,  and  in  that  thou  hadst 
in  view  my  death.  If  tbou^  desirest  that  I  cease  to  love,  restore  me  my  heart  which  is 
in  thy  possession.  Thou  hast  broken  thy  promises,  and  hast  not  even  kept  that  of 
sending  thy  image  to  visit  me  in  my  dreams  (1).  Yet  I  still  act  towards  thee  according 
to  my  compact,  though  thou  hast  transgressed  that  which  thou  madest  to  me.  O  mouth 
of  the  beloved  I  thou  didst  consume  my  heart  when  I  tasted  of  thy  cool  source :  thou 
didst  declare  me  a  transgressor  when  I  wished  to  obtain  from  thee  thy  honey.  Dost 
thou  think  that  I  can  admire  the  [pliant)  branch  of  the  willow  after  having  seen  thy 
[slmder]  waist?  or  that  apples  can  charm  my  eyes  after  the  sight  of  thy  cheeks?  Dost 
thou  think  that  thy  fragrant  locks  can  protect  thee  from  the  kisses  of  thy  lover  (2j.  It  78 
shall  not  be  I  I  swear  it  by  Him  who  has  made  love  my  master,  so  that  I  have  become 
thy  slave  I  .0,  heart  of  her  whose  movements  are  fall  of  (graet  and)  softness,  how 
hard  thou  art  towards  me  I  Dost  thou  think  me  insensible  to  love,  or  that  I  possess 
such  inflexible  sternness  as  thou? 

It  is  a  beautiful  poem  from  which  this  is  taken,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  foregoing  quotation,  lest  this  article  should  become  too  long. — An-Nafis 
travelled  to  many  countries,  visiting  remarkable  men  and  employing  his  poetic 
talent  as  a  means  of  obtaining  donations  from  their  liberality.  The  katib  Imad 
ad-din  mentions  him  in  the  Khartda^  and  says  that  he  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect 
of  Malik,  and  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  of  the  ancients  (3)  and 
general  literature :  he  is  author  of  these  verses : 

The  wealthy  may  rejoice  on  a  day  of  festival,  but  the  poor  cannot.  Can  a  festival 
rejoice  me  whose  garments  are  [as)  the  people  of  Saba  ?  Can  it  give  pleasure  to  me 
while  [the  covering)  of  my  head  is  that  of  Ibn  Jala's. 
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He  means  the  people  of  Saba  whom  we  tore  asunder  and  totally  disunited 
(Koran,  surat  34,  ^^erse  18);  Ibn  Jala  had  no  turban,  and  it  is  to  this  the  poet 
Sohaim  (4)  alludes  in  the  following  verse : 

I  am  Ibn  Jala ;  I  am  the  surmoanter  of  obstacles ;  when  I  take  off  my  turban,  you 
may  know  me  (5). 

The  katib  Imad  ad-din  speaks  of  an-Nafis  in  his  Sail  and  says:  "He  was  one 
**  of  the  jurisconsults  at  Misr,  and  I  heard  his  eulogium  made  by  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil, 
**  to  whom  he  wrote  a  kasida  from  Misr."— I  extract  also  the  following  verses 
from  the  volume  containing  his  poetical  works : 

O,  fair  traveller  who  settest  out,  bearing  away  with  thee  all  my  fortitude!  is  there 
any  means  of  meeting  thee  again?  My  eyes,  though  tinged  with  tears  of  blood,  have 
not  done  justice  to  thy  merits ;  and  my  heart,  though  consumed  [by  its  passion)^  hath  not 
borne  thee  sufficient  love. 

His  grandfather  was  (also)  called  Kotrus. — An-Plafis  died  at  Kus  (in  Upper 
Egypt)  on  the  24th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  603  (A.  D.  1206);  he  was  at  that 
time  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age. — Lakhmi  signifies  descendedfrom  Lakhm^ 
son  of  Adi ;  the  real  name  of  Lakhm  was  Malik,  and  Amr  was  that  of  his  brother, 
who  was  surnamed  Juddm :  these  two  having  quarrelled,  Amr  gave  Malik  a  box 
on  the  ear  (lakham),  and  Malik  struck  Amr  with  a  knife  and  cut  off  \^j adorn)  his 
hand,  whence  the  origin  of  their  surnames.  ~  I  niade  frequent  researches  to  find 
the  origin  of  the  word  kotrusi^  but  could  discover  nothing  certain, except  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Misr;  but  I  have  been  since  informed  by  Baha  'd-din  Zuhair  the 
poet  (whose  life  we  shall  give),  that  this  word  was  derived  from  Kotrus,  the  name 
of  an-Nafis  grandfather :  Baha  ad-din  had  been  his  pupil  and  could  repeat  some  of 
his  poetry.— Abu  'l-Muzafiar  Jildak  was  freedman  to  Taki  ad-din  Omar,  prince 
of  Hamah  (whose  life  shall  be  given  later) :  he  was  a  man  of  piety  and  talent. 
Died  at  Cairo  the  28th  Shaban,  628  (A.  D.  1231),  aged  upwards  of  eighty.  He 
had  composed  some  poetry,  and  related  traditions  on  the  authority  of  as-Silafi 
the  hafiz  and  others.  Among  the  verses  quoted  as  his  by  Baha  ad-din  Zuhair 
were  the  following  on  a  boy  who  studied  geometry  and  astronomy  : 

79  Hie  puer  mathematicus»  facie  venustft  prsditus,  mihi  vitam  quotidie  rapit  et  reddit. 

Facies  ejus  genera  varia  pulchritudinis  comprebendit,  et  diceres  Euclidem  de  eo  disse- 
ruisse;  nam  in  maxillA  ejus  est  equator  (6),  nsvus  ejus  punctum  refert,  et  gena  trian- 
gulum. 
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These  lines  have  also  been  attributed  to  Abu  Jaafar  al-Alawi  (7),  a  native  of 

Egypt. 

(1)  See  note  (7),  page  138. 

(2)  Or  more  literally:  Dost  thou  think  that  the  myrtle  of  thy  fragrant  ixdr  can  protect  thee  against  the 
approach  of  him  who  comes  to  quench  his  thirst.    See  Introduction. 

(3)  The  icieneet  of  the  aneienii;  the  sciences  of  logic,  philosophy,  mathematics,  etc.,  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  Greelu. 

(4)  The  poetSohairo  Ibn  Wathtl  ar-Ri&hi  was  born  forty  years  before  the  introduction  of  Islamism ;  he  died 
A.  H.  60  (A.  D.  680).~(/&n  Duraid;  quoted  by  as-Soydti  in  his  Sharh  Shawdhid  al-Mughni,  MS.  of  the 
Bib.  du  Roi,  No.  1238,  fol.  105  veno,)  This  is  perhaps  the  poet  who  was  sumamed  the  slave  of  the  Banik 
'l-Hashdi;  see  note  (7),  page  20. 

(5)  This  Terse  is  quoted  by  Maidani  in  his  Proverbe;  see  Frey tag's  edition,  1. 1,  p.  46. 

(6)  The  Arabs  call  the  equinoctial  line  the  line  of  eqtu^lityr  ii  here  means  the  dark  line  which  the  beard,  on 
its  first  appearance,  forms  round  the  face. 

(7)  This  is  probably  the  same  person  who  Is  called  Aht  Jaafar  Muslim  al-Husaini  in  the  life  of  Ibn  HinzAba. 
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Abu  '1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Harun  ar-Rashid  Ibn  al-Mahdi  Ibn  al-Mansur  al- 
Hashimiy  generally  known  by  the  name  of  as-Sabti,  was  a  devout  and  holy  ascetic. 
Though  he  had  the  means  of  attaining  a  high  rank  in  the  world,  he  renounced 
it  while  his  father  was  yet  alive ;  he  detached  his  mind  from  all  worldly  affairs 
ai^i  made  choice  of  solitude  and  retirement,  though  his  father  was  then  a  power- 
ful khalif.  He  was  sumamed  as-Sabti  because  he  gained  every  Sunday  [Sabt)^ 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  a  sum  sufBcient  for  his  weekly  expenses,  and  during 
the  rest  gf  the  time  he  was  exclusively  occupied  with  the  practice  of  devotion : 
he  persevered  in  this  mode  of  life- till  he  expired,  A,  H.  184  (A.  D.  800),  some 
time  before  the  death  of  his  father.  His  history  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
needless  to  say  more  on  the  subject ;  besides,  he  is  spoken  of  by  Ibn  al-Jawzi 
in  the  Skuzur  al-Okud  and  the  Sqfwat  asSafwat ;  his  name  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  Kitdb  at-'Tawwdbin  {History  of  those  who  renounced  the  world) j 
and  the  Muntazim  (1 ) . 

(1)  The  Muntaxim  is  the  title  of  a  great  historical  work  by  Ibn  aUawzi;  the  ShwUkt  al-OHd  and  the 
Safwat  ai'Safwai  are  bj  the  same;  the  Kitdb  at-Tawwdbin  was  composed  by  the  shaikh  Muwaffik  ad-dtn 
Abik  Muhammad  iibd  Allah  the  Uanbaiite»  native  of  Jerusalem.  This  author  died  A.  H.  620  (A.  D.  1223.)— 
{Hajji  Khalifa,) 
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IBN  AL-ARIF. 

Abu  'l-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Musa  Ibn  Ata  Allah  as-Sunhaji  [be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Sunhdj)  al-Mari  (jiatiQe  ofAlmeria)  in  Spain,  and  sur^ 
named  Ibn  al-Arif,  was  a  Sufi  eminent  for  his  sanctity  and  piety,  and  illustrious 
by  his  spiritual  gifts.  He  is  author  of  the  work  entitled  aUMajdlis  (confer- 
ences)^ and  other  treaties  connected  with  Sufite  doctrines ;  he  composed  also 
some  good  verses  on  the  same  subject,  among  them  the  following  : 

They  saddled  their  camels  after  accomplishing  their  wishes  at  Mina  (1)»  and  they  all 
disclosed  the  tormenting  passion  [of  their  souls  which  longed  after  Muhammad^  the  object 
of  their  love).  Their  caravan  journeyed  forth,  shedding  a  perfume  around ;  for  in  that 
band  were  holy  men  {toho  diffused' an  odour  of  sanctity).  The  zephyr  which  fanned 
the  grave  of  the  selected  prophet  [Muhammad]  brought  joy  to  their  hearts,  as  often  as 
they  drank  intoxication  from  the  recital  of  his  virtues  — O,  you  who  arrive  at  [the  tomb 
of)  the  Chosen  from  (^^e  tribe  of)  Modar  I  you  visit  [him)  in  body,  but  we  visit  [him)  in 
soul.  We  remained  [where  we  were),  but  we  had  an  excuse,  for  force  obliged  us ;  and 
he  who  remains  from  a  good  excuse  is  as  he  who  makes  the  journey  (2) . 

His  correspondence  with  the  kadi  lyad  Ibn  Musa  is  elegantly  written.  He  had 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  had  studied  the  different  systems  of  read- 
ing the  Koran  (3);  he  formed  also  a  collection  of  those  traditions  which  are  re- 
lated differently,  and  made  a  particular  study  of  the  channels  through  which 
each  of  them  was  handed  down,  and  of  the  points  in  which  they  agree.  The 
society  of  Ibn  al-Arif  was  much  liked  by  men  of  holy  life  and  persons  who  had 
renounced  the  world ;  and  an  eminent  shaikh  relates  that  he  saw  in  his  hand- 
writing a  notice  on  Ibn  Hazm  az-Zahiri,  in  which  he  said:  "The  tongue  of  Ibn 
"  Hazm  and  the  sword  of  Hajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf  were  brothers."  His  reason  for 
making  that  remark  was,  that  Ibn  Hazm  frequently  attacked  the  ancient  and 
modern  imams,  scarcely  sparing  a  single  one  (4).  Ibn  al-Arif  was  bom  A.  H. 
481  (A.  D.  1 088),  on  Sunday  morning  the  2nd  of  the  Grst  Jumada,  some  time  after 
daybreak, and  he  died  at  Morocco  in  536  (A.  D.  1 141),  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
80  day,  22nd  Safar;  he  was  buried  the  next  day.  He  had  been  summoned  to  that 
city  by  the  reigning  prince,  in  order  to  answer  some  accusation,  and  it  was  on  his 
arrival  there  that  he  died;  crowds  flocked  to  his  funeral,  and  some  miraculous  signs 
appeared,  indicative  of  his  great  holiness;  tbis  caused  the  ruler  of  Morocco  to 
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repeat  of  having  cited  so  respectable  a  man  before  him.  The  name  of  this 
prince  was  Ali,  and  be  sbaU  be  again  spoken  of  in  the  Kfe  of  his  father  Yiisuf 
Ibn  TashiQn^ — AUMariya  {Ahneria)  is  a  great  city  in  Spain. 

(1)  It  is  in  the  valley  of  Mina,  near  Mckka,  that  the  Moslims  terminate  the  rites  of  their  pilgrimage. 
.  (2)  By  the  Muhammadan  law,  the  pilgrimage  Is  of  general  obligation;  but  it  is  dispensed  with  in  some 
IMurticular  cases,  of  which  this  is  one. 

(3)  See  note  (1),  page  152. 

(4)  A  great  number  of  Moslim  doctors  were  put  to  death  by  al-Hajj&j. 


IBN  AL-HUTAYA  AL-LAKHMI. 


Abu  'l-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Hisham  Ibn  al-HuUya 
al-Lakhmi  {belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Lakhm)  al-Fasi  {nati(^e  of  Fez\  a  great 
and  famous  saint;  and  not  only  full  of  holiness,  but  gifted  with  eminent  ta- 
lents and  acquainted  with  general  literature.  He  was  a  consummate  master  of 
the  seven  different  systems  followed  in  reading  the  Koran  (I),  and  copied  with 
his  own  hand  numerous  works  on  literary  and  other  subjects :  his  writing  was 
elegant,  and  his  orthography  good ;  and  copies  written  by  him  are  in  high  request, 
for  the  blessings  which  they  draw  down  on  their  owner  and  for  their  correctness. 
He  was  born  at  Fez  on  the  eighth  hour  {after  sunrise)  of  Friday,  1 7th  of  the  latter 
Jumada,  478  (A.  H.  1085).  Having  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  visited 
Syria,  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  obtained  great  credit  among  the  people  by 
the  holiness  of  his  life.  He  dwelt  outside  the  city  of  Old  Cairo,  at  the  Mosque 
of  Rashida  (2),  and  would  neither  receive  presents,  nor  take  payment  for  the  les- 
sons he  gave  in  the  art  of  reading  the  Koran.  A  great  famine  happening  in 
Egypt^  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Old  Cairo  went  to  him  on  foot,  and  asked 
him  to  accept  some  relief,  but  he  refused;  they  then  decided  unanimously  that 
one  of  their  number,  al-Fadl  Ibn  Yahya  at-Tawil  {the  talV)^  who  was  a  notary  (3) 
and  draper  of  Cairo,  should  ask  his  daughter  in  marriage;  the  marriage  having 
taken  place,  the  husband  asked  permission  for  the  mother  of  his  wife  to  come  and 
live  with  her,  which  was  granted :  their  object  in  this  was  to  Ughten  Ibn  al-Hu- 
taya's  family  expenses.  After  this,  he  dwelt  alone  and  gained  his  livelihood  by 
copying  books.     He  died  at  Old  Cairo  towards  the  end  of  Muharram,  560  (De- 
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cember,  A.  D.  1 1 64),  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  called  the  lesser  kardfa  (4), 
where  his  tomb  is  still  yisitedby  the  pious;  on  the  night  I  went  to  it,  I  found  there 
a  great  number  of  persons.  He  used  to  say  that  the  good  fortune  of  islamism 
had  been  shrouded  in  the  grave-clothes  of  Omar  Ibn  al-Khattab;  meaning  that 
during  the  lifetime  of  that  khalif,  islamism  had  not  ceased  to  flourish  and  increase, 
but  that  it  began,  on  his  deaih,  to  fall  into  trouble  and  confusion.  In  the  Kitdb 
ad'Dual  alrMunkatia(h)j  in  the  life  of  (aUHdfiz  lidin  Allah)  Abu  Maimun  Abd 
al-Majid,  prince  of  Egypt,  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  year  533,  the  people  remained 
three  months  without  a  kadi ;  then  Ibn  al-Hutaya  was  chosen  in  the  month  of 
Zu  '1-Kaada,  but  he  would  only  accept  on  condition  of  not  judging  according  to 
the  religious  law  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  (6);  and  as  this  could  not  be  granted, 
another  person  was  appointed. — Fdsi  means  natwe  of  Faz  {or  Fez),  a  great 
city  in  Maghrib  near  Ceuta,  which  has  produced  a  number  of  learned  men. 

(1)  As  the  Koran  was  originally  written  without  points  to  mark  the  vowels  or  distinguish  certain  consonants 
one  from  the  other,  it  happened  that  a  considerable  number  of  words  could  be  pronounced  in  diiferent  manners; 
the  absence  of  punctuation  and  the  different  manners  of  separating  the  verses  contributed  also  to  render  the 
meaning  of  the  text  uncertain.  From  these  causes,  combined  with  the  use  of  peculiar  intonations  and  ac- 
cents founded  on  tradition,  arose  seven  distinct  systems  of  reading  the  text  of  the  Koran,  all  of  which  are 
considered  as  legitimate.  Those  seven  readings,  as  the  Arabs  call  them,  may  be  looked  on  in  the  light  of 
seven  different  editions.  The  best  commentators,  such  as  al-Baid&wi  and  ax-Zamakhshari  are  always  atten- 
tive to  point  out  the  words  of  doubtful  pronunciation  and  mark  how  they  are  read  in  each  system. 

(2)  M.  de  Sacy  gives  an  account  of  this  mosque  in  his  life  of  al-H&kim  Biamr  lUah ;  see  Exposi  d«  la 
Religion  des  Druzes,  1. 1,  p.  3(M. 

(3)  See  Chreitomathie,  t.  I,  p.  40. 

(4)  See  page  53,  note  (12). 

(5)  The  work  called  ad-Dual  dl^Muhkatia  (History  of  Independent  Dynasties)  forms  four  voljomes, 
according  to  Hajji  Khalifa,  and  possesses  great  merit.  It  was  written  by  the  vizir  Jam&l  ad-dln  Abft  '1-Has«n 
AH  n>n  Abi  Mansur  T&hir  al-Azdi,  who  died  A.  H.  623  (A.D.  1126). 

(6)  The  Fatimites  were  Bhlites,  and  n>n  al-Hutaya  appears,  from  what  he  says  of  Omar,  to  have  been  a 
Sunnite. 


IBN  AR-RIFAI. 

Abu  1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Abi  '1-Abbas  Ahmad,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  ar-Rifai,  was  a  holy  man  and  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of 
as-Shafi.  He  descended  from  an  Arabian  family  and  inhabited  the  Bataih,  in  a  vil- 
lage called  0mm  Abida :  he  was  there  joined  by  an  immense  number  of  fakirs,  who 
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placed  the  greatest  faith  in  his  words  and  became  his  disciples  i  The  order  of 
dei*vishes  called  the  Rifdi^  or  the  Batdihij  had  him  for  founder;  his  followers 
perform  extraordinary  actions,  such  as  eating  living  serpents  and  going  into 
burning  furnaces^  of  which  they  extinguish  the  Gre  (1).  It  is  said  that  in  their  8i 
own  country  [the  Batcuh)^  they  will  ride  on  lions  and  do  other  similar  feats; 
they  have  fixed  periods  of  general  meeting,  when  innumerable  fakirs  flock  to 
them,  and  are  then  all  sustained  at  their  expense.  Ar-Ri(ai  died  without  issue, 
but  his  brother  left  posterity  who  have  continued  to  inherit,  till  this  day, 
the  presidency  of  the  order  and  the  government  of  that  country:  but  it  is 
needless  to  expatiate  on  their  history,  as  it  is  universally  known.  The  shaikh 
Ahmad  Ibn  ar-Rifai,  though  taken  up  with  his  devotional  exercises,  composed 
some  poetry,  from  which  the  following  verses  are  said  to  be  taken  : 

When  my  night  is  dark,  my  heart  is  troubled  by  the  recollection  of  you ;  I  utter  a 
plaintive  cry  like  that  of  the  ring-dove.  Over  me  are  clouds  which  rain  down  care  and 
grief,  and  under  me  arc  seas  which  that  grief  swells  to  overflowing.  Ask  0mm  Amr 
how  her  captive  [Iwer)  has  passed  the  night ;  she  frees  other  captives,  but  him  she 
leaves  in  bonds  1  He  does  not  meet  with  death,  yet  in  death  he  would  find  repose ;  nor 
does  he  meet  with  pardon,  and  so  obtain  his  freedom. 

Ibn  ar-Rifai  persevered  till  the  last  in  his  holy  mode  of  life :  he  died  on  Thurs- 
day, 22nd  of  the  first  Jumada,  578  (Septqmber^  A.  D.  1182),  at  0mm  Abida, 
aged  upwards  of  seventy  years. — I  found  in  the  handwriting  of  a  member  of  his 
family  that  Rydi  means  descended  from  Rifda^  who  was  an  Arab  by  nation. — 
AUBatdih  is  the  name  given  to  a  collection  of  villages  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters  between  Wasit  and  Basra :  this  region  is  well  known  in  Irak  (2). 


(1)  For  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  performances  of  these  dervishes,  see  Lane*s  Modsm  Egyptian*, 

(2)  Al-BatAih  (the  low  grounds  or  marshes)  is  the  name  of  an  eitensive  country  at  the  junction  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris. 


AHMAD  IBN  TULUN. 


The  emir  Abu  '1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Tulun,  lord  of  Egypt,   Syria,  and  the 
frontier  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  was  appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  the  khalif 
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al-Mutazz  Billah  {A.  H.  254,  ji.  D.  868),  and  afterwards  took  possession  of 
Damascus,  Antioch,  the  whole  of  Syria  and  the  provinces  on  its  northern  fron- 
tier, during  the  time  that  al-Muwaffik  Abu  Ahmad  Talha,  son  of  al-Mutawakkil 
(and  brother  of  the  khalif  al-Motamid,  for  whom  he  acted  as  lieutenant),  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  (insurgerU)  chief  of  the  Zanj.  Ahmad  was  a  generous 
prince,  just,  brave,  and  pious ;  an  able  ruler,  an  unerring  physiognomist;  he 
directed  in  person  all  public  affairs,  repeopled  the  provinces,  and  inquired  dili* 
gently  into  the  condition  of  his  subjects ;  he  liked  men  of  learning,  and  kept  every 
day  an  open*  table  for  his  friends  and  the  public ;  a  monthly  sum  of  one  thousand 
dinars  (1 )  was  employed  by  him  in  alms,  and  having  been  consulted  one  day  by  his 
intendant,  on  the  propriety  of  giving  any  thing  to  a  woman  who  had  come  to 
solicit  his  charity,  though  she  was  respectably  dressed  (2)  and  had  a  gold  ring 
on  her  finger,  he  returned  this  answer:  **Give  to  every  one  who  holds  out  his 
^^  hand  to  you,"  But  with  all  these  qualities,  he  was  too  hasty  in  using  the 
sword,  and  al-Kudai  relates  that  he  counted  the  numberof  those  whom  Ibn  Tulun 
put  to  death  or  who  died  in  his  prisons,  and  that  they  amounted  to  eighteen 
thousand  persons.  He  knew  the  Koran  by  heart  and  was  gifted  with  a  fine  voice ; 
no  one  read  that  book  more  assiduously  than  he.  ^^In  the  year  259  (A.  D. 
^^  872-3),  he  built  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  situated  between 
"  Old  and  New  Cairo."  (This  additional  note  is  taken  from  a  statement  made 
by  al-Farghani  (3)  in  his  History;  but  al-Kudai  says  in  his  Khitat  that  its  con- 
struction was  commenced  in  the  year  264  and  finished  in  266  .-  God  alone 
knows  which  is  right !)  The  building  of  this  edifice  cost  Ibn  Tulun  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  dinars,  according  to  Ahmad  Ibn  Yusuf,  who  wrote 
the  histoi*y  of  his  life  (4).  Tulun,  the  father  of  Ahmad,  was  a  slave  who 
had  been  sent  with  a  number  of  others,  by  Nub  Ibn  Asad  as-SAmani,  governor 
88  of  Bokhara,  as  a  present  to  the  khalif  al-Mamun  in  the  year  200.— Tulun  died 
A.  H.  240  (A.  D.  854-5);  his  son  Ahmad  was  bom  at  Samarra,  the  23rd  Rama- 
dan, A.  H.  220  (September,  A.  D.  835).  Some  say  that  he  was  only  Tulun's 
adopted  son:  he  entered  Misr  on  the  21st  or  23rd  Ramadan,  254  (September, 
A.  D.  868);  others  say  on  Monday,  25th  of  the  month;  he  died  of  diarrhea  (5) 
in  that  city,  on  Sunday  eve,  the  20th,  or,  according  to  al-Farghani,  the  10th 
of  Zu  '1-Kada,  A.  H.  270  (May,  A.  D.  884).  I  have  visited  his  tomb,  which  is 
in  an  ancient  mausoleum,  situated  near  the  gate  by  the  castle  of  Cairo,  and  on 
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the  road  leading  to  the  lesser  Karafa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukattam. — Tdlun 
is  a  Turkish  name  (6). — Samdni  medJi$  descended /rom  Soman j  ancestor  of  the 
Samanite  kings  who  ruled  Transoxiana  and  Khorasan.— The  city  of  Samaf-ra 
was  built  hy  al-Motasim  in  the  year  220  (A.  D.  835);  it  is  situated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  above  Baghdad,  In  the  lexicon  called  the  Sahdhy  under  the  word 
rai,  al-Jauhari  indicates  six  different  manners  of  pronouncing  [and  writing)  the 
name  of  this  place,  and  the  above  is  one  of  them ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for 
giving  all  these  names;  and  besides,  we  have  already  mentioned  them  in  the  life 
of  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mahdi  (7). 


(1)  AbCi  '1-M ah&sin  says,  ten  thousand, 

(2)  Literally :  Wearing  a  veil  (izdr).    See  Lane's  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  vol.  I,  page  62. 

(3)  Aiya  Muliammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  al^Farglni  ii  author  of  a  supplement  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Atp-Tabari.-(H<vii  Khalifa.) 

(4)  Ahmad  U>n  Y6suf  Ibn  ad-DAia  SjjjJt,  author  of  the  History  of  Ahmad  Ibn  TftlCin,  died,  according  to 
Hajji  Khalifa,  in  334  (A.  D.  945-«). 

(B)  Literally:  of  looseness  in  the  bowels. 

(6)  Thif  name  is  aometimes  writl«n  TaiMn  ^j^^IaL. 

(7)  See  page  19. 


MOIZZ  AIV-DAWLAT  IBN  BUWAIH. 


Abii  'l-Husain  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Shuja  Biiwaih  Ibn  Fannakhosru  Ibn  Tamam 
Ibn  Kiihi  Ibn  Shirzil  al-Asghar  {the  less)  Ibn  Shirkuh  Ibn  Shtrzil  al-Akbar  {the 
greater)  Ibn  Shiran  Shah  Ibn  Shirfannah  Ibn  Shistan  Shah  Ibn  Sasan  Faru  Ibn 
^laruzil  Ibn  Sisnad  Ibn  Bahram  Gur  al-Malik  {the  king)  Ibn  Yazdegird  Ibn  Hor- 
muz  Kerman  Shah  Ibn  Sapur  al-Malik  Ibn  Sapur  Zi  'l-Aktaf  (1);  the  rest  of  this 
genealogical  series  is  known,  as  it  ascends  through  the  Sasanite  kings;  so  there  is 
no  necessity  for  farther  details. — Abu  1-Husain,  sumamed  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  {the 
exalter  of  the  empire)^  was  lord  of  Irak  and  al-Ahwaz ;  he  had  two  brothers, 
whose  lives  shall  be  given  later,  and  an  uncle  called  Adad  ad-Dawlat,  sovereign 
of  Dailam.  The  name  of  al-Akta  {the  maimed)  was  also  given  to  him  from  his 
having  lost  his  left  hapd  and  some  of  ihe  fingers  of  his  right  under  the  follow- 
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ing  circumstances :  While  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  followed  the  party  of 
his  brother  Iroad  ad-Dawlat,  and  had  gone  to  Kerroan  by  his  direction  and  that 
of  Rukn  ad-Dawlat,  his  other  brother.  The  prince  who  governed  that  country, 
on  learning  the  approach  of  Moizz  ad-Dawlat,  retired  to  Sijistan  without  offering 
any  resistance,  and  left  him  master  of  the  province.  A  tribe  of  Kurds  was  then 
in  possession  of  some  districts  in  Kerman,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
ruler  of  that  country,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  do 
homage  (2).  When  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  arrived,  these  people  sent  him  their 
chief,  who  obtained  from  him  the  promise  and  firm  assurance  that  he  would 
allow  them  to  act  according  to  their  accustomed  habits;  but  Moizz  ad-Dawlat 
having  been  advised  by  his  secretary  to  surprise  them  in  a  nocturnal  expedition 
and  seize  on  their  flocks  and  their  treasures,  acted  according  to  this  counsel, 
and  marched  towards  them  during  the  night  by  a  rugged  mountain-path; 
but  the  Kurds,  being  aware  of  his  approach,  lay  in  wait  for  him  at  a  defile,  and 
when  he  came  up  with  his  troops,  they  attacked  him  on  all  sides,  killing 
and  making  prisoners;  a  few  only  escaped,  and  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  had  his  left 
hand  and  some  fingers  of  the  right  struck  ofl*,  and  received  so  many  wounds  in 
the  head  and  body,  that  he  fell  stunned  among  the  slain :  he  got  off  however 
with  his  life,  but  this  adventure  is  too  long  to  be  related  here.  In  the  year  334 
85  of  the  Hijra,  during  the  khalifat  of  al-Mustakfi,  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  set  out  from 
al-Ahwaz  and  entered  Baghdad  on  Saturday,  1 1  th  of  the  first  Jumada,  (Decem- 
ber, A.D.  945),  taking  possession  of  that  city  without  resistance. — Abu  '1-Faraj 
Ibn  al-Jawzi  states  in  his  Shudur  al-Okud,  that  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  began  his  life 
by  selling  firewood,  which  he  carried  about  upon  his  head;  then  he  and  his  bro- 
thers became  masters  of  extensive  provinces  and  their  prosperity  attained  its 
height.  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  was  the  youngest  of  the  three ;  he  governed  Irak  twenty- 
one  years  and  eleven  months,  and  died  at  Baghdad  on  Monday,  17th  of  the 
latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  356  (April,  A.  D.  967);  he  was  interred  in  his  palace,  but 
his  body  was  afterwards  transported  to  a  mausoleum  built  for  its  reception  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  Koraish  (near  Baghdad) :  he  was  born  in  the  year  303  (A.  D. 
91 5-6) .  When  on  the  point  of  death,  he  granted  liberty  to  his  mamluks,  gave  the 
greater  part  of  his  property  in  alms,  and  corrected  many  abuses.  Abu  '1-Husain 
Ahmad  al-Alawi  [a  descendant  of  the  hhalifAli)  relates  as  follows :  **I  was  one 
^^  night  in  my  house,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  passage  called 
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**  Mashraat  al-Kasahy  which  leads  down  to  the  river;  the  sky  was  cloudy,  and 
**  there  was  thunder  and  lightning,  and  I  heard  a  voice  pronounce  these  words: 

'When  thou,  0  AbA  Husainl  hadst  attained  the  height  of  thy  desires;  when  thou 
'  wast  in  safety  from  the  strokes  of  fortune  and  hadst  warded  off  its  vicissitudes— then 
'  the  hand  of  death  was  stretched  forth  towards  thee,  and  thou  didst  take  gold  from  thy 
'  treasury  [to  fill  that  hand  which  seemed  to  thee  to  solicit  thy  generosity.) 

^^  And  it  was  on  that  very  night  that  Moizz  ad-DawIat  died."  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Izz  ad-Dawlat  Bakhtyar,  whose  life  we  shall  give.  The 
orthography  of  the  names  Buwaih^  Fannakhosru  and  Tamam  is  that  which  we 
have  here  indicated,  and  were  we  not  unwilling  to  lengthen  this  notice,  we  should 
mark  the  manner  in  which  the  names  of  his  other  ancestors  should  be  pro- 
nounced; but,  as  they  are  here  written  correctly,  those  who  quote  me  have  only 
to  follow  my  orthography  (3). — We  shall  notice  his  brothers  Imad  ad-Dawlat 
Ali  and  Rokn  ad-Dawlat  al-Hasan. 


(1)  The  autograph  B^.  of  Aht  'l-Fad&'s  Annals,  the  Tdrikh  Guztda,  and  the  MSS.  of  U>n  KhallikAn  have 
fornished  me  with  serenteen  copies  of  this  genealogy;  but  they  all  disagree,  either  omitting  some  links  of 
the  chain  or  writing  the  names  differently:  the  list  as  here  drawn  up  is  probably  enoneous,  and  it  may  not 
correspond  with  that  really  given  by  Ibn  RhalUkAn;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  trifling  importance,  as  the  descent 
of  the  Biiwaih  family  from  the  Sasanides  appears  very  contestable. 

(2)  Literally :  To  tread  his  carpet. 

(3)  See  note  (8),  page  46.»Ibn  Khallik4n  could  never  have  suspected  the  strange  alterations  made  in  this 
very  genealogy  by  the  copyists  of  his  work. 


NASR  AD-DAWLAT  IBN  MARWAN  AL-KURDI. 

Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  Ibn  Marwan  Ibn  DAstak  al-Kurdi  {the  Kurd)  al-Humaidi 
(of  the  tribe  ofHummd)^  surnamed  Nasr-ad-Dawlat  {aid  of  the  empire)  ^  became 
possessor  of  M aiyafarikin  and  Diar  Bakr  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Abd  Said 
Mansur  Ibn  Marwan,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  fortress  of  al-Hattakh  (1)^  on 
the  night  of  Wednesday^  5th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  401  (December,  A.  D. 
1010).  Nasr  ad-Dawlat  was  a  man  highly  favoured  by  fortune,  and  gifted  with 
a  lofty  spirit;  his  government  was  just  and  his  character  resolute;  the  prosperity 
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to  which  he  attained,  and  the  pleasures  in  ^^ch  he  indulged  are  beyond  the  powers 
of  description.  Ibn  al-Azrak  al-Fariki  {nati^^e  of  Mcdydfarikin)  says,  in  his  His- 
tory {of  thai  city)  J  that  there  is  no  instance  of  Nasr  ad-Dawlat's  having  exacted 
money  from  any  person  excepting  one ;  he  then  gives  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stance,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  repeating  it  here.  He  relates  also  that  this 
prince  never  missed  the  hour  of  morning  prayer,  notwithstanding  his  addiction  to 
sensual  enjoyments;  that  he  had  three  hundred  and  sixty  concubines,  with  each 
of  whom  he  passed  a  night  every  year,  and  that  it  was  only  on  the  same  night 
of  the  following  year  it  fell  to  the  turn  of  the  same  person  to  meet  him  again. 
This  writer  relates  also  that  Nasr  ad-Dawlat  allotted  a  fixed  time  every  day  to  the 
examination  of  state  affairs,  to  pleasure,  and  to  the  society  of  his  family  and 
friends:  he  left  a  numerous  posterity.  The  poets  of  that  time  went  to  see  him 
and  celebrate  his  praises,  and  they  immortalised  his  glory  in  their  poems.  It 
may  be  remarked,  as  an  example  of  the  good  fortune  which  attended  him,  that 
he  had  for  vizirs  two  persons  who  had  served  khalifs  in  the  same  capacity;  the 
84  one  was  Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Husain,  siirnamed  Ibn  al-Magribi,  author  of  the  Diwdn 
containing  poetical  writings  and  prose  epistles  (2),  and  of  other  celebrated 
works;  he  had  acted  as  vizir  to  the  khalif  of  Egypt,  and,  on  leaving  him,  went 
to  the  emir  Nasr  ad-Dawlat,  and  was  vizir  to  him  twice :  the  other  was  Abu  Nasr 
Ibn  Jahir,  who,  on  quitting  his  service,  became  vizir  at  Baghdad.  (The  lives  of 
these  two  persons  shall  be  given.)  Nasr  ad-Dawlat  continued  in  ihe  enjoyment 
of  good  fortune  and  every  pleasure  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  29th 
Shawwal,  453  (November,  A.  D.  1061):  he  was  interred  in  the  Mosque  of  al- 
Muhdatha;  or,  according  to  another  account^  in  the  castle  of  as-3idilli,  whence 
his  body  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  vault  of  the  Banu  Marwan  adjoining  the 
Mosque  of  al-Muhdatha.  He  had  lived  77  years,  fifty-two  of  which  (or  by  another 
statement,  forty- two)  he  passed  as  sovereign.  Maiydfdriktn  is  so  .well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  fix  the  orthography  of  its  name:  al^Muhdaiha  is  a 
ribdt  (3)  outside  the  city  of  Maiyafarikin;  CLsSidUli  \%  the  name  of  a  dome 
situated  in  the  castle  [of  the  same  city),  and  built  upon  three  pillars;  SidilU  is 
a  Persian  word  signifying  three  props  (4).— Nasr  ad-Dawlat  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Abu  '1-Kasim  Naar,  surnamed  Nizam  ad-Din. 
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(1)  Aecording  (o  AliA  'l-^adA,  in  his  Geography,  this  place  is  situated  in  the  prorinee  of  DiAr  Bakr.-->The 
rise  of  the  Banft  Harwin  and  the  death  of  Mansftr,  sumamed  Mumahhld  ad-Dawlat  {reguUUor  o/tAa  enifKre) 
are  related  in  the  Annals  of  Abft  'l-FadA,  toI.  2,  page  509. 

(2)  Sttch  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  JlJI^  ^ii^Jt  mJ^.^I* 

(ft)  TheWM^s  were  fortified  barraclLS  situated  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Hoslim  empire.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod, there  were  not  less  than  ten  thousand  in  the  province  of  Transoiiana  alone.  TraToUars,  on  arriving  at 
a  W6dr,  found  every  accommodation  gratis.  These  establishments  were  supported  by  government,  and  their 
revenues  were  increased  by  the  gifts  of  private  individuals,  and  by  wakfs  (see  page  49,  note  7) )  established  in 
their  fkvour  by  pious  Hoslims.  Military  service  in  a  ribdi  was  considered  as  an  act  of  religion.—  (For  ftirther 
particulars  on  the  subject,  see  the  extracts  from  IbnHaukal,  in  the  Geography  of  Abii  '1-Fadli,  pages  235  and 
4«7  of  the  Arabic  text.) 

(4)  In  Persian  J^  l^. 


AL-MUSTALI. 

AhA  'l-Kasim  Ahmad,  sumamed  al-Mustali  (the  aspinng)^  was  son  of  al- 
Mustansir  Ibn  az-Zahir  Ibn  al-Hakim  Ibn  al-Aziz  Ibn  al-Moizz  Ibn  al-Mansdr 
Ibn  al-'K&im  Ibn  al-Mahdi  Obaid  Allah :  we  shall  give  the  rest  of  his  gmealogy 
and  state  the  nature  of  the  disagreement  respecting  it  when  we  relate  the  life  of 
al-Mahdi)  in  the  letter  ain.  Al-Mustali  succeeded  his  father  al-Mustansir  in 
the  government  of  Egypt  and  Syria :  during  his  reign,  the  power  of  that 
dynasty  (1)  was  impaired  and  its  authority  weakened,  their  political  influence  (2) 
having  ceased  in  most  of  the  Syrian  cities,  and  the  provinces  of  that  country 
having  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Turkomans  on  one  hand,  and  the  Franks 
on  the  other;  (may  God  frustrate  their  projects!)  This  people  entered  Syria 
and  encamped  before  Antioch  in  the  month  of  Zu '1-Kaada,  A.H. 490  (November, 
A.D.  1097):  they  obtained  possession  of  it  the  16th  Rajah,  491  (20th  of  June, 
A.  D.  1098);  in  the  following  year  they  took  Maarrat  an-Noman,  and  in  the 
month  of  Shaban  of  the  same  year  (July,  A.  D.  1099),  they  became  masters  of 
Jerusalem,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  forty  days.  This  city  was  taken  on  a  Fri- 
day morning ;  during  the  ensuing  week,  a  great  multitude  of  MosUms  perished, 
and  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  were  slain  in  the  Masjid  al-Aksa  (or  Mosque  of 
Omar).  An  immense  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vases  were  taken  from  the 
Sakhra  (3)  ipjr  the  invaders).  The  fall  of  this  city  caused  an  extreme  commotion 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Islam  ism.    We  shall  again  touch  on  this  circumstance 
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in  the  life  of  al-Afdal  Shahanshah  (see  in  the  letter  shin.)  This  al-Afdal^  sur- 
named  {like  his  father  (4)  )  Amir  al-Juyush  {commander  of  the  troops)  had 
taken  Jerusalem  from  Sokman  Ihn  Ortuk  (5)  on  Friday^  25th  Ramadan,  A.  H. 
491,  or  (as  it  is  stated  by  some]  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  489;  he  then  ap- 
pointed a  governor  to  rule  it  in  his  name,  but  this  person,  being  unable  to  resist 
the  Franks,  yielded  the  city  up  to  them :  had  it  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ortuk  family,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  M oslim  people !  During  the 
administration  of  al*Afdal,  the  Franks  became  masters  of  many  towns  on  the 
Syrian  coast;  they  took  Caifa  (6)  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  493,  and  Kai- 
sariya  [Ccesarid)  in  494.  Al-Mustali  did  not  possess  the  least  authority  during 
the  vizirat  of  al-Afdal.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Nizar,  his  elder  brother ,  fled  to 
Alexandria:  this  Nizar  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Ismailites,  possessors  of  al-Alamut 
and  other  castles :  his  adventures  are  well  known,  but  too  long  to  be  related 
85  here  (7).  Al-Mustali  was  born  at  Cairo  on  the  20th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  469 
(August,  A.  D.  1076);  he  was  proclaimed  khalif  in  the  year  487  (A.D.  1094), 
on  the  festival  of  Ghadir  Khumm  (8),  which  is  celebrated  on  the  18th  of  Zu 
'1-Hijja;  and  he  died  at  Misr  on  the  16th  Safar,  495  (December,  A.  D.  1101). 


(i)  Ibn  KhallikAn  means  here  the  FaXimi%%  dynasty ;  but  as  he  does  not  admit  their  descent  from  FAtima^ 
daughter  of  Muhammad,  he  refuses  them  that  title. 

(2)  Thtir  political  influence,  or  more  exactly,  their  mUsion,  See  note  (9),  page  S6,  and  M.  de  Saey's 
Exposi  de  la  Religion  des  Druzes,  torn.  I. 

(3)  Ai-Sakhra  (the  stone);  the  chapel  situated  near  the  mosque  founded  at  Jerusalem  by  Omar  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  temple,  is  so  called  from  its  being  built  over  what  theMoslims  suppose  to  be  the  identical  etone 
which  served  the  patriarch  Jacob  as  a  pillow,  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the  Ladder. 

(4)  '*He  bore  the  san^e  titles  as  his  father:"  ^1  O^  o^ .  {An-Nttwairi,  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du 
Roi,  No.  702  A.) 

(tf)  Jerusalem  then  belonged  to  Taj  ad-Dawlat  Tutush  as-Saljtlki,  who  had  granted  it  in  fee  AjJLi!  to  the 
emir  Sokman.  Al-Afdal  empowered  IftlkhAr  ad-Dawlat  to  govern  the  city,  as  lieutenant  to  al-Mustali. 
—  [An-Nuutairi.]] 

(6)  Caifa  is  the  European  pronunciation  of  the  name;  in  Arabic  it  is  written  and  pronounced  Haifa. 

(7)  An-Nuwairi  gives  the  history  of  NizAr  in  these  terms : 

"Al-Mustali  was  proclaimed  khalif  on  Thursday  morning,  18th  of  Zu '1-Hijja,  A.H.  487:  it  was  al-Afdal  Amir 
al-Juyftsh  who  brought  this  about;  for,  on  the  death  of  al-Mustansir  Billah,  he  entered  the  Castle  (of  Cairo) 
in  all  haste  and  seated  him  (al-Mustali)  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  and  sent  to  his  brothers  Niz4r,  Abd 
Allah,  and  Ismail,  to  inform  them  of  their  father's  death  and  desiring  them  to  come  <iuickly.  On  arriving, 
they  saw  their  youngest  brother  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  khalifat,  at  which  they  were  filled  with  indigna- 
tion, when  al-Afdal  said  to  them :  *'  Go  forward  and  kiss  the  earth  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  our  lord 
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aUMusUli  BlUah !  Do  him  homage,  for  it  is  he  whom  the  imhm  al-Mustansir  Billah  hath  positiyely  declared 
as  his  successor  to  the  khalifat."  To  this  NizAr  answered:  '*  I  would  rather  be  cut  to  pieces  than  do  homage 
to  one  younger  than  myself,  and  moreover  I  possess  a  document  in  the  handwriting  oT  my  father,  by  which 
he  names  me  his  successor,  and  I  shall  go  and  bring  it."  He  then  withdrew  in  haste  to  get  the  paper,  and 
went  to  Alexandrit:  al-Afdal  sent  after  him  to  bring  him  back,  but  no  one  knew  whither  he  was  gone  or 
how  he  went.  So  al-Afdal  was  in  great  trouble.  Some  relate  however,  that  when  al-Mustansir  Billah  died, 
his  son  NizAr,  who  was  the  Wali  *l-Ahd  for  khalif  elect),  took  his  seat  on  the  throne  and  desired  homage  to 
be  done  to  himself;  but  al-Afdal  refused  {to  permit  thii),  through  dislike  to  NizAr,  and  he  had  a  meeting 
with  a  number  of  emirs  and  men  of  rank,  to  whom  he  said,  that  NizAr  was  come  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
they  could  not  hope  to  escape  his  severity-;  so  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  do  homage  to  his  youngest 
brother  Abft  *1-Kasim  Ahmad.  This  plan  was  approved  of  by  all  except  Mahmud  (Muhammad?)  Ibn 
MassAl  JUo*  al-Maliki,  who  had  received  from  NizAr  the  promise  of  being  named  vizir  and  general-in- 
chief  in  place  of  al-Afdal;  in  consequence,  he  informed  NizAr  of  what  was  doing;  but  al-Afdal  hastened  to 
proclaim  Ahmad  khalif  under  the  name  of  al-Mustali  Billah,  and  having  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  the  em- 
pire, he  himself  sat  down  in  the  vizir*s  seat,  and  having  introduced  the  imhm  Ali  Ibn  al-Kahh&l,  chief  kkdi 
of  Misr,  with  the  shuhi^  {legal  witnesses)^  he  caused  all  the  leading  men  of  the  empire  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  al-Mustali :  he  then  went  to  Ismail  and  Abd  Allah,  who  were  under  arrest  in  the  mosque 
at  the  Castle,  and  informed  them  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  had  been  taken  to  the  lord  al-MusUli,  and 
that  he  had  sent  his  salutations  to  them,  and  given  them  the  choice  of  swearing  allegiance  to  him  or  not;  to 
which  they  replied  that  they  acknowledged  his  authority,  since  God  had  preferred  him  to  themselves.  They 
therefore  took  the  oath,  and  a  certificate  to  that  effect  having  been  drawn  up,  was  read  in  the  presence  of 
the  emirs  by  the  shartf  SanA  al-Mulk  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhanunad  al-Husaini,  who  was  a  writer  in  the 
Chancery  Office  {see  note  (4),  page  33).  NizAr  and  his  brother  Abd  Allah  then  fled  to  Alexandria  with 
Mahm(ld  Ibn  Mass&l;  the  governor  of  that  city  was  N&sir  ad-Dawlat  Ifliktn  atr-Turki  {the  Turk),  one  of  the 
the  Mamluks  of  Amtr  al-Juyilsh  {whose  life  u)ill  be  found  in  Ibn  KhalHkdn^s  work) :  having  been  informed 
by  them  of  the  circumstances,  and  obtaining  the  promise  of  the  vizirat  for  himself,  he  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him  (NizAr],  and  the  people  of  the  city  did  the  same;  NizAr  then  received  the  surname  of  al-Mustafa 
li-dtn  illah  {the  chosen  for  GoSs  religion).  Then,  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  488,  al-Afdal  went 
forth  with  troops  to  attack  NizAr,  Ifliktn,  and  Ibn  MassAl,  who  met  him  as  he  approached  Alexandria, 
and  after  a  smart  contest,  put  him  and  his  men  to  flight.  He  then  returned  to  Misr,  and  NizAr,  assisted 
by  a  party  of  {Bedwin)  Arabs,  laid  waste  most  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  Misr.  Al-Afdal  marched 
again  to  Alexandria,  and  continued  to  besiege  it  till  the  month  of  Zii  'l-Kaada.  When  this  unfavour- 
able state  of  affairs  was  at  its  height,  Ibn  al-MassAl  had  a  dream,  on  which  he  consulted  a  foreign 
{oitrologeT)  the  next  morning:  '*Methought,'*  said  he,  "I  was  on  horseback,  and  al-Afdal  walking  in  my 
train;"  on  which  the  foreigner  remarked,  that  he  who  walked  on  the  earth  was  to  possess  it.  On  hearing  this, 
Ibn  MassAl  collected  his  wealth  and  fled  to  Lokk  s^XJ .  a  village  near  Barka,  and  from  that  time  the  power 
of  NizAr  and  Iftiktn  declined,  and  they  were  obliged  to  ask  al-Afdal  to  spare  their  lives.  On  his  making  a 
promise  to  that  effect,  the  gates  of  Alexandria  were  opened  to  al-Afdal,  who  entered  it,  and  having  seized  on 
NizAr  and  Iftiktn,  he  sent  them  to  Mur,and  Unkt  was  never  seen  after:  it  is  even  said  that  al-Afdal  had  him 
shut  up  between  two  walls  till  he  died.  NizAr  was  born  on  the  10th  of  the  first  Babt,  A.  H.  437.  As  for 
Iftiktn,  it  was  afterwards  declared  to  the  public  that  he  had  been  put  to  death.  Ibn  al-MassAl  received  a 
letter  fit>m  al-Afdal,  inviting  him  to  return  to  Misr,  which  he  did,  and  was  honourably  received  by  him." 
(Ah-Nuwairi,  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  No.  703  A.) 

Compare  this  passage  with  the  extract  of  Mirkhond  given  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  his  MAnoire  tur  le$  Assassins. 
Ibn  KhallikAn  says  that  NizAr  was  the  ancestor  or  grandfather  of  the  Ismatliies,  or  matters  of  the  miseion; 
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this  is  alsoaceounted  for  by  MirlLhond  (see  the  samtMim<Hre\  who  states  that  a  chief  of  the  Ismallite  dynasty, 
called  Hasan,  son  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Buzurk-Umtd  pretended  to  be  descended  from  NizAr,  son  of  al-Mnstansir. 

M.  de  Sacy's  Memoirs  sur  lei  As$<usins  and  Expos4  de  VHiitoire  dei  Druzei  fiimish  eyery  Information 
respecting  the  Isroatlites.    These  two  works  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

(8)  The  only  Mosltm  sect  which  celebrates  the  festival  of  Ghadir  Khumm  {the  pond  of  Khimnm)^  is  that  of 
the  Shtites.  They  relate  that  Ali  and  Muhammad  being  at  a  place  of  this  name,  lying  half  way  between 
Mekka  and  Medina,  the  prophet,  by  a  solemn  declaration,  appointed  Ali  his  successor.  rSee  De  Sacy's  Ckres- 
tomaihie,  t.  I,  p.  193.— AbA  'l-FadA,  in  his  Geography,  Arabic  text,  p.  84,  fixes  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  Khomm,) 


IBN  AL-MASHTUB. 


Abu  1-Abbas  Ahmad,  son  of  the  emir  Saif  ad-din  Abu  l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn 
Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  '1-Haija  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  '1-Halil  Ibn  Marzuban  al-Hak- 
kari,  surnamed  Imad  ad-din  (support  of  religion) ^  was  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Ibn  al-Mashtub  (son  of  the  scarred) ;  his  father  being  called  al- 
Mashtub  from  having  a  scar  on  his  face.  Ibn  al-Mashtub  was.  a  powerful 
emir,  greatly  respected  by  (contemporary)  princes^  and  considered  as  their 
equal  (1);  he  was  a  high-minded  man,  extremely  generous  and  noble  in  his 
conduct,  brave,  and  possessing  a  lofty  spirit,  so  that  those  princes  stood  in  awe 
of  him.  His  enterprises  against  them  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  a  relation  of  them  here  (2).  He  was  an  emir  of  the  empire  founded  by 
Salah  ad-din,  who  had  conceded  to  him  the  revenue  of  Naplus,  after  allotting 
one  third  of  it  to  the  support  of  Jerusalem;  this  happened  on  the  death  of 
Mashtub,  who  held  Naplus  in  fief.  Abu  l-Haija,  his  grandfather,  was  lord  of 
al-Imadiya  (Amadid)  and  a  number  of  (other)  castles  in  the  country  of  the 
Hakkars  (3).  Ibn  al-Mashtub  continued  in  high  power  and  honour  till  the 
year  in  which  the  Franks  arrived  at  Damietta  (4);  when  he  acted  in  the  manner 
which  is  publicly  known,  and  which  I  shall  give  an  account  of  in  the  life  of  al- 
Malik  al-Kamil  (5).  He  then  quitted  Egypt,  and  was  reduced  to  such  a  strait, 
that  in  the  month  of  the  second  Rabi,  he  was  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Tall 
Yafur  (6),  situated  between  Musul  and  Sinjar :  the  history  of  this  circumstance 
is  well  known  (7).  Then  the  emir  Badr  ad-din  Lulu,  Atabek  and  lord  of 
Musul,  entered  into  correspondence  with  him,  and  having  succeeded  in  allaying 
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his  apprehensions  by  deceitful  promises,  prevailed  on  him  to  surrender,  and 
swore  to  observe  the  conditions  which  he  had  offered.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Ibn  al-Mashtub  went  to  Mosul,  but  was  not  there  long  when  Badr  ad-din  arrested 
him;  this  was  in  the  year  617  (A.  D.  1220);  he  ihen  sent  him  to  al-Malik 
al-Ashraf  Muzaffar  ad-din,  hoping  to  gain  his  favour  by  this  action,  as,  in  the 
last  case,  it  was  against  him  that  Ibn  al-Mashtub  had  revolted.  Ai-Malik 
al-Ashraf  sent  his  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Harran,  where  he  was  put  into  close 
confinement  in  a  narrow  dungeon,  and  chained  with  heavy  fetters  and  hand- 
cuff :  it  is  reported  that  [in  this  wretched  state)  his  beard  and  clothes  swarmed 
vrtlh  vermin;  so  I  was  told  when  a  boy,  and  he  yet  alive.  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  person  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Ibn  Mashtub,  wrote  in  his  behalf 
the  following  distich  and  sent  it  to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf: 

0  thou,  whom  the  revolving  spheres  favour  with  continued  happiness  I  thou  art  not 
a  king  (maZtA),  but  an  angel  [malak).  Thy  mamlAk  Ibn  al-MashtClb  is  dying  in  prison ; 
set  him  free,  for  thou  alone  canst  do  it,  or  God. 

Ibn  al-Mashtub  continued  in  bondage  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the 
month  of  the  second  Rabi,  A.  H.  619  (April,  A.  D.  1222).  His  daughter  built 
him  a  mausoleum  at  the  gate  of  Ras  Ain,  to  which  city  his  corpse  was  transported 
from  Harran,  and  there  buried :  this  tomb  I  have  myself  seen. — During  his  con- 
finement, the  following  distich  was  addressed  to  him  by  a  literary  man  : 

0  Ahmad  I  thou  hast  never  ceased  to  be  Imftd  ad-dIn  [the  support  of  religion).  0 
bravest  of  those  who  ever  wielded  lance  I  Despair  not  I  though  thou  liest  in  their  pri- 
son; [the  patriarch)  Joseph  remained  in  prison  for  years. 

This  thought  is  taken  from  the  following  verses,  which  form  part  of  a  poem  86 
composed  by  al-Bohtori: 

Is  not  the  example  of  God's  pi^phet,  Joseph,  a  sufficient  consolation  for  him  who, 
like  thee,  is  imprisoned  on  an  unjjist  and  false  accusation?  He  long  remained  in  bon- 
dage with  patient  resignation,  an^  patient  resignation  made  him  master  of  an  empire. 

The  emir  Imad  ad-din  was  born  about  the  year  575  (A.  D.  1 179) ;  and  I  read 
in  a  letter  written  by  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil,  that  al-Mashtub  wrote  to  Salah  ad-din, 
informing  him  of  the  birth  of  this  son,  and  that  another  of  his  wives  was  preg- 
nant. The  answer  to  this  letter  was  drawn  up  by  al-Kadi  '1-Fadii,  who  wrote  as 
follows:  ^'  The  Emir's  letter,  announcing  two  children,  has  been  received ;  up  to 
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^^  the  present  moment  circumstances  have  been  aided  by  divine  favour ^  and  as 
**  for  the  (child)  which  cometh,  may  God  write  that  it  speed  its  way  in  safety! 
**  We  are  rejoiced  by  the  star  which  hath  risen  from  behind  its  veil;  and  we 
^^  hope  for  joy  from  the  fruit  still  remaining  in  the  bud  (8)."     As  for  Saif 
ad-din  al-Mashtub,  father  of  Imad  ad--din,  he  and  Baha  ad-din  Karakush  (whost^ 
life  shall  be  given  later)  were  stationed  in  Acre  by  Salah  ad-din,  when  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Franks  excited  his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  that  city.     Al- 
Mashtub  remained  there  till  the  Franks  laid  siege  to  it  and  took  it.     Having 
escaped  (9),  he  joined  Salah  ad-din  at  Jerusalem,  on  Thursday,  1st  of  the  latter 
Jumada,  A.  H.  588.     Ibn  Shaddad  says  [in  his  history  (10)):  *'The  sultan 
^^  was  with  his  brother  al-Malik  al-Aadil,  when  al-Mashtub  entered  unexpect- 
^^  edly;  he  rose  up  and  embraced  him  with  extreme  joy,  and,  having  caused 
^^  the  others  to  withdraw,  he  continued  in  conversation  with  him  for  a  long 
''  period."     Al-Mashtub  died  at  Naplus  on  Thursday,  26th  Shawwal,  A.H.  588 
(November,  A.  D.  1 1 92);  such  is  the  date  given  by  Imad  ad-din  al-Ispahani  in  his 
work  entitled  aUBark  as-Shdmi;  but  Ibn  Shaddad  says,  in  his  history  of  Salah 
ad-din,  that  his  death  took  place  at  Jerusalem,  on  Sunday,  23rd  Shawwal  of  that 
year  (11).     He  was  interred  in  [the  court  of)  his  house,  after  funeral  prayers 
had  been  said  over  him  in  the  Great  Mosque  {al~Masjid  al-Aksa).     None  of 
Salah  ad-din's  emirs  were  on  an  equality  with  him,  nor  even  approached  him,  in 
rank  and  influence.     They  used  to  call  him  the  grand  emir,  this  being  the  title 
by  which  he  was  known,  and  which  was  borne  by  no  other.     I  found  the  fol- 
lowing note  in  the  handwriting  of  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil:  "News  has  been  received  of 
"  the  death  of  Saif  ad-din  al-Mashtub,  emir  and  prince  of  the  Kurds;  he  died 
"  on  Sunday,  22nd  Shawwal  of  this  year,  at  Jerusalem.     His  pay  (12),  which 
"  was  furnished  out  of  the  revenues  of  Naplus  and  other  places,  amounted  to 
"  three  hundred  thousand  dinars  (13)  at  the  epoch  of  his  death:  less  than  one 
"  hundred  days  elapsed  between  his  escape  from  captivity  and  the  term  of  his 
"  existence.     Glory  to  Him  who  liveth  and  dieth  not;  who  overthroweth  the 
"  edifices  of  man!     Time  is  a  judge  exempt  from  blame!"    I  may  observe  that 
the  expression,  vi^ho  oi^erthroweth  the  edifices  of  man  ^  is  analogous  to  one  which 
occurs  in  a  verse  given  in  the  Hamdsa  (1 4) : 

The  death  of  Kais  is  not  the  death  of  a  single  man ;  it  is  the  edifice  of  a  people 
which  has  been  overthrown. 
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This  yerse  forms  part  of  an  elegy  composed  by  Abda  Ibn  at-Tabib  on  the  death 
of  Kais  Ibn  Aasim  at-Tamimi ;  the  same  who  came  from  the  desert  to  the  blessed 
prophet  with  the  embassy  of  the  Banu  Tamim,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hijra, 
when  he  became  a  Moslim.  The  prophet  then  said  of  him :  ^^  This  is  the  chief  of 
'^  those  who  dwell  in  tents  (15)."  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  celebrated 
for  his  prudence  and  authority  [among  the  tribes).  The  manner  of  parsing  the  87 
preceding  verse  is  a  subject  of  discussion  for  the  learned  in  the  Arabic  language, 
but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  entering  into  that  subject  (16).  Abii  Tam- 
mam  gives  this  verse  along  with  two  others  in  his  {Hamdsa^  chapter  of  elegies ; 
they  run  thus : 

# 
On  thee  be  the  blessing  of  God,  0  Kais,  son  of  A&sim  1  On  thee  may  his  mercy  alight, 
as  long  as  he  may  deign  to  show  mercy  I  Such  is  the  salutation  of  one  who  is  the  target 
of  adversity;  of  one  who,  coming  from  afar  to  visit  thy  country,  salutes  thee  still. 
The  death  of  Kais  is  not  the  death  of  a  single  man ;  it  is  the  edifice  of  a  people  which 
has  been  overthrown. 

Kais  Ibn  Aasim  was  the  first  person  who,  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  isla- 
mism,  buried  alive  his  female  children ;  {he  was  induced  to  do  so)  through  jea- 
lousy {for  their  honour ),  and  because  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  give  them  in 
marriage  (1 7).  This  {inhuman  practice)  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
till  abolished  by  the  Moslim  religion.  The  emir  Badr  ad-din  Lulu  died  on  Friday, 
3rd  Shaban,  A.  H.  657  (July,  A.  D.  1259),  in  the  citadel  of  Musul,  and  was 
buried  there  in  a  chapel;  he  was  then  about  eighty  years  of  age. 

(1)  Syria  was  at  that  time  lo  the  hands  of  many  feudatory  and  nearly  independent  princes. 

(2)  For  the  indication  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Hamaker's  work, 
entitled:  ExptdiHanum  a  Graeis  Franeisque  advenui  Dimyaiham  narratio,  pp.  96  and  99,  in  the  notes. 

(3)  The  Turkoman  tribe  of  HakkAr  possessed  the  country  to  the  north-east  of  Mosul. 

(4)  Literally:  The  year  ofDamieHa,  which  wu  the  615th  of  the  Hljra  (A.  D.  1218). 

(5)  n>n  al-Hashtiib  wished  to  depose  al-Malik  al-KAmil,  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  place  a  brother  of  that 
prince,  al-Malik  al-FMi,  on  the  throne. -(See  the  Annals  of  AbCi  '1-FadA.) 

(6)  The  name  of  this  castle  is  also  written  Tall  Tafdr,  Jju,  To/Md/ar,  Jp|,  and  ai-Tail  al-Adfar. 
It  lies  between  Mosul  and  Sinjar ;  is  built  on  an  isolated  hill,  and  possesses  a  spring  of  unwholesome  water. 
{Mardtid  ta-Utild.) 

(7)  See  Ahti  1-FadA's  Annals,  year  617. 

(8)  Literally :  In  iU  spathe  ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  date-tree. 

(9)  Al-Mashtftb  and  the  troops  which  defended  Acre  had  been  made  prisoners  of  war ;  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion  caused  the  garrison  to  be  put  to  death,  but  spared  some  of  the  chiefs  in  expectation  of  obtaining  from 
them  a  rich  ransom. 
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(10)  This  is  the  history  of  Sal&h  ad-dtn  published  by  Schultens,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  under  the  title  of 
Saladini  P^ita  et  res  Gesta:  the  passage  cited  here  is  to  be  found  page  223. 

(11;  See  Saladini  Vita  etres  GettcB,  page  268. 

(12)  Literally:  Bit  bread.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  perfectly  certain,  HI.  de  Sacy  has  noticed  it  in  the 
Mimoirei  de  V institute  torn.  7,  pp.  79, 104. 

(13 1  The  Alyubite  dinar  would  now  hnve  in  intrinsic  value  of  IVant  13  to  14  ^hUlJngs  sterling. 

(14)  iSee  Fr(?y tag's  llumj^sa,  pa|;e  367, 

(15  Literally:  Of  lAe  cameW-haif  people.  The  Bed  wins  itlll  cover  their  tents  with  a  lort  of  bk^k  doth 
made  of  cameb'  hair. 

(i0  Ai-Tabrtzi,  in  hb  commentAry  on  (he  Hamftsa,  notitOB  lhi§  poUtlof  diseuisioii;  il  \»  limply  thisr  tbe 
word  ,^*XljSi  {<leaih]^  U  il  iii  the  nominative  or  accus-ilive  case? 

(17)  **Ca1s  fthd'Acem  hiu  de  Maoear  hm  de  Sa'd  tils  de  leidmenal  Hb  dp  TemLm,  po^te  et  guenier  l!lustre« 
f^cut  du  tempi  de  ridolalrle  etde  Hi^lamisme,  IL  ^tait  uii  de  ceui  i]rii  entorraieni  Icurs  Biles  vivanies.  II  scGt 
rousuimari,  et  sunci^ui ii  Mahomet.  Son pr^nom ^lait  Abou  Ali^  Mou{;hflmra4j  ^  j^^^i^ I jde la  Uibu de  Yechkor, 
dans  une  incursion  contrc  les  banou  Sn'd,  enleva  une  femme  nomm#c  Biimim  A^!  wob  ^),  Qui  ^tait 
oi^ee,  ptLT  &a  mere,  de  Cais  ben  Accm.  Celui-ci  alia  la  redemander  a  llouehamradj  en  lui  proposani  une 
rancon.  Mouchnmradj  ditii  Hamim  dr  thoisirsi  elle  voulait  resler  aupres  de  lui  on  retotirner  dans  sa  faraille. 
EUe  pr^ft^rarester^  Cais,  indign<^  contre  les  femmesit  reiiot  a  sa  Iribu,  et  on  arrivanl  il  enlerr^t  vivantes  ses 
AUee,  et  s'lmpo^a  )a  loi  de  trailer  de  m^me  toule  fille  qu'll  aurait  a  Tavenir*  Lea  Arabea  imiterent  eel  eiemple; 
les  princtpaut  et  les  plus  nobles  d'entre  em  enlerraient  Inir^  litbs,  de  peur  qu'ellea  ne  fufisent  taiies  prison- 
nieres  et  que  leurs  families  ne  funinl  de^honorSes  a  cause  dVUes."— JjAaM*  L  Ul,  pp.  235-6.— Une  autre 
version  de  ce  fait  se  Irouve  dans  Meldini,  au  proverbe  j>^      ^^   J*-^^- 

"  Cau  Ills  d'Aeem  a  pu  propager  par  son  eicmplc  et  rend  re  plus  commun  parmi  Ics  Arabts  rusape  d'enter- 
rer  les  fiLles  Yivanies,  mais  cet  tisane  eiislait  d^ja  avani  lui.  ou  du  moins  on  tufiif  d'nne  maniere  quelconqua 
des  tl11e1^  au  moment  de  leur  naissauce.  Car  on  lit  dans  la  vie  du  poeie  Amrou  GIs  de  CoUhoum  (AghUni, 
II,  361),  que  Molialhil,  fr^re  de  Colaib,  ordonna  a  sa  femme  Hind,  lorsqu'cUe  acroucha  de  Leila,  de  tuer 
relte  fille.  Hind,  au  lieu  d*ci^culer  cet  ordre*  cacba  Lt\\ii,  qui  depuis  fut  mere  d'Amrou  ben  CoUhoum. 
Mohalhil  est  anlt^netir  de  40  ou  ISO  an$  a  Cals  ben  Acem.  A  pros  avoir  embrnss^  Ti  slam  is  me,  Cais  entrant  un 
jourchez  Mahomet  )e  trouva  tenant  entrc  ie&  bras  une  petite  fille  qu1l  baisait^  11  lui  dtt:  Qu'est-ce  quecette 
petite  brebis  que  tu  fiaircs ?— Ccst  ma  fille,  ri^pondit  Mshoraei,— Par  Dieu :  pour&uivit  CaTs,  j'en  ai  eu  beau- 
coup  comme  ceta,  et  je  lea  ai  loutes  enlcrrdes,  inns  en  flairer  aueune. — H  Taut  que  Dieu,  r^pliqua  Mahomel, 
ait  priv^  ton  cceur  de  tout  sentiment  d'humanit^/'     (AghAnt,  111.  236.) 

"*  Cais  renia  rislamisnic  aptcs  la  morl  de  Mahomet,  el  crut  a  la  propbiHessc  SedjAh  el  a  Mossaflama.  Khalid 
Ills  de  W^lid,  dans  son  r^ipMition  du  YemUma,  ot't  Mossatlama  Cut  tu^,  ill  prisonnier  CaTs  beo  Acem,  qui  n'^ 
ehappa  a  la  mort  qu'en  jurant  qu'il  n'l^taU  venu  atipres  de  Mosftallama  que  pour  lui  redemander  un  de  les  61i 
qn'il  luL  avaitenlev^."     (AghAnl,  UL  230.} 

**Abda,  Qu  Obil^  Bis  d'Attablb,  dont  le  vi^ritable  nom  ^tait  Yttld  BU  d'Amrou  issud'^lbd  Tat'm  (d^ignalion 
qui  s'appliquait  aui  banou  T^mlm  parce  quails  adoraient  une  idole  nomm^  T(^m  ^Y  po^  du  temps  de 
Tignorance et  de rislamisme^  Il  ^tait dans  Vannle  de  ^oman  ben  Mouerin  .i  liu  .,^  iIjlJI  qui  combalttt 
les  Persans  a  Medatn.  Asmal  disait  que  1e  plus  beau  vers  <^l^giaqne  w^o  qiA  qu'il  connatl,^iait  celul  qui 
faisait  partie  dc  I'^li^git'  d'Obda  sur  la  mort  de  Cafs  ben  Acem," 

Fur  this  note,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kiodnesi  of  M.Caussin  de  PercevaL 
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SALAH  AD-DIN  AL-IRBILL 


Abu  '1- Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  as-Sayid  Ibn  Sbaban  Ibti  Muhammad  Ihn  Jabir 
Ibn  Kahlaa  al-lrbili  {natwe  of  Jrbela)^  suruamed  Salah  ad-din  {welfare  ef 
religion)^  belonged  (o  a  great  Gamily  of  Arbela,  and  was  hdjib{\)  to  Muzaflar 
ad-din  Ibn  Zain  ad-din,  lord  of  tliat  city*  Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
his  master,  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time;  and  on  his  liberation,  in  the  year 
603  (A,  D.  1206-7),  he  left  Arbeia  and  proceeded  to  Syria  in  company  with 
al-Malik  al-Kahir  Baha  ad-din  Aiyiib,  son  of  al-Malik  al-Aadih  He  then  entered 
into  the  .service  of  al-Ma!ik  al-Mnghith^  (ona(her)  son  of  al-Mahk  al-Aadil,  who 
had  known  him  at  Arbeia,  and  now  treated  him  with  great  kindness.  On  the 
death  of  Mugbith,  Salah  ad-din  passed  into  Egypt  and  was  attached  to  the 
service  of  al-Malik  al-Kamil;  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  this  prince 
became  so  great,  that  he  entered  into  higher  favour  with  him  than  any  other 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  effect;  be  was  specially  chosen  as  the  companion  of 
his  private  moments,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  emir-  Salah  ad-din  was  n 
man  of  superior  merit  and  possessed  considerable  information  in  different 
sciences;  1  have  been  informed  that  he  knew  by  heart  (Jbtl  Hdniid)  al-Ghaz- 
zali's  treatise  on  jurisprudence,  entitled  Jl-Khoidsaj  he  wrote  also  some  good 
poetry  and  composed  elegant  distichs,  by  which  talent  he  gained  the  favour  of 
these  princes.  In  the  month  of  Muharram,  til 8  (\Jarch,  A.  D,  1221),  when 
ahMalik  al-Kamil  was  at  ut-Mansiira  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Franks,  his 
favourable  dispositions  towards  Salah  ad-din  were  altered,  and  having  causeil 
him  to  be  arrested,  he  sent  him  to  the  castle  of  Cairo,  where  he  remained  in 
close  confinement  till  the  month  of  the  second  Rabi,  623;  having  then  composed 
a  distich  and  taught  it  to  a  musician,  by  whom  it  was  sung  in  the  presence  of 
al-\lalik  al-Kamil,  the  prince  found  it  so  beautiful,  that  he  asked  who  was  \\\v 
author  ;  and  on  learning  that  it  was  wxitten  by  Salah  ad-din ^  he  ordered  luni  lo 
be  set  at  liberty.     The  distich  is  as  follows  : 

Thy  wanton  cnicHy  towards  him  who  lores  thee  cannot  remain  hidden;  thou  hast 
caused  my  life  lo  pass  away  in  sorrow  and  in  suffering.  Thy  anger  is  not  proportioned 
to  my  fault;  thou  hast  been  too  severe,  and  thy  sole  intention  wa<i  to  cause  my  death- 
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Some  state  however  that  the  distich  which  was  the  cause  of  his  liberation  ran 
thus  : 

Do  as  thou  wilt ;  thou,  thou  art  my  beloved  1  I  have  not  committed  a  fiault,  but,  as 
thou  hast  said,  many  faults.  Wilt  thou  ever  grant  that  we  pass  our  nights  together,  so 
shall  my  heart  be  freed  from  its  rust;  thou  shalt  pardon  and  I  return  [to  my  lave). 

On  coming  out  of  confmement,  he  got  into  higher  favour  than  before. — Al- 

flu  Malik  al-Kamil,  having  been  displeased  at  one  of  his  brolhers,  whose  name  was 

al-Malik  alFaiz  Sabik  ad-din  Ibralilm,  the  latter  went  to  Salab  ad-din  and  asked 

him    to  effect  a  reconciliation  j    Salab    in  consequence  wrote    these    line^    to 

al-Kamil: 

It  is  an  essential  rule  for  him  yho  is  lord  of  Egypt,  that  he  imitate  Joseph  in  kindness 
to^^ards  his  brethren.  They  acted  wrongly,  and  he  met  Ihem  with  pardon  j  when  they 
departed,  he  was  bounteous  towards  them,  and  restored  Ihem  his  affection. 

When  the  emjieror  (Frederic  the  Second^)  lord  of  Sicily ,  landed  in  Syria, 
A.  H.  G26  (A,  D.  1229)  (2),  al-^falik  al  Kamil  sent  him  Satah  ad-din  as  his 
ambassador;  antl  the  articles  of  a  treaty  having  been  adopted  and  confirmed  by 
the  oatb  of  the  emperor,  Salah  wrote  the  following  lines  to  al-Kamll ; 

The  emperor  has  taken  an  engagement  and  given  his  word  that  we  shall  have  a  last- 
ing peace.  He  was  obUged  to  confirm  it  by  oath,  and  if  he  attempt  to  break  It,  may  he 
devour  the  flesh  of  his  left  hand  (3). 

The  following  verses  are  by  the  same  : 

When  you  look  on  your  children,  know  that  when  they  tame  to  yon,  they  were 
merely  fi:)reninners  of  death  (4),  Children  arrive  to  the  stations  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
fathers  make  preparations  for  departure , 

One  of  my  friends  recited  me  these  verses,  and  attributed  them  lo  the  same 
author : 

The  day  of  resurrection  shall  be  full  of  terrors,  as  you  have  been  told?  be  therefore 
in  dread  of  it.  Let  it  suffice  yon  to  know  that  you  cannot  conceive  its  terrors,  til) 
you  taste  of  death  in  your  (earthltf}  journey. 

The  poet  Ibn  Onain  wrote  a  letter  from  Damascus  to  Salah  ad-din  in  Egypt;  (1 
have  been  informed  by  my  master  Afif  ad-din  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Adlan  the 
grammarian  and  interpreter,  native  of  Mosul,  that  this  letter  was  in  ihehand^ 
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writing  of  Ibn  Onain  himself  and  contained  his  dying  injunctions);  it  began 
thus: 

I  reveal  to  you  the  treatment  which  I  received  from  Fortune,  whose  vicissitudes  have 
already  cut  my  wings ;  how  can  a  sick  man,  who  is  oppressed  by  afflictions,  recover,  as 
long  as  he  does  not  see  the  face  of  health  (or  the  face  ofSaldh  adrdin)t 

The  poetical  pieces  of  Salah  ad-din  and  his  distichs  have  been  collected  into 
separate  volumes. — He  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  dignity  and  honour 
under  al-Malik  al-Kamil  and  the  other  princes  (of  the  /hmiljr) ;  but  having 
accompanied  al-Kamil  in  an  official  capacity  on  his  expedition  to  Asia  Minor,  he 
fell  sick  at  the  army,  near  the  town  of  Suwaida(5),  and  was  therefore  transported 
to  ar*Roha  (Edessa)^  but  died  before  his  arrival ;  this  took  place  on  Saturday  the 
20th,  or  on  the  25th  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  631  (September,  A.  D,  1234);  he  was 
buried  without  the  walls  of  Edessa,  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Harran  Gate.  His 
son  had  his  body  removed  later  to  Egypt  and  interred  in  a  mausoleum  at  the 
lesser  Karafa;  this  was  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  637 
(March,  A.D,  1240);  I  was  then  at  Cairo. — Salah  ad-din  was  about  sixty  years 
old  when  he  died.  Since  (writing  the  aboife)^  I  discovered  the  date  of  his 
birth;  it  took  place  in  the  month  of  the  second  Rabi,  572  (October,  A.  D.  1 176), 
at  Arbela. — Irbil  (Jrbela)  is  a  large  city  near  Mosul,  and  lying  to  the  east  of  it.  80 


(1)  See  Bihlioihkqw  OHmtale,  Hagbb. 

(8)  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  LIX,  and  M.Reinaud'a  Bxtraits  des  Hittoriens  arabes  relatifs 
OMX  Croitades,  page  428;  a  very  correct  and  useful  work. 

(3)  This  silly  stuff  could  only  be  tolerated  in  the  original  language,  as  its  quibbles  and  double  meanings  are 
lost  in  the  translation.  The  first  Terse  may  signify:  The  vaunting  emperor  has  jpretended,  etc.,  or,  The  em- 
peror  prince  hat  said.  The  second  verse  signifies  literally :  He  has  drunk  the  oath  (or  drunk  his  right  hand), 
and  if  he  attempt  to  break  it,  may  he  eat  the  flesh  of  his  left  (through  disappointment  and  rage).  The  ei- 
pression  to  drink  an  oath  has  its  equivalent  in  English,  and  might  be  rendered  by  to  swallow  an  oath,  that 
is,  to  take  it  by  compulsion.  A  verse  of  the  Koran;  the  STfh  of  the  second  Surat,  has  given  rise  to  this  ex- 
pression;  it  Is  there  said  that  they  (the  children  of  Israel)  were  made  to  drink  down  the  calf  into  their  hearts: 
an  allusion  to  Exodus,  iiiii.  20.    See  also  al-Harlri,  page  09. 

(4)  That  is:  Children  and  death  come  to  man,  but  children  arrive  first,  having  outrun,  or  cut  the  way  of 
death;  as  the  original  expresses  it. 

•v5)  Suwaida  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes. 
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AZIZ  AD-DIN  AL-MASTAWFI. 

Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  Ibn  Hamid  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Iljn  AH  Ibn 
Mahmud  Ibn  Hibal  Allah  Ibn  Aluh  aUIspahani,  surnamed  Aziz  ad-din  {great  in 
religwn)j  al-MasLawfi  (1),  was  uncle  lo  Imad  ad-din  al-Fspahaiii,  whose  life  shall 
be  given  in  this  work,  Azir  ad-din  filled  several  elevated  and  influential  situ- 
ations at  the  court  of  the  Seljiik  princes,  and  was  always  in  high  favour;  the 
ne^y  flocked  to  him  for  assistance,  and  poets  came  to  praise  him  and  were 
richly  recompensed.  The  celebrated  poet  Abu  Muhammad  al- Hasan  Ibn 
Ahmad  Ibn  Jakina  of  Baghdad,  makes  the  following  allusion  to  him  in  one  of 
his  kasidits  (2) : 

Let  us  then  rein  wmt  camels  towards  Irak,  and  a  rich  meed  shall  be  measured  to  as 
from  the  wealth  uf  al-Azk, 

His  praises  were  celebrated  also  hy  xhti  kadi  Abu  Bakr  al-Arrajani,  whose  life  has 
been  already  given ;  among  other  eulogiums  on  him,  he  composed  the  long  kasida 
from  which  are  extracted  the  verses  there  mentioned,  and  which  rhyme  in  if  (3), 
His  nephew  Imad  ad-din  often  expressed  his  pride  in  possessing  such  an  uncle^ 
and  he  makes  frequent  mention  of  him  in  his  works.  Tow^ards  the  end  of  his 
life,  Aziz  ad -din  was  treasurer  lo  Mahmud  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Malekshah  Ibn 
Alp  Arslan  as-Saljtiki ;  this  Sultan  had  married  the  daughter  of  his  uncle,  the 
sultan  Sinjar  Ibn  Malakshah;  on  her  death,  his  uncle  required  him  to  deliver  up 
die  marriage  gift  which  she  had  received  from  her  family,  consisting  of  a  variety 
of  precious  and  rare  articles,  such  as  were  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  treasuries 
of  kings:  Mahmud  refused  acceding  to  this  demand,  and  being  apprehensive  that 
Aziz  ad-din  would  give  his  testimony  respecting  the  properly  she  had  brought 
witli  her  (and  which  was  well  know^n  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  treasurer),  he 
caused  him  to  he  arrested  and  sent  him  to  be  confined  in  I  he  castle  of  Takrit, 
which  was  al  that  time  one  of  his  possessions  (4).  He  afterwards  put  him  to 
deathf  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  525  (A<  D.  J 130-1).  His  nephew  Imad 
ad -din  stales  in  the  Khanda^  that  he  was  born  at  Ispahan,  A,  H.  472  (A.  D, 
1079-80J,  and  was  put  to  death  alTakrit  in  526  (A.D.  H31);  it  was  at  Bagh- 
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dad  Ihat  he  was  arrested.  The  same  writer  says  that  when  his  uncle  was  slain, 
the  emirs  Najm  ad-din  Aiyub,  father  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din,  and  his  bro* 
ther  Asad  ad-<lin  Shirkuh  were  both  in  the  castle,  of  which  they  were  then 
governors;  and  that  they  endeavoured  to  save  Aziz  ad-din,  but  without  success. 
— Aluh  is  a  Persian  word,  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  which  is  Okdb  [eagle). — 
Ispahdnihas  been  already  explained  (5). 


(1)  At  the  court  of  Arbela,  under  the  government  of  Zain  ad-dtn  and  his  son  Aht  1-Muzaffar  K&kubftri 
ihe  Mastawfi,  pr  secretary  of  state,  took  rank  immediately  after  the  vizir. 

(2)  It  appears  from  this,  and  from  a  passage  in  the  life  of  al-Hartri,  that  Ibn  Jaklna  was  living  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hijra.  Imkd  ad-dtn  al-Ispah&ni  gives  some  specimens  of  his  poetry  in  the  Eha- 
rida,  and  praises  the  author  most  highly,  but  does  not  furnish  the  least  information  respecting  him.  (See 
Kharida^  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  ancien  foods,  No.  1447,  fol.  30  verso). 

[t)  See  page  135.    The  extract  commences  thus :  I  never  roamed  through  distant  regions,  etc. 

(4)  The  principal  cities  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  the  neighbouring  states,  were  at  that  time  held  as  fiefs 
by  a  great  number  of  nearly  independent  emirs,  who  were  almost  always  embroiled  in  war  with  each  other ; 
so  that  many  of  these  cities,  and  Takrtt  among  the  rest,  were  frequently  changing  masters. 

(5)  See  page  74. 


ORTUK  IBN  AKSAB. 


Ortuk  Ibn  Aksab,  ancestor  of  the  Ortukide  princes,  was  a  Turkoman  who  had 
got  possession  of  Hulwan  and  al-Jabal  (Persian  Irak) ;  he  afterwards  went  to 
Syria,  having  left  the  service  of  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Nasr  Muhammad  Ibn 
Jabir^  through  fear  of  the  sultan  Malakshah(l);  this  was  in  the  year  478  or 
479  (2).  He  then  governed  Jerusalem  in  the  name  of  Tutush  (3),  a  prince 
of  the  Seljuk  family ^  whose  life  shall  be  given.  Ortuk  having  died  there  in 
the  year  which  we  shall  mention  further  on,  his  two  sons,  Sokman  and  Il-Ghazi, 
became  governors  of  the  city,  and  continued  in  the  exercise  of  power  till  the 
month  of  Shawwal,  491  (September,  A.  D.  1098};  when  al-Afdal  Shahan-90 
shah  Amir  al-Juyush  marched  from  Egypt  with  an  army  and  took  Jerusalem 
from  these  two  princes.  They  then  retired  to  Mesopotamia  and  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  Diar  Bakr,  and  the  present  lord  of  the  castle  of  Maridin  is  one  of 
their  descendants.     In  the  year  501 ,  Najm  ad-din  U  Ghazi  became  lord  of  Mari*- 
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dtn;  the  sultan  Muhammad  had  before  that  appointed  him  as  his  resident 
agent  (4)  at  Baghdad.  Ortuk's  other  son,  Sokman,died  of  a  quinzy  in  the  year 
498  (towards  the  end  of  k.  D.  1104),  at  a  place  hetween  Tripoli  and  Jerusa- 
lem (5).  Ortuk  possessed  a  penetrating  mind;  he  was  a  man  of  resolution  and 
activity^  and  was  highly  fortunate  in  all  his  enterprises  :  died  A.  H.  484 
(A.  D.  1091). — The  word  Aksab  is  sometimes  written  Aksak. 


(1)  The  printed  text,  in  conformity  ^th  the  IISS.,  names  this  sultan  Muhammad  son  of  If  alakshah.  This 
extraordinary  mistake  I  haye  sufTered  to  remain,  the  duty  of  an  editor  being  to  respect  even  the  errors  of  his 
author. 

(2)  Such  is  the  correct  date;  it  is  singular  that  Ibn  KhallilL&n  should  assign  this  event  to  the  year  448  or 
449,  which  incredible  error  I  have  allowed  to  subsist  in  the  Arabic  text  through  respect  for  the  unanimity  of 
my  manuscripts.  Xhu  al-Athlr  places  this  event  in  the  year  479.  It  was  in  A.H.  477,  that  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat, 
general  of  Ifalakshah,  having  under  his  orders  Ortuk  Ibn  Aksab,  marched  against  Sharaf  ad-Dawlat 
Muslim  Ibn  Koraish,  and  besieged  him  in  Amid.  Sharaf  ad-Dawlat  escaped  however  from  the  city,  having 
bribed  Ortuk  to  let  him  pass.  It  was  therefore  for  a  good  reason  that  Ortuk  apprehended  the  anger  of 
Malakshah,  and  fled  to  Syria. 

(3)  In  the  Annals  of  khd  '1-Fad&,  Reiske  writes  this  name  Tanush,  but  Ibn  Khallikin  gives  its  true  promm- 
ciation. 

(4)  Haiidenl  agent  Las-^,  which  is  a  Persian  word;  the  charge  itself  was  called  JxCar^.  When  the  Se^^ 
dynasty  flourished,  the  khalifii  of  Baghdad  exercised  only  a  spiritual  authority  over  the  provinces  of  the  Mos- 
lim  empire ;  even  in  that  city,  which  was  under  their  immediate  government,  they  were  frequently  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Influence  of  the  sultan,  who  usually  resided  at  Ispahan  or  Hamadan.  Those  princes  kept  a 
resident  agent  at  the  court  of  Baghdad*  and  were  thus  enabled  to  controul  the  khalifs  in  the  very  seat  of  their 
dominion.  When  the  Moguls  overrun  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  they  abstained  from  placing  garri- 
sons in  the  cities  which  had  surrendered,  being  averse  to  enfeebling  the  active  force  of  their  army:  they 
merely  left  resident  agents  in  the  places  which  had  acknowledged  their  authority,  after  making  all  the  inha- 
bitants responsible  for  their  safety.  (See  khd  '1-Fada*s  Anuab,  year  SttS ;  see  also  M.  Reinaud's  ExlraiU 
itAutewrs  arabes  relatives  aux  CroisadeSy  page  126.) 

(6)  khtk  '1-Fad&  says,  after  Ibn  al-Athlr,  that  he  died  at  Kariatain  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  to  which  city  he 
was  travelling  in  all  haste,  that  he  might  defend  it  against  the  Franks.  This  induces  me  to  think  that  the 
word  styJt  in  the  printed  Arabic  text  is  a  fault,  though  it  is  so  written  in  the  manuscripts;  the  true  read- 
ing is  probably  s!}*)  1,  and  the  passage  will  then  signify  that  he  died  between  Tripoli  and  Jerusalem  as  he  ¥xu 
Jowmeying  to  war  against  the  infidels. 


AL-BASASIRI. 

Abu  '1-Harith  Arslan  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Basasiri  at-Turki  [the  Turh),  general 
of  the  Turkish  troops  at  Baghdad  (1),  is  said  to  have  been  a  mamluk  belonging  to 
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Baha  ad-DawIat  Ibn  Adad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih.     It  was  he  who  revolted  at 
Baghdad  against  the  khalif  al-Kaim  biamr  iUah,  who  had  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  all  the  Turkish  troops,  invested  him  with  sovereign  authority,  and  ordered 
his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  the  hhotba  (2)  from  all  the  pulpits  of  Irak  and  Khu- 
zistan.     His  power  had  thus  become  very  great,   and  all  the  [neighbouring) 
princes  stood  in  awe  of  him;  but  he  then  revolted  against  the  imam  al-Kaim, 
and  having  expelled  him  from  Baghdad,  caused  the  hhotba  to  be  said  in  the 
name  of  the  (Fdtimiie  khalif)  al-Mustansir  al-Obaidi,  lord  of  Egypt.     Al-K&im 
then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  emir  of  the  Arabs  (3),  Muhi  ad-din  (reviver  of  reli- 
gion) Ahn  '1-Harith  Muharish  Ibn  al-Mujalli  al-Okaili,  lord  of  al-Hadttha  and 
Aana  (4),  from  whom  he  obtained  every  thing  necessary  for  his  maintenance 
during  an  entire  year,  when  Togrulbek  the  Seljukide  came  to  his  assistance, 
and  having  attacked  and  slain  al-Basasiri,  reinstated  al-Kaim  in  Baghdad.     The 
khalif  made  his  entry  to  that  city  precisely  one  year  after  leaving  it,  and,  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  in  which  he  had  quitted 
it:  the  history  of  this  circumstance  is  well  known  (5).     Al-Basastri  was  killed 
at  Baghdad  by  the  soldiers  of  the  sultan  Togrulbek,  on  Thursday,  1 5th  of  Zu 
*1-Hijja,  or,  according  to  Ibn  al-Azimi  (6)  in  his  history,  on  Tuesday,  11  th  Zu 
'l-Hijja,  451   (January,  A.  D.  1060).    His  head  was  borne  in  parade  through 
the  city,  and  his  body  attached  to  a  gibbet  opposite  to  the  gate  of  Nuba. — Basd- 
siri  means  native  of  Basa,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Fars;  this  name  is  pro- 
nounced in  Arabic  Fasa^  and,  in  that  case,  the  relative  adjective  derived  from 
it  is  Fasawi.     The  grammarian  Abii  Ali  '1-Farisi,  author  of  the  Iddhj  was  a 
native  of  this  place;  he  was  also  surnamed  al-Fasawi;  but  the  Persians  employ 
Basdslriy  a  word  of  irregular  formation.     Arslan's  master  was  a  native  of  Basa, 
for  which  reason  it  was  that  he  himself  was  named  al-Basasiri.     The  preceding 
observation  is  made  by  as-Samani,  on  the  authority  of  the  learned  Abu  '1-Abbas 
Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Baba  al-Kabisi.     This  word  contains  additional  letters  to 
those  which  form  the  root  from  which  it  is  derived. — The  emir  MuhArish  died 
in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.J).  499  (October,  A.  D.  1 1 05),  aged  upwards  of  eighty. 
His  genealogy  is  as  follows :  Muharish  Ibn  al-Mujalli  Ibn  Akith  Ibn  Kabban  Ibn 
Shaab  Ibn  al-Mukallad  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  al-Muhanna ;  the  rest  of  the 
series  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  al-Mukallad  Ibn  al-Musatyab. 
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(1)  It  appears  from  al-Mas&di's  MurHij  ad-Dahab,  that  al-Motaa im  was  the  first  khalif  who  had  a  body 
of  Turks  in  his  senrice;  their  number  was  at  first  four  thousand,  and  they  were  distinguished  from  the  other 
troops  bj  their  rich  dress  and  accoutrements,  which  were  of  silk  and  gold. 

(2)  Ehotha  is  the  name  giren  to  the  sermon  pronounced  on  Fridays  from  the  pulpits  of  the  great  moMiues 
in  all  Moslim  countries;  it  begins  by  a  declaration  of  God's  attributes  and  unity,  and  an  invocation  of  his 
henedktions  upon  Ihe  prophet.  bi&  ramily,  and  successors ;  then  folio wb  a  prayer  for  the  reigalng  khalif  and 
fur  Ihe  priDce  who  eiercises  civil  power  in  the  state.  Tlie  ri§;ht  of  being  named  in  the  fihotba  and  Ihal 
of  coining  maney  are  two  of  the  prinr ipal  privileges  possessed  by  Ihe  temporal  sovereign,  and  the  special 
matki  of  hi»  legitimacy.     (See  D'Ohsions  Empire  Othoman,  torn.  11^  pag.  204  «t  »9q.;  and  dHerbelot'i 

(3j  The  emir  of  the  Arabi  under  the  kbaUf»  appears  to  have  filled  Uie  tame  functions  as  the  Ghassanide 
princes  did  utider  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire*  and  the  princes  of  Htra  under  the  Persians :  the;  were 
phjlari^hs*  or  con  troll  cts  of  the  nomadic  tribes, 

[i]  Tbe^  are  the  namea  of  two  clticii  in  Mesopotamia. 

(5)  See  Xbik  'l-FadA's  AnnaU,  year  4^. 

(6)  Abo  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  itl-Aflmi  is  author  of  a  chroniele  and  a  biitorj  of  Aleppo,  hi« 
native  place.     [Bajji  Khali fu.  Noi.  ^258,  2205.) 


NUR  AD-DIN  ARSLAN  SHAH, 

Abu  't-Harilh  Ai^Ian  Shah  Ibn  Izz  ad-din  Masud  Ihn  Kuth  ad-din  Maudud 
ill  Ihn  Imad  ad-din  Zinki  Ibn  Ak  Sunkurj  lord  of  Mosul,  and  geoerally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Atabek(l),  bore  the  litle  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil  Nur  ad-din 
{the  just  prince^  light  of  religion)',  (the  livtfs  of  a  number  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  same  family  shall  be  giTen  under  their  respective  letters.)  Niir  ad-din 
obtained  the  government  of  Mosul  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  whose  life  is 
mentioned  the  date  of  that  event (2).  This  prince  was  a  man  of  acute  mind  and 
skilled  in  the  management  of  slate  affairs  :  he  passed  over  to  the  sect  of  as-Shafi, 
and  was  the  first  of  liis  family  who  profess^ed  the  doctrines  of  that  imam  (3): 
a  college  of  extraordinary  beauty  was  founded  by  him  at  Mosul  for  the  Shafiles* 
He  died  on  Saturday  evening,  '28lh  Rajah,  007  (January,  A.  D.  121 1),  [as  he  wa.'^ 
making  an  excursiott)  on  the  Tigris  (4)  in  a  shabbdra  or  barge  (5)  outside  of 
Mosul.  (The  species  of  boat  which  the  people  of  that  country  call  shabbdm 
bears  in  Egypt  the  name  of  harrdka  (6),  )  His  death  was  kept  secret  till  he  was 
borne  to  the  palace  at  Mosul;  he  was  buried  in  a  mausoleum  erected  in  the  col- 
lege just  mentioned-     He  left  two  sons,  al-Malik  al-Kahir  Izz  ad -din  Masud  and 
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al-^alik  al-Mansur  Imad  adHlin  Zmki;  for  information  respecting  these  princes, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  life  of  their  grandfather  Masiid.  As  we  have  there 
stated,  it  was  his  son  al-Malik  al-Kahir  by  whom  he  was  succeeded.  Al-Malik 
al*Kahir  was  master  of  {the  mambik)  Badr  ad-din  Abd  '1-Fad3ul  Luh^i,  who  gained 
possession  of  Mosul  towards  the  end  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  630  (July,  A.  D.  1233). 
He  had  been  lieutenant-governor  of  that  city  and  then  declared  himself  inde- 
pendent. Mention  has  been  already  made  of  him  in  the  life  of  Ibn  al-Mash- 
tAb(7). 


(1)  Sm  d'Herbelot*8  Bih.  OHmt.  Atabik. 

(2)  Izz  ad-dtn  Mu&d  died  A.  H.  589  (k.  D.  1193.) 

(3)  I  believe  that  his  family  were  Hanefites.    It  is  certain  that  the  celebrated  N&r  ad-dtn  MahmOd,  his 
grandfather's  brother,  was  of  that  sect.    See  M.  Reinaud*s  ExtraiU,  etc.,  page  156. 

(4)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hosnl,  the  Tigris  bears  the  name  of  a»-^hatt  {the  river);  it  is  a  word  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  with  this  signification. 

(5)  M.  de  Sacj,  in  his  translation  of  Abdallattf,  page  309,  hesitates  respecting  the  right  orthography  of 
this  word ;  but  al-T&fl,  in  his  Annals,  year  007,  fiies  it  as  it  is  here  given. 

(0)  The  word  harrdka  signifies  a  boat  or  barge.    See  If.  Reinaud's  ExtraitSf  stc,  page  415,  note. 
(7)  See  page  laa. 


AZHAR  IBN  AS-SAMMAN. 


AbA  Bakr  Azhar  Ibn  Saad  as-Samman  was  a  native  of  Basra  (al^-Basn)  and 
adopted  member  of  the  tribe  of  Bahila;  he  tanght  the  Traditions  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Hamid  at-Tawil  (1),  and  the  people  of  Irak,  who  had  received  them  from 
him,  transmitted  them  on  his  authority.  He  was  a  companion  of  Abu  Jaafar 
al-Mansur  before  that  prince  obtained  the  khali&t,  but  having  gone  after- 
wards to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  was  refused  admittance  by  al-Man- 
sur's  orders;  he  therefore  waited  for  a  day  of  public  audience,  and  then  made 
him  his  salutation,  on  which  the  khalif  said  to  him^  ''What  has  brought 
**  you  here?"  He  replied:  **I  come  to  congratulate  you  on  your  acces- 
^'  sion  to  the  supreme  authority."  On  this,  al-Mansi\r  said  :  *^  Give  him  one 
^^  thousand  dinars  and  say  Co  him :  '  You  have  now  fulfilled  the  duty  of  coiigra- 
''  tulation,  so  come  not  to  me  any  more/  '*     Azhar  then  retired,  but  returned 
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the  ensuing  year,  and  admittance  having  been  denied  to  him^  he  entered  on  a 
day  of  public  audience  as  before,  and  saluted  the  khalif,  who  said:  '^What  brings 
**  you  here?"  The  other  answered :  "I  was  told  that  you  were  sick,  and  there- 
'*  fore  came  to  visit  you/*  '*Give  him  a  thousand  dinars,"  said  al-Mansur, 
**  and  tell  him  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick,  so  he  must  not 
**  return  here  egain^  for  I  am  seldom  sick."  On  this  Azhar  wont  aAvay,  but  re- 
turned ihe  following  year  at  a  similar  audience.  *'What  brings  you?"  said 
the  khalir  "1  heard  you  utter  an  invocation/'  replied  Azhar,  **  and  am 
**  come  to  know  what  you  desire/'  **  Know,  fellow!"  retorted  al-Mansur,  *' that 
**  my  invocation  has  not  been  heard ;  every  year  I  pray  God  to  keep  you  away 
'^  from  me,  and  yet  you  still  come/'  The  adventures  of  Azhar  and  the  slo^ 
ries  told  of  him  arc  well  known  (2):  he  was  born  A.  H.  Ill  (A.  D.  729),  and 
died  in  203  (A.  D,  81 8-9),  or,  some  say,  207, — Azhar  is  (Jmre)  a  proper  name 
{not  a  surname ,)—*Sammdn  means  one  who  sells  or  carries  butter  (Samn). — 
Al-Basri  or  al-Buri  signiGes  natwe  of  Basra ^  which  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  cities  of  Irak;  it  was  founded  after  the  promulgation  of  Islamism;  {the 
kbalif)  Omar  Ibn  al-Khatlab  having  caused  it  to  be  built  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  llijra  by  Otba  Ibn  Ghazvvan  (3)*  Ibn  Kutaiba  says,  in  that  chapter  of 
the  SecretatYs  Guide y  where  he  treats  of  the  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  names  of  countries,  that  basrat  [as  the  name  of  this  ciff  is  written 
ill  Arabic)  means  one  soft  stone ^  and  on  suppressing  the  final  letter,  it  must  be 
pronounced  bisra^  and  for  this  sole  reason  it  is  that  the  word  bisri  is  allowed  to 
be  employed  (mth  t/te  sigmjication  of  native  of  Basra).  The  word  bisr  also 
means  a  soft  stone  according  to  (aU-Jauhari)  in  his  lexicon,  the  Sahah, 

(1)  AM  Obaida  Hamid  Ibn  Abd  ar-Hahmi^n  at-BasrL  a  Tdbi  of  (be  bigbesl  authorUj^,  was  a  client  of  thp 
celebrftled  Talbal  al-Talh^l  al-KbuzAi.  He  was  surnamcd  ai-Tmcit  {the  long  or  the  tnU),  because  one  of  bis 
neigbbours.  who  also  bare  tbe  name  of  Hamld^  was  of  a  \o\\  slature  and  was  callt^d  Uamld  the  sborl  (af -fa- 
ff r).  Same  say  tbitt  be  n^ceived  tbe  appdlatlon  of  the  lang^  on  accounl  of  tbe  lengtb  of  bis  Arm&i  as  witb 
oiift  hand  be  could  reach  lo  the  edge  of  the  pulpit,  whilst  he  touched  the  {^ound  with  ihe  other.  Re  expired 
suddenly  as  lie  was  saying  his  prayers.  His  de^tb  look  place  towards  A.  U.  iJ3  (A.  D.  760).  {At-Ydfi 
Tab.al-FMkaJtd) 

(2)  NoDe  of  ibe  historians  whom  I  have  consulted  relate  any  anecdotes  respecting  Azhar  eicepl  ibeone  jutt 
given.  Al-\Afl,  who  places  his  death  in  the  year  203,  says  that  al-Mamfln's  iiherality  in  tbi&  case  was  very 
lingular  and  bis  palienee  ihc  more  extraordinary,  as  he  was  of  a  violent  character ;  and  that  if  the  Mine  thlog 
bad  happened  to  al-Hajjilj,  he  would  have  put  Ibe  aulbor  of  il  to  death  or  inQicl^d  on  him  a  severe  punisb- 
menl, 

i3)  See  IboRutaiba's  account  of  the  founding  of  Basra  in  Abti'l-FadAi  AnnaU,  vol  It  note  Ul. 
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OSAMA  IBN  MURSHID. 


Abu  1-Muzaffar  Osama  Ibn  Murshid  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-M ukallad  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  92 
Munkid  (1)  al-Kinani  al-Kalbi  as-Shaizari  {member  of  the  tribe  of  Kindna 
which  descends  from  that  of  Kalh,  natwe  of  Shaizar)^  and  surnamed  Muwai- 
yad  ad-DawIat  Majd  ad-din  [strengthened  in  empire^  glory  of  religion)^  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful,  learned,  and  intrepid  members  of  the  Munkid  family,  lords 
of  the  castle  of  Shaizar.  He  composed  a  number  of  works  on  different  branches 
of  general  literature,  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Ibn  al-Mastawfi  in  his  history  of 
Arbela,  who  mentions  his  name  in  the  list  of  the  remarkable  men  who  visited 
that  city;  he  gives  also  some  extracts  from  his  poetry.  The  katib  Imad  ad-din 
mentions  him  in  the  Kharida,  and,  after  making  his  eulogium,  says :  '  'He  dwelt  at 
^^  Baghdad,  but  that  city  became  repulsive  to  him,  as  the  house  (in  which  merit  is 
^'  not  acknowledged)  becomes  repulsive  to  a  man  of  a  generous  mind;  he  there- 
'^  fore  passed  into  Egypt  and  remained  there  with  the  rank  of  emir  and  honoured 
'^  with  public  respect,  till  the  period  of  Ibn  Ruzzik's  administration,  when  he 
^^  returned  to  Syria  and  sojourned  at  Damascus.  Then  fortune  cast  him  into 
^'  Hisn  Kaifa,  where  he  remained  till  Salah  ad-din,  on  gaining  possession  of 
^'  Damascus  (in  A.  H.  570),  called  him  (to  his  court):  he  was  then  upwards  of 
**  eighty  years  of  age.'*  Another  writer  says  that  Osama  went  to  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  az-Zafir,  who  had  then  for  vizir  al-Aadil  Ibn  as-Sallar :  this  visir  treated 
him  generously,  but  he  was  assassinated  through  his  machinations,  as  shall  be 
related  in  the  history  of  his  life.  Since  (transcribing  the  foregoing  pas- 
sages)  I  found  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Osama  addressed  to  ar-Rashid  Ibn 
az-Zubair,  that  he  might  insert  it  in  his  Kitdb  al-Jindn;  that  note  is  dated, 
Misr^  in  the  year  541 .  This  is  a  proof  that  he  came  to  Egypt  during  the 
administration  of  Ibn  as-Sallar  (2) ;  and  he  remained  there  till  the  assassination 
of  that  vizir,  for  no  one  contests  that  he  was  in  Egypt  when  the  murder  was 
committed.  His  collected  poetical  works  form  two  volumes  and  are  in  every 
person's  hands;  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  them  in  his  own  handwriting  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  the  following  passages  .- 

Assume  not  a  borrowed  insensibility  when  abandoned  by  those  you  love ;  for  your 
force  will  fail  under  their  protracted  aversion.  Know  that  thy  heart  will  return  to 
them  either  of  its  own  accord  or  despite  its  reluctance. 

23 
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On  Ibn  Talib  of  Misr,  whose  house  was  burnt  down  : 

See  how  the  progress  of  time  constrains  us  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  destiny ; 
Ibn  Taltb  never  lit  a  fire  in  his  house  (through  avarice)^  yet  by  fire  it  was  destroyed* 

A  similar  cit  cum  stance  to  this  befel  aUWajih  Ibn  Sura,  a  bookseller  (3)  at 
Cairo:  he  had  in  that  city  a  house  noted  for  its  elegance,  and  which  was  burned 
down;  this  gave  rise  to  the  following  lines,  composed  by  Nashw  al-Mulk  {rise  of 
the  empire)  Abu  *l  Hasan  AH  tbn  Mufrij,  surnamed  Ibn  al  Munajjim  [son  of 
the  astrologer)^  who  was  a  native  of  Maanat  an-Noman,  but  lived  and  died  in 
Egypt: 

On  looking  at  Ibn  Sflra's  house ^  in  which  the  fire  burned  with  a  clear  and  ardent 
^        flame,  I  said:  ''Thus  it  is  with  wealth  gained  by  iniquity  \  in  a  little  time  it  is  hurled 
*•  to  ruin.     This  man  was  in  fact  a  long-lived  infidel;  but  Gehenna  came  upon  him 
"  whilst  he  imagined  that  it  would  yet  be  tardy  in  its  progress  towards  him/* 

The  second  of  these  verses  is  taken  fiom  an  expression  of  the  blessed  pro* 
phet's,  who  said:  'Mf  a  man  gain  wealth  by  iniquity  (mahdmsh)^  God  will  send 
**  it  to  ruin  [nakdbir)S'  The  word  mahmvish  means  whatever  is  forbidden,  and 
nahabir  signifies  precipices.  As  for  al-Wajih  [Wajih  ad-din^  res]>ectable  for 
rehgion),  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Sura,  the  following  was  his  real 
name:  Abu  1-Futuh  Nasir  Ibn  Abi  1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Khalf  at-Ansari;  he  was  a 
book-agent  of  extensive  business  in  Misr,  and  used  to  sit  in  the  vestibule  of  his 
house  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his  profession,  and  offering  books  for  sale  to 
93  men  of  rank  and  learning;  as  ihey  were  accustomed  to  assemble  there  every  Sun- 
day and  WednesdaVj  and  remain  till  the  houi*s  of  sale  were  over.  On  the  death 
of  as-Silafif  be  travelled  down  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  buying  his  books, 
He  died  at  Misr  on  tlie  16th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  607  (October,  A,  D.  I210)»  and 
was  buried  in  the  Karafa  (4)  near  tliat  city.  A  piece  of  Ibn  Munkid's  contains 
I  he  following  verse,  in  which  he  describes  his  enfeebled  state  : 

Strange,  that  my  hand  should  be  too  weak  to  hold  a  pen  I  that  hand  which  used  to 
break  lances  in  the  breasts  of  lions. 

I  extract  also  from  Ins  collected  poetical  works  the  following  lines,  which  he 
wrote  in  answer  to  some  verses  addi^essed  to  him  by  his  father: 

I  complain  not  of  the  faithlessness  of  those  whom  I  loved ;  yet,  had  complaints  availed, 
I  should  have  given  them  utterance,    I  was  fatigued  with  reproaching  them,  and,  in 
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despair,  1  left  them ;  never  shall  they  be  of  those  in  whom  I  will  place  my  hopes. 
When  their  sarcasms  cut  me  to  the  heart,  I  stifled  my  anguish  and  concealed  the  pain 
they  caused ;  and  I  went  to  meet  them  with  smiles,  as  if  I  had  nothing  heard  nor  seen. 
They  accused  me  of  crimes  which  my  hands  did  not  commit;  which  I  had  neither  com- 
manded nor  forbidden.  No,  by  Allah  I  1  have  never  harboured  nor  meant  such  perfidy 
as  they  openly  manifest.  On  the  day  of  judgment  we  shall  meet  again ;  and  the  volume 
(in  which  are  inscribed  the  actions  of  mankind)  shall  then  reveal  what  crimes  are  theirs; 
what,  mine. 

The  two  verses  which  follow  are  in  the  same  rhyme  and  measure  ae  the  pre- 
ceding, and  were  inserted  by  him  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  relations;  they  are  the 
height  of  tenderness  : 

Men  before  me  have  complained  of  the  pains  of  separation ;  the  living  and  the  dead 
[when  in  this  world)  have  felt  the  affliclion  caused  by  the  absence  of  friends;  but  (grief) 
such  as  fills  my  bosom,  I  never  heard  of  nor  witnessed. 

One  thing  brings  on  another  (5) :  Abu  'UHasan  Yahya  Ibn  Abd  al-Azim  al- 
Misri,  surnamed  al-Jazzar  (6),  recited  to  me  the  following  verseSy  which  he  had 
composed  on  another  literary  man  at  Cairo,  far  advanced  in  age,  who  being  at- 
tacked by  a  cutaneous  eruption,  anointed  himself  with  sulphur: 

O,  learned  master,  (hearken  to)  the  demand  of  a  friend  devoid  of  sarcasm:  Thou 
art  old,  and  of  course  art  near  to  the  fire  (of  hell) ;  why  then  anoint  yourself  with 
sulphur  ? 

1  found  the  following  verses  in  the  handwriting  of  Osama  Ibn  Munkid;  they 
were  composed  by  himself  on  having  a  tooth  drawn,  being  then,  as  he  relates, 
under  the  walls  of  Khalat  (7);  the  idea  of  the  verses  is  original,  and  they  might 
pass  as  a  riddle  on  the  word  tooth : 

I  had  a  companion  of  whom  I  was  never  tired,  who  suffered  in  my  service  and  laboured 
with  assiduity;  whilst  we  were  together  I  never  saw  him ;  and  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore my  eyes,  we  had  parted  for  ever. 

The  katib  Imad  ad-din  said :  ^^  I  was  always  longing  to  meet  him,  and  I  watched 
^^  from  afar  the  lightning  which  foreboded  the  rain{qfhis  liberality);  at  last  I  saw 
^^  him  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  571 ,  when  I  asked  him  the  date  of  his  birth; 
' '  to  which  he  replied :  ^  Sunday,  27th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  488  (July,  A.  I>. 
^^  1095)/'  He  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Shaizar,  and  died  at  Damascus  on  Mon-  94 
day  night,  the  23rd  of  Ramadan,  584  (November,  A.  D.  1 188),  and  was  interred 
die  next  day  at  the  east  sideof  IVIount  Kaaiun;  I  entered  his  mausoleum,  which 
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lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Yazid,  and  read  a  portion  of  the  Koran 
over  his  grave,  and  prayed  God  to  have  mercy  on  him. — His  father,  Abu  Osama 
Murshid,  died  A.  H.  531  (A.  D.  1136). — Shaizar  is  the  name  of  a  castle  near 
Hamah  [Epiphamia) ;  it  is  also  called  the  castle  of  the  Munkid  family:  mention 
shall  be  again  made  of  it  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather  Ali  Ibn  al-Mukallad. 


(1)  This  Dame  is  generally  written  in  the  IfSS.  thus,  jJLL«,  but  the  correct  orthography  is  jJijut  with  a 
point  on  the  letter  dal, 

(2)  It  is  rather  a  proof  that  he  came  before  the  appointment  of  that  vizir,  whose  nomination  only  took  place 
A.  H.  543  or  544.    The  Arabic  teit  says :  In  the  days  of  Ibn  as-SalUr. 

(3)  Or  rather  a  book^hroker ;  his  employment  being  to  find  purchasers  for  other  people's  books. 

(4)  See  page  53,  note  (12). 

(5)  This  anecdote  is  not  in  its  place ;  it  should  follow  that  which  relates  to  the  burning  of  Ibn  SOra*s 
house,  page  178;  the  author  must  hare  written  it  in  the  margin  of  his  own  copy,  and  the  transcriber  of  that 
copy  inserted  it  in  the  text,  but  in  a  wrong  place. 

(6)  Al-Jazzir  was  in  great  reputation  at  that  time  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  society.  Ibn  KhallikAn  was  one 
of  his  protectors.  Born  A.  H.  (KH  (A.  D.  1204-5) ;  died  A.  H.  670  (A.  D.  1280).  —(From  the  SufpUment  to 
/5ti  KhalUkAn*$  Biographical  Dictionary  byas-SakM  ^liLaJt  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  No.  732.) 

(7)  This  was  probably  during  Sallh  ad-dtn's  eipedition  there,  A.  H.  581.  (See  Schulten's  Vita  et  ret 
geetm  Saladini,  p.  61.) 


IBN  RAHWAIH. 


Abu  Yakub  Ishak,  native  of  Marw  as-Shahjan,  and  sumamed  Ibn  Rahwaih,  was 
descended  from  Hanzala  by  the  following  line :  his  father  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ibrahim 
was  son  of  Makhlad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Matar  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  Ibn 
Ghalib  Ibn  al-Warith  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Atiya  Ibn  Murra  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Ham- 
mam  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Murra  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Hanzala  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Manat  Ibn  Ta- 
mim  Ibn  Morra.— Ibn  Rahwaih  was  one  of  the  great  doctors  of  Islamism ;  he  was 
equally  as  learned  in  the  Traditions  and  the  law  as  distinguished  for  his  piety : 
ad-Darakutni  mentions  him  among  those  who  related  traditions  on  the  authority 
of  as-Shafiy  and  al-Baihaki  counts  him  among  as-Shafl's  disciples.  He  had  once 
an  argument  with  as-Shafl  concerning  the  legality  of  the  sale  of  such  houses  as 
are  situated  in  Mekka  (1),  and  this  discussion  has  been  fully  stated  by  Fakhr  ad-. 
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din  ar-Razi,  in  his  work  entitled  Merits  of  the  imam  as^hdfi.  When  the  supe- 
rior talent  of  Ibn  Rahwaih  became  generally  known  in  Egypt,  his  works  were 
{frequently)  transcrihed  and  his  treatises  collected  (fvith  care) :  the  imam  Ibn 
Hanbalsaid  of  him:  ^^We  consider  Ishak  as  an  imam  among  the  Moslims;  an 
^^  abler  jurisconsult  than  Ishak  never  passed  the  bridge  (2)."  ^'I  know  by 
^^  heart,"  said  Ishak,  ^^ seventy  thousand  traditions;  I  have  read  one  hundred 
^^  thousand,  and  can  recollect  in  what  work  each  is  to  be  found  (3).  I  never 
^*  heard  any  thing  once  without  learning  it  by  heart,  nor  learned  anything  by 
**  heart  which  I  afterwards  forgot/'  He  composed  a  well-knovra  Musnad  (4) 
after  travelling  to  Hijaz,  Irak,  Yemen,  and  Syria,  and  learning  Traditions  from 
Sufyan  Ibn  Oyaina  and  others  of  the  same  period;  Al-Bokhari,  Muslim,  and  at- 
Tirmidi  were  among  his  disciples,  Ibn  Rahwaih  was  born  A.  H.  161  (A.  D. 
777-8);  some  say  163  or  1 66 :  in  his  latter  days  he  inhabited  Naisapur,  where  he 
died  on  the  eve  of  the  1 5th  of  Shaban  (which  was  a  Thursday,  or,  accoitling  to 
others,  a  Sunday  or  a  Saturday),  A,H.  238  (January,  A.  D.  853),  or  237. — 
— Rahwaih  was  a  surname  given  to  his  father  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ibrahim  because  he 
was  bom  on  the  road  to  M ekka  (rah  in  Persian  means  roady  and  waih^  found; 
as  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  found  on  the  road).  This  word  is  also  pro- 
nounced Rahuya.  Ishak  himself  relates  that  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir,  emir  of  Kho- 
rasan,  asked  him  why  he  was  called  Ibn  Rahwaih,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  if  he  did  not  dislike  such  an  appellation?  To  which  he  answered  : 
^'  Know,  0  emir!  that  my  father  was  bom  on  the  road,  and  the  people  of  Marw 
^^  named  him  Rahwaih  for  that  reason;  my  father  disliked  being  so  called,  but 
**  I  do  not." — Hanzalaj  son  of  Malik,  gave  his  name  to  a  great  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Tamim. 


(1)  Ibrahim  «1-Halebi'8  Multaka  'l-Abhur,  a  celebrated  treatise  on  Ifoslim  law,  contains  the  foilowiDg 
article  in  the  chapter  on  sale:  "The  sale  or  lease  of  ground  situated  in  the  Sacred  Territory  of  Mekka  is 
blamable."  On  which  the  commentator  makes  the  following  obserrations:  "Unless  in  a  case  of  absolute 
necessity.  As  for  the  buildings,  they  may  be  alienated  without  scruple,  as  is  done  with  buildings  on  lands 
conceded  in  perpetuity  to  pious  uses  {wokf}.**  (See  D'Obsson's  Tab,  gin,  de  VEmpire  Othoman,  t.  VI.  p.  82). 
A  precisely  similar  doctrine  is  held  by  Kutb  ad-dtn  in  his  history  of  Mekka. 

(2)  Probably  the  bridge  which  united  the  suburb  of  Karkh  to  Baghdad. 

(3)  Such  is  the  signiScation  of  the  verb  ^13  joined  to  the  preposition  v^.  Ad-Dahabi,  in  his  Tabakdt 
ai-Hu/pUtx,  life  of  Ibn  RAhwaih,  relates  the  same  saying  in  clearer  terms,  as  in  place  of  ^1  ajUj   S\i\ 

hehaa  ^Jl^t  ^Jli'^^Vaw  Jf)l  ibU  jK*  ^j^\. 
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1 4)  Mu3nad  mefliiA  a  coILccUod  of  aothenticAted  TradJtioiiB,  each  of  them  preceded  h^  the  Datnes  of  thofl« 
TrAdiUoiaists  who  had  transiuitled  it  succeisirdjr  ooc  to  another,  and  the  la^i  of  whom  taught  it  to  the  aiilbt^r 
of  Ihe  work. 


ABU  AMR  AS-SIIAIBANI. 

Ri>  Abu  Amr  Ishak  Ihn  Mirar  as-Shaibani,  the  {jrammarian  and  philoioger,  was 
a  native  of  Ramadat  al-Kufa  (1)j  but  inhabited  Baghdad.  He  wasa  /nmWa  (2), 
aod  had  lived  under  ihe  protection  of  ibt*  trilie  of  Shaiban,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  it  was  for  tliis  reason 
that  he  was  surnamed  as-Shaihani.  Philology  and  (Arabic)  poetry  were  the 
special  objects  of  his  studieSj  and  in  these  two  branches  of  science,  his  autho- 
rity is  of  the  highest  order.  He  learned  and  transmitted  a  great  number 
of  traditions;  the  utmost  confidence  was  placed  in  his  veracity;  and  his  merit 
is  extolled  by  the  higher  class  of  learned  men  and  narrators  of  traditional 
information,  though  it  is  depreciated  by  tlie  generality  of  them  because  he  used 
to  drink  wine  (nabtd)  openly-  A  number  of  eminent  men  got  from  htm  {a  por^ 
tion  of  their  knowledge)]  among  tbem  were  the  imam  ibn  Hanhalj  al-Kasim  Ibn 
Sallam,  and  Ibn  as-Sikkit,  the  author  of  the  IsltUi  al-Mantik^  who  states 
that  AbiJ  Amr  lived  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years,  and  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  up  to  his  death.  ** Sometimes,''  says  this  author,  ''he  would  borrow  mv 
'*  book  from  me  when  1  was  ahoy  studying  under  him  and  copying  his  works." 
Ibn  Kamil  (3)  relates  that  Ishak  Ibn  Mirar  died  at  Baghdad,  A,  H.  213  f  A. D.  828), 
and  on  the  same  day  as  Ahu  l-Atabiya  and  Ihrahim  ad-Nadim  ul-Mausili ;  but 
he  is  contradicted  by  another  writer,  who  says  that  he  died  A,  H.  206  (A.  D. 
821-2),  aged  one  hundred  and  ten  years;  and  the  latter  is  certainly  correct. 
Abu  Amr  composed  a  number  of  works,  amongst  others,  a  treatise  on  the  Horse; 
one  on  the  Dialects,  generally  known  by  the  title  of  Kiidb  at- Jim  or  Kudh  al- 
Hunif;  the  Great  Collection  of  Anecdotes,  a  work  of  which  he  made  three  edi- 
tions; Explanation  of  obscure  words  occurring  in  the  Traditions;  a  treatise  on 
Bees;  another  on  Camels;  and  a  work  on  the  Nature  of  Man.  He  read  tFie 
diivdnsj  or  collected  works  of  the  (ancient)  poets,  under  the  direction  of  al-Mu- 
faddal ;  but  the  principal  object  of  his  studies  were  the  anecdotes,  rare  expres- 
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siom,  and  extemporary  poetry  of  the  nomadic  Arabs.  His  son  Amr  relates  of 
him,  that  he  collected  and  classed  the  poems  of  more  than  eighty  Arabic  tribes, 
and  OB  Bnishing  with  each  tribe,  he  published  the  result,  and  made  a  copy  of  it, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  mosque  of  Kufa :  he  thus  wrote  with  his  own  hand  up- 
wards of  eighty  volumes*  —The  meaning  of  the  word  Shaibani  has  been  already 
explained. — Some  say  that  he  died  on  Palm-Sunday  (4),  A.  H.  21 0  [the  beginning 
of  which  year  corresponds  to  the  2Aih^pril,  A.  D.  825). 


(1)  In  the  MarAiid  alrlttild  apd  the  Muihtarik,  a  number  of  places  are  noticed  which  bear  the  name  of 
JlofiMlda,  but  the  RamAda  of  KOkfa  is  not  mentioned  by  them ;  it  is  manifest,  however,  that  ihls  place  was 
ntiT  the  city  of  Kftfa. 

(2)  The  word  If avlii  has  different  significations ;  among  others,  those  of  enfranehUed  $iave  and  client ; 
the  latter  is  probably  the  meaning  it  bears  here. 

(3)  kht  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  K&mll  learned  Traditions  from  atrTabari,  the  celebrated  historian  (Hamalier's 
Specimen  eatal.  etc.  page  26,  line  3);  he  wrote  a  history  of  those  kAdis  who  were  also  poets,  and  died  A.  H. 
380  (A.  D.  961).    (FlOgersffq/i^lTAaHAi,  No.216.) 

(4)  Palm  Sunday,  ^Jl&^Jt  {(uShadntn).    SeeM.  Reinaud*s  fofratfs,  etc.  p.  402. 


ISHAK  IBN  IBRAHIM  AL-MAUSILI. 

Abu  Muhammad  Ishak  Ihn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Mahan  Ibn  Bahman  Ibn  Nusk,  a 
member,  by  adoption,  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim,  and  bom  at  Arrajan,  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  an-Nadim  al-Mausili  (son  of  the  social  companion 
from  Mosul).  As  his  father's  life  has  been  already  given  {see  page  20),  with  an 
account  of  his  family  and  the  origin  of  his  surname  Tandmiy  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  what  has  been  there  said.  Ibrahim  was  a  constant  companion  of  the 
khalifs  in  their  parties  of  pleasure,  and  bore  a  high  reputation  for  reRned  taste ; 
his  festive  humour  and  talent  as  a  singer  were  peculiarly  his  own.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  pure  Arabic,  {ancient)  poetry,  the  history  of  the  poets,  and  the 
adventures  of  the  desert  tribes.  As  a  traditionist,  his  authority  is  cited  by 
Musab  Ibn  Abd  Allah  az*Zubairi  (1),  Ibn  Bakk&r,  and  others;  he  was  {indeed) 
deeply  learned  in  the  Traditions,  the  law,  and  dogmatical  theology.     {Relatis^e  to 
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this^)  the  following  anecdote  is  narrated  by  the  poet  Muhammad  Ibn  Atiya  al- 
Atwi  (2) :  ^'I  was  present  at  one  of  the  kadi  Yahya  Ibn  Aktham's  assemblies  (3), 
when  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Mausili  entered  and  commenced^  with  the  theolo- 
gians who  were  present,  a  discussion  in  which  he  was  completely  successful;  he 
then  treated  with  ability  a  point  of  jurisprudence,  maintaining  it  by  direct  proofs 
and  analogical  cases ;  after  which,  he  discoursed  on  poetry  and  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  excelled  all  the  company ;  he  then  turned  to  the  kadi  Yahya  and  said  : 
^*  May  God  exalt  the  kadi!  have  I  committed  any  faults  in  the  discussion  which 
I  have  maintained  and  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted,  or  can  any  objection 
be  made  to  them?"  **No,"  replied  Yahya.  "How  then,"  said  he,. "does  it 
happen  that  I,  who  treat  all  those  sciences  with  as  much  ability  as  the  persons 
who  profess  them,  should  be  only  known  as  a  master  of  one  single  art?"  meaning 
music.  On  this  the  kadi  turned  towards  me  and  said:  "It  is  for  you  to  answer 
that." — (Al-Atwi  was  an  able  dialectician.) — "Yes,  kadi/*  I  replied,  "may  God 
exalt  you!  it  is  for  me  to  answer."  I  then  addressed  Ishak  and  said:  "0,  Abu 
96  Muhammad,  as  a  grammarian  are  you  equal  to  al-Farra  and  al-Akhfash  ?" — 
"  No." — "  In  philology  and  acquaintance  with  poetry  are  you  equal  to  al- 
Asmai  and  Abu  Obaida?" — "No." — "In  dogmatical  theology  are  you  equal  to 
Abu  '1-Hudail  al-AUaf  and  an-Nazzam  al-Balkhi(4)?'^-"No."-"In  jurispru- 
dence are  you  equal  to  this  kadi?"  (pointing  to  Yahya.) — "No." — "In  poetry 
are  you  equal  to  Abu  '1-Atahiya  and  Abu  Nuwiis  ?"—  "  No." — "  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  therefore,  that  you  are  known  as  a  master  of  an  art  in  which  you  stand 
without  a  rival,  for  in  the  other  sciences  you  are  inferior  to  those  who  hold  the 
first  rank  in  them."  Ishak  laughed  on  hearing  this,  and  rising  from  his  place, 
withdrew.  The  kadi  then  said  to  al-Atwi:  "You  have  proved  your  point  per- 
fectly well,  and  yet  done  little  wrong  to  Ishak,  who  is  a  man  almost  without  a 
rival."— My  master,  Ibn  Batish  (5),  says,  in  his  work  entitled  at^Tamyiz  wa 
'l-Fasl  (6),  that  Ishak  al-Mausili's  conversation  was  elegant  and  full  of  ori- 
ginality, his  taste  refined,  and  his  talents  of  a  superior  order.  He  wrote  the 
Traditions  under  the  dictation  of  Sufyan  Ibn  Oyaina,  Malik  Ibn  Ans,  Hushaim 
Ibn  Bushair  (7),  and  Abii  Moawia  ad-Darir  (8);  he  studied  philology  under 
al-Asmai  and  Abu  Obaida,  and  attained  the  highest  eminence  as  a  musician.  It 
was  to  this  art  that  he  devoted  his  principal  attention,  and  by  it  he  acquired  his 
reputation.     The  khalifs  treated  him  with  honour  and  admitted  him  into  their 
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intimacy,  and  al-Mamun  used  to  say:  ^!Were  Ishak  not  so  publicly  known 
^^  and  spoken  of  as  a  singer,  I  should  have  appointed  him  to  the  place  of  kadi; 
^'  he  is  more  deserving  of  it  than  the  kadis  we  now  have,  and  he  surpasses 
*^  them  all  in  virtuous  conduct,  veracity ,  piety,  and  honesty;  but  people  know 
^^  him  only  as  a  singer,  and  that  talent,  though  the  least  of  those  which  he  pos- 
**  sesses,  has  eclipsed  the  rest."  As  a  singer  he  was  without  a  rival,  and  as  a 
poet  he  possessed  considerable  abilities;  his  poems  have  been  collected,  and 
form  a  diwdn^  from  which  we  extract  the  following  verses  addressed  to  Harun 
ar-Rashid  : 

When  she  told  me  to  be  thrifty,  I  replied:  Cease  your  counsels,  thy  command  is  im- 
possible; I  see  that  all  are  friends  to  the  generous  man,  but  the  miser  has  not  a  friend 
in  the  ivorld;  I  see  that  avarice  is  discreditable,  and  I  respect  myself  too  much  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  miser.  Know,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  a  noble  mind  can  feel,  is 
to  give  with  liberality.  From  honourable  pride,  the  presents  which  I  make  are  such  as 
the  rich  bestow,  though  my  means,  as  thou  knowest,  are  but  small.  Yet  why  should 
I  apprehend  poverty  or  remain  deprived  of  wealth,  when  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  looks  on  me  with  favour? 

Ishak  wrote  a  great  deal ;  Thalab  relates  that  he  saw  upwards  of  one  thousand 
quires  in  his  handwriting,  and  containing  expressions,  all  of  which  he  had  heard 
from  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  ^*I  never  saw,"  said  he,  **  in  the  house  of  any 
^^  person  more  philological  works  than  in  the  house  of  Ishak  and,  after  his,  in 
'^  Ibn  al-Aarabi*s."  From  among  the  anecdotes  which  Ishak  used  to  relate, 
I  shall  select  the  following:  ^'We  had  a  neighbour  called  Abu  Hafs  and  nick- 
**  named  al-Luti;  one  of  his  neighbours  having  fallen  sick,  he  went  to  see  him 
•^  and  said:  *How  are  you?  do  you  not  know  me?'  To  which  the  sick  man 
^*  answered  with  a  feeble  voice:  *  Yes,  I  do;  you  are  Abu  Hafs  al-Luti!'  '0,' 
'^  said  the  other,  *you  pass  the  bounds  of  civility;  may  God  never  raise  you 
**  from  your  bed !' "  (9) — (The  khalif)  al-Motasim  said  of  him :  "  Ishak  never 
"  yet  sung  to  me  without  my  feeling  as  if  my  possessions  were  increased." — The 
anecdotes  related  of  him  are  numerous;  he  lost  his  sight  two  years  before  his 
death.  Born  A.  H.  150  (A.  D.  767),  the  same  year  as  the  imam  as--Shafi;  died 
of  diarrhea  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  235  (beginning  of  April,  A.  D.  850);  but 
some  say  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  236;  the  first  is,  however,  the  more  general  97 
opinion.     According  to  another  statement,  his  death  took  place  on  the  afternoon 
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of  Thursday,  5th  Zu  '1-Hijja,  236.     One  of  his  friends  composed  the  following 
elegy  on  that  event : 

It  is  now  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  earth,  that  pleasure  which  had  taken  its  resi- 
dence in  the  dwelling  of  our  [departed)  h'iendsl — (t^  is  in  mourning)  since  al-Mausili 
is  gone ;  since  social  joy  is  mined  and  the  meetings  of  gaiety  suppressed.  The  instru- 
ments of  music  weep  in  sorrow  for  his  loss ;  love  also  weeps  and  the  clear  liquor  {of  the 
wine-cup).  All  the  apparatus  (10)  of  our  pleasant  parties  is  in  grief,  and  the  lute  sym- 
pathises with  the  dulcimer. 

It  has  been  stated,  but  erroneously ,  that  this  elegy  was  composed  on  the  death 
of  his  father  Ibrahim. 


(1)  Ahtk  Abd  Allah  Musab  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Musab  Ibn  Th&bit  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair  Ibn  al- 
Aww&m  al-Asadi  az-Zubairi  {descended  from  the  celebrated  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ax^Zubair)  and  uncle  to  az*Zu- 
bair  IbD  Bakk&r,  was  the  genealogist  of  the  tribe  of  Kor^ish ;  he  was  also  a  hAGz,  a  jurisconsult,  and  a  histo- 
rian; these  talents,  with  his  noble  birth  and  manly  character,  obtained  for  him  the  highest  esteem  and  respect; 
his  only  fault  was  hatred  to  the  memory  of  the  khalif  Ali.  Born  at  Medina,  A.  H.  156  (A.  D.  773} ;  died 
A.  H.  236  (A.  D.  81(0-1).— (See  Ibnal-Athir  and  al-Ydfi,  in  the  year  last  mentioned.) 

(2)  Aba  Abd  ar-RahmAn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ar-RahmAn  Ibn  Atiya,  an  enfranchised  slave  of  the  tribe  of 
Laith  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Abd  ManAt,  grew  into  eminence  as  a  l^tib  and  poet  under  the  Ab{>asides.  He  was  born 
and  brought  up  at  Basra,  and  had  for  protector  the  k&di  Ibn  Abi  DuwAd  (see  his  life,  page  61),  whose  death 
he  lamented  in  a  number  of  elegies.  -  (AghAni,  tom.  IV.  fol.  319-321.)— (Communicated  by  M.  Caussin  de 
Perceval.) 

(3)  See  page  73»  note  (14). 

(4)  Abd  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  SaiyAr  .^w^w  (not  Baschar,  as  D'Herbelot  has  it  in  the  Bib,  Orient,,  arti- 
cle Naooham,  nor  yet  Yeiar,  as  M.  de  Sacy  writes  it  in  the  Histoire  des  Druzes,  introduction,  page  42;) 
Ibn  HAni,  native  of  Basra  and  sister's  son  to  AbCi  '1-Hudail,  was  a  celebrated  scholastic  theologian,  and  author 
of  a  number  of  works  and  pieces  of  poetry  on  that  subject.  He  received  the  surname  of  an-Naxxdm  {the 
stringer  of  pearU)  because  he  strung  and  sold  pearls  in  the  bazar  at  Basra,  or,  as  some  say,  because  he  strung 
brilliant  ideas  on  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  In  his  youth,  he  was  suspected  of  partiality  towards  the  doc- 
trine of  dualism,  and  at  a  later  period  he  was  known  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
His  speculations  on  religious  subjects  were  pushed  so  far,  that  pious  Moslims  looked  on  him  as  an  infidel. 
An  offset  of  the  Motazelite  sect,  was  named  Naxzdmiya  after  its  founder  an-NazzAm.  Many  learned  men  of 
that  time  asserted  that  this  doctor  denied  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophets,  and  that  dread  of  the  sword  was 
the  only  motive  which  prevented  him  from  openly  professing  his  subversive  opinions.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Motazelites  accused  him  of  infidelity,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  corrupt  morals,  they  mention  his  passion  for 
wine.  He  died  A.H.  231  (A.  D.  B45-6).  (Ibn  Sh&kir's  OiyHn  at-Tawdrtkh.  As-ShahrastAni.  Al-Makrtzi's 
Khitat,  The  khAtib's  History  of  Baghdad,  fol.  648.)  -It  may  be  observed  that  Ibn  Khallik&n  has  mentioned 
the  name  an-NazzAm  al-Balkhi  {native  of  Balkh),  who  might  therefore  be  thought  a  different  person  from  him 
who  is  here  spoken  of;  but  in  another  part  of  his  work  (see  page  540  of  the  Arabic  text)  may  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  decides  the  question :  *-**Abii  IshAk  Ibrahim  Ibn  SaiyAr  al-Balkhi,  sumaraed  an-Nazz&m, 
the  celebrated  theologian."    His  family  was  probably  from  Balkh,  and  he  himself  born  at  Basra,  which  may 
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account  for  the  two  patronyinies.— The  life  of  Ah(k  '1-HudaiI  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallik&n.    Aa-dhahrasttei 
states  the  principal  points  of  an-NazzAm's  doctrine. 

(5)  AbCi  '1-Majd  Ismatl  Ibn  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Satd  Ibn  BAttsh,  surnamed  Im&d  ad-dtn  [column  of  religion), 
was  a  Bative  of  Mosul,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  Shafites  of  that  city.  He  was  born  in  the  month  of  Mu-<^ 
harram,  A.  H.  irr5  (A*  D.  1179) ;  and  in  his  youth  travelled  to  Syria,  that  he  mi|^t  acquire  information  in  the 
Traditions  and  jurisprudence  from  the  celebrated  professors  who  taught  at  Baghdad,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo. 
He  then  became  professor  and  mufti  in  his  turn,  and  composed  a  number  of  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  said  to  be  the  following:  Tabakdit,  etc,  or  Hit  ofShafite  doctor t^  Muthtubih  an-Nisba,  (doubtful  Pa- 
rronymlcf ),  02- JfopAfii,  etc,,  or  Explanation  of  the  difficulties  found  in  the  ]Uuk4iddah  {ofAbik  Ithak  ae-SM" 
rdsi).  It  b  stated  that  in  this  last  work  he  is  frequently  mistaken  in  his  explanations.  He  died  at  Aleppo, 
A.  H.  6tt5  (A.  D.  12tf7),  aged  eighty — [Tab.  aeShaf.^Tab,  al-Fukahd.—Bughiat  at-Talab.) -This  was  one 
of  Ibn  KhalllkAn's  professors. 

(6)  The  Tamytx  wa  *I^FmI,  or  al-Faieal  [Distinction  and  Diiorimination),  is  cited  as  a  geographical  work 
by  AbCi  '1  FadA  in  his  Geography,  page  2  of  the  Arabic  text.  The  same  author  mentions  another  work  of  AbCl 
'I'Majd,  entitled  Muxil  al-Irtiydb  an  Mushtabih  al-Intisdb  [The  diepeller  of  the  incertittidei  concerning 
doubtfid  patronymici).  This  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Mushtabih  an-Nisba  (see  note  (5) ).  Those  two 
works  treated  probably  of  Traditionists,  their  patronymics,  and  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged. 

(7)  AbtiMoawia  Hushaim  Ibn  AbiKhAzim  Bushair,  native  of  W&sit,  but  descended  from  a  family  of  Balkh, 
was  a  member,  by  adoption,  of  the  tribe  of  Sulma.  He  had  studied  the  Traditions  under  many  eminent  mas- 
ters, and  acquired  a  high  reputation  at  Baghdad  by  his  knowledge  of  that  subject.  He  knew  by  heart  twenty 
thousand  of  them.  Died  A.  H.  183  (A.  D.  799),  aged  79  years.  [Tab,  al-Muhaddithin,  MS.  No.  736.  Al- 
YAfi.) 

(8)  Abii  Moawia  Muhammad  Ibn  KhAzim  (>»\W)  ad-Dar!r(rA0  blind),  adopted  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Minkar  (^^^  ,^.^^aJ^I  j,  which  descends  from  that  of  Tammtm  through  the  tribe  of  Saad,  was  born  at  Kufa, 
A.  H.  113  (A.  D.  731);  he  studied  the  Traditions  under  HishAm  Ibn  Orwa  and  al-Aamash.  Died  A.  H.  195 
(A.  D.  811).  [Tab,  al-Mvhaddithin,)-  He  was  probably  nephew  to  the  Hftshaim  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note. 

(9)  Literally :  Thou  hast  passed  the  limit  of  acquaintance,  may  God  never  raise  your  side.  The  point 
in  this  anecdote  depends  on  a  certain  double  meaning  contained  in  the  last  word,  but  which  it  is  impossible 
to  explain.  It  can  be  only  observed  that  the  expression  Ahd  Hafs  made  use  of,  proved  sufficiently  that  he 
deserved  the  nickname  of  al-Li)iti  [pathicus), 

(10)  The  apparatus  of  social  parties:  cushions,  perftimes,  flowers,  musical  instruments,  and  wine. 


ISHAK  IBN  HUNAIN. 


Abu  Yakub  Ishak  Ibn  HuDain  Ibn  Ishak  al-Ibadi,  a  celebrated  physician,  was 
the  most  eminent  man  of  his  time  in  the  science  of  ii)edicine.  As  a  translator, 
he  attained  the  same  snperiority  as  his  father,  and  equalled  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  different  languages,  and  the  faculty  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  them  with 
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precision.  He  translated  into  Arabic  {a  number  of)  the  philosophical  works 
written  in  the  language  of  Qie  Greeks;  his  Father  also  had  done  the  same,  but 
there  exist  more  translations  by  him  (1)  of  philosophical  writings  (such  as  the 
treatises  of  Aristotle  and  others  (2)  ),  than  of  medical  works.  He  was  patronised 
by  the  same  kbalifs  and  great  men  who  had  his  father  in  their  service,  but  he 
afterwards  attached  himself  exclusively  to  al-Kasim  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  (3),  vizir  to 
the  khalif  al-Motadid  Billah^  and  became  so  intimate  with  him  that  this  vizir 
made  him  his  confident  and  commiinicated  to  him  the  secrets  which  he  con- 
cealed from  all  others.  Ibn  Butlan  (4)  relates  in  his  Dawat  al-Atihhd  {requi- 
site qualities  for  a  physician  (?)  ),  that  the  vizir  al-Kasim,  having  heard  that 
Ishak  had  taken  a  laxative  medicine,  wrote  him  the  following  verses  to  rally  him 
on  the  subject : 

Tell  me  how  yoa  passed  the  night,  and  in  what  state  you  were,  and  how  often  year 
camel  bore  you  towards  the  solitary  mansion  (5). 

On  which  Ishak  wrote  him  in  answer  : 

I  passed  a  good  and  pleasant  night,  my  body  and  my  mind  at  ease ;  but  as  for  jour- 
neys, camels,  and  solitary  mansions,  my  respect  for  you,  who  are  the  object  of  my 
hopes,  has  caused  me  to  forget  them  all. 

I  met  with  the  same  anecdote  in  the  Kitdb  aUKindjrdt  (6),  but  according  to 
that  work,  Ishak's  answ*er  was  as  follows : 

I  write  you  this  to  avoid  wearing  out  my  shoes  by  a  fatiguing  walk.  If  you  intend 
to  answer  me,  direct  your  letter  to  the  closet. 

Ishak  and  his  father  Hunain  (whose  life  shall  be  given  later)  composed  a  num- 
ber of  useful  treatises  on  medicine  (7) ;  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  lost  the  use 
98  of  his  side  from  palsy :  he  died  in  the  month  of  the  second  Rabi,  A.H.  298  (Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  910)  or  299.— Ibddi  means,  related  to  the  Ibdd  (8)  of  Hira,  who 
were  a  number  of  Christian  fahiilies  from  diiferent  {Arabic)  tribes  which  had 
settled  there;  the  surname  of  Ibadi  was  borne  by  many  persons,  amongst  others 
Adi  Ibn  Zaid  al-Ibadi,  the  celebrated  poet  (9).  At-Thalabi(IO)  says  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Koran,  when  explaining  the  following  passage  in  the  Surat  al- 
Muminin  (H):  Shall  we  beliei^e  in  two  men  like  to  ourseWes,  and  whose  people 
are  serif  ants  (aabidun)  to  us?     *'The  word  adbidun  signifies  obedient,  sub- 
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^  Ejected;  and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  call  him  who  serves  a  king  ai^id  (sub^ 
'^  ject);  for  this  reason  it  was  that  the  people  of  Hira  were  called  Ibdd^  because 
*^  they  were  obedient  to  the  king  of  Persia." — Hira  is  the  name  of  an  ancient 
city  which  belonged  to  the  Mundir  family,  and  the  other  Arab  princes,  their 
predecessors;  Amr  Ibn  Adi  al-Lakhmi  for  instance,  the  ancestor  of  the  Mundirs, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  (1 2);  before  him,  Hira  was  possessed  by  his  mater- 
nal uncle  Jadimat  al-Abrash  al-Azdi,  him  who  had  the  adventure  with  az-Zab- 
ba  (1 3).  Hira  having  gone  to  ruin,  the  city  of  Kufa  was  founded  outside  of  it  after 
the  promulgation  of  Islamism  ;  it  was  Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakkas  who  built  it  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  Hijra  (A.  D.  638),  by  order  of  Omar  Ibn  al-Khattab. 

(1)  By  him;  that  is,  I  believe,  by  the  $on.    The  same  equivocalness  exists  in  the  original. 

(2)  Consult  on  this  subject  Casiri's  Bihliotheea  Arahica,  torn.  I.  pag.  304  et  seq. 

(3)  Ibn  KhallikAn  mentions  a  number  of  particulars  respecting  this  vizir  in  the  life  of  Ibn  ar-RCimi. 

(4)  AI-MukhtAr  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Abdiin,  surnamed  Ibn  ButlAn,  was  a  celebrated  Christian  physician  of 
Bag^dJid.  He  died  in  a  convent  at  Antioch  in  A.  H.  444  (A.  D.  10tf2.)  Some  information  will  be  found  re- 
specting him  in  the  Historia  Dynattarum.    His  life  is  given  also  in  the  Tarikh  al-Hukamd. 

(5)  The  vizir*s  meaning  is  sufGciently  obvious,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  last  line  he  has  given  a 
burlesque  application  to  a  very  common  poetical  idea.-— In  the  beginning  of  most  kastdas,  the  poet  is  repre- 
sented as  arriving,  after  a  long  journey,  at  the  mansion  of  his  mistress,  which  he  finds  desolate  and  solitary. 

(6)  This  is  apparently  a  treatise  on  metonymical  expressions. 

(7)  Among  the  works  composed  by  Ishak  may  be  reckoned  a  treatise  on  Simples,  a  Kunndih,  or  Pandects, 
and  a  History  of  Physicians.     [Tarikh  al-Hukamd,  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  Supplement,  No.  105.) 

(8)  The  primitive  signification  of  the  word  fbdd  is  servants;  but  in  some  cases  this  word  is  employed  to 
denote  the  Nestorian  Christians. 

(9)  Adi  Ibn  Zaid  lived  before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism.  His  life,  translated  from  the  Arabic  of  the 
kitdb  al-Aghdni,  has  been  given  in  the  Journal  Atiatique  for  November,  1838. 

(10)  See  his  life,  page  60. 

(11)  Koran,  sufat  23,  verse49. 

(12)  See  Pocock*s  Specimen  Hist,  Ar.  2nd  edn.  page  68. 

(13)  The  details  of  this  adventure  are  to  be  found  in  Schulten's  Meidanii  Proverb.  Arab.  Pare,  page  83; 
and  Frey tag's  edition  of  the  same  work,  1. 1,  p.  424. 


ASAAD  AL-MIHANI. 


Abu  M-Fath  Asaad  Ibn  Abi  Nasr  Ibn  Abi  '1-Fadl  al-Mihani,  surnamed  Majd 
ad-din  {glory  of  religion)^  was  a  follower  of  the  sect  of  as-ShaR,  and  a  doctor  of 
high  emmence  in  the  sciences  of  jurisprudence  and  coniroversy,  on  which  sub- 
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ject  he  composed  a  well-known  Talika  (1).     After  studying  the  law  in  the  city 
of  Marw,  he  went  to  Ghazna,  where  he  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  by  his 
superior  talents,  and  obtained  the  praises  of  al-Ghazzi  [see  his  life^  p<^g^  38). 
From  that  he  travelled  to  Baghdad,  and  was  twice  appointed  professor  at  the 
Nizamiya  College  in  that  city:  he  was  nominated,  the  first  time,  in  the  year  507 
(A.  D.  1113-4),  and  was  removed  from  his  place  on  the  18lh  Shaban,  513;  he 
was  afterwards  reinstated  in  Shaban,  517,  and  in  ihe  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada  in 
the  same  year  he  set  out  to  join  the  army  (2),  leaving  his  place  to  another. 
A  great  number  of  pupils  studied  under  him  and  profited  by  his  lessons  and  the 
knowledge  which  they  acquired  of  his  system  of  controversial  reasoning.     The 
hafiz  Abu  Saad  as-Samani  speaks  of  him  in  the  Zail  and  says :  '*  When  we  were 
'^  at  Marw,  he  came  there  as  ambassador  from  the  Seljuk  Sultan,  Mahmud;  he 
*'  afterwards  went  in  the  same  capacity  from  Baghdad  to  Hamadan  (3),  and  died 
"  there  A.  H.  527  (A.  D.  1132-3).— I  was  told  by  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn 
^'  Ali  Ibn  Omar  al-Khatib  that  a  jurisconsult  of  Gazwin  (who  took  care  of  Asaad 
*'  at  Hamadan,  when  he  was  drawing  towards  the  end  of  his  life)  related  to  him 
"  the  following  circumstance:  *  We  were  together  in  a  room  about  the  time  in 
^^  which  his  ecstatic  fit  (4)  usually  took  him,  and  he  ordered  us  to  retire,  on 
'*  which  we  withdrew;   but  I  stopped  at  the  door  to  listen,   and  I  heard  him 
"  strike  his  face  with  his  hand  and  say:  0,  what  grief  is  mine  for  mjr  negli- 
*'  gence  in  the  sermce  of  God!  (5) — He  then  wept  and  struck  his  face  again, 
'*  and  continued  repeating  these  w6rds  till  he  expired.' — Abu  Bakr  told  me  the 
'*  above,  or  the  substance  of  it,  as  I  have  written  it  down  from  memory  (and  not 
^^  from  his  dictation). ^^ — Mihani  means  belonging  to  Mihana^  a  village  in  the 
dependencies  of  Khabaran,  which  place  is  near  the  towns  of  Sarakhs  and  Abi- 
ward  in  Khorasan. 

(1)  See  note  (2),  page  tttf. 

(2)  This  was  probably  the  army  sent  by  the  khalif  al-Mustarshid  against  Dubais  U)n  Sadaka. 

(3)  The  first  embassy  was  probably  in  A.  H.  513  (A.  D.  1119-20),  when  the  Sultan  Sinjar  was  on  ill 
terms  with  his  nephew,  the  Sultan  MahmCid.  At  the  epoch  of  the  second,  Masiid  was  Sultan  at  Baghdad, 
and  his  brother  Togrul  at  Hamad&n. 

(4)  In  Arabic  JIa.  ttaU;  which  word  is  employed  by  the  SOfis,  in  their  technical  language,  to  signify  a 
periodical  fit  of  excitation  or  of  mental  abstraction,  to  which  their  devotees  are  subject,  and  which  is  produced 
by  a  long  continuance  of  their  religious  exercises.  During  its  continuance,  their  souls  are  supposed  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  Diyinity.— (See  M.  de  Sacy's  Memoir  on  Siifism  in  the  Notices  et  Extraitiy  etc.,  torn.  12.) 

[H)  Koran ;  surat  39,  verse  57. 
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ABU  L-FUTUH  AL-IJLI. 


Aha  'I-Futuh  Asaad  Ibn  Abi  '1-Fadail  Mahmud  Ibn  Khaif  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
Muhammad  al-Ijli^  surnamed  Muntakhib  ad-din  (selected /or  religion) ^  was  a 
natiye  of  Ispahan  and  a  follower  of  the  sect  of  as-ShaR.  This  preacher  and  emi- 
nent jurisconsult  was  in  high  reputation  for  his  learning,  self-denial,  P'^^y?  99 
devotion^  and  frugality ;  eating  of  nothing  but  what  he  had  gained  by  the  labour 
of  his  hands,  and  supporting  himself  by  copying  and  selling  (books).  He  learned 
the  Traditions  in  his  native  city  from  Umm  Ibrahim  F&tima  al-Juzdaniya  (1), 
daughter  of  Abd  Allah,  the  hafiz  Abu  '1-Kasim  Ismail  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
al-Fadl  (2),  Abu  'l-Wafa  Ghanim  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Hasan  al-Jaludi,  Abu  'l-Fadl 
Abd  ar-Rahim  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Baghdadi,  Abu  '1-Mutahhir  al- 
Kasim  Ibn  al-Fadl  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahid  as-Saidalani,  and  others.  He  then  went 
to  Baghdad  in  the  year  557  (A.  D.  1162),  and  learned  also  Traditions  from 
Abu  '1-Fath  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Baki,  surnamed  Ibn  al-Batti,  and  others;  he 
received  also  certiGcates  from  Z^ir  as-Shahami  (3),  Abu  l-Fath  Ismail  Ibn 
al-Fadl  al-Ikhshidi  (4),  Abu  '1-Mubarak  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Azdi, 
and  others,  authorising  him  to  leach  in  their  name  the  Traditions  which  he 
had  learned  from  them.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  and,  after  stu- 
dying deeply,  he  stcquired  surpassing  information  and  attained  celebrity.  A 
number  of  works  were  composed  by  him,  among  others,  an  explanation  of  the 
obscurities  met  with  in  the  JVasit  and  fVajiz  of  (Abu  Hdmid)  al-Ghazzali, 
containing,  besides,  extracts  from  the  books  in  which  the  doctrines  staled  in 
these  two  works  are  more  fully  stated.  He  wrote  also  a  supplement  to  the  Sup- 
plement (5)  composed  by  Abu  Saad  al-Mutawalli.  His  legal  decisions  as  a 
mufti  were  considered  of  the  first  authority  at  Ispahan.  He  was  born  in  that 
city  in  one  of  the  months  of  Rabi,  A.  H.  514  or  515  (A.  D.  1121);  he  died  in 
the  same  city  on  Wednesday  night,  22nd  Safar,  A.  H.  600  (October,  A.  D. 
1203).— Tjf/i  means  belonging  to  Ijl  Ibn  Lujaim^  a  famous  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Rabiat  al-Fa^as.  Ijl  was  son  of  Lujaim  Ibn  Saab  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Wail. 
Abu  Obaida  (6)  says  that  this  Ijl  was  counted  by  the  Arabs  among  their  cele- 
brated idiots;  he  had  an  excellent  horse,  and  some  one  said  to  him:  ''Every 
*^  courser  bds  a  name;  what  is  the  name  of  yours?"     *'I  have  not  named  him 
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**  yet,"  replied  FjK  "You  should  give  him  a  name/'  observed  ihe  other;  on 
which  Ijl  put  out  one  of  his  horse's  eyes,  and  said :  'J  name  him  al-Aawar  (7)." 
On  this  a  poet  of  Ihe  Desert  composed  tlie  following  verses: 

The  sons  of  Ijl  reproached  me  with  a  defect  which  is,  however,  Ihe  very  defect  of 
their  father.  Does  there  exist  among  men  a  person  more  foolish  than  Ijl?  Did  not 
their  father  pnt  out  the  eye  of  his  courser,  and  become  Ihu^  proverbial  far  his  stupidity? 

(t)  Mzddn.  Qccording  lo  the  author  of  the  Mardtid,  ia  a  1  a rgi?  village  near  Js^aban  ;  Ihe  people  of  that  city 
call  It  LOzdiLi]* 

i3)  Ab6  '1-Kasim  Ismail  Ibn  Mubammjid  Ibn  a1-Fad1,  one  ot  Ihe  Unt  tradittom^ls  of  his  time,  waft  born 
.11  Ispahan,  A.  H.  157  [A*  D  1005);  difid  A.  H  B35  fA.  0,  11 II).  He  composed,  amniig  other  wofks,  a  corn- 
men  la  ry  on  the  Koran^  and  an  eiplanauon  of  the  Trad i Lions  of  Bokbiirt  and  Ihose  of  IVIosUm.  The  people  ot 
Baghdad  said  of  him  that  since  the  lime  of  Ahmad  Ibn  llanbal,  he  was  the  mosi  laleoted  man  and  the  most 
learned  iradiltoni&E  ihat  ever  entered  their  citj.— His  life  ^in  Arabic)  is  given  in  Meursinge's  Soy ^i  Liber  de 
InierpTetibui  Morani,  Lugd   Bat.  1S39. 

(3)  According  to  Ibn  al-Alhtr,  tn  bis  Kdmil,  JSAhir  aS'Sbahftmi  was  born  A.  H.  446  (A.  X*  lOSi),  and  died 
5S3  (A.  D.  1138  0], 

{^]  ikhih^di  I  believe  to  be  the  true  reading,  not  Ikshid,  as  is  printed  in  ihe  Arabic  leit  It  is  lingular 
that  noloncof  the  above-named  traditionists  sboiild  be  noiiced  in  the  Tabahdt  at-Muftaddithtn;  but  Ibn 
KhalUkln  here  supplies  the  most  requisite  iuformation  respecting  ibem.  namely,  ihe  lime  and  ihe  place  in 
which  tbey  lived. 

(5)  TaHmmai  ai-Tatimmat  (CtympUUon  of  ike  Comphtion) :  sec  Flagcl'i  Hajji  Khalif.i,  Aiiiiat,  No.  3. 

^6}  The  lire  of  the  celebrated  grammarian  and  pbilologer,  Abfi  Obaida  Mamar  Ibn  al-Mutbanna,  is  given 
hj  Ibn  EhatlikAn. 

{7)  Al-AdiVHT  {blind  Qf  an  eye};  among  ihe  Arabs,  surnames  such  as  this,  derivad  from  a  corporeal  defect, 
are  still  common.  * 


AL-ASAAD  IBN  MAMMATi. 


Al-Kadi  1-Asaad  (the  most  fortunate  kddi)  Abu  M-Makarim  Asaad  Ibn 
al-Khatir  Abi  Said  Muhaddib  Ibn  Mina  Ibn  Zakariya  Ibn  Abi  Kudama  Ibn  Abi 
Malih  Mammali  al-Mtsri  {natwe  of  Egypt) :  this  poet,  who  was  also  a  kdtik  (1) 
and  inspector  of  the  government  offices  in  Egypt,  was  a  man  of  merit  and 
autlior  of  a  number  of  works.  He  versified  the  History  of  the  sultan  Salafa 
ad-din  and  the  book  called  Kalila  and  Dimna.  His  i>oetical  compositions  have 
been  collected  and  form  a  iihvdn^  a  copy  of  which  I  have  seen  in  the  handwriting 
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of  his  son,  and  from  which  I  extracted  a  number  of  pieces;  the  following, 
among  others : 

Yon  reproach  me,  [my  friendly  monitor  t)  and  you  tell  me  to  avoid  the  Very  objects 
which  people  caution  yoil  to  fly ;  do  you  know  that  these  objects  are  as  (dear  to  me  a$) 
my  eyes  ?    Nay,  I  assure  you,  my  eyes  have  been  more  fetal  to  me  than  they  (2). 

He  composed  the  following  yerses  on  a  heavy  fellow  whom  he  saw  at  Damas- 
cus: 

He  is  like  two  rivers  which  none  on  earth  ever  resembled ;  in  body  he  is  like  Thaura,  100 
and  in  mind  like  Rarada  (3) . 

Ibn  Mammati  has  taken  the  idea  expressed  in  the  foregoing  verses  from  these 
'  lines  composed  by  another  poet : 

Ibn  Rishrftn  resembles  the  city  of  Jillik  (h) ;  when  their  qualities  are  set  forth,  both  are 
without  a  rival.  His  words  are  {foul  like)  Rarada,  his  body  (slow  like)  Thaura,  and 
his  feeble  intelligence  [languid  like)  Yazld  (5) . 

In  one  of  Ibn  Mammati's  long  kasidas  are  found  the  following  verses: 

How  brightly  his  fires  bum  at  night  to  attract  the  tardy  guest  [6]  I  He  who  draweth 
near  to  the  light  of  his  fire  will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  provided  he  never  re- 
ceived hospitality  from  tlie  family  of  Muhallab  (7} . 

By  the  same,  on  a  young  grammarian  : 

The  gait  of  that  slender  youth  raises  my  admiration  and  announces  the  elegance  of 
his  mind.    His  pronunciation  is  soft  as  a  female's,  and  his  eyes  are  full  of  languor  (8). 

Three  other  verses  of  his  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Yahya  Ibn  Nizar  al-Man- 
hiji :  there  are  some  good  thoughts  in  his  poetry.  The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  makes 
mention  of  him  in  the  Kharida^  and  quotes  a  number  of  passages  composed  by 
him ;  he  then  gives  the  life  of  al-Khatir,  Ibn  Mammati*s  father,  with  abundant 
extracts  from  his  poems  ]^  the  following  excellent  lines,  among  others,  on  keeping 
a  secret : 

I  conceal  the  secret  with  which  I  am  entrusted,  and  do  not  repeat  it  even  to  him  who 
confided  it  to  me ;  but  yet  I  forget  it  not  For  my  ear  never  teaches  my  tongue  the 
secret  of  him  who  has  conversed  with  me  in  private . 

^'I  met  him  at  Cairo,"  says  the  katib;  ''he  was  chief  of  al-Malik  an-Nasir's 
'^  army-office ;  he  and  his  people  (9)  had  been  Christians^  but  they  embraced 
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^^  Islamism  towards  the  beginning  of  Salah  ad-din's  reign."     Muhaddib  ad-din 
Ibn  al-Lakhmi  composed  the  following  satirical  verses  on  Ibn  al-Mammati : 

The  new  converted  Moslim  is  but  a  weak  proselyte ;  his  smiles  betray  his  fell  intent. 
Had  {the  grammarian)  Sibawaih  seen  some  of  his  verses,  he  would  have  counted  him 
among  thesignsof  the  feminine  gender  (10). 

When  the  hafiz  Ibn  Dihya  Zu  '1-Nisbain  (11)  arrived  at  Arbela,  and  saw  how 
sedulously  the  sultan  of  that  city,  Muzaffar  ad-din,  was  occupied  in  celebrating, 
with  great  pomp,  the  anniversary  of  the  Prophet's  birth  (as  shall  be  related  in 
his  life  under  the  letter  K  (12) );  he  composed  a  work  entitled  at-Tcuiwir^  etc. 
{Illumination^  in  praise  of  the  bright  Flambeau)^  and  finishing  with  a  long 
kasida  in  praise  of  MuzafTar  ad-din,  which  commenced  thus  : 

Were  it  not  for  our  enemies,  those  base  informers,  [our  friends)  would  never  have 
suspected  us  [of  ill). 

This  book  and  poem  were  read  to  the  prince,  and  I  myself  {afterwards)  heard 
the  work  read  in  his  presence  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  626  (A.  D.  1229), 
iOl  and  (/  remarked  thai)  the  kasida  was  in  it;  some  time  after,  however,  I  found 
this  very  poem  in  a  collection  of  pieces,  and  there  attributed  to  Ibn  Mammati, 
on  which  I  said  to  myself  that  the  editor,  was  probably  mistaken.  Then,  still 
later,  I  saw  the  entire  poem  in  the  Diwdn  of  Ibn  Mammati's  poetical  works,  and 
found  there  stated  that  it  had  been  composed  by  him  in  honour  of  the  sultan 
al-Malik  al-Kamil.  This  confirmed  my  suspicions,  and  I  then  met  with  the 
following  passage  in  Ibn  al-Mastawfi's  History  of  Arbela,  where  he  speaks  of 
Ibn  Dihya:  '^I  asked  him  the  meaning  which  he  wished  to  convey  by  the  fol- 
**  lowing  verse  {of  his  poem) : 

'*  We  should  give  our  lives  for  a  present  oflfered  by  one  whose  hand  is  Jum&da 
**  andMuharram." 

'^  As  he  gave  me  no  reply  (1 3),  I  said :  ^  It  is  perhaps  like  the  idea  which  a  poet 
"  has  thus  expressed  : 

'*  He  is  called  by  the  names  of  the  months;  thus  his  hand  is  JumAda  and  its  con- 
*' tents  Muharram(U)." 

^^  On  this,  Ibn  Dihya  smiled  and  said:  ^That  is  what  I  meant/  "  On  reading 
this  passage,  I  became  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  al-Asaad  was  the  author  of 
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the  poem;  for  if  Ibn  Dihya  had  composed  it,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  in  re- 
turning an  answer  {to  Ibn  aUMastawfi's  question) ;  it  must^  however,  be  ob- 
served that  this  kasida  was  recited  {for  the  first  time)  to  the  prince  of  Arbela, 
A.  H.  606^  and  that  al-Asaad  died  in  that  year;  and  moreover,  he  was  then 
dwelling  at  Aleppo,  and  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Aadilite  dynasty  (1 5). 
So,  on  the  whole,  God  alone  knows  with  certainty  which  of  the  two  is  the  real 
author.  Al-Asaad  had  fled  from  Egypt  secretly  through  fear  of  the  vizir  Ibn 
Shukr  (1 6),  and  retired  to  Aleppo,  where  he  took  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
the  sultan  al-Malik  az-Zahir;  he  remained  in  that  city  till  he  died,  on  Sunday 
the  30th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  606  (November,  A.  D.  1209),  aged  62  years. 
He  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  named  al-Makam  (17),  by  the  road-side,  near 
the  mausoleum  of  the  shaikh  Ali  al-Harawi  (1 8).  His  father  al-Khatir  died  on 
Wednesday,  6th  Ramadan,  577  (A.  D.  1182).— His  ancestor,  Abu  Malih,  who 
was  a  Christian,  received  the  surname  of  Mammdti  from  the  following  circum- 
stance :  during  a  great  dearth  which  happened  in  Egypt,  he  distributed  alms  and 
provisions  in  abundance,  and  especially  to  the  Moslim  children ;  and  they,  on 
seeing  him,  used  to  cry  out  Mammdti {\^)j  so  that  he  came  to  be  known  by  this 
appellation.  Such  is  the  explanation  which  I  received  from  ABd  al-Azim  al- 
Mundari  (20),  (may  God  preserve  him  for  our  advantage!)  who  then  recited  to 
me  the  following  elegiac  verses  on  Abu  Malih's  death,  with  the  remark  that 
they  were  composed,  as  he  believed,  by  Ibn  Miknasa  al-Maghribi  (21)  : 

The  sky  of  generous  actions  and  the  san  of  praise  have  both  disappeared.    Where 
shall  my  hopes  and  expectations  be  placed,  after  the  death  of  k\A  'l-Malth? 

I  then  looked  out  for  these  verses,  and  found  that  they  were  really  his,  and 
that  other  elegies  by  the  same  poet  on  Ibn  Malih  were  still  extant  (22). 


(1)  See  DOte  (7),  page  26. 

(2)  Such  I  suppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  these  yery  obscure  verses ;  the  objects  which  be  is  cautioned  to 
avoid  are  the  cruel  beauties  who  inflame  his  heart  with  love;  and  yet,  says  he,  my  eyes,  in  contemplating  their 
charms,  have  been  more  fatal  to  me  than  their  cruelty. 

(3)  See  note  (5). 

(4)  The  MarAild  says:  **Jillik,  with  a  double  /  and  two  fa,  is  a  name  given  to  the  Ghftta  {orvalUy  ofDa- 
*'  moicus),  or  else  to  a  village  therein ;  some  say  It  js  Damascus  itself,  and  others  that  it  is  a  statue  of  a  female 
**  spouting  water  from  itft  mouth  in  one  of  the  villages  near  Damascus." 

(5)  Or  else:  The  feebleness  of  his  inullect  is  on  the  increase.^In  translating  these  verses,  I  have  supposed 
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that  Barada,  Thaura,  and  Taitd  (three  of  the  streams  by  which  Damascus  is  watered),  possessed  certain  qua- 
lities to  which  allusion  is  made.    It  may  be,  howefer,  that  the  poet  only  meant  to  pun  upon  the  words,  as 
Bard  signifies  cold;  Thaur^  a  bull;  and  Fosld,  increases. 
(6;  See  page  100,  note  (4). 

(7)  Ail  the  members  of  the  Muhallab  family  were  celebrated  for  their  generosity  afad  hospitality. 

(8)  Such  is  the  real  meaning  of  these  verses;  but  persons  conversant  with  Arabic  grammar  will  perceive  that 
the  author  has  expressed  his  thoughts  In  words  which  the  grammarians  employ  as  technical  terms.  They  are 
all  to  be  found  in  M.  de  Sacy's  Grammaire  Arabe. 

(9)  Or:  His  band. 

(10)  This  is  perhaps  intended  as  an  attack  on  Ibn  Mamm&ti's  moral  diaracter:  but  the  verses  them- 
selves are  so  fUU  of  quibbling,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  the  author's  real  meaning.  The  first  hemistich  sig- 
nifies literally:  a  new  (or  a  tradition)  ofhldm  is  a  new  (or  a  tradition)  weak  (in  authority). 

(11)  His  life  will  be  found  among  the  Oman, 

(12)  The  real  name  of  Huzafiar  ad-4ta  was  KCdcobOri. 

(13)  It  is  some  consolation  to  a  European  student,  to  find  Arabic  poets  unable  to  undersund  verses  in  their 
own  language. 

(14)  Huharram,  that  is,  eacred,  none  being  allowed  to  touch  them.  Jumdda  means  dry  mofilA,  which 
name  was  given  to  it  when  the  Arabs  used  the  solar  year.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  metaphorical  lan- 
guage of  the  Arabs,  a  moist  hand  means  generosity,  and  of  course  a  dry  one  must  denote  avarice. 

(15)  Al-Malik  al-K&mil  was  son  to  al-Malik  al-Addil,  the  Aiyftbite,  brother  of  Salah  ad-dtn. 

(16)  San  ad-dtn  Ibn  Shukr  ad-Damtri  ^^jJt  «cted  as  vizir  to  al-Halik  al-AAdil  till  A.  H.  009;  he 
was  again  appointed  viiir  by  al-Malik  al-KAmil.  (As-Soyiiti's  Hum  al^UvKAdira,  MS.  of  the  Bib,  d^  Boi, 
No.  082,  folio  225,  verso.) 

(17)  This  cemetery  lies  probably  outside  the  Damascus  gate,  called  by  the  natives  Bib  al-MakAm. 

(18)  Ibn  Khallik&n  gives  an  account  of  this  mausoleum  in  the  life  of  Abii  'l-Hasan  All  al-Harawi. 

(19)  Mammdti  was  probably  the  children's  word  for  mother. 

(20)  Abd  al-Aitm  was  one  of  Ibn  Khallikln's  professors.    See  his  life,  page  89,  note  (4). 

(21)  Al-KMd  Aht  T&hir  Ismail  Ibn  Muhammad,  sumamed  Ibn  Miknasa,  bore  in  Egypt  the  repuUtion  of  an 
eminent  poet.  ImAd  ad-dtn  has  inserted  in  his  Ehairtda  (MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Boi,  No.  1374,  fol.  186  et  seq.) 
a  nui]iber  of  pieces  composed  by  Ibn  Miknasa,  but  does  not  Aimish  much  information  respecting  the  author. 
It  only  appears  that  his  attachment  to  Abd  Maltb,  and  the  elegies  which  he  composed  on  his  death,  subjected 
him  to  the  displeasure  of  the  viiir  of  Egypt,  Badr  al-Jam&li.— Now  this  vizir  was  nominated  A.  H.  467 ;  con- 
sequently Ibn  Maknasa  must  have  lived  till  some  time  later. 

(22)  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eharida  (see  the  preceding  note);  and  this  was  probably  the  work  which 
Ibn  Khallik&n  consulted. 


BAHA  AD-DIN  AS-SINJARI. 

Abu  's-Saadat  A$aad  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Musa  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Abd  al-Aztz  Ibn 
lOa  Wahb  Ibn  Habban  Ibn  Sawar  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Rafi  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Habban 
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as-Sulami  as-Sinj&ri  {of  the  tribe  ofSulaim  and  naiwe  of  Sinjdr)^  sumamed 
Baha  ad-din  (splendour  of  religion)^  was  a  poet  and  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of 
as-Shafi.  As  a  jurisconsult,  he  had  treated  controverted  points;  but  poetry  was 
his  ruling  passion,  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  ability  which  he 
displayed  in  that  art.  He  devoted  his  poetical  talent  to  the  service  of  prindes  and 
obtained  recompenses  from  them ;  he  (therefore)  travelled  over  many  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  great.  His  poetical  productions, 
both  hasidas  and  short  pieces,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  but  I  have  never 
met  with  a  comjdete  collection  of  his  works,  nor  do  I  know  if  his  poems  have 
been  gathered  into  a  diwdn  or  not.  Since  (writing  the  above) ^  I  have  found  a 
large  volume  containing  his  complete  works  in  the  library  at  the  mausoleum  of 
al-Malik  al-Ashraf  (1)  in  Damascus,  and  I  extraqted  from  it  the  following  verses 
of  a  long  kastda  in  praise  of  the  kadi  Kamal  ad-din  Ibn  as-Shahruzun  (2) : 

I  swear  by  the  love  I  bear  thee  that  indifierence  has  never  entered  the  heart  of  thy 
lover,  and  well  thou  knowest  the  state  of  love  in  which  he  is.  If  a  delator  tell  thee  that 
thy  lover  has  forgot  thee,  know  that  this  delator  is  the  very  person  who  blamed  him 
for  loving  thee.  The  state  of  thy  afflicted  lover,  does  it  not  bear  witness  for  itself  ? 
Does  it  not  suffice  to  dispense  with  thy  asking  how  he  feels?  Thou  hast  renewed  the 
garment  of  his  malady ;  thou  hast  rent  the  veil  which  concealed  his  passion,  and  thou 
hast  broken  the  tie  which  bound  thee  to  him.  Has  a  fault  escaped  him  by  inadver- 
tence ?  or  [hast  tkou  rejected  him  for)  the  levity  and  presumption  (3)  to  which  thou  hadst 
accustomed  him  ?  It  is  strange  that  a  prisoner  should  lay  down  life  and  fortune  for 
one  who  is  free  (from  love).  I  should  give  my  parents  in  ransom  for  that  archer  who 
shoots  with  his  eyes,  and  the  point  of  whose  arrows  no  armour  can  withstand  I  He  is 
filled  with  the  sap  of  youth;  his  cheeks  are  saturated  from  the  same  pure  source. 
[Admiring)  eyes  embark  in  [the  contemplation  of)  his  charms,  and  risk  being  drowned 
in  the  ocean  of  his  beauty.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  his  perfection,  and  that  extreme 
perfection  screens  Kam&l  ad-dtn  from  the  evil  eye  [k).  The  izdr  traces  the  letter  nUn 
(tO)  upon  his  face,  and  the  mole  on  his  cheek  forms  the  diacritical  point.  The  dark- 
ness of  his  tresses  is  like  the  [gloomy)  night  of  his  aversion;  and  the  brightness  of  his 
forehead  resembles  the  [clear)  day  of  his  friendship. 

Were  it  not  my  desire  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  should  give  the  entire  poem,  but 
what  is  here  inserted  is  the  portion  more  generally  remarked.  Two  verses 
more  are  sometimes  joined  to  the  preceding,  but  I  have  omitted  them  from  my 
inability  to  establish  their  authenticity.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from 
oi^  of  his  kasidas : 

And  that  nymph  with  the  slender  waist,  so  sweet  in  character  and  whose  glances  are 
^  tempting ;  who  sometimes  consents,  sometimes  refuses  I  Wine  mantles  on  her  lips  (5), 
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and  is  transuded  by  her  [rosy)  cheeks.    Her  charms  have  closed  on  lovers  the  path  of 
consolation;  for  them  to  consolation  there  is  no  approach. 

From  another  kasida  by  the  same  : 

The  zephyrs  awoke  at  dawn  and  perfdmes  (6)  spread  around  them ;  and  I  said,  when 
they  passed  through  the  valley  of  Ghada:  *' Whose  sweet  breath  is  that?" 

When  I  was  at  my  native  place  in  the  year  623  (A.  D.  1 226),  we  were  visited 
by  Jamal  ad-din  Abu  '1-Muzaffar  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Muhammad,  a  native  of 
Wasit,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  as-Sunainira;  he  took  up  his 
103  abode  at  the  Muzaffarijra  college  (7)  with  us.  This  shaikh,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  poets  of  the  age,  had  travelled  over  many  countries,  reciting  to 
princes  his  eulogistic  poems,  and  receiving  from  them  gifts  of  great  value. 
When  he  received  company  (8),  he  was  visited  by  all  those  who  were  occu- 
pied in  literary  pursuits,  and  an  agreeable  conversation  and  discussion  took  place. 
He  was  then  advanced  in  years,  and  he  related  one  day  the  following  anecdote: 
^^  I  once  bad  Baha  ad-din  as-Sinjari  for  companion  in  a  journey  which  I  made 
**  from  Sinjar  to  Ras  Ain,"  (or  else  *^  from  Ras  Ain  to  Sinjar,")  and  we  halted  at 
^^  a  spot  on  the  way ;  Baha  ad-din  had  with  him  a  boy  named  Ibrahim,  whom 
^^  he  treated  with  affection,  and  who  then  happened  to  be  at  a  distance  from 
^^  us;  so  his  master  rose  up  to  look  for  him,  and  called  out  repeatedly,  4bra- 
**  him!  Ibrahim!'  but  the  boy  was  too  far  off  to  hear  him.  Now  there  was  an 
^^  echo  in  that  place,  and  as  often  as  he  shouted  out  4brahim,'  it  answered  by 
**  repeating  the  word;  on  which  he  sat  down  for  a  moment,  and  then  recited  to 
^*  me  these  verses: 

'  My  life  for  a  friend  >vho  is  cruel,  although  attached  to  mel  who  is  far  from  my  sight, 
*  though  near  [to  my  heart]  I  The  very  rock  which  forms  the  echo  of  the  valley  answers 
'  when  I  call  him,  but  he  answers  not  [although  my  friendy 

Baha  ad-din  as-Sinjari  had  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached, 
and  whom  he  met  frequently;  but  a  dispute  having  one  day  occurred  between 
them,  his  friend  discontinued  seeing  him.  On  this  Baha  ad-din  sent  to  complain 
of  his  absence,  and  the  other  wrote  him  in  reply  the  two  following  lines  of  al- 
Hariri's,  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  fifteenth  Makdma  (9) : 

Visit  him  whom  you  love  but  once  each  month,  not  oftener.  It  is  only  for  one  day 
in  the  month  that  the  moon  is  looked  at  (10),  and  then  eyes  are  no  more  turned  to- 
wards her.  ' 
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To  this  Baha  ad-din  answered  by  these  verses  in  the  same  measure  as  the  fore- 
going: 

When  thou  art  sure  of  thy  friend's  affection,  yisit  him  and  fear  not  to  be  tiresome. 
Act  as  the  sun  which  appears  daily;  not  as  thelnew  moon  which  visits  us  only  once  each 
month. 

The  following  verses  of  his  are  frequently  quoted  : 

How  happy  the  days  I  spent  at  Rama!  how  sweet  the  hours  I  passed  at  Hftjir(ll]. 
They  fled  so  quickly,  that  the  first  moments  seemed  to  touch  the  last. 

In  one  of  his  kasidas^  containing  the  description  of  wine,  is  found  the  follow- 
ing pretty  thought : 

We  nearly  flew  with  gaiety,  and.  the  wine  also  had  flown,  were  it  not  detained  by  the 
net  which  the  bubbles  formed  on  its  surface. 

The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  makes  mention  of  him  in  ihe  kitdh  as-Sail  wa  'z-Zail^ 
and  says,  '^  He  recited  me  these  verses  of  his  own : 

"Tis  wonderful  that  I  should  sail  on  the  ocean  of  wealth,  and  yet  die  of  thirst;  but 
*'  the  ways  of  the  ocean  are  wonderful.' " 

He  composed  many  fine  pieces.     His  birth  was  in  the  year  533  (A.  D.  1 1 38-9) ; 
his  death  occurred  at  Sinjar  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  622  (A.  D.  1225). 


(1)  Al-Malik  al-Ashraf  died  at  Damascus,  A.H.  636.    His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(2)  It  was  at  first  my  intention  to  modify  the  ideas-  contained  in  the  singular  extract  which  follows,  but  on 
farther  consideration,  I  preferred  giving  the  real  sense  of  the  verses,  and  referring  the  reader  to  what  I  have 
said  00  the  subject  in  my  Introduction. 

(3)  PrMumpfion  J^^ :  This,  although  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  word,  is  not  given  in  the  lexicons. 
—See  the  DivoAn  d^Atnro  ^l-kais,  p.  11,  note. 

(4)  JUOt  ^^ ;  Oculus  cttjusdam  Arabis  Kemdl  dicti,  qui  homines  aspectu  necabat.  (Meninski's  Lex.) 
This  expression  is  generally  employed  to  denote  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye,  which  affects  more  particularly 
those  fiivonred  by  fortune  or  beauty.^Xbe  verse  itself  b  a  specimen  of  the  taste  for  quibbling  which  has 
pervaded  Arabic  poetry  firom  the  third  century  of  the  Hijra. 

(B)  See  note  (2),  page  14. 

(5)  P9ffiuM»:  literally,  grvy  ambwgrit, 

(7)  This  college  was  founded  by  the  prince  of  Arbela,  Mniaffar  aid-din  K&kobari.  His  life  is  given  in  this 
work. 

(8)  In  Arabic  Jja  means  to  Ht,  to  hold  a  Htting^  and  to  r9e9iv$  company, 

(9)  See  If.  de  Sacy*s  edition  of  al-Hariri,  page  154. 
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(10)  This  happens  at  the  beginning  of  RamadAn,  as  the  Hoslim  fast  eonmenoes  when  the  new  moon  of 
that  month  make  Its  appearance. 

(11)  Rdma  is  situated,  according  to  the  MardHd,  on  the  road  from  If  ekka  to  Basra,  and  Hdjir  is  a  village 
in  Hij&z  (see  Ibn  Khallik&n,  Arabic  text,  page  WT);  these  tiiTo  spots  have  been  celebrated  by  some  of  the  Ara- 
bian poets.    BahA  ad-dln,  in  choosing  these  names,  wished  to  show  that  he  had  made  good  elauieal  studies. 


AL-MUZANI. 

104  Abu  Ibrahim  Ismail  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Ishak  al-Muzani,  dis- 
ciple of  the  imam  as-Shafi.and  a  native  of  Egypt,  was  a  man  of  austere  life  and 
great  learning,  a  mujtahid  (i),  an  able  reasoner,  and  a  profound  thinker  (2). 
He  was  the  imam  of  the  Shafites,  and  the  first  among  them  by  his  acquaintance 
with  the  legal  system  and  juridical  decisions  of  their  founder,  and  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Traditions,  which  he  transmitted  on  the  authority  of  his  master. 
He  composed  a  great  number  of  works,  among  others,  a  great  and  a  small  col- 
lection (aUdmi)  of  Traditions,  the  Abridgment  abridged  (3),  al-Manthur^ 
or  loose  Notes,  ar^Rasail  aUMotabira  {the  esteemed  Treatises)  ^  the  Incita- 
tion  to  Learning,  and  the  Kitdb  al-JVathdik  (4).  As-Shafi  said,  in  speaking  of 
al-Muzani,  '^He  is  the  champion  of  my  doctrine."  As  often  as  al-Muzani  de- 
cided a  question  and  inserted  the  result  i|i  his  Abridgment  (5),  he  would  rise, 
and,  turning  towards  the  Mihrdb  (6)y  say  a  prayer  composed  of  two  rakas  (7) 
in  thanksgiving  to  the  Divinity.  It  was  said  by  Ibn  Suraij  that  the  Abridgment 
would  go  out  of  the  world  unblemished  (8).  This  work  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
treatises  composed  on  as-Shafi*s  system  of  legal  doctrine,  the  authors  either  imi- 
tating its  arrangement,  or  explaining  and  developing  its  text.  When  Bakkar 
Ibn  Kutaiba,  the  Hanefite  doctor  (whose  life  shall  be  given  later)  went  from  Bagh- 
dad to  Egypt,  where  he  had  been  appointed  kadi,  he  hoped  to  meet  al-Muzani 
and  continued  for  some  time  in  fruitless  expectation;  one  day,  however,  they 
were  both  present  at  a  funeral  service,  and  Bakkar  said  to  one  of  his  disciples: 
^^  Ask  al-Muzani  some  question,  that  I  may  hear  him  speak."  This  person  said 
in  consequence  to  al-Muzani:  '^O,  Abu  Ibrahim!  some  of  the  Traditions  con- 
**  tain  a 'prohibition  of  the  liquor  nabid  (9)^  and  others  permit  its  use;  why 
**  therefore  have  you  [doctors)  preferred  the  prohibition  to  the  permission?" 
To  this  al-Muzani  replied:  ^^None  of  the  learned  have  ever  maintained  that 
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*^  nabid  was  forbidden  before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism,  and  authorised 
*'  after;  and  the  unanimous  opinion  is,  that  it  was  lawful  [in  the  former  time); 
"  this  therefore  confirms  the  authenticity  of  the  Tradition  which  forbids  its 
^^  use  (10)."    Ibn  Bakkar  approved  his  reasoning,  and  it  is,  certainly,  a  decisive 
argument.     Al-Muzani  was  extremely  careful  in  avoiding  the  least  infringe- 
ment of  the  law,  and  his  precaution  went  so  far  that,  in  every  season  of  the 
year,  he  drank  out  of  a  brass  vessel  (11),  and  he  replied  when  spoken  to  on  the 
subject:   ^'I  am  told  that  they  make  use  of  dung  in  the  fabrication  of  pitchers, 
and  fire  does  not  purify  it  (12)."     It  is  related  that  when  he  missed  being  pre- 
sent at  public  service  in  the  mosque,  he  repeated  his  prayers  alone  twenty-five 
times,  in  order  to  regain  the  merits  attached  to  those  which  are  said  with  the 
congregation :  in  this,  he  founded  his  opinion  on  the  authority  of  the  following 
declaration  made  by  Muhammad:    ^'Prayers  made  with  the  congregation  are 
**  five  and  twenty  times  better  than  prayers  said  by  one  of  you  when  alone  (1 3)." 
He  lived  in  the  practice  of  severe  and  rigid  self-mortification,  (Jiis  sanctity- 
was  so  great  J  that)  he  obtained  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayers,  and  not  one  of 
as-Shafi's  disciples  ever  hoped  to  surpass  him  in  any  point.     It  was  he  who 
washed  the  corpse  of  as-Shafl  {previous  to  its  interment);  some  say,  however, 
that  he  was  aided  in  that  office  by  ar-Rabi  (al-Murddi).  Ibn  Yunus  makes  men- 
tion of  him  in  his  History  (of  Egypt),  and  gives  his  names  in  full,  but  his 
ancestor  Ishak  is  there  called  Muslim;  he  then  says,  ^^the  disciple  of  as-Shafi," 
and  mentions  the  date  of  his   death,   which   accords  with    what   is    stated 
above  (14);    he  says  also:  ^^He  had  the  talent  of  explaining  the  Traditions; 
^^  and  he  was  eminently  trustworthy  in  their  transmission,  as  the  most  acute 
*^  doctors  unanimously  allow;  he  led  an  austere  life,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of 
''  God's  creation:  his  merits  were  abundant."     He  died  at  Misr  on  the  24th 
Ramadan,  264  (May,  A.  D.  878),  and  was  buried  near  the  mausoleum  of 
the  imam  as-Shafi,  in  the  lesser  Karafa(15),  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukattam; 
where  I  visited  his  tomb.     Ibn  Zulak  says,  in  his  Lesser  History,  that  he  was 
aged  89  years,  and  that  funeral  prayers  were  said  over  him  by  ar-Rabi  al-Mu- 
radi. — Muzani  means  belonging  to  Muzaina,  a  great  and  well  known  tribe, 
which  was  so  named  after  Muzaina,  daughter  of  Kalb. 

(1)  The  term  mujtahid  is  employed  in  Moslim  divinity  to  denote  a  doctor  who  exerts  all  his  capacity  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  right  opinion  upon  a  legal  question.    This  title  was  very  frequent  in  the  first  ages  of 
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Islamism ;  but  the  principal  points  of  law  having  been  Gxed  by  the  doctors,  and  morQ  particularly  by  the 
founders  of  the  four  orthodox  sects,  the  eierclse  of  priyate  judgment  in  legal  questions  ceased  soon  after  to 
be  recognized.  Some  later  doctors,  as-Soyi^ti  for  instance,  claimed  the  title  and  the  right,  but  both  were 
refused  to  them  by  public  opinion.— For  further  information,  see  M.  de  Sacy's  Chre$tomathiet  torn.  I,  p.  160, 
and  the  works  there  mentioned. 

(2)  Literally :  A  diver  for  subtle  ideas. 

(3)  This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  treatises  on  the  legal  doctrines  of  the  Shafite  sect;  Hajji  Khalifa 
says  that  al-Huzani  was  the  Grst  who  wrote  on  the  subject,  in  which  c^se  it  is  difQcult  to  explain  the  title  of 
his  work. 

(4)  This  is  perhaps  a  treatise  on  bonds. 

(5)  In  the  Arabic  text,  for'^^^o::^^  read  S^^^aXs^. 

(6)  See  note  (3),  page  37. 

(7)  The  word  raka,  written  incorrectly  rika  by  European  authors,  designates  a  certain  number  of  proster- 
nations  and  prayers;  the  saldt,  or  legal  prayer,  is  composed  of  two,  four,  six,  or  more  rdkas.  See  D'Ohsson's 
Empire  Othom,,  t.  II,  p.  82.    Hamilton's  Hedaya,  preliminary  discourse,  p.  53. 

(8)  Literally:  An  unblemished  virgin. 

(9)  Nahtd,  a  sweet  and  slightly  fermented  liquor  made  with  dates  or  raisins.— See  the  authorities  cited  by 
M.  de  Sacy  in  his  Chrettomathie,  torn.  I,  p.  403;  and  Mithkdt  al-MasdJbih,  vol.  2,  p.  339. 

(10)  The  point  of  al-Huzani's  argument  is  this :  it  is  unanimously  allowed  that  Nahtd  was  lawful  before  Isla- 
mism, so  an  order  of  Muhammad  to  authorise  its  use  would  have  been  unnecessary  and  unmotived;  (he 
tradition  which  contains  such  ai>  order  is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  more  especially  as  it  is  in  contradiction 
with  another  to  which  a  aimilar  objection  cannot  be  made. 

(11)  Water  contained  in  a  brass  vessel  does  not  cool  in  summer,  for  which  reason  they  prefer  putting  it 
into  a  porous  earthen  decanter,  in  which  it  speedily  acquires  a  lower  temperature  by  evaporation. 

(12)  In  the  Hoslim  law,  there  is  a  section  which  treats  specially  of  purification.— See  D'Ohsson's  Emp, 
Othom.f  tom.  I,  and  Hamilton's  Hedaya,  preliminary  discourse,  p.  83. 

(13)  See  Matthew's  UtiihkAt  al-Moidbth,  vol.  I.  p.  224,  where  the  meaning  of  this  tradition  is,  however, 
totally  misunderstood. 

(14)  It  may  easily  be  perceived  that  this  passage  has  been  added  in  the  margin  later,  and  afterwards  inserted 
in  the  wrong  place;  it  should  have  been  placed  lower  down. 

(15)  See  page  53,  note  (12). 


ABU  'L-ATAHIYA. 


Abu  Ishak  Ismail*  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Suwaid  Ibn  Kaisan  al-Aini,  member  by 
adoption  of  the  tribe  of  Anaza,  and  sumamed  Abu  'l«Atahiya,  a  celebrated 
poet 9  was  born  at  Ain  at-Tamr,  a  village  situated  in  the  province  of  Hijaz,  near 
Medina,  or,  according  to  some,  in  the  regions  which  are  irrigated  by  the  Eu- 
108  phrates;  Yakut  al-Hamawi  says,  however,  in  his  Mushtarik,  that  it  lies  near 
Anbar ;   but  God  knows  best.     He  was  brought  up  at  Kufa,  and  then    settled  at 
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Baghdad;  the  surname  of  aUJarrdr  was  given  to  him  because  he  sold  earthen 
jars  (1).  His  passion  for  Otba,  a  slave  belonging  to  the  khalif  al-Mahdi^  is  well 
known,  and  it  was  to  celebrate  her  charms  that  he  composed  the  greater  part  of 
his  amatory  pieces,  such  as  the  following : 

I  informed  Otba  that  for  her  sake  I  was  on  the  brink  of  perdition :  bathed  in  tears, 
I  complained  of  the  woes  I  underwent  [from  my  affection)  towards  her.  Fatigued  at 
length  by  my  lamentations,  doleful  as  those  of  a  wretch  reduced  to  penury,  she  said :  *'  Is 
"  any  one  aware  of  what  you  tell  me?"    And  I  answered :  "  Every  person  knows  it  (2) ." 

He  wrote  also  to  al-Mahdi  these  lines,  in  which  he  intimated  his  wish  to 
obtain  her  from  him : 

There  is  one  thing  on  earth  to  which  my  soul  is  attached,  and  the  fulBIment  of  ipy 
wishes  depends  upon  God,  and  al-Mahdi  the  maintainer  [ojf  his  orders).  1  despair  of 
success,  and  then  your  contempt  for,  the  world  and  worldly  goods  revives  my  hopes. 

It  is  related  by  al-Mubarrad,  in  his  Kdmil,  that  Abu  '1-Atahiya,  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  offer  a  present  to  the  khalif  on  the  festivals  of  the  new  year 
and  the  autumnal  equinox,  brought  him,  on  one  of  these  anniversaries,  an  ample 
porcelain  vase,  containing  a  perfumed  garment  of  delicate  texture,  on  the 
border  of  which  he  had  inscribed  the  verses  just  given.  On  this,  the  khalif 
had  some  intention  of  bestowing  Otba  upon  him,  but  she  recoiled  with  dis- 
like, and  exclaimed:  ^^  Commander  of  the  Faithful!  treat  me  as  becomes  a 
^'  female  and  a  member  of  your  household  (3).  Will  you  give  me  up  to  a  nasty 
^'  man  who  sells  jars  and  gains  his  livelihood  by  verses?"  By  this  appeal,  the 
khaUf  was  induced  to  spare  her  such  an  affliction,  and  he  ordered  the  vase  to  be 
filled  with  money  and  given  to  the  poet.  Abu  '1-Atahiya  then  said  to  the  ac- 
countants charged  to  pay  him :  ^'It  was  gold  pieces  which  he  ordered  me;"  but 
they  replied :  ^'  So  much  we  shall  not  give  you;  but  if  you  choose,  you  may  have 
**  it  filled  with  silver  pieces."  They  then  waited  till  be  declared  his  choice, 
and  he  balanced  {between  the  two  conditions)  during  a  year  {before  coming  to 
a  decision).  Otba,  on  learning  this,  said:  "Were  he  in  love,  as  he  pre- 
"  tends,  he  would  not  have  spent  his  time  in  balancing  the  difference  between 
"  pieces  of  gold  and  pieces  of  silver;  he  has  totally  ceased  to  think  of  me." — 
The  following  is  one  of  his  eulogistic  passages: 

0,  emir !  I  am  sheltered  from  the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune,  when  moored  under  thy 
protection  (&•].     Were  it  possible  for  men  to  pay  thee  fitting  honour,  they  had  given  the 
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tender  skin  of  their  cheeks  to  make  thee  sandals.  Oar  camels  complain  of  thy  craelty : 
they  cross  desert  wastes  and  sands  to  reach  thee;  and  when  they  bear  us  to  thee,  they 
are  lightly  laden ; — but  when  they  depart  with  us,  their  burden  is  heavy  (5) . 

These  verses  were  addressed  by  him  to  Omar  Ibn  al-Ala  (6),  who  rewarded 
him  with  70,000  [dirhims),  and  clothed  him  with  so  many  robes  of  honour,  that 
he  was  unable  to  rise.  This  liberality  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
poets,  Omar  assembled  them  and  said:  ^'It  is  strange  that  you  poets  should  be 
'  *  so  jealous  of  each  other.  When  one  of  you  comes  to  us  with  a  kastda  com- 
'*  posed  in  our  praise,  he  employs  fifty  verses  to  celebrate  the  charms  of  his 
'^  mistress,  and  he  does  not  begin  to  mention  us  till  the  sweetness  of  his  praises 
''  is  exhausted,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  verses  faded:  but  A\A  '1-Atahiya  oele- 
**  brates  his  beloved  in  a  few  verses  and  then  says :  0,  emir!  I  am  sheltered 
^^  from  the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune.'' — (Omar  here  repeated  the  lines  which 
have  been  just  given,)— *^  Why,  then,  are  you  jealous?" — ^This  emir  having 
waited  for  a  short  time  before  giving  to  Abu  '1-Atahiya  a  mark  of  his  generosity 
in  recompense  for  this  eulogium,  the  poet  wrote  to  him  these  lines  complaining 
of  the  delay : 

i06  An  evil  eye  has  disappointed  our  hopes,  0  Omarl  by  shedding  its  influence  on  thy 

generosity ;  and  we  require  amulets  and  charms  to  annul  its  effects.  We  shall  exorcise 
thee  with  verses  till  they  weary  out  [and  expel]  thy  illness ;  and  if  thou  dost  not  recover, 
we  shall  exorcise  thee  with  surats  [of  the  Koran)  (7) . 

The  celebrated  poet  Ashja  as-Sulami  (8)  relates  the  following  anecdote:  **The 
^^  khalif  al-Mahdi  having  given  permission  to  the  public  to  enter  into  his  pre- 
''  sence,  we  went  in,  and  he  told  us  to  sit  down,  and  it  happened  that  Bashshar 
^'  Ibn  Burd  sat  down  beside  me.  The  khalif  then  kept  silence,  and  the  public 
''  also  kept  silence.  Then  Bashshar  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice,  and  he  said  to 
*'  me:  'Who  is  that?'  I  replied:  'Abu  '1-Atahiya.'  *Do  you  think,'  said  he, 
**  *  he  will  dare  to  recite  in  this  assembly?'  'I  think  he  will,'  said  I.  Then 
^^  al-Mahdi  ordered  him  to  recite,  and  he  commenced  thus: 

'What  is  the  matter  with  my  mistress?  what  is  the  matter?  she  is  haughty,  and  I 
'  support  her  disdain/ 

^^  Here  Bashshar  pushed  me  with  his  elbow  and  said:  'Did  you  ever  see  a 
'^  niore  audacious  fellow,  to  dare  to  pronounce  such  a  verse  in  such  a  place?' 
''  The  poet  then  came  to  these  lines : 
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'  The  khalifat  adyanced  to  him  in  pomp  (9)  and  submitted  to  his  will.    It  alone  was 

*  fitted  for  him,  and  he  alone  for  it  *  If  any  other  aspired  after  it,  the  earth  bad  shook 
'  {with  horror) .  If  our  inmost  thoughts  disobey  him,  our  good  deeds  will  not  be  ac- 
'  cepted  by  God  (10).' 

*^  HereBashshar  said :  ^  Look,  Ashja  I  and  see  if  the  khalif  do  not  spring  (with 
"  delight)  from  his  cushion?'  The  fact  was  that  Abii  '1-Atahiya  was  the  only 
**  man  who  retired  from  the  assemhly  with  a  recompense."— Abu  'l-Atahiya 
composed  many  verses  on  ascetic  subjects ;  he  was  one  of  the  principal  among 
those  poets  who  flourished  in  the  first  ages  of  islamism  (11),  and  he  ranked  in  the 
same  class  with  Bashshar,  Abu  Nuwas,  and  that  party.  He  composed  a  great 
deal  of  poetry;  he  was  bom  A.  H.  130  (A.D.  747-8),  and  died  at  Baghdad  on 
Monday,  3rd  or  8th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  211  (September,  A.D.  826),  or  213 
according  to  some.  His  tomb  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Isa  (1 2),  opposite  the 
bridge  of  the  Oilmen  [Kantarat  az-Zayrdtin).  When  on  the  point  of  death, 
he  expressed  the  desire  that  Mukhlirik  (13)  the  singer  should  come  and  sing, 
close  by  him,  the  following  verses,  which  belong  to  a  poem  composed  by  him- 
self: 

When  the  term  of  my  existence  expires,  the  grief  of  the  females  who  mourn  me  will 
be  short.  My  friend  will  cease  to  think  of  me;  he  will  forget  my  love,  and-find  a  new 
friend  after  losing  me. 

By  his  last  will,  he  ordered  this  verse  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb : 

ft 

Life  which  ends  in  death  is  a  life  soon  embittered. 

It  is  related  that  he  once  met  Abu  Nuwas,  and  asked  him  how  many  verses 
he  composed  in  a  day,  to  which  the  other  answered,  One  or  two.  **But  I,"  said 
Abu  '1-Atahiya,  ^'can  make  one  or  two  hundred  in  a  day."  '*  Yes,"  replied  Abu 
Nuwas,  ^'  because  you  make  verses  such  as  this : 

'  O,  Otbal  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  and  me?  O,  that  I  had  never  seen  theel' 

*'  Now  if  I  chose,  I  could  make  one  or  two  thousand  such.    But  I  compose  107 
^*  verses  like  this: 

'  A  manu  mulieris  in  vestimentojiominis,  cui  doo  sunt  amatores,  pssdico  et  scorta- 

•  tor  (14).' 

'^  If  you  tried  to  make  a  verse  such  as  that,  time  would  fail  you."— The  fol- 
lowing verses  of  his  are  elegantly  expressed : 
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I  loved  thee,  and  my  passion  was  so  excessiye,  that  my  companions,  when  they  ap- 
proached, smelled  off  my  clothes  the  fire  which  consumed  me. 

Among  the  verses  which  he  composed  on  Otba,  the  slave  of  al-Mahdi^  are  the 

following : 

Brothers!  love  is  causing  my  death:  announce  to  the  tomb (15]  the  approach  of  a 
hastening  traveller.  Blame  me  not  for  submitting  to  love;  know  that  my  occupation  is 
most  serious  (16) . 

This  piece  also  was  written  by  him  on  Otba : 

For  Otba  my  eyes  shed  floods  of  tears ;  who  has  ever  seen,  before,  a  victim  weep 
like  me  from  excessive  love  for  his  assassin.  I  have  held  forth  my  hand  to  implore 
your  favour;  what  give  you  then  to  him  who  solicits?  If  you  refuse  him,  grant  him 
a  kind  word  instead.  If  you  this  year  withhold  from  him  [your  love)^  encourage  him 
to  expect  it  the  next. 

The  philologer  Said  relates,  in  his  Kitdb  al^FusuSy  that  Abu  '1-Atahiya  visited 
one  day  Bashshar  Ibn  Burd,  and  said  to  him :  ^^  I  admire  these  verses  of  yours,  in 
*^  which  you  give  an  excuse  for  shedding  tears  .- 

'  How  often  has  shame  induced  me  to  conceal  my  tears  from  a  friend,  who  would 
'  perceive  them,  however,  and  blame  my  weakness,  and  then  my  answer  was :  "  I  am 
'  not  weeping,  but  I  struck  my  eye  with  my  cloak  as  I  was  going  to  put  it  on." ' 

To  which  Bashshar  replied:  ^*  It  was  from  your  sea,  0  shaikh  !  that  I  drew 
**  that  idea,  and  from  your  quarry  (17)  that  I  shaped  it  out;  did  you  not  antici- 
^'  pate  me  when  you  composed  these  lines  : 

*  They  said,  ^'Thou  weepest,"  and  I  answered,  "No;  the  man  of  firm  mind  never 
-  weeps  under  affliction ;  but  a  sharp  splinter  of  wood  has  struck  the  pupil  of  my  eye  T' 
« «« Why  then  do  both  eyes  shed  tears?  did  a  splinter  wound  them  both?"  ' 

On  this,  Said  observes  that  they  had  been  anticipated  in  this  idea  by  al-Hu- 
taiya(18),  who  says: 

*  When  a  tear  flows  from  my  eye,  I  say : '  4t  is  a  mote  which  makes  it  weep. "  ' 

Abu  '1-Atahiya  once  renounced  pdetry  (19),  and  he  related  the  following  cir- 
cumstance [resulting  from  that  determination):  ^/Aa  I  persisted  in  my  refusal 
**  to  compose  verses,  the  khalif  al-Mahdi  ordered  me  to  be  put  into  prison  (20). 
108    <^  On  entering^  I  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  an  object  which  appalled  me,  and  I 
'^  looked  about  for  a  place  of  refuge,  when  I  found  the  cause  of  my  terror  to  be 
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^^  an  elderiy  man  of  respectable  appearance,  with  goodness  marked  on  his  coun- 
*'  tenance.  I  therefore  went  over  to  him  and  sat  down  without  saluting,  for  I 
*^  was  troubled  in  mind,  and  confused  and  absorbed  in  thought.  I  remained 
^'  thus  for  some  time,  when  the  man  pronounced  these  verses  : 

^  I  accustomed  myself  to  the  touch  of  misfortune  till  it  became  familiar  to  me,  and  my 
'  resignation  under  grief  conducted  me  to  patience.  My  despair  in  mankind  has  made 
*  me  confident  that  the  bounty  of  G.od  will  come  from  some  quarter  which  I  know  not/ 

**  I  admired  these  verses,  and  was  consoled  by  them;  my  reason  also  returned 
^  to  me,  and  I  said:  'May  God  exalt  you!  have  the  kindness  to  repeat  them.' 

*  To  this  he  answered :  *  Unfortunate  Ismail !  how  little  politeness  you  possess ! 

*  how  weak  your  mind!  how  faint  your  courage!  On  entering,  you  did  not 
^  salute  me  as  one  Moslim  should  do  to  another^  neither  did  you  ask  me  the 
'  question  which  one  just  arrived  addresses  to  him  who  has  sojourned  for  some 

*  time;  but  when  you  heard  two  verses  of  poetry,  (which  is  the  sole  good,  and 

*  accomplishment,  and  means  of  livelihood  granted  thee  by  God,)  you  begin  by 
^  asking  me  to  recite,  as  if  we  were  acquaintances,  and  united  by  friendship 
'  sufficiently  old  to  render  reserve  unnecessary;  neither  did  you  mention  what 
'  has  happened  to  yourself »  nor  make  an  excuse  for  your  unpoliteness  at  first.' 
^  To  this  I  replied :  *  Have  the  kindness  to  excuse  me,  for  less  than  what  I  un- 
^  dergo  would  suffice  to  disorder  the  senses.'  '  And  for  what  reason,'  said  he, 
'  'have  you  renounced  poetry,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  high  honour  in  which 

*  those  people  (21 ) held  you,  and  the  means  by  which  you  acquired  their  favour? 

*  You  must  continue  to  make  verses,  if  you  wish  to  obtain  your  liberty.  As 
^  forme,  I  shall  be  soon  called  forth  and  questioned  respecting  Isa  Ibn  Zaid,  son 

*  of  the  blessed  Prophet  (22) ;  and  if  I  discover  to  them  where  he  is,  I  shall  have 
'  to  answer  for  his  blood  before  God,  and  the  Prophet  will  be  my  accuser ;  and 
'  if  I  refuse,  I  shall  be  put  to  death ;  so  it  is  I,  rather  than  you,  who  should  be 
^  dejected,  and  yet  you  see  my  firmness,  resignation,  and  self-command.'    These 

*  reproaches  put  me  to  shame,  and  I  said  to  him :  '  May  God  deliver  you  I'  He 
'  replied :  'I  shall  not  join  a  refusal  to  my  reprimand;  listen  to  the  verses.' 

*  He  then  recited  them  to  me  several  times,  till  I  got  them  by  heart,  and  he 
^  and  I  having  be^i  then  called  forth,  I  said  to  him:  'May  God  exalt  you !  who 
'  are  you?'  He  answered :  *  I  am  Hadir,  the  friend  of  Isa  Ibn  Zaid.'  We  were 
'  then  conducted  into  the  presence  of  al-Mahdi,  and  as  we  stood  before  him. 
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''he  said  to  the  man :  'Where  is  Isa  Ibn  Zaid?'  The  other  answei*ed:  'How  . 
'^  should  I  kaow  where  is  Isa  Ibn  Zaid?  You  pursued  him^  and  he  fled  from 
''  you  into  some  country,  and  you  put  me  in  prison;  how  then  could  I  hear 
*'  of  him?'  'Where,'  said  al-Mahdi,  'was  he  concealed?  where  did  you  last 
**  see  him?  in  whose  house  did  you  mefet  him?'  'I  did  not  meet  him,'  an- 
**  swered  Hadir,  '  since  his  concealment,  and  I  know  nothing  of  him.'  ^  I  swear 
^^  by  Allah,'  said  al-Mahdi,  Mf  you  do  not  direct  us  where  to  find  him,  I  shall 
**  strike  off  your  head  on  the  spot/  'Do  as  you  please,'  replied  the  prisoner; 
^^  '  I  shall  not  direct  you  where  to  discover  the  son  of  the  Apostle  of  God;  as  I 
* '  should  then  have  to  answer  for  his  blood  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  apos- 
^'  tie :  were  he  even  between  my  clothes  and  my  skin,  I  should  not  discover  him 
^'  to  you.'  'Strike  off  his  head!'  said  al-Mahdi;  and  it  was  done  (23).  He 
^^  then  called  me  forward  and  said:  'Choose  either  to  make  verses  or  to  be  sent 
"  after  him.'  'I  shall  make  verses/  I  replied.  'Let  him  go,'  said  he;  and  I 
*'  went  forth  free." — ^The  kadi  Abu  Ali  at-Tanukhi  mentions  a  third  verse, 
besides  the  two  given  in  the  preceding  narration;  it  is  as  follows: 

Were  I  not  resigned  to  bear  with  the  afflictions  which  Fortune  forces  me  to  undergo, 
my  complaints  against  Fortune  had  long  continued. 

The  anecdotes  related  of  Abu  '1-Atahiya  are  very  numerous.  —  Anazi 
means  descended  from  Anaza^  who  was  son  of  Asad  ibn  Rabia. — Aini  means 
belonging  to  Ain  at-Tamr^  the  village  before  mentioned. 

(1)  Earthen  JarSf  in  Arabic  jirar,  sing,  jarra;  the  French  jarre  is  manifestly  deriyed  from  the  same  source. 

(2)  The  poet  thus  confesses  his  indiscretion  in  divulging  the  name  of  his  mistress. 

(3)  Or  more  literally :  Respect  my  rights  as  a  member  of  your  harem  and  a  person  in  your  serrice.  In  this 
phrase,  the  vord  p  J,  imperative  of  the  verb    ^  %,  ^o  f^ove  consideration  for,  to  reepeet,  u  understood. 

(4)  Literally :  When  I  have  attached  cords  to  the  emir. 

(5)  By  the  presents  you  have  made  us. 

(6)  Omar  Ihn  al-AU  was  governor  of  TaberisUn  in  A.  H.  167  (A.  D.  783-4).— (Ibn  al-Athtr.) 

(7)  See  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians. 

(8)  Aha  1-Waltd  Ashjii  Ibn  Amr  as-Sulami  was  bom  at  Rakka  XiJ  \  in  Mesopotamia.  Having  termi- 
nated his  studies  in  belles-lettres,  he  went  to  Baghdad  and  gained  admittance  into  the  society  of  the  Barma- 
kides,  one  of  whom,  Jaafar  Ibn  Tahya,  favoured  him  with  his  peculiar  patronage  and  introduced  him  to 
Harftn  ar-Raschtd.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  given  in  the  Khattb's  abridged  History  of  Baghdad,  firom 
which  the  above  particulars  are  taken.  (See  MS.  No.  634,  foL  74.)  Some  verses  of  Ashjii's  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Hamlsa,  and  his  life,  with  copious  extracts  from  his  poetry,  is  given  in  the  Bughi<U  at-Taiab  ;  MS. 
No.  T26,  fol.  143, 
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(9)  Or  more  literally :  Sweeping  the  ground  with  ito  train. 

(10)  Allusion  to  the  maxim,  that  the  act  is  to  be  judged  after  the  intention. 

(11)  Arabian  critics  dinde  poeto  into  seyeral  classes:  the  Jdhili  was  one  who  lived  before  the  promulgation 
of  Islamism ;  the  Mukkadram  -j'r^  lived  both  before  and  after  that  epoch,  and  the  Muumltad  jJ^ 
came  next  in  order,  his  birth  having  taken  place  after  Muhammad  had  announced  his  mission. 

(12)  The  river  or  canal  of  Isa  branched  oif  the  Euphrates,  and  flowed  into  the  Tigris  at  Baghdad. 

(13)  This  Mukhlrik,  whose  name  has  been  already  given,  but  incorrectly,  in  the  life  of  Ibrahim  Ibn 
al-Mahdi  (see  page  18),  was  one  of  the  first  singers  of  his  time.  He  once  sung  in  the  presence  of  the  khalif 
ar-Rashld,  who  was  so  delighted,  thai  he  caused  the  curtains  usually  placed  between  himself  and  the  musicians 
to  be  removed,  and  ordered  him  to  draw  near  and  sit  on  the  throne  by  his  side.  MnkhArik  was  afterwards 
atuched  to  the  service  of  al-H&mftn  and  accompanied  him  to  Damascus.  He  died  A.  H.  930  (A.  D.  844-41), 
at  Sarra-man-raa.  He  was  sumamed  AbA  'l-HinA  Usr^  \ . — (Abd  '1-MahAsin's  NuJUm  oi-ZdAIra,  MS.  No.  600, 
fbL  IW.) 

(14)  He  probably  cites  this  abominable  verse  on  account  of  its  extreme  energy,  which  is  here  purposely 
softened,  even  in  the  Latin  translation.    Its  import  I  judge  to  be  satirical. 

(15)  Literally:  To  the  shrouds. 

(16;  That  b:  I  am  preparing  for  death,  which  is  rendered  inevitable  by  the  cruelty  of  my  mistress. 

(17)  Literally :  Your  undressed,  or  unfinished  arrow. 

(18)  Le  nom  de  Hotaya,  sous  lequel  ce  po^te  est  devenu  c^Ubre,  est  un  sobriquet  qui  lui  fut  donn^  k  cause 
deTexiguit^  de  sa  Uille.  Son  veritable  nom  ^taitDjarwal  Jj*^,  «t  son  pr^nom  Abou  Moulaica  ISoJU^K 
Sa  naissance  ^tait  ill^gitime  et  sa  g^n^alogie  incertaine.  II  passait  pour  ^tre  le  fils  d'un  certain  Aus,  de  la 
tribu  d'Abs.  Au  reste,  quand  il  <Uit  Ach^  centre  les  banou  Abs,  II  se  disait  issu  des  banou  Dhol  ben  ChaibAn, 
et  quand  il  se  brouillait  avec  les  banou  Dhol,  il  rapportait  son  origine  aux  banou  Abs. 

HoUya  a  v^cu  dans  le  paganisme  et  I'islamisme.  II  se  fit  musulman.  ensuite  il  abjure,  puis  il  embrassa  de 
nouveau  la  foi  mahoro^tane.  C'est  un  po^te  du  premier  merlte;  mais  il  ^tait  avare,  laid,  m^chant,  impie,  tris- 
hardi  a  demander,  et  tr^s-ardent  a  satiriser  ceux  qui  ne  lui  donnaient  rien ;  ce  qui  le  faisait  beaucoup  redou- 
ter.  Plusieurs  connaisseurs  disaient :  De  tous  les  pontes,  Hotaya  est  celui  dont  les  vers  oSirent  le  moins  de  prise 
a  la  critique.  On  cite  avec  estime,comme  renfermant  une  pens^e  vraie  et  bien  exprim^,  covers  de  Hotaya: 

"Celui  qui  fait  le  bien  estsdlr  d'en  trouver  la  recompense;  entre  Dieu  et  les  hommes  le blenfait  n'est  jamais 
perdu." 

Hotaya  ^tant  devenu  ennemi  de  ZIbricAn  fils  de  Badr,  par  suite  d'une  aventure  qu'il  serait  trop  long  de 
raconter,  fit  une  satire  centre  ce  personnage.  Zibricin  alia  se  plaindre  au  calife  Omar,  qui,  pour  punir 
Hotaya,  le  fit  jeter  dans  une  basse-fosse.  Hotaya  y  resta  plusieurs  jours ;  ensuite  il  adressa  au  calife  une 
pike  de  vers  touchante  qui  fl^chit  sa  colke.  Omar  le  fit  tirer  de  la  fosse  et  amener  en  sa  presence ;  puis  il 
luidit:  "Garde-toi  doormats  de  satiriser  qui  que  ce  soit.—C'est  pourtant  la  satire  qui  m*a  fait  vivre  jus- 
^  qu'ii  ce  jour,  dit  Hotaya. ->Garde-toi,  ajouta  Omar,  de  dire  :  Un  tei  vaut  mieux  qu*un  tel,  cette  famille  est 
*'  mellleure  que  cette  autre.— Cette  defense,  repliqua  le  poite,  est  une  satire  des  hommes  en  g^n^ral  plus 
"  piquante  que  je  n'en  pourrais  faire  (car  la  consequence  qui  en  r^sulte  est  que  tous  les  hommes  sont  egale- 
"  ment  mauvais).-  Si  je  ne  craignais  d*etablir  un  usage  funeste,  dit  Omar,  irrite  deces  r^ponses,  je  te  cou- 
"  penis  la  langue.  Va,  tu  appartiens  maintenant  k  celui  que  tu  as  insults.  ZibricAnI  prends-Ie,  et  fais-en 
"  ee  que  tu  voudras."  ZibricAn  passa  son  turban  autour  du  col  de  Hotaya  et  Temmena.  Des  personnages  de 
la  tribu  de  Bakr-wail  le  rencontrerent  tralnant  son  captif  et  lui  demand^rent  sa  grftce.  ZibricAn  la  leur  ac- 
corda,  et  remit  Hotaya  entre  leurs  main^. 

27 
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Hotaya  Yivait  encore  sous  le  calife  Moawia ;  it  a  compost  des  vers  k  la  louange  4e  Said  beo  Nasai,  gouYer- 
neur  de  M^dine  du  terns  de  Moawia.  Dans  la  suite,  AjAr  fils  de  Hotaya  reneontrant  un  jeur  Ualid  Ma  de 
Said,  lui  dit:  '*BitMi  pire  est  mort  apr^  avoir  re^u  du  tien  20  mille  piteet  d'argent,  en  r^coBipenae  de  cinq 
*'  poimea  ^'ilavait  faits  enrhonneur  de  Said.  Ce  que  vovs  nous  avei  donn^  est  disaip^  anjourd'hui,  et  oe 
'*  que  mon  pere  vous  a  dono^  reste  entier.-  C'est  vrai,  r^pondit  Khalid,  c*est  nous  qui  vous  devons  de  la 
*'  reconnaissance."— (Aghaoi,  L  f.  04  09.  IV.  f.  13.) 

For  this  curious  note,  I  am  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval.— Reiske,  in  hia  edition 
of  Aha  l-Fad&'s  Annals  (torn.  I,  pag.  78  adnot.\  gives  some  other  anecdotes  respecting  the  poet  al-Hutaiya. 

(10)  In  the  Ariibic  teit,  for  j&^jj  \  read  jtJLi  \ .  It  would  seem,  from  the  Khattb's  History  of  Baghdad,  that 
he  renounced  poetry  from  religioua  motives. 

(20)  In  the  Arabic :  To  be  put  into  the  pri$9n  fortrimu  /i^}y^^  L:fF^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  coBfinement  was 
pnrfiabiy  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Maibak,  or  state  prison  of  Baghdad. 

(21)  Thoie  people,  a  disrespectful  manner  of  alluding  to  the  AhbAside  family :  ihe  speaker  was  a  partisan 
of  the  descendants  of  Ali 

(22)  This  is  certainly  a  mistake,  no  such  person  as  Isa,  son  of  Zaid  son  of  Muhammad,  is  noticed  by  hial»- 
rians,  as  having  lived  under  the  reign  of  al-Mahdi;  and  Zaid  Ibn  H&ritha,  the  adopted  son  of  Muhammad, 
could  not  have  had  a  son  living  at  the  time  of  al-Mahdi's  accession  (A.  H.  158),  since  he  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Muta,  in  A.  H.  8.  It  is  true  that  among  the  descendants  of  Ali  and  FAtima,  daughter  of  Alubammad,  there 
was  a  Zaid  son  of  al-Hasan  son  of  Ali,  who  had  two  sons,  Yahya  and  al-Hasan,  the  latter  of  whom  was  gover- 
nor of  Medina  for  al-Mans<ir,  and  died  A.  H.  166.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  suppose  that  the  author  was 
mistaken  in  the  name>  and  meant  to  say  al'Ha$an  Ibn  Zaid;  for  Ahd  '1-MahAsin  states,  in  his  History  of 
Egypt,  that  al-Hasan  Ibn  Zaid,  who  was  noted  for  his  piety,  had  been  deprived  of  his  place  by  al-Mansdlr,  and 
was  then  imprisoned  by  his  orders  and  deprived  of  his  property;  but  that  al-Mahdi,  on  his  accession  to  the 
khalifat,  set  him  at  liberty,  restored  him  his  wealth,  reinstated  him  in  his  place,  and  continued  invariably  to 
treat  him  with  the  greatest  favour.  Al-Hasan  Ibn  Zaid  died  A.  H.  168  (A  D.  784-5).  The  author  of  the 
Genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Ali,  MS  of  the  Bib.  du  Boi,  No.  853,  says  that  the  death  of  al-Hasan  took 
place  at  HAjlr  j^\a.,  a  place  situated  between  MelLka  and  Medina. 

(23)  The  Arabic  text  runs  thus:  "He  said:  Strike  off  Ihs  head  I  and  he  gave  orders  ooncerntng  him,  and 
"  his  head  was  struck  off."    This  tautology  must  be  attributed  to  the  inattention  of  the  author. 


ABU  ALI   L-KALI. 


i09  The  philologer  Abu  Ali  Ismail  al-Kali  was  son  of  al-Kasim  Ibn  Aidun  Ibn 
Harun  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Salman ;  his  ancestor  Salman  was  an  en- 
franchised slave  oF  the  Omaiyide  khalif  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan.  Abu  Ali  sur- 
passed all  his  contemporaries  by  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  philology, 
poetry,  and  the  grammatical  doctrines  established  by  the  learned  of  Basra.  He 
received  his  philological  information  from  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Duraid,  Abu  Bakr  Ibn 
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al-Anbariy  Niflawaib,  Ihn  Dunistuya  and  othei*  masters^  and  he  had  for  pupil  in 
that  science  Abu  Bakr  ai-Zufaaidi  ai-Anda)u»,  aulbar  of  the  Abridginent  of 
{al-Khakl  Ibn  Ahmad!  s  Arabic  dictionary^  entitled)  ^e  A  in.  Al-Kali  is 
author  of  a  number  of  fine  works,  such  as  the  kitdb  aUAmdli  (book  of  dic^ 
tations)  (1);  the  kitdb  al-Bdrt^  which  is  a  treatise  on  philology ,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  filling  five  thousand  leaves;  a  treatise  on  the  short  and  the 
long  Alif;  another  on  camels  and  their  propagation  ;  a  treatise  on  the  ejtlemal 
characteristics  of  man;  one  on  the  horse  and  his  different  colours;  a  comparative 
essay  on  the  first  and  fourth  forms  of  the  Arabic  verb;  a  history  of  the  combats 
in  which  the  {most  celebrated  ancient  Arab)  cavaliers  met  their  death;  and 
an  exjdanation  of^die  Moallakas.  In  his  travels  through  various  countries,  he 
visited  Baghdad  in  the  year  303  (A.  D.  915-6),  and  stopped  at  Mosul,  to  learn  the 
Traditions  delivered  by  Abu  Yala  al  Mausili  (2) ;  in  305  he  returned  to  Bagh- 
dad, and  remained  there  till  328 ;  when  in  that  city  he  wrote  down  the  Tradi- 
tions. On  leaving  Baghdad,  he  went  to  Spain^  and  entered  Cordova  on  the  26th 
Shaban,  330.  He  continued  to  dwell  in  that  capital  till  his  death,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  taught  by  dictation  his  kitdb al^Amdli^  and  most  of  his  other  works.  Yusuf 
Ibn  Harun  ar-Ramadi,  whose  life  shall  be  given  in  the  letter  F,  composed  an  elegant 
kasida  in  praise  of  Abu  Ali  'UKali,  a  portion  of  which  the  reader  will  there  find 
inserted.  Al-Kali  died  at  Cordova  on  Friday  evening,  6th  of  the  second  Rabi 
(some  say  the  first  Jumada],  A.  H.  356  (March,  A.  D.  967);  he  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Mata,  outside  Cordova,  and  funeral  prayers  were  said  over  him 
by  Abii  Abd  Allah  al-Jubairi.  He  was  born  in  the  second  Jumada,  A.  H.  288 
(June,  A.  D.  901),  at  Manazjird  in  Diar  Bakr,  of  which  place  mention  has 
already  been  made  in  the  life  of  al-Manazi  (3).  The  reason  of  his  being  sur- 
named  Kali  was,  that  in  going  to  Baghdad,  he  travelled  with  people  from  Kali 
Kaia,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  called  Kali  (or  natii^e  of  Kdli  Kdla)  ever 
after.  As-Samani  says  that  this  place  is  in  the  territory  of  Diar  Bakr,  but  I  read 
in  the  katib  Imad  ad-din's  History  of  the  Seljuks  that  Kali  Kaia  is  the  same  town 
as  Enierum.  Al-Baladori  (4)  says,  in  his  kitdb  al^Buiddn,  or  history  of  the 
Victories  of  Islamism,  in  treating  of  the  conquest  of  Armenia:  '^  At  one  time  the 
^^  Greek  empire  was  broken  up,  and  several  princes  governed  the  provinces  with 
'^  nearly  absohite  authority;  one  of  them  was  called  Arminiacos,  and  was  suc- 
^^  ceeded  on  his  death  by  his  wife  Kali ;  it  was  she  who  bnilt  this  city^  and  gave  it 
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^*  the  name  oF  Kali  Kalah,  which  means  the  goodness  of  Kali;  this  word  has 
'^  been  altered  by  the  Arabs  to  suit  the  genius  of  their  language,  and  they  say 
**  Kali  Kala.  The  image  of  this  princess  is  engraved  on  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
**  city (5)," 


(1)  A  copy  of  the  Am&li  is  in  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  fondi  Asselin,  No.  403.  It  contains  a  number  of  Tradi- 
tions relative  to  Muhammad;  an  immense  ciuantitj  of  notes  respecting  the  ancient  Arabs,  their  proverbs, 
language,  and  poetry;  anecdotes  of  the  poets  who  lived  under  the  early  khalifs;  pieces  In  prose  and  verse 
preserved  by  tradition,  and  which  the  author  learned  frqm  the  lips  of  his  masters,  etc.  He  says  in  his 
preface,  that  he  had  long  treasured  up  this  precious  information  and  concealed  it  from  the  profane;  that  he 
had  sought  a  person  worthy  of  receiving  It  and  capable  of  appreciating  its  value ;  and  having  heard  of  the 
glorious  reign  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  Abd  ar-Rahmlin  Ibn  Muhammad,  he  faced  the  dangers  of 
land  and  sea,  and  went  to  Spain,  where  he  received  the  greatest  encouragement  from  that  khalif,  and  was 
induced  to  publish  his  work  by  dictating  it  from  memory  at  Cordova,  and  in  the  great  mosque  of  az-Zahr&.— 
It  is  a  curious  book,  and  Airnishes  much  information  on  Arabiim  [jLj^],  or  the  philology  of  the  ancient 
Arabic  language;  it  fills  33S  folio  pages  very  closely  written. 

(2)  The  h&fiz  Ab6  Tala  Ahmad  Ibn  All  Ibn  al-Muthanna  at-TamUni  b  the  author  of  a  well  known  Jlfiu- 
nad,  or  collection  of  authenticated  Traditions,  which  he  received  from  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  high- 
est credibility :  he  composed  also  some  works  on  ascetic  devotion  and  other  subjects.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  humility,  mildness  of  temper,  amenity  of  manners,  and  veracity.  Born  at  Mosul,  A.H.  210  (A.  D.  826); 
died  A.  H.  307  (A.  D.  01910).— (Ad-Dahabrs  Tdrikh  al-hldm,  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  No.  046.) 

(3)  See  page  128. 

(4)  The  life  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Tahya  al-BalAdori  has  been  given  by  M.  Hamaker  in  his  Specifnen  Caialogi 
Cod.,  page  11. 

(5)  Or :  **  Is  over  one  of  its  gates." 


THE  SAHIB  IBN  ABBAD. 


The  Sahib  \hA  1-Kasim  Ismail  Ibn  Abi'l-Hasan  Abbad  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Abbad 
Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Idris  at-Talakani,  was  the  pearl  of  his  time,  and  the  wonder  of 
his  age  for  his  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his  generosity.  He  acquired  his  know- 
ledge of  pure  Arabic  from  Ibn  Paris,  author  of  the  Mujmily  Abu  l-Fadl  Ibn 
iiOal-Omaid  and  others.  At-Thaalibi,  in  his  VcUimaj  speaks  of  him  in  these 
terms:  ^^I  am  unable  to  find  expressions  sufficiently  strong  to  satisfy  my  wishes, 
'<  so  that  I  may  declare  to  what  a  height  he  attained  in  learning  and  philological 
''  knowledge;  how  exalted  a  rank  he  held  by  his  liberality  and  generosity;  how 
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^^  for  he  was  placed  apart  by  the  excellence  of  his  qualities,  and  how  completely 
^^  he  united  in  himself  all  the  various  endowments  which  are  a  source  of  just 
*'  pride  to  their  possessor  (1);  for  my  words  aspire  in  vain  to  attain  a  height 
'^  which  may  accord  with  even  the  lowest  degree  of  his  merit  and  his  glory,  and 
^^  my  powers  of  description  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  portraying  the  least  of  his 
*^  noble  deeds,  the  lowest  of  his  exalted  purposes.'*  He  then  cites  examples  cha- 
racteristic of  his  noble  mind,  and  gives  some  account  of  his  life.  —Abu  Bakr 
al-Khowarezmi  (2)  makes  mention  of  the  Sahib  Ibn  Abblid  in  the  following  terms : 
**  He  was  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  vizirat;  that  was  the  nest  in  which  he 
'^  crept  and  from  which  he  sprung,  -  the  nurse  with  whose  milk  he  was  suckled 
^^  eyen  to  the  last  drop;  he  received  the  vjzirat  as  an  inheritance  from  his 
''  fathers."     Such  also  has  Abd  Said  ar-Rustami (3)  said  of  him  in  these  verses: 

The  vizirat  passed  as  an  inheritance  from  one  ancestor  to  another,  and  was  succes- 
sively sustained  by  able  pillars  of  the  state  (4) .  Abbftd  received  the  vizirat  from  Abb^s, 
(as  a  tradition  is  received],  and  Ismail  then  received  it  from  Abbftd. 

This  was  the  first  vizir  who  bore  the  title  of  Si^ib  {companion) ;  he  was  so 
denominated  because  he  had  been  the  companion  of  Ibn  al-Omaid,  and  was  then 
known  by  (hat  designation,  which  got  into  such  general  use,  that  on  his  accession 
to  the  vizirat,  it  continued  to  be  employed  as  his  real  name.  As-*Sabi  says,  in 
his  kitdb  aJt-Tdji  (5)^  that  Ibn  Abbad  was  intitled  as-Sdhib  because  he  had 
been  the  companion  of  Muwaiyad  ad-Da wlat  Ibn  Buwaih  from  his  early  youth, 
and  as  this  prince  gave  him  that  epithet,  it  continued  to  be  the  name  by  which 
he  was  known,  and  became  the  title  of  succeeding  vizirs.  Ibn  Abbad  was  at  first 
vizir  to  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Rukn  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  having  replaced 
Abu  '1-Fath  Ali  Ibn  Abi  '1-Fadl  Ibn  al-Omaid,  of  whom  mention  shalLbe  made 
in  the  life  of  his  father  Muhammad  (6).  On  the  death  of  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat 
at  Jurjan,  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.H.  373  (January,  A.  D.  984),  his  brother 
Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  Abu  'IrHasan  Ali  got  possession  of  the  empire,  and  confirmed 
Ibn  Abbad  as  vizir.  Under  this  prince,  he  enjoyed  high  favour,  honour,  and 
authority.  —  Abu  '1-Kasim  az-Zafarani  (7)  recited  to  him  one  day  a  piece  of 
verse  rhyming  in  n,  and  containing  the  following  passage : 

0,  thou  whose  gifts  enrich  the  hands  of  him  who  is  far  away  and  him  who  is  near! 
Yon  have  clothed  those  who  dwell  by  you  and  those  who  come  to  visit  you,  with  rai- 
ment which  we  thought  unequalled;  and  all  the  slaves  of  thy  palace  go  about  in  silks 
except  myself. 
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On  thisy  the  Sahib  said:  ^'I  have  read  iutbe  life  of  Maan  Ibn  ZoUb,  as- 
^^  Shaibani,  that  a  man  came  to  him  and  said:  ^Give  me  whereon  to  ride^  0 
'^  Emir!'  on  which  be  ordered  him  a  camel,  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  an  a86(&),  and 
^^  then  said :  4f  I  knew  that  God  had  created  any  other  animal  fit  for  riding,  I 
^^  had  given  it  to  you.'  Now  I  order  yon  silk  enough  for  a  coat,  a  shirt,  a  tnr- 
^^  ban,  a  waistcoat,  trowsers,  a  handkerchief,  a  vesC,  a  cloak,  a  robe,  leggings, 
^^  and  a  purse;  and  if  I  knew  of  any  other  garment  which  could  be  made  of 
^^ -silk,  I  should  give  it  you/'^^The  number  of  poets  who  flocked  to  bim  and 
celebrated  his  praises  in  splendid  kcLsidaSj  surpassed  that  which  assembled  at 
the  court  of  any  other.  His  repartees  were  very  good:  the  coiners  of  the  mint 
presented  to  him  a  memorial  in  which  they  complained  of  some  injustice  done 
them,  and  which  was  headed  by  the  words  ad-Darrdbuni  he  wrote  underneath 
in  form  of  decision.  On  cold  iron  (9).  A  person  once  addressed  him  a  memo- 
rial, in  which  he  inserted  some  passages  and  expressions  stolen  from  epistles 
composed  by  himself,  on  which  he  wrote  underneath  in  answer  to  the  demand : 
This  our  propeny  hath  been  returned  unto  us  (10).  He  caused  one  of  his  reve- 
nue collectors  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  narrow  yard  near  his  dwelling,  and  having 
one  day  gone  up  to  the  (Jiat)  roof  of  the  house,  his  prisoner  saw  him  and  called 
upon  him  with  a  loud  voice,  on  which  he  looked  down  and  perceiving  him 
lit  suffering  tortures  like  those  of  hell,  he  said:  Back  to  hell!  speak  not  unto 
mej  (11).  Numerous  anecdotes  of  the  kind  are  i-elated  of  him.  -He  wrote  a  |Ai- 
lological  work  in  seven  volumes,  entitled  the  Muhit  (camprehensiife),  which  he 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  giving  [the  explanation  of)  a  great  number  of 
words,  but  citing  very  few  examples;  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
(words  composing  the)  language;  he  is  also  author  of  the  Kofi  (sufficient) ^  treat- 
ing of  epistolatory  writing,  the  kitdb  aUAiydd  (Book  of  Festi^als)^  a  treatise 
on  the  excellence  of  new-year's  day;  another  on  the  rank  of  imam,  in  whidi  he 
states  the  merits  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  T&lib,  and  maintains  that  the  (three  khalifs)  who 
preceded  him  were  legitimate  imams  (1 2) ;  the  Book  of  Vizirs ;  a  work  entitled  : 
Exposure  of  the  faults  in  al-Mutanabbi's  poetry,  and  a  treatise  on  the  names  and 
attributes  of  God.  He  composed  also  some  elegant  epistles  and  good  pdetry,  of 
which  we  shall  give  the  following  extracts : 

My  description  cannot  paint  that  nymph  who  is  a  very  gazelle  in  beauty.     She  wished 
to  kiss  my  hand,  and  I  said :  ''  Kiss  my 
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On  clear-coloured  wine: 

The  glass  is  clear,  and  the  wine  is  clear;  one  U  so  Uke  the  other,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  distinguished.  One  you  would  think  wine,  not  glass, — the  other  glass,  not 
wine. 

He  composed  these  elegiac  verses  on  the  deaih  oF  the  vizir  Abu  Ali  Kathir  ibn 
Ahmad  (13): 

They  told  me  of  Rathfr's  death;  it  was  a  heavy  loss  for  me,  and  I  said:  '*Let 
**  roe  and  Glory  weep  together,  for  the  Uke  of  Kathir  {abundafU)  is  rare  among  man- 
"kind." 

It  is  related  by  the  grammarian  Abii  '1-Husain  al-Farisi  (14)  that  Nuh  Ibn  Man- 
sur,  one  of  the  Samanide  princes,  wrote  privately  to  the  Sahib,  inviting  him  to 
become  his  vizir  and  direct  the  administration  of  his  kingdom ;  but  he  refused 
the  offer,  and  one  of  the  reasons  which  he  gave  in  excuse  was,  that  it  would 
require  four  hundred  camels  to  transport  his  books  o&ly ;  think  then  of  the  fur- 
niture which  he  must  have  possessed  in  the  same  proportion !  We  shall  limit  the 
account  of  his  life  to  the  foregoing  particulars,  which  may  suffice.  He  was 
bora  on  the  16th  of  Zu  1-Kada,  326  (September,  A.  D.  938),  at  Istakhar^  or, 
according  to  another  account,  at  Taiakan,  and  died  on  Thursday  evening,  24th 
of  Safar,  385  (March,  A.  D.  995),  at  Rai,  from  which  city  his  body  was  trans- 
ported to  Ispahan,  aod  interred  in  a  vault  situated  in  the  quarter  of  Mb  Daeih  : 
his  tomb  is  still  kept  in  good  order,  and  his  daughter's  descendants  have  it 
whitewashed  regularly.  The  poet  Ibn  Abi  '1-Ala  (15)  narrates  as  follows  :  ^M 
^^  had  a  dream  in  which  I  heard  a  voice  say :  ^  Why  did  not  you,  who  possess  such 
**  a  talent  for  poetry,  compose  an  elegy  on  his  death?'  To  which  I  replied: 
^^  '  The  number  of  his  good  qualities  forced  me  to  refrain,  for  I  did  not  know 
*'  with  which  lo  b^in;  and  I  was  apprehensive  of  my  inability  to  treat  the  sub- 
^*  ject  suitably,  although  people  supposed  me  capable  of  doing  it  full  justice!* 
'^  The  voice  here  said:  ^  Add  a  second  hemistich  to  those  I  pronounce.' 
'^  ^ Speak !'  said  I;  and  the  voice  said : 

'Geaerosity  and  the  beet  of  patrons  repose  together  in  the  same  grave.' 

"And  I  rejoined: 

'  So  that  each  of  these  brothers  may  keep  the  other  company  I' 
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**  The  voice: 

*  They' were  inseparable  when  alive,  and  now  they  embrace—' 

'  On  a  funeral  couch  near  Bftb  Dazth  1* 

"  The  voice: 

'  Whilst  other  inhabitants  shall  quit  their  dwellings — ' 

'They  shall  remain  in  theirs  till  the  day  of  resurrection/ 

This  piece  is  given  by  al-Baiyasi  (1 6)  in  his  Hamdsa.'-^l  have  read  the  fol- 
lowing observation  in  the  History  of  the  Sahib  Ibn  Abbad :  *'  None  ever  enjoyed 
^^  the  same  popufar  favour  after  their  death  as  during  their  life  (17),  the  Sahib 
•  **  excepted ;  for  on  his  decease,  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Rai  were  closed  (in  sign  of 
^^  mourning) J  and  the  people  assembled  at  the  door  of  his  palace,  where,  they 
112  ^^  waited  till  his  bier  was  brought  out;  and  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat,  the  prince  whom 
'^  he  served/'  (and  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  diis 
notice,)  '^  was  present  with  all  the  officers  of  high  rank  in  mourning  dresses  (1 8) : 
^^  when  the  bier  appeared,  the  people  raised  one  simultaneous  cry  and  pros- 
^^  trated  themselves  on  the  ground;  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat,  and  the  rest  marched  in 
**  procession  before  the  corpse,  and  for  some  days  after,  he  held  public  sit- 
*^  tings  to  receive  visits  of  condolence  (19)."  His  death  was  lamented  in  these 
terms  by  Abii  Said  ar-Rustami:  - 

Now,  that  Ibn  Abb&d  is  departed,  shall  ever  the  expectant  traveller  hasten  to  under- 
take the  nightly  journey?  shall  ever  liberality  be  solicited?  God  hath  willed  that  the 
hopes  of  the  needy  and  the  gifts  of  the  generous  should  perish  by  the  death  of  Ibn 
Abbftd,  and  that  they  should  never  meet  again  till  the  day  of  resurrection. 

His  father,  Abu  1-Hasan  Abbad  died ' A.  H.  334  or  335  (A.  D.  946);  he  had 
been  vizir  to  Rukn  ad-Dawlat,  father  of  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  and  Adad  ad-'Pawkt 
Fannakhosru,  whom  al-Mutanabbi  hs^  celebrated  in  his  poems. — Fakhr  ad- 
Dawlat  died  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  387  (August,  997);  he  was  born  in 
341  (A.  D.  952).— Tdlakdni  mewis  natis^e  of  Tdlakdn:  there  are  two  cities  of 
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this  name,  one  in  Khorasan,  and  the  other  in  the  dependencies  of  Kazwin;  the 
latter  was  the  native  place  of  the  Sahib. 


(1)  1  have  been  here  obliged  to  paraphrase  the  original,  in  order  to  render  its  full  sense. 

(2)  The  life  of  Ablk  Bakr  Muhammad  al-KhowArezml  is  given  by  Ibn  KhallikAn. 

«3)  AbO  Satd  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Rustam  ar-Rustami,  a  native  of  Ispahan,  was  originally  a 
mason  ^>^^i  .^-xJ  ^,  but  he  displayed  such  talent  in  the  composition  of  verses,  that  he  came  to  be 
ranked  among  the  first  poets  of  the  time,  and  gained  the  favour  of  the  SAhib  Ibn  AbbAd,  who  acted  towards 
him  as  a  generous  benefactor,  and  used  to  say,  *<ar-Rustami  is  the  ablest  poet  of  the  day."  At  the  approach 
of  old  age,  ai^Rustaml  renounced  poetry  from  conscientious  motives.  The  date  of  h\&  death  is  not  given  in  the 
yotlma,  but  some  of  his  poems  are  preserved  in  that  work,  with  a  notice  on  their  author,  the  summary  of 
which  is  here  given.— (See  the  Faftma,  fol.  312.) 

(4)  In  this  verse  the  author  had  a  double  meaning  in  view :  it  signifies  also  that  the  vizirat  was  successively 
transmitted  {Hke  a  frodOton)  from  one  good  authority  to  another.  The  same  idea  is  continued  in  the  neit 
verse. 

(5)  See  page  31. 

(6)  Muhammad  was  Ibn  al-Omaid*s  real  name. 

(7)  AbO  'l-Kasim  Omar  Ibn  Ibrahim  az-ZAfar&ni  was  a  native  of  Irak,  and  one  of  those,  literary  men  who 
were  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  SAbib ;  he  was  also  a  favourite  of  Adad  ad-Dawlat.--(Fattffia,  fol.  327.) 
Some  of  his  poems  are  to  be  found  in  that  work. 

(8)  One  article  in  the  list  I  have  omitted ;  decency  requiring  its  suppression. 

(9)  The  word  aA'DarrdMin  signifies  literally  the  beatific  and  is  used  to  designate  the  mon«\f4i§ateri  or 
coiners:  by  the  addition  which  the  vizir  made,  be  gave  them  to  understand  that  it  was  useless  for  them  to 
complain ;  that  they,  the  beaters,  struck  on  cold  iron,  which  is  labour  in  vain.  This  is  a  common  Arabic  pro- 
verb, somewhat  analogous  to  the  English  one :  Strike  when  the  iron  is  hot. 

(10)  This  is  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  taken  from  surat  12,  verse  65. 

(11)  This  is  also  a  passage  of  the  Koran :  see  surat  23,  verse  llO.—At^ThaAlibi  did  not  probably  know  thif 
trait,  when  he  made  his  pompous  eulogium  of  the  SAhib. 

(12)  Here  the  word  imam  means,  the  possessor  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority. 

(13)  It  would  appear  from  Khaundemir's  Tdrikh  al'Wuxard,  that  Kathtr  was  vizir  to  one  of  the  Dailamite 
princes.— (De  Hammer's  Handichriften,  No.  238.) 

(14)  Abtf '1-Husain  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  al-FArisi,  a  grammarian  of  considerable  reputation  and  sister's 
son  to  the  celebrated  Ab6  Ali  '1-FArisi,  under  whom  he  studied,  was  one  of  those  literary  men  whom  the 
SAhib  admitted  into  his  intimacy.  He  possessed  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  some  of  his  pieces  are  preserved  in 
the  Yattma;  the  author  of  which  work,  at-ThaAlibi,  says  that  at  the  time  he  was  writing,  Abi^  'l-Husain  was 
still  alive  and  dwelling  at  JurjAn.—(  Faltma,  No.  1370,  fol.  488.) 

(15)  Ab6  'l-Kasim  GhAnim  Ibn  Abi  '1-AlA,  a  native  of  Ispahan,  was  another  of  the  SAhib*s  favourite  poets. 
Some  of  his  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tattma,  fol.  319. 

(16)  Aht  '1-HajjAj  TAsuf  Ibn  Muhammad  was  a  native  of  Baeza  in  Spain,  whence  his  surname  of  BatydH. 
His  life  Is  given  by  Ibn  Khallik An.— There  are  seven  works  in  Arabic  which  bear  the  title  of  Hamdta. 

(17)  Literally :  No  one  was  ever  favoured  after  his  death  as  he  had  been  during  life. 

(18)  Literally:  Having  changed  their  dress. 

(19)  The  Arabic  says  simply,  that  he  sat  for  consolation. 

28 
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IBN  KHALF  AS-SARAKUSTL 

Abu  't-Tahir  Ismail  Ibn  Khalf  Ibti  Said  Ibii  Imian  al-Ansari  (1)  al-Andalusi 
as-Sarakusti  (native  of  Saragossa  in  Spain)  was  a  grammarian  and  teacher  of 
the  reading  of  the  Koran,  He  was  master  of  the  branches  of  general  litera^ 
ture,  and  versed  in  the  sciences  connected  with  the  Koraa  (2).  He  is  author  of 
the  Onwdnfi  1-Karadi  (3)  {piulines  of  the  different  readings  of  the  Kfjrdn)^ 
which  work  is  considered  of  the  very  first  author ity  by  those  who  cultivate  that 
branch  of  knowledge;  he  composed  also  an  Abridgment  of  the  Kitdb al~Hajja(k) 
by  Abu  All  l-Farisi-  Ibn  Bashkawal  praises  him  highly  in  the  Silat^  and 
makes  an  enumeratioa  of  his  merits-  He  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  and 
communicate  his  information  to  the  public  up  to  the  day  of  his  death;  he  expired 
on  Sunday,  the  first  of  Muharram,  A,  H.  455  (January,  A*  D.  1063,)— 5am- 
kusti  means  native  of  Sarakasta{h\  a  very  fine  city  in  the  eastern  part  of  Spain, 
which  has  produced  a  number  of  learned  men.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moslims 
by  the  Franks  {under  the  orders  of  Jlphonso,  king  of  Jrragon)^  in  the  year 
5I2(A.H.1118), 


tl)  k\*kmhx\  \%  the  title  gtven  lo  descendants  from  ihe  Anidt$.    See  page  137,  note  (1). 
(3^  fiajji  Kalifa  gives  a  list  of  these  sciencf>s  in  the  introduction  to  his  bibliographical  dictionary.  — Sec 
page  37  <^r  Flugel's  edition 

(3)  In  the  Arabic  leit,  ihift  word  U  incorrectly  printed     *!jy L 

(4)  Thi^  worli  irenis  of  the  different  reading  or  ediUon^  of  the  Koran. 

(5)  Bax^ukm^tay^  an  alteration  of  C^&ar  Aufuftta,  the  ancient  name  of  itie  cii^  of  Sara^os&a^ 


AL-MANSUR  IBN   AL-KAIM  IBN  AL-MAHDL 

Abu  t-Tahir  Ismail,  sur named  al-Mansiir  (the  ifictorious)^  w^s  son  of  al- 
Kaim  Ihn  al-Mahdi^  prince  of  Ifrtkiya  (Africa  Propria):  the  remainder  of  his 
genealogy  will  he  found  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather  al-Mahdi  Ohaid  Allah: 
the  life  of  al-Mustali,  one  of  his  descendants,  has  been  already  given  (1). 
Al-Mansur  received  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  his  subjects  on  the  day  wherein  his 
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fether  ai-Kaim  died ;  (we  shdl  speak  of  this  event  under  the  fetter  M.)  He 
pMSiessCKl  the  talent  df  eXfuresaing  his  ideas  ^ilh  pFecisioil  abd  elegance,  and  lie 
pronounced  bis  'hhothas  without  previous  preparation.  Ahu  Jaafar  a(-Marwa- 
nWi  narrates  the  following  anecdote  [of  his  ready  genius):  ***!  went  ft^rth  with 
^'  aUManadr  on  the  day  he  defeated  AbA  Yazid  (2),  and,  aa  I  acccNittpanied  bini^ 
'^  be  dropped  from  time  to  time  one  of  the  two  famces  which  he  boi^  in  bis  hand^ 
^^  80  I  {picked  it  up  and)  wiped  it,  and  gave  it  to  him,  pronoundng  it  to  be  a 
^  good  omen,  and  quoting  to  him  the  foUowing  verse  : 

'  She  threw  away  hdr  staff,  and  a  distant  land  became  the  place  of  her  abode ;  (yet, 
*  $he  felt)  as  the  traveller  on  his  retam,  when  his  eyes  are  deli{^ted  (5y  the  nght  of 

'home)  (3). 

"On  which  be  replied:  *Wby  did  you  not  quote  whpt  is  bettteT  and  truer  its 
**  than  that:  And  we  spake  by  rei^elation  to  Moses j  sayings  Throw  rfoivn  thy 
"  rod.  And  behold,  it  swallowed  up  that  which  they  imdvaused  falsely  to 
"  appear.  Wherefore  the  truth  was  confirmed,  and  that  which  they  had 
**  wrought  inmished.  And  they  were  oi^ercome  there,  and  were  rendered  con*- 
"  temptible  (4).  To  this  I  said :  *  0,  my  lord !  you,  wbt)  are  the  son  of  God's 
**  Apostle,  utter  that  knowledge  of  which  you  are  the  \sole)  possessor/  " — One 
of  "die  best  anecdotes  of  ibis  kind  is  that  which  at^Taimi  (5)  thus  relates  in  his 
Life  of  aMfajjaj :  "  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Mai  wan  order^  the  construction  of  a  gate 
"  at  Jerusalem,  on  which  his  name  was  to  be  inscribed,  and  al-Hajjaj  obtained 
"  from  him  permission  tb  erect  another;  and  it  so  happened  that  Abd  al-MaKk's 
^*  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned,  while  thatof  al-HajjIij  remained  uninjured. 
"  Abd  al-Malik  was  much  troubled  in  consequence,  but  al-Hajjaj  wrote  him  this 
**  letter:  *  I  am  informed  that  6re  has  come  down  firom  heaven  and  burned  the 
'^  gate  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  without  burning  that  of  al-Hajjaj ;  in 
"  this  we  resemble  perfectly  the  t9fo  sons  of  Adam,  when  they  each  made  an 
**  offering,  and  it  was  accepted  from  one  and  not  from  the  other  (6).^  Abd 
"  al-^Malik's  uneasiness  was  dispelled  by  the  perusal  of  this  letter." — AUMansur 
was  charged  by  his  father  (al^Kdim)  to  wage  war  against  Ahd  Yazid,  who  had 
revolted  against  his  autiiority.  Abik  Yazid  IMakhlad  Ibn  Kaid4d  belonged  to  the 
&ect  of  Ibadites  (7);  he  made  an  outward  show  of  rigid  devotion,  but  was  in  rea- 
Kty  an  enemy  to  God ;  he  never  rode  but  on  an  ass,  nor  wore  any  dress  but 
woollen.    He  had  already  fought  aUMansiir's  father  in  many  engagements,  and  got 
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into  his  possession  all  the  towns  in  the  dependencies  of  Kairawan;  al-Mahdiya 
was  the  only  city  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  al-Kaim.  Abu  Yazid  then 
took  up  his  {x>sition  against  al--Mahdiya  and  blockaded  it;  and  al-Kaim  died 
during  the  siege.  Al-Mansur  then  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  continued 
to  maintain  the  contest,  but  concealed  the  death  of  his  father;  he  persevered  in 
his  resistance  till  Abu  Yazid  retired,  and  went  to  blockade  Susa.  Then  al- 
Mansur  left  al-Mahdiya,  and  having  given  Abu  Yazid  battle  at  Susa,  put  him 
to  flight;  he  then  defeated  him  in  a  number  of  successive  combats,  and  at  length 
took  him  prisoner  on  Sunday,  25th  Muharram,  336  (August ^  A.  D.  947).  Abu 
Yazid  died  of  his  wounds  after  a  captivity  of  forty  days:  his  body  was  skin- 
ned by  al-Mansur  s  orders;  the  skin  was  then  stn (Ted  with  cotton,  and  ex- 
posed on  a  cross.  It^was  on  the  spot  in  which  this  battle  was  fought,  that 
al-Mansur  built  the  city  which  he  named  al-Mansuriya  after  himself,  and  in 
which  he  fixed  his  residence.  He  was  courageous,  firm- hearted,  and  eloquent, 
pronouncing  the  khotba  without  previous  preparation.  In  the  month  of  Rama- 
dan,  341  (A.  D.  953),  he  went  from  al-Mansuriya  to  Jalula  on  a  party  of  plea- 
sure, accompanied  by  his  concubine  Kadib,  of  whom  he  was  passionately  fond ; 
when  God  poured  down  on  them  heavy  showers  of  hail  and  gave  a*  storm  power 
over  them.  Al-Mansiir  turned  back,  therefore,  to  al-Mansuriya,  but  he  suf- 
fered so  much  from  cold,  that  he  lost  his  strength,  and  most  of  those  who  ac- 
companied him  perished.  On  his  arrival,  he  fell  sick,  and  died  on  Friday, 
29th  Shawwal,  A.  H.  341  (March,  A.  D.  953).  His  illness  originated  in  the 
following  manner:  when  he  arrived  at  al-Mansuriya,  he  took  a  bath  against  the 
orders  of  his  physician,  Ishak  Ibn  Sulaiman  al-Israili  (8),  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  loss  of  natural  heat,  and  inability  to  sleep;  on  which  Ishak  came  and 
treated  him,  but  the  sleeplessness  continued.  Al-Mansur  at  last  grew  impatient, 
^^  and  said  to  one  of  his  slaves:  '4s  there  no  physician  in  Kairawan  who  can 
**  deliver  me  from  this."  The  answer  was:  ** There  is  here  a  young  man  just 
**  grown  up,  called  Ibrahim."  He  ordered  him  to  be  called  and  acquainted 
with  his  state,  and  complained  to  him  of  what  he  was  suffering;  on  which 
Ibrahim  took  some  soporiferous  drugs  and  put  (hem  in  a  glass  phial  on  the  fire, 
prescribing  to  his  patient  to  smell  them.  Al-Mansur,  after  smelling  them  for 
a  considerable  time,  fell  asleep;  and  Ibrahim  retired^  rejoicing  in  what  he  had 
done.     When  Ishak  returned,  he  went  to  enter  the  patient's  chamber,  but  was 
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told  that  he  slept,  on  which  he  said:  ''If  any  thing  has  heen  done  to  him  to 
^'  make  him  sleep,  he  is  now  a  dead  man."  They  then  entered  the  room,  and 
having  found  that  he  was  dead,  they  wanted  to  kill  Ibrahim,  but  Ishak  said : 
^^He  is  not  to  be  blamed,  as  he  treated  him  in  the  manner  which  physicians 
'*  teach;  but  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  die  disorder,  and  you  did 
''  not  inform  him.  As  for  me,  1  treated  him  with  the  view  of  fortifying  the 
^*  natural  heat,  so  as  to  cause  sleep,  and  on  learning  that  he  was  treated  in  a 
'^  way  to  extinguish  that  heat,  I  knew  he  was  dead."  He  was  interred  at  al-  114 
Mahdiya;  born  at  Kairawan,  302  (A.  D.  914),  or  301 ;  his  reign  lasted  seven 
years  and .  six  days . — Ifrikljra  is  the  name  of  an  extei^^ive  country  in  Magh* 
reb;  it  was  conquered  in  the  khalifat  of  Othman;  Kairawan  was  then  the  capital, 
as  Tunis  is  now. 


(1)  See  page  109. 

(2)  The  author  relates  this  event  farther  on. 

(3)  The  expression  ^ju&  3  signifies  to  refrnh  or  delight  the  eye,  to  rejoice,—  This  verse  is  frequently  met 
with  in  Arabic  writers,  and  Abft  '1-FadA  says,  in  his  Hiitoria  Anteiilamiea,  page  187,  that  mention  is  made 
of  its  author,  Moliirr  Ibn  HimAr  al-BAriki,  in  the  Kitdb  al^Agkdni;  this  name  is  not,  however,  to  be  found 
in  the  manuscript  of  that  work  preserved  at  the  Bib,  du  Roi.^Jhe  expression  to  throw  away  orm*e  etaff  is 
quite  proverbial  in  Arabic ;  it  means  to  give  up  travelling, 

{A)  This  is  a  passage  from  the  Koran,  surat  7,  verses  114, 115,  and  116. 

(5)  The  historian  at-Tatmi  is  better  known  as  Abik  Obaida  Ibn  al-Muthanna. 

(6)  Koran,  sur  5,  v.  30. 

(7)  Abd'l-Fadli,  in  his  Annals,  year  333,  gives  some  account  of  Abii  Yazld's  revolt,  defeat,  and  death.  The 
MS.  of  that  work  in  the  Bib,  du  Roi,  which  has  been  corrected  by  the  author  himself,  writes  ^]jjS  kanddd, 
with  the  vowel  points,  as  the  name  of  that  rebel's  father.  Abd  Yaztd  was  surnamed  the  master  of  the  ass 
Sdhib  al~Himdr,  because  he  never  rode  anything  else.— (Ibn  al-AbbAr.)  The  sect  of  the  Ibadites  {ibddiya) 
had  for  author  Abd  Allah  Ibn  IbAd  at-Tamtmi,  who  revolted  at.Tabala  in  Yemen  during  the  reign  of  MarwAn 
Ibn  Muhammad,  the  last  of  the  Omaiyides  who  reigned  in  the  East.  It  appears  from  an-Nuwairi,  that  this 
sect  existed  inlfrikiya  at  an  early  period,  and  gave  some  trouble  to  the  Aghlabite  princes.— AI-JurjAni.  in  his 
Taarifdt  {Notices  etextraits  dee  man,  dela  Bib.  du  Roi,  tom.  10,  pag.  19),  says:  These  sectarians  considered 
as  InOdels  all  those  who  did  not  believe  as  they ;  they  taught  that  the  Moslim  who  commits  a  grievous  sin  is  a 
unitarian,  but  not  one  of  the  faithful,  because  works  are  a  part  of  faith;  and  they  declared  Ali  and  a  great 
number  of  Muhammad's  companions  to  be  infidels.  A  ftiller  account  of  their  doctrines  is  given  by  as-Shah- 
rasUni. 

(Si  The  life  of  Ishak  Ibn  SulaimAn  will  be  found  in  M.  de  Sacy's  Abd-Allatif,  p.  43. 


^i  OR  JWALLIKATtS 


AZ-ZAFIR  AL-OBAIDI. 

Abu  'l-Maiimir  Isniatt,  surtiamed  at-Zafir  {ifw  conqueror)^  son  of  al^Hifiz  Ibn 
Muhammard  Ibn  ai-Mustaosir  Ibn  az-Zahir  Ibn  al-HSkim  Ibn  al-Azk  Ibn  al- 
Moi/.z  Ibn  al-Mansiir  Ibn  al-Kaiin  Ibn  al-Mahdi»  In  the  article  which  precesfcs, 
we  have  given  the  life  of  his  ancestor  al-Mansilr.  On  the  death  of  al-Hafiz,  his 
youngest  ison  az-Zafir  was  inrniedialely  proclaimed  as  his  successor,  in  conform- 
ity to  his  father's  last  orders,  and  on  the  sametlay  he  received  the  oath  of  fealty 
from  his  subjects.  This  prince  was  addicted  to  pleasure  and  frivolous  amuse- 
ments, passing  his  time  with  his  concubines,  or  listening  to  vocal  music.  He 
was  assassinated  by  his  favourite^  jSasr,  son  of  his  vizir  Abbas  (of  whom  we  shall 
again  speak  in  the  life  of  al-Andil  Ibn  as-Sallar),  who  having  invited  him  one 
night  to  come  secretly  to  his  father's  palace  (which  is  now  the  Hanefite  College^ 
and  is  called  the  Sur^ffo)  (1),  murdered  him  there  and  concealed  his  death. 
This  well-knowu  event  took  place  on  the  15th,  or,  according  to  some^  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  30th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  549  (April,  A*D,  11 54),  He  was  bom 
ai  Cairo,  on  Sunday,  15th  of  the  second  Rabi  (some  say  the  lirst),  A.  H.  527 
(A.  D,  1133);  he  was  a  very  handsome  man.  On  perpetrating  this  murder, 
i\asr  went,  the  same  night,  to  his  father  Abbas,  and  informed  him  of  what  he 
had  done.  It  was  by  his  father's  orders  that  he  had  acted;  for  his  extreme 
beauty  had  induced  the  public  to  suspect  that  his  intercourse  with  az-Zafir  was 
of  an  impropt^r  nature,  and  in  consequence  {<jf  these  rumours)^  his  father  had 
said  to  him:  *' You  ai*e  ruining  your  reputation  by  keeping  company  with  az- 
*'  Zafir;  your  familiarity  with  him  is  the  subject  of  pubUc  talk;  kill  him  then, 
"  for  it  is  thus  tliat  you  will  vindicate  your  honour  from  these  foul  suspicions/* 
The  next  morning,  Abbas  went  to  the  door  of  the  castle^  and  asked  admission 
to  az-Zafir,  saying  that  he  had  business  of  importance  to  transact  with  him. 
The  slaves  having  sought  their  master  in  the  places  where  he  usually  passed  the 
night,  and  not  finding  him,  told  Abbas  that  ihey  did  not  know  where  he  was. 
On  this  the  vizir  dismounted,  and  entered  the  castle  with  some  trusty  attend- 
ants; he  then  ordered  the  slaves  to  bring  forth  Jibril  and  Yusuf,  the  two  bro- 
thers of  bis  master;  them  he  questioned  respecting  him;  but  they  told  him  to 
ask  his  own  son,  ft>r  he  knew  belter  than  they.     On  this,  he  caused  their  heads 
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IQ  he  tlruck  off,  aiKl  mid;  ^< These  two  are  bis  murderen.'^-^<Siich  «re  the 
main  circumstances  of  the  event,  which  is  related  more  fully  in  the  life  of  aK 
Faiz  Isa^  son  of  az-Zafir. — The  mosque  az-Zafiri,  which  is  inside  the  gate  of 
Zawlla  at. Cure,  was  so  called  after  him,  as  he  was  its  founder,  and  had  settled 
upon  it  wdkfs  (2)  to  a  great  amount. 


(1)  Tli«  SuyftOya  College  at  Cairo  was  «a  caltod,  because  H  was  close  to  the  Sword-catler's  Baiar  iSiik  ot- 

(2)  See  page  49,  note  (7). 


ASHHAB  AUKAISI. 


Ahu  Amr  Ashhab  Ibn  Abd  al--Aziz  Ibn  Dawud  Ihn  kbrabim  al-Kaisi  al-Jaadi 
{mMmber  of  the  tribe  of  Kqis  arid  of  the  familjr  ofJaa4)t  a  doctor  of  the  sect 
of  Malik  and  native  of  Egypt,  studied  jurisprudence  under  the  imam  Malik^  and 
afterwards  under  the  doctors  of  Medina  and  Misr.  The  imam  as-Shafi  said  of 
him:  '^I  never  saw  an  abler  jurisconsult  than  Ashhab^  were  he  not  so  precipi- 
'*  tate."  A  rivalry  subsisted  between  him  and  Ibn  al-Kasim  (1),  whom  he  af- 
terwards replaced  as  chief  of  the  Malikites  in  Egypt.  Ashhab  was  born  in  115 
Egypt,  A.  H.  1 50  (A.  D.  767),  or  in  A.  H.  140,  according  to  Abu  Jaafar  al-Jaz- 
zar  in  his  history;  he  died  in  204  (A.D. 820),  a  month  (or,  as  some  say,  18  days) 
after  as-Shafi,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  30tb  Rajah  of  that  year.  Ashhab 
died  at  Old  Cairo,  and  was  interred  in  the  lesser  Karafa  (2) ;  I  have  visited  his 
tomb,  which  is  near  that  of  Ibn  al-Kasim.  Some  state  that  his  real  name  was 
Maskin  and  Ashhab  only  a  surname,  but  that  is  not  exact.  His  veracity  is  \m- 
questionable  in  the  Traditions,  which  he  gives  on  the  authority  of  the  imam 
Malik.  Al-Kodai  says,  in  his  Khitat,  that  Ashhab  was  head  of  the  Malikites  in 
the  city  [of  old  Cairo) \  that  he  possessed  great  wealth;  and  that  he  was  the 
ablest  divine  among  the  Malikites  in  resolving  doubtful  questions.  As-Shafi 
said  that  he  never  saw  his  equal  among  the  natives  of  Egypt,  but  that  he  was 
rather  rash;  and  [we  know)  that  the  only  doctors  of  the  sect  of  Malik  whom  as- 
Shafi  saw  in  that  country  were  Ashhab  and  Ibn  Abd  at-Hukm.  It  is  related 
by  the  latter  tliat  be  heard  Ashhab  pray  for  the  death  of  as-Shlifl,  who,  on 
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learning  from  him  the  circumstance,  quoted  the  following  verses,  which  he 
applied  to  himself  : 

Some  men  desire  my  death,  and  if  I  die,  I  shall  not  l>e  the  sole  who  travelled  in  that 
path.  Tell  him  who  strives  to  obtain  constant  happiness  (3),  that  he  should  lay  in  a 
store  for  another,  and  a  future  life ;  then  he  shall  have  nearly  (gained  his  wish)  {k) . 

ibn  Abd  al-Hukm  relates  also  that  as-Sha(i,  on  his  deaths  left,  among  other 
property,  a  slave  who  was  purchased  by  Ashbab,  and  that  he  himself  purchased 
that  same  slave  when  Ashhab  died.  Ibn  Yunus  speaks  of  Ashhab  in  his  History, 
and  says:  ''Ashhab  was  descended  from  Kais  through  the  tribe  of  Aamir,  and 
*^  sprang  from  the  family  of  Jaada;  his  surname  was  Abu  Amr;  he  was  one  of 
^'  the  first  jurisconsults  of  Egypt,  and  a  man  of  great  judgment :  born  A.  H.  140 
"  (A.  D.  757);  died  on  Saturday,  21stof  Shaban^  A.  H.  204  (A.D.  820.)  He 
**  wore  his  beard  dyed  (m  imitation  of  the  primitii^e  Moslinis)^  Muhammad 
Ibn  Aasim  al-Maafiri  relates  that  he  had  a  dream  (5)  in  which  he  seemed  to  hear 
a  voice  say:  ^^0,  Muhammad  !^'  to  which  he  gave  answer,  and  the  voice  then 
pronounced  this  verse : 

They  are  gone,  those  friends  on  whose  departure  we  exclaim  :  O,  that  the  earth  and 
those  which  inhabit  it  were  dissolved ! 

^^At  that  time,"  says  he,  '^Ashhab  was  sick,  and  I  said:  ^0,  how  greatly  I 
^'  fear  that  he  may  die!*  and  he  died  of  that  illness." 


(i)  The  life  of  Ibn  al-RAsim  is  given  in  this  work:  his  full  name  is  Abd  Abd  AlUh  Abd  ar-RahoiAn 
al-Otaki. 

(2)  See  page  tt3,  note  (12). 

(3)  Literally:  The  contrary  of  that  which  is  transitory. 

(4)  The  signification  of  the  words  ji    X  is  explained  in  M.  de  Sacy*s  commentary  on  the  MakAmas 
of  al-Hartri ;  see  page  311  of  that  work. 

(5)  See  page  46,  note  (7). 


ASBAGH  AL-MALIKI. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Asbagh  Ibn  al-Faraj  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Nafi^  a  doctor  of  the  sect 
of  Malik  and  a  native  of  Egypt ,  studied  jurisprudence  under  Ibn  al-Kasim, 
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Ibn  Wahby  and  Ashhab  (1).  Il  was  said  by  Abd  al -Malik  Ibn  al-Majishun 
that  Egypt  never  produced  the  like  of  Asbagh ;  and  when  asked  if  he  did  not 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Ibn  al-Kasim,  he  replied:  '^Not  even  Ibn  al- 
^*  Kasim/'  He  was  kdtib  (2)  to  Ibn  Wahb,  and  his  ancestor  Nafi,  who  was 
an  enfranchised  slave  of  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Marwan  Ibn  al-Hakam  the  Qmaiyide, 
was  governor  of  Egypt  (3).  Asbagh  died  on  Sunday,  25th  of  Shawwal,  225 
(A.  D.  840),  some  state,  however,  that  his  death  took  place  in  226  or  220. 


(1)  For  the  life  of  Ashhab,  see  the  preceding  article;  the  liyes  of  Ibn  al-KAsim  and  Ibn  Wahb  will  be 
found  in  the  letter  afn. 

(2)  Kdiib,  copyist  or  secretary. 

(3)  Abd  al-Aitz  was  appointed  governor  of  Rgypt  by  his  father  MarwAn  U>n  al-Hakam  in  the  year  66 
(A.  D.  68S),  and  was  authorised  by  him  not  only  to  preside  at  public  prayers  (which  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  governor),  but  to  collect  the  revenue.  He  continued  in  the  exercise  of  these  functions  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  A.  H.  85  (A.  D.  ^OA.)^{AnrN^iilm  az-Zdhira.) 


AK  SUNKUR  THE  HAJIB. 


Abu  Said  Ak  Sunkur(l)  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  surnamed  Kasim  ad-Dawlat  {part- 
ner in  the  empire)y  and  generally  known  by  the  title  of  al-Hajib  (the  cham- 
berlain), was.  the  ancestor  of  the  Atabeks  of  Mosul,  and  the  father  of  Imad  116 
ad-din  Zinki.  He  and  Buzan  (2),  prince  of  Edessa,  were  mamluks  of  the  Seljuk 
Sultan,  Malak  Shah  Ibn  Alp  Arslan.  When  Taj  ad-Da wlat  Tutush  Ibn  Alp 
Arslan  obtained  possession  of  Aleppo  (in  the  year  478)  (A.  D.  1085)  (3),  he  left 
Ak  Sunkur  as  his  lieutenant  in  that  city,  thinking  that  he  could  place  every 
reliance  on  one  who  was  his  brother's  mamluk.  Ak  Sunkur,  however^ 
revolted,  and  Tutush,  who  was  then  master  of  Damascus,  marched  against 
him  and  gave  him  battle,  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  487  (A.  D. 
1094);  both  sides  fought  with  great  animosity,  and  the  conflict  terminated  by 
the  death  of  Ak  Sunkur  (4).  He  was  interred  in  the  Zajjajiya  College  at 
Aleppo.  When  I  visited  his  tomb,  I  found  it  surrounded  by  a  great  number 
of  persons,  who  met  there  every  Friday  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Ko- 
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ran?  (5);  and  I  wag  informed  that  (in  recompense  for  their  services),  a  latgc 
Bum,  arising  from  the  revenue  of  a  wakf(&)  founded  for-  that  purpose,  «was 
distribuled  among  them ;  hut  I  do  not  know  by  ^bom  that  wakf  was  esUK 
bliahed.^— I  have  since  discovered  that  it  was  established  by  Nur  ad-din  Mahnmd, 
grandson  of  ak-Scinkur;  I  shail  give  his  life  later,  and  shall  narrate  also,  <in 
the  life  of  Tutush,  some  particulars  respecting  Ak  Sunkur,  which  are  in  contra- 
diction 10  the  foregoing  statement  (7).  —  The  Zajjdjiya  GoHege  was  built  by 
Abu  *1-Rabi  Sulaiman  Ibn  Abd  al-^gbbar  Ibn  Ortuk,  prince  of  Aleppo  (8). 
Ak  Sunkur  was  at  first  buried  at  {Mount)  Karnebia,  but  his  son  Zinki,  on 
obtaining  possession  of  Aleppo,  had  his  body  transported  to  the  Zajjajiya,  and 
introduced  it  into  the  city  by  hoisting  it  over  the  wall  (9).  Ak  Sunkur  wa»  slain 
at  a  village  called  Ruyan,  which  is  situated  near  Sabin  (1 0)  in  the  dependencies 
of  Aleppo,  according  to  Yakut  {in  his  Mushtarik). 


(1)  Ak-Sunkur  is  a  Turkish  name;  it  means  vihiU  falcon, 

(2)  This  Bux&n  assisted  ak-Sunkur  in  his  revolt  against  Tutush,  and  was  taken  and  beheaded  by  that 
prince,  A.  H.  4S7. -(Zu&daf  al-Halab.)  The  analysis  of  this  work  is  given  by  professor  Freytag  in  his 
Seiecta  9x  HUtoria  Halebi. 

3)  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Tutush,  that  this  date  should  have  been  inserted  in  the  Arabic 
teit.    It  is  omitted  in  most  of  the  manuscripts. 

(4)  A  more  full  account  of  Ak  Sunkur*s  revolt  and  death  is  given  by  Aht  '1-Fadi  In  his  Annals.  KamAl 
ad-dtn  Omar  Ibn  al-Adtm  says,  in  his  Zubdat  al-Halah,  that  the  troops  of  Ak  Sunkur  did  not  resist  an 
instant,  and  that  he  himself  was  taken  after  the  battle  and  beheaded  by  Tutush. 

(5)  The  merits  and  spiritual  recompenses  attached  to  the  reading  of  the  Koran  are  transferable  to  the  dead, 
when  this  act  of  piety  is  perfonned  on  their  account  and  in  their  name. 

(6)  See  note  (7),  page  49. 

(7)  This  is  an  oversight  of  the  author ;  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Tutush. 

(8)  Sulaiman  Ibn  Abd  al-JabbAr  wAs  lieutenant  of  U  Gh&ii  in  Aleppo.  (Zubdat  al-Baldb.) 

(9)  When  the  AtAbek  Zinki  transported  the  corpse  of  his  father  to  the  college  situated  in  {the  qvofier  of 
Aleppo  ealM)  aUZaHAjHin  (tho  gUutblonDevt),  he  did  not  bring  it  through  any  of  the  city  gates,  but  had  it 
hoisted  over  the  wall;  for  it  would  have  been  considered  as  an  unlucky  omen  to  introduce  a  dead  body  into 
the  dij. —{Bughiat  at^Talab;  MS.  No.  796,  fol.  180.)  Kam&l  ad-dIn,  the  author  of  this  work,  sUtes  that 
Ak  Sunkur  governed  Aleppo  with  great  justice,  and  that,  under  his  eicellent  administration,  the  revenues  of 
the  city  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  dinars  per  di$m.  (Fol.  178,  v.) 

(10)  The  author  of  the  MarAM  al^IttilA  says  that  Sabtn  is  a  village  at  the  gate  of  Aleppo,  but  Ahtt  *U 
FadA  in  his  History,  t.  III.  p.  290,  places  the  field  of  battle  at  Tall  ai-Sultdn,  on  the  Hvor  Sabtn,  at  six 
parasangs  from  Aleppo. 
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AH  SUNKUR  AL-BURSOKI. 


Abu  Said.Ak  Simkur  al^Bursoki  al-Gha;u  [the  wamar)^  surnamed  Kasim 
ad^Dawlat  Saif  ad-din  (partner  in  the  empifw  and  sword  of  religion)^  wa9 
prince  of  MusuU  Rahaba,  and.  the  neighbouriiig  countries.     He  got  poseeMion 
of  these,  places  on  the  death  of  the  Ispasalar  (1)  Maudud^  who>  governed  thein 
and  the  Syrian  provinces  in.  the  name  of  the  Seljuk  prinee  Mufaammad*  Ibki 
Malak  Shah  (.whose  life  shall  be  given  in  this  work)*.     Maudud  was  murdered 
on  Friday,  12tb.of  the  second  Rabi,  A>.  H.  507  (Septeraber,  A.  B.  14131),  by  a 
gang  of  Balinites.  (2),  who  attacked  him  in  th^  great  mosque  of  Damascus.     Ak 
Sunkurwas  then  acting  as  shahna  (3)  at  Baghdad,  to  which  post  he  had  been* 
appointed  in  the  year  498  (A .  D.  1 004-5),  by  the  sultan  Muhammad,  who  had 
become  master  of  the  empire  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Barkyaruk.     In  the 
year  499,  Ak  Sunkur  was  directed  by  the  sultan  Muhammad  to  lay  siege  to  Tik- 
rit,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  KaikoLad  Ibn  Hazarash  the  Dailamite, 
who  was  reported  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  Batinite  doctrines.     In  pursuance  of  hia 
orders,  Ak  Sunkur  made  preparations  for  the  expedition,  and  having  set  out  in 
the  month  of  Rajah  of  that  year,  he  besieged  Kaikobad  till  Muharram,  A.  H. 
500.     When  on  the  point  of  taking  the  city,  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Sadaka  came  up, 
and  was  put  in  possession  of  it  (4),  and  then  returned  to  Hilla,  accompanied 
by  Kaikobad,  who  took  with  him  his  treasures,  but  died  on  arriving.     The 
sultan  Muhammad,  on  being  informed  of  Maudud's  assassination,  ordered  Ak 
Sunkur  to  set  out  for  Mosul,  and  make  preparations  for  attacking  the  Franks  in 
Syria.     On  arriving  at  Mosul,  he  established  his  authority  in  the  city,  and  then 
made  an  expedition  against  the  Franks,  whom  he  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Aleppo,  which  was  closely  pressed  by  them;  he  then  returned  to  Mosul,  and 
continued  to  inhabit  it  till  his  death.     He  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  cele- 
brated emirs  under  the  Seljukides.     It  was  in.  the  mosque  of  Mosul,  on  Friday, 
9th  of  Zu'1-Kaada,  A.  H.  520  (November,  A.  D.  1126),  that  he  met  with  hifr 
death  by  the  hands  of  some  Batinites.     Ibn  aWaw^i  says,  in.his  History,  that  he 
was  slain  in  the  Maksura{5)  of  the  mosque  of  Mosul,  A.  H.  519,  whilst  the 
katib  Imad  ad-din  states  that  it  happened  in  520;  the  latter  writer  says:   ^^The  117 
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^*  assassins^  who  were  sitting  in  the  mosque,  in  the  dress  of  Sufis,  sprang  upon 
^^  him  as  he  was  retiring  from  prayers,  and  stahhed  him  in  many  places.  This 
''  was  in  the  month  of  Zu'  1-Kaada.  Their  enmity  had  been  excited  against 
<'  him,  hecause  he  had  persecuted  and  slain  them  in  great  numbers,  with  the 
*^  intention  of  eradicating  their  power."  The  government  of  Ak  Sankur  passed 
to  his  son  Izz  ad-din  Mas6d,  whose  death  took  place  on  Tuesday,  22nd  of  the 
latter  Jumada,  521  (July,  A.  D.  1127);  Imad  ad-din  Zinki  (son  of  the  Ak  Sun- 
kur  whose  Ufe  is  given  in  the  preceding  article)  was  his  successor. — The  deri- 
vation of  BursokiwdiS  unknown  to  me,  and  as'-Samani  makes  no  mention  of  the 
word;  but  I  have  since  discovered  that  it  comes  from  Bursok,  the  name  of  a 
Mamluk  belonging  to  the  sultan  Muhammad  Toghrulbek,  whose  life  we  intend 
to  give.  This  Bursok  held  a  high  rank  under  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  and  was  one 
of  their  most  remarkable  and  eminent  emirs. 


(1)  ThU  word,  which  U  written  .^Im..^^.. tj  ^^i«w^l  and   .^1^^,  signifies  eommafiit«ro^fA«troo|i«. 

(2)  The  BAtinites  are  the  same  as  the  Ismallians:  they  are  better  known  in  Europe  as  the  Assassins 
L*«>i*.*rr^i.  -  See  M.  de  Sacy's  M^moire  iur  la  dynastie  des  Assasiins  el  «i«r  Vityfnologie  de  leur  nom;  and 
his  Hiitaire  des  Drute$. 

3)  See  page  172,  note  (4). 

(4)  This  was  a  concerted  plan  between  Sadaka  and  KaikobAd,  and  must  have  caused  great  disappointment 
to  Ak  Sunkur,  who  had  the  promise  of  the  sulUn  to  be  allowed  to  reUin  Tikrit  as  a  fief  after  he  had  captured 
it.    (Ibn  al-Athlr*s  Edmil.) 

(5)  In  the  great  mosques,  a  railed  enclosure  or  pew,  called  the  MaktAira  is  reserved  for  the  sultan  or  his 
lieutenant. 


OMAIYA  IBN  ABI  S-SALT. 

Abu  VSalt  Omaiya  Ibn  Abd  al-Aztz  Ibn  Abi  's-Salt  al-Andalusi  ad-Dani  (a 
natii^  of  Denia  in  Spain),  possessed  superior  information  in  the  different 
branches  of  general  literature^  and  is  author  of  a  work  entitled  al-HadXka  {the 
Grove)^  which  is  composed  on  the  plan  of  at-Thaalibi's  Vatima ;  being  also 
skilled  in  philosophy,  he  received  the  title  of  aUJdib  al-Hakim  [the  learned  in 
belles-lettres  and  philosophy) :  he  was  besides  deeply  versed  in  the  sciences  of 
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the  ancients  (1).  Having  left  Spain^  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Alexandria. 
The.  katib  Imid  ad-din  mentions  him  with  commendation  in  the  Kharida  (2), 
and  cites  the  following,  among  other  pieces  of  verse  composed  by  him : 

Formed  as  I  am  of  earth,  the  earth  is  my  country,  and  the  human  race  my  relations. 
I  must  therefore  impose  on  ray  camels  a  task  of  difficult  accomplishment  even  for  the 
tallest  and  the  strongest  (3). 

I  have  not|  however,  met  with  these  verses  in  Ihn  Ahi  's-Salt's  poetical  works. 
The  katih  gives  also  as  his,  the  following  piece: 

She  said  to  me:  '*  Why  art  thou  living  in  obscurity?  Is  thy  judgment  weak  or  thy 
talent  inferior?"  To  which  I  answered :  ^*  My  feult  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  is  to  have 
obtained  glory  such  as  they  never  possessed.  It  is  in  fortune  alone  that  I  am  deficient, 
but  I  am  rich  in  honourable  deeds." 

This  piece  also  is  not  to  he  found  in  his  diift^dn.^^Bj  the  same: 

She  tormented  and  sported  with  my  heart,  and  then  returned  unconcerned.  How 
intrepid  is  that  gazelle  whose  magic  charms  prolong  my  sufferings  (h) ;  she  kills  with 
her  looks  whom  she  pleases,  and  whom  she  pleases  she  revives.  Where  is  the  love 
which  she  has  not  betrayed?  Where  are  the  promises  which  she  does  not  break? 

By  the  same : 

The  izdr  crept  along  his  cheek,  but  retreated  from  the  smiling  lips  it  did  not  dare  118 
to  kiss.    No  wonder  it  should  fear  death  from  such  a  kiss  ;  saliva  is  a  deadly  poison 
for  scorpions  (5). 

By  the  same : 

I  have  seen  a  graceful  maid,  whose  beauty  partook  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  that 
liquor  which  she  poured  from  the  ewer  into  the  wine-cup ;  its  intoxicating  power  was 
in  her  looks,  its  colour  in  her  cheeks,  its  flavour  in  her  kiss. 

The  author  of  the  Kharida  gives  as  his  the  following  verses  in  his  notice  on 
al-Hasan  Ihn  Ahi  'l-Shakhnli  (6) : 

I  marvel  how  your  looks,  which  are  so  languishing,  can  captivate  the  brave  and 
vigorous;  your  glances,  though  sheathed  [in  your  eyeUds)^  work  the  same  effects  as 
the  unsheathed  sword. 

The  poetical  compositions  of  Omaiya  Ihn  Ahi  's-Salt  are  numerous  and  good. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  removed  to  al-Mahdiya  (7)^  where  he  died  on 
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McMidA^^tfae  firs4  day/oC  the  yeiir  5Qd  (22nd  Ocjtobsp^  ^^Dk.  1134);  some^kowr* 
evexfy  place  his  death  oa  the  IrOth  of  .Mnhanram,  52&y  and  ImadadiHlin.safftt io 
the  Kharida  tbitit.he.fi^und  written  at  the  end  of  a  oopy^  of  the  SatUka^vauk 
him  by  al-kadi  al-Fadil,  that  the  author  died  on  Monday,  12th  of  Muharram^ 
A.  H.  546;  but  the  first  is  the  true  date,  because  most  writers  agree  in  giving 
It,  and  it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Jinan  of  the  kadi  ar-Rashid  Ibii  az-Zu- 
bair  (8).  Ibn  Abi  's-Salt  died  (as  we  has^e  said)  at  al-Mahdiya,  and  was  buried 
at  al-Monastir  (9)  (of  which  place  we  shall  again  speak  in  the  life  of  Hibat  Allah 
al-Busiri).  The  last  words  pronounced  by  him  were  the  following  verses  of  his 
own  composition,  which  he  ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  his  own  tomb: 

I  have  dwelt  in  thee,  O  transitory  world!  in  the  fall  certainty  of  passing  to  an  eter- 
nal abode ;  and  the  most  awful  circamstance  for  me  in  that  event,  is  the  obligation  of 
appearing  before  one  whose  judgments  are  equitable,  and  who  acts  not  unjustly.  0 ! 
that  I  knew  what  reception  shall  be  mine  on  that  day ;  for  my  stock  {of  meriU)  isismall, 
and  my  sins  are  many .  If  I  be  covered  with  confusion  for  my  crimes  (/  shall  avoto  tke 
justice  of  my  sentence]^  for  I  deserve  the  severest  punishment  inflipted  on  a  sinner.  But 
if  mercy  and  forgiveness  be  shewn  me,  (what  happiness!)  for  bliss  shall  be  there,  and 
joy  without  end. 

In  the  height  of  his  last  illness,  he  addressed  his  son  Abd  al-Aziz  in  these 
terms : 

O,  Abd  al-Aztzl  thou  who  art  to  replace  me !  Let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  be 
before  thee  when  I  am  gone.  I  thus  do  bind  thee  to  fulfil  a  duty  which  thou  knowest  (to 
be  essential) :  keep  therefore  thy  agreement.  If  thou  actest  according  to  my  recom- 
mendation, the  true  direction  and  thou  shall  be  inseparable;  if  thou  breakest  thy  pro- 
mise, thou  shalt  err  from  the  right  way.  i  have  now  advised  thee  to  the  best  of  my 
power. 

I  have  since  discovered ,  in  a  compilation  written  by  a  native  of  Maghreb,  that 
Abu  's-Salt  was  born  at  Denia^  a  city  in  Spain,  in  the  year  460  (A.  D.  1067-8), 
and  that  he  studied  under  a  number  of  persons  in  that  country;  among  others, 
119  Abu  '1-Walidal-Wakshi,  kadi  of  Denia.  He  arrived  at  Alexandria  with  his 
mother  on  the  festival  of  Sacrifices  (10/A  Zu  'l^Hijja)^  489;  in  the  year  505  he 
was  banished  from  Egypt  by  al-Afdal  Shahanshah,  but  he  coptinued  some 
time  at  Alexandria,  uncertain  (to  what  country  he  should  go);  he  de- 
parted in  they^r.  5Q6  for  al-Mahdiya,  where  Re  was  honpiiirably  i^eceiFed 
by  the  sovereign  of  that  city,  Ali  Ibn  Yabya  Ibn  Tam$m  Ibn  al-Moizz»  Ibq 
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Badis  (1 0).  He  there  had  a  son  bora  to  him^  whom  he  called  Abd  al-Aziz,  and 
who  became  a  poet  of  superior  ability  ^nd  a  skilful  chess-player :  Abd  al-Aziz 
died  at  Bugia  {in  the  province  of  Algiers\  A.  H,  546  (A.  D.  4151).  I  may 
observe  that  Inrfad  ad-^dln,  in  citing  the  authority  of  al-kadi  al-Iadil,  has  made  a 
mistake  and  taken  the  date  of  the  son's  death  for  that  of  the  father's.  When 
Omaiya  was  imprisoned  in  Egypt,  he  composed,  by  al-Afdal's  orders,  a  treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  astrolabe ;  a  work  on  astronomy,  entitled  dlr-Wajiz  {the  com- 
pendium) ;  a  treatise  on  simple  medicines ;  a  work  on  logic,  entitled  Takwtm 
adr-Dthn  {regulation  of  the  mind) ;  another ,  called  the  Intisdr  {jiid)^  con- 
taining an.  answer  to  Ali  Ibn  Ridwan's  (11)  refutation  of  Hunain  Ibn  Ishak's 
Medical  Questions.  When  he  had  composed  the  PFajtz  by  order  of  al- 
Afdal,  that  vizir  had  it  examined  by  his  astronomer  Abu  Abd  Allah  of  Aleppo, 
who  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  work  could  not  be  made  use  of  by  beginners  in 
astroBomy,  and  Aat  those  w4io  were  masters  of  that  science  had  no  occasion  for 
it.     One  of  Omaiya's  verses  is  as  follows : 

Why  should  his  clothes  not  be  worn  dot,  since  he  is  a  fhll  moon  (in  beauty)^  atid 
they  are  of  linen. 

His  reason  for  enouncing  so  singular  a  thought  is,  that  linen  rots  when  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  the  moon.     The  disease  of  which  Omaiya  died  was  dropsy. 


(1)  ThM  9ei0mcmcftk$€meimt$;  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  the  GreelLS. 

(2)  See  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Moi,  No.  1976,  fol.  76.  Numerous  ettracU  from  the  poems  of  Aba  's-Sa!t  are 
there  given. 

(3)  That  is,  I  must  visit  a  generous  patron  who  lives  in  a  distant  land. 

(4j  literally:  Who  hloweth  on  the  knots  of  patience;  see  Sale's  Koran,  note  on  surat  113,  in  which  a 
similar  eipression  occurs. 

(5)  See  Introduction. 

(6)  Aba  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Abd  as-Samad  Ibn  Abi  's-ShakhnA,  surnamed  al-MujId,  was  a  native  of  Askalon 
in  Syria,  and  the  greatest  poet  which  that  city  produced.  He  was  living  A.  H.  470  (A.  D.  1077-8).  ImAd 
adp^ta's  Ekarida  furnishes  little  information  refpectiiig  him,  but  it  contains  nuilierous  fragments  of  his 
poetry.    See  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Rai,  No.  1S74,  fol.  13  v.    In  this  manuscript,  the  name  of  as-Shakhnft  is 

written  at-ShajnA  ^^  I . 

(7)  Al-Mahdiya,  a  sea-port  city  lying  to  the  south  of  Tunis,  was  founded  A.  H.  303,  by  al-Mahdi  Obaid 
Anah,  the  first  of  the  Vatimite  khalift.  For  its  description  see  al*Bakri's  geography  of  Northern  Africa  in 
the  ffbUen  m  Bmtraii$,  torn.  13.  p.  f7V. 
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(8)  See  his  life,  page  143. 

(9)  It  would  appear  from  al-Bakri's  description  of  Northern  Africa,  that  Monastir,  a  sea-port  town  IfO 
miles  S.E.  of  Tunis,  was  a  sort  of  military  convent,  or  ribdt:  see  Notices  ei  Extraiti,  tom.  12,  p.  488. 

(10)  In  the  life  of  Yahya  Ibn  Tamtm  will  be  found  the  requisite  information  respecting  Ali  Ibn  Yahya: 
mention  is  also  made,  in  the  same  article,  of  Omaiya  Ibn  Abi  's-^alt,  and  of  some  works  composed  by  him, 
which  are  not  indicated  here. 

(11)  Ali  Ibn  RidwAn  died,  A.  H.  460  (A.  D.  1067-8).  See  Abfk  'l-Faraj,  p.  236,  in  which  work  will  be 
found  several  anecdotes  respecting  him;  see  also  RussbIVs  Description  of  Aleppo,  toI.  2,  appendix,  p.  lii. 
His  life  is  given  in  the  Tdrthh  al-Hukamd,  MS.  of  the  Bib,  du  Roi,  supplement,  No.  106.  page  381. 


lYAS  AI^KADI. 


Abu  Wlithila  lyas  was  son  of  Moawia  -Ibn  Kurra  Ibn  lyas  Ibn  Hiial  Ibn 
Rabbab  Ibn  Obaid  Ibn  Suat  Ibn  Saria  Ibn  Dubyan  Ibn  Thalaba  Ibn  Sulaim  Ibn 
Aus  Ibn  Muzaina,  for  which  reason  he  was  surnamed  al-Muzani,  or  the  descend- 
ant of  Muzaina.  He  was  renowned  for  eloquence  (1)  and  penetration^  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  mind  was  proverbial ;  the  persons  of  merit  who  spoke  their  lan- 
guage with  elegance  considered  him  as  their  chief;  (his  judgment  was  so  sure, 
thai)  his  conjectures  were  verified  by  the  events,  and  in  the  management  of 
affairs  he  showed  great  dexterity.  It  is  he  to  whom  al-Hariri  alludes  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  seventh  makdma:  In  quickness  of  understanding,  I 
resemble  Ibn  Abbas,  and  in  the  art  of  physiognomjr  I  possess  the  talent  of 
lyds  (2).  He  was  appointed  kadi  of  Basra  by  (the  khalif)  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al- 
Aziz,  and  his  great-grandfather  lyas  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Muhammad. 
His  father  Moawia,  having  been  asked  how  his  son  behaved  towards  him,  re- 
plied: **  An  excellent  boy!  {his  filial  piety)  relieves  me  from  the  cares  of 
**  this  world,  so  that  I  have  leisure  to  think  of  the  next."  lyas  was  cele- 
brated for  his  talents  and  judgment ;  he  was  equally  remarkable  for  his 
acuteness,  instances  of  which  are  thus  related :  Being  at  a  place  in  which 
something  happened  productive  of  alarm,  and  where  three  females  whom  he 
did  not  know  were  present,  he  said:  ''One  of  these  females  is  pregnant, 
'^  the  other  is  nursing,  and  the  third  is  a  virgin."  On  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  judged  right;    and  on  being  asked  how  he  had   acquired  that 
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informationy  he  replied:  ''In  time  of  danger,  persons  lay  their  hands  on  what 
^^  they  most  prize;  now  I  saw  that  the  pregnant  woman,  in  her  fright^  placed 
^^  her  hand  on  her  helly,  which  showed  that  she  was  with  child;  and  I  per- 
^'  ceived  the  nurse  place  her  hand  on  her  bosom,  hy  which  I  knew  that  she  was 
^^  suckling ;  and  the  movement  of  the  virgins  arm  (3)  proved  to  me  that  she  was 
^^  a  maid." — Hearing  a  Jew  express  his  astonishment  at  the  silliness  of  the  Mos- 
Urns  in  imagining  that  the  inhabitants  of  paradise  ai^  to  eat  £body  and  yet  not  he 
subject  to  any  natural  evacuation,  he  asked  him  if  all  that  he  eat  passed  off  in  that 
manner;  and  on  the  Jew's  replying,  that  God  converted  a  portion  of  it  into  nou- 
rishment, he  said  :  ''Why  then  dost  thou  deny  the  possibility  of  God's  convert- 
'^  ing  into  nourishment  the  whole  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  para- 
'^  dise?'' — Being  one  day  in  the  court-yard  of  a  house  at  Wasit,  he  said  that  there 
was  an  animal  under  one  of  the  bricks  {which  formed  the  pa^fement) ;  and  the  ISO 
people  having  pulled  it  up,  foimd  a  snake  coiled  under  it.  He  was  then  asked 
how  he  came  to  know  it,  and  he  answered  :  ''I  saw  that,  among  all  the  bricks  in 
**  the  pavement,  there  were  only  two  between  which  any  dampness  appeared;  so 
"  I  knew  that  there  must  have  been  something  underneath  which  breathed."— 
As  he  was  one  day  passing  by  a  place,  he  said  that  he  heard  the  howl  of  a  strange 
dog,  and  on  being  asked  how  he  knew  that,  he  answered :  ''I  know  it  from  the 
'<  lowness  of  his  howl,  and  the  loudness  of  the  other  dogs  in  barking."  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  a  strange  dog  was  tied  up  thei*e,  and  that  the 
other  dogs  were  barking  at  him. — Another  day,  he  saw  a  fissure  in  the  ground, 
and  said  that  some  animal  was  beneath,  which  was  found  to  be  true:'  being  asked 
how  he  knew  it,  he  replied  that  a  fissure  in  the  ground  could  only  be  produced 
by  an  animal  or  by  a  plant  (underneath).  Al-Jahiz  says  that,  on  examining  a 
raised  spot  in  an  even  soil,  if  the  orifice  be  found  of  a  regular  form,  and  surrounded 
with  loose  earth,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  truffle  is  below  (4);  but  if  the  opening  be  irregu- 
larly shaped,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  unevenly,  it  denotes  the  presence  of  an 
animal.  -  Were  I  not  apprehensive  of  being  prolix,  I  should  relate  many  singular 
instances  of  his  clear-sightedness,  but  one  of  our  learned  men  has  already  com- 
piled a  large  volume  on  that  subject.  When  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aztz  was  khalif, 
he  wrote  to  Adi  Ibn  Arta,  who  acted  as  his  lieutenant  in  Irak,  ordering  him  to 
effect  a  meeting  between  lyas  Ibn  Moawia  and  al-Kasim  Ibn  Rabia  al-Harashi, 
and  authorising  him  to  appoint  the  most  acute-minded  of  the  two  kadi  of  Basra. 

30 
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The  meeting  having  taken  place,  lyas  said  to  Ibn  Arta:  ^^Oemir!  aeklhe  two 
^^  great  doeU>r8  of  Egypt*  al-Hasan  al-Basri  and  Muhammad  Ibn  Smn,  their 
^^  opinion  of  al-Kasim  and  me/'  [His  object  in  this  was,  to  (woid  the  hea^- 
respotisibilitjr  which  he  should,  incur,  were  he  to  accept  the  office  of  kadi,  and 
he  therefore  wished  that  the  choice  of  the  emir  should  fall  upon  cd-Kasim, 
who  would  certainly  be  strongly  recommended  by  these  two  doctors;)  for  al- 
Kasim  went  often  to  see  them,  whilst  he,  lyas,  did  not.  AUKasim  {being  e^iicMy 
umviUing  to  Jill  the  place  of  kadi,  and)  aware  that  these  two  doctors  would  ad- 
vise the  emir  to  name  bim,  said :  '^  Make  no  inquiries  respecting  me  or  him,  for 
"  I  solemnly  aver  by  the  only  true  God,  that  ly^is  Ibn  Moawia  is  an  abler  juris- 
^^  consult  than  I,  and  knows  better  the  duties  of  a  kadi;  if  what  I  say  be  false,  you 
^^  cannot  legally  appoint  me,  because  I  am  a  liar;  and  if  my  declaration  be  true, 
"  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  receive  it  (and  act  by  it).''  On  this  ly&s  said :  '*  (0 
^^  emirCj  you  set  a  man  on  the  brink  of  perdition,  and  he  escapes  the  dangers 
^'  which  he  apprehends,  by  making  a  false  oath,  for  which  he  will  implore  God's 
^*  forgiveness."  **  Since  you  perceive  that,"  replied  Adi  Ibn  Arta,  **  you  are 
^*  (it  to  fill  the  place;"  and  he  appointed  him  accordingly  (5).  It  is  related  of 
lyas  that  he  said:  ^^l  was  never  worsted  (in  penetration)  but  by  one  man;  I 
^^  had  taken  my  seat  in  the  court  of  judgment  at  Basra,  when  a  person  came  be- 
'^  fore  me  and  gave  testimony  that  a  certain  garden,  of  which  he  mentioned  the 
^*  boundaries,  belonged  to  a  man  whom  he  named.  (As  I  had  some  doubts  of 
^*  his  {veracity y)  I  asked  him  how  many  trees  were  in  that  garden;  and  he  said 
'^  to  me,  after  a  short  silence,  ^How  long  is  it  since  our  lord  the  kddi  has  been 
'^  giving  judgment  in  this  hall?'  I  told  him  the  time.  'How  many  beams,' 
''  said  he,  'are  there  in  the  roof?'  On  which  I  acknowledged  that  he  was  in  the 
*'  right,  and  I  received  his  testimony." — lyas  was  once  in  the  desert,  and  the 
water  had  run  short,  when  he  heard  the  bark  of  a  dog:  *'  That  fellow,"  said  he, 
''  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  well."  His  companions,  having  gone  to  the  place  from 
which  the  barking  proceeded,  found  the  fact  as  he  had  stated;  on  which  they 
asked  him  how  he  knew  it,  and  he  replied  that  the  barking  which  he  had  heard 
seemed  to  issue  from  a  well.  Many  other  extraordinary  instances  are  related  of 
his  sagaciousness.  It  is  stated  by  AbA  Ishak  Ibn  Hafs  that  lyas  dreamt  that  he 
should  live  till  the  next  Festival  of  Sacrifices  (which  takes  place  each  year  on 
the  iOth  Zii  'l^Hijja)]  he  therefore  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  had  at  Abdasi 
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(a  village  in  the  dependencies  of  Dosht  Maisan,  \vliich  place  lies  between  Basra  and 
Khiizestan);  and  he  died  there  in  the  year  122  (A.  D,  739-40),  or,  by  another 
account,  in  the  year  121 ,  at  the  age  of  76,  In  the  year  of  hia  death,  he  related 
that  he  had  a  dream  (6),  in  which  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  and  his  father  were 
riding  a  race,  and  that  one  was  unable  to  outstrip  the  other;  he  then  mentioned 
that  his  father  had  lived  seventy-six  years,  and  that  he  himself  was  in  that  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  night  before  he  died,  he  said :  ^^  Do  you  know  that  in  this 
**  night  1  shall  have  reached  my  father's  age?"  He  then  went  to  sleep,  and 
was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  His  father  Moawia  died  A.  H.  80  (A.  D.  699). 
-^We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  another  anecdote  respecting  lyds:)  A 
number  of  persons,  amongst  whom  was  Ans  Ibn  Malik  (7),  then  nearly  one  bun-  i^i 
dred  years  of  age,  were  looking  out  for  the  new  moon  of  the  month  of  Rama- 
dan (8);  Ans  said  that  he  saw  it,  and  he  pointed  to  the  place,  but  the  oth»*s 
could  not  discern  it.  On  this,  lyis  went  up  to  An»,  and  perceived  that  a  hair  of 
his  eyebrow  was  bent  down  {before  the  pupil  of  Ihe  eycy  and  thus  produced  an 
optical  delusion) ;  he  therefore  drew  his  finger  over  it,  and  smoothed  it  to  his 
brow,  after  which  he  said :  ^'  0  Abu  Hamza!  show  us  the  moon  ;"  and  the  other 
looked  again,  but  could  not  discover  it. 


(1)  An  Arab  of  the  desert  defined  eloquence  as  the  art  of  eipressing  one's  ideas  with  precision  and  breyity. 
Arabic  eloquence  is  therefore  quite  different  firom  Buropean ;  it  is  laconicism  rather  than  eloquence. 

(2)  See  De  Sacy's  Hartri,  page  72. 

(3)  The  Arabic  is  here  much  more  explicit. 

(4)  Truffles  are  common  in  the  Syrian  Desert  about  the  month  of  April.  They  are  a  favourite  dish  with  the 
Arabs.    (Burckhardt's  Not99  on  the  Bedouins,  vol.  1,  page  00.) 

(6)  In  the  early  ages  of  Islamism,  pious  Moslims  were  deterred  from  exercising  the  functions  of  judge,  by 
consideration  of  the  heavy  responsibility  they  should  incur,  and  the  strict  account  they  should  give  to  God 
of  tiieir  administration.  There  were  many  instances  of  learned  jurisconsulis  suffering  persecution  and 
punishment  rather  than  consent  to  fill  so  dangerous  an  office.  Their  apprdiensions  were  grounded  on  the 
Sunna,  or  Traditions,  which  furnish  maqy  positive  declarations  on  the  subject ;  according  to  one  of  these 
traditions,  Muhammad  said:  ''There  will  come  upon  a  judge,  at  the  day  of  resurrection,  such  fear  and  hor- 
**  ror.  that  he  will  wish:  'Would  to  God  I  had  not  judged  between  two  persons  in  a  trial  for  the  value  of  a 
"  iiogle  daCel' "  Muhammad  said  also:  "  He  who  shall  be  judge  and  awards  agreeably  to  justice,  will  nei- 
"  ther  gain  nor  loose."  (See  other  traditictos  of  similar  import  in  Matthew's  Mishkdt  al-MoMdM,  vol.  2, 
page  221.) 

(6)  See  note  (7),  page  46. 

(7)  Ans  Ibn  MAlIk,  one  of  the  last  survivors  among  the  companions  of  Muhammad,  died  at  Basra,  about 
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the  year  93,  (A..D.  710-11),  aged  102  yean.    He  had  served  ten  years  under  the  Prophet«^to  whose  prayers 
(say  the  lloslim  writers,)  he  was  indebted  for  his  long  life,  his  great  wealth  (his  palm-trees  bearing  fruit  twice 
every  year),  and  upwards  of  eighty  children.— (Star  oiSalaf.) 
(8)  The  Moslim  Lent  begins  on  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  in  the  month  of  RamadAn. 


IBN  AL-KIRRIYA  AL-HILALI. 


Abu  Sulaiman  Aiyub  al-Hilali,  surnamed  Ibn  al-Kirriya,  was  son  of  Zaid  Ibn 
Kais  Ibn  Zurara  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Jusham  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Zaid 
Manat  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  al-Khazraj  Ibn  Taim  Allah  Ibn  an-Nimr  Ibn  Kasit 
Ibn'Himb  (1)  Ibn  Adnan.  At-Kirnya  was  the  surname  of  one  of  his  female 
ancestors,  whose  real  name  was  Jamaa,  and  who  descended  also  from  the  Khaz- 
raj  of  the  above  genealogy ;  her  father,  Jusham,  being  son  to  Rabia  Ibn  Zaid 
Manat  Ibn  Auf  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  al-Khazraj.  Ibn  al-Kirriya  was  an  untutored  Arab 
of  the  Desert,  but  the  elegance  and  precision  of  his  language  entitled  him  to  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first  orators  among  that  people.  A  season  of  severe 
drought  having  obliged  him  to  quit  the  Desert,  he  went  to  Ain  at-Tamar(2),  the 
governor  (3)  of  which  was  under  the  orders  of  al-Hajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf.  This  go- 
vernor kept  open  table  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  and  Ibn  al-Kirriya,  who 
had  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  palace  and  saw  the  people  enter,  asked  where  they 
were  going;  being  informed  that  they  were  going  to  dine  with  the  emir,  he  went 
in  also,  and  dined  along  with  them.  He  then  asked  if  the  emir  did  so  every 
day,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  went  to  the  palace  every  day  for 
morning  and  evening  meals.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  emir  received  a  let- 
ter from  al-Hajjaj,  written  in  the  pure  Arabic  of  the  Desert,  and  full  of  uncom- 
mon expressions,  which  he  was  unable  to  understand,  and,  for  that  reason,  he 
caused  dinner  to  be  delayed.  Ibn  al-Kirriya,  on  his  arrival,  not  seeing  the 
emir  at  table,  asked  why  he  did  not  dine,  nor  have  dinner  served  for  his  guests; 
and  he  was  informed  that  al-Hajjaj  had  sent  him  {the  governor)  a  letter  which 
he  could  not  understand,  as  it  was  in  the  language  of  the  Desert  Arabs,  and 
worded  in  terms  of  rare  occurrence.  On  this,  Ibn  al-Kirriya,  who  was  an  able 
orator  and  spoke  {the  pure  Arabic)  with  fluency  and  eloquence,  said  :  "Let  the 
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<^  anir  have  the  letter  read  to  me,  and  I  shall  explain  it  with  the  help  of  GodJ' 
This  heing  told  to  the  emir,  he  called  him  in ;  and  Ibn  al-Kirriya,  on  hearing 
the  letter  read,  explained  to  him  all  the  contents.  '^  Could  you  answer  it?" 
said  the  emir.  **I  cannot  read,"  said  Ibn  al-Kirriya,  ''neither  can  I  write; 
**  but  1  may  sit  by  a  person  who  can  write  down  what  I  dictate."  The  answer 
was  drawn  up  accordingly,  and  sent  to  al-Hajjaj,  who,  on  hearing  it  read,  per-  , 
ceived  that  it  was  in  the  pure  language  of  the  Arabs,  and  that  its  expressions 
were  of  uncommon  elegance;  and  knowing  that  such  was  not  the  ordinary 
style  of  writers  in  the  tax  office^  he  caused  the  letters  of  the  governor  of  Ain 
at-Tamar  to  he  brought,  and  found  that  they  were  not  like  that  which  he  had 
just  received.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  governor  in  these  terms ;  **  Your  letter 
'^  has  come  to  hand ;  it  is  widely  different  from  your  {usuatl  answers,  and  is  in  a 
^'  language  not  your  own:  therefore,  on  the  perusal  of  this,  lay  it  not  out  of 
''  your  hand  before  you  send  me  the  man  who  dictated  to  you  your  letter. 
^^  Adieu."  The  governor  read  this  note  to  Ibn  al-Kirrtya,  and  told  him  to  go 
to  al-Hajjaj ;  the  other  wished  to  be  dispensed,  but  the  governor  insisted,  and 
having  ordered  him  a  dress,  a  supply  of  money,  and  a  conveyance^  he  sent  him 
off.  Ibn  ai-Kirriya,  on  arriving,  went  to  al-Hajjaj,  who  said  to  him:  **  What  is 
"  your  namel"— **  Aiyub." — **That,"  said  al-Hajjaj,  *Ms  the  name  of  a  pro- 
'^  phet,  and  yet  I  think  that  you  are  an  untutored  Arab  of  the  Desert (4),  one  who 
'^  meddles  with  eloquence,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  expressing  his  thoughts." 
He  then  gave  him  a  hospitable  reception,  and  his  admiration  for  him  increased  to 
such  a  height,  that  he  intrusted  him  with  a  mission  to  (the  khalif)  Abd  al-Malik 
Ibn  Marwan.  On  the  revolt  of  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Ashath 
Ibn  Kais  al-Kindi  (5)  in  Sejestan,  al-Hajjaj  sent  Ibn  al-Kirriya  on  a  mission  to 
that  chieftain.  When  he  entered,  Ibn  al-Ashath  said  to  him:  '^You  must 
^'  mount  the  pulpit,  and  say  the  khotba  (6),  and  you  must  pronounce  the 
^'deposition  of  Abd  al-Malik,  and  revile  al-Hajjaj;  if  not,  I  shall  strike  offiSS 
^'  your  head."  Ibn  al-Kirriya  represented  that  he  was  an  ambassador  {and 
ought  to  be  respected),  but  the  other  merely  replied  that  he  should  do 
what  he  had  said.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  mount  the  pulpit,  pro- 
nounce the  deposition  of  Abd  al-Malik  and  rail  at  al-Hajjaj.  He  then 
remained  at  that  place.  On  the  defeat  and  repulse  of  Ibn  al-Ashath  (7}, 
al-Hajjaj   wrote  to  his  agents  at  Rai,  Ispahan,  and  the  neighbouring  places. 
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ordering  them  to  arrest  all  the  partisans  of  Ihn  al-Afthath  whom  tliey  might 
meety  and  send  them  to  him  prisoners.  Ibn  al-Kirriya  was  among  the 
number  that  were  taken,  and  on  being  brought  before  aUHajjaj,  the  foK 
lowing  dialogue  ensued  (8): — Al-Hajjaj :  **  Answer  what  I  ask  thee."  — Bm 
al-Kirriya:  *'Ask  what  thou  wilt."— H.:  "What  sayest  thou  6f  the  people  of 
"  Irak?"— K. :  **They  know  the  best  of  any  the  difference  between  true  [rig-hts) 
"  and  vain  (pretensions).''  —  H. :  **  And  what  of  the  people  of  Hijia?"  — K. : 
**  They  are  the  most  prompt  of  any  to  sedition,  and  the  feeblest  when  in  it." — 
H. ;  * '  What  of  the  people  of  Syria  ?" — K. :  *  *  The  most  submissive  of  any  to  their 
'*  khalifs."— H.:  *<And  the  people  of  Egypt?"- K.:  "They  are  the  slaves  of 
"  him  who  conquers." — H. :  "Those  of  Bahrain?" — K.:  "They  are  Nabateans 
"  become  Arabs."  —  H. :  "What  sayest  ihou  of  the  people  of  Amman?" — K. : 
"They  are  Arabs  become  Nabateans  (9)."— H.:  "The  people  of  Mosul?" — K.  : 
"  The  bravest  of  horsemen,  and  the  most  fatal  to  their  foes." — H. :  "  And  those 
"  of  Yemen  ?" — K. :  **  People  who  hear  and  obey,  and  cling  to  the  strong  side." 
— H. :  "  Those  of  Yemama?"— K. :  **They  are  rude  and  Pickle,  yet  most  firm  in 
"  fight."— H.:  "The  people  of  Fars?"— K.:  "They  are  mighty  in  their  vio- 
"  lence,  and  ready  to  work  woe;  their  plains  are  extensive,  their  towns  few." — 
H.:  "Nowtellmeof  the  Arabs."— K.:  "Ask."  — H.:  "The  Koraish?"  — K.: 
"The  greatest  in  prudence,  and  the  noblest  in  rank." — ^H. :  "The  tribe  of 
"  Aamir  Ibn  Sasaa?" — K. :  "  They  bear  the  longest  speai*s,  and  are  the  bravest 
"  in  making  inroads (10). "—H. :  "TheBanu  Sulaim?"— K. :  "The  most  socia- 
"  ble,  and  also  the  most  generous  in  their  gifts  for  God's  service  (4 1)."—H. : 
*'The  tribe  of  Thakif  (12)?"— K. :  "The  noblest  by  their  ancestry,  and  the 
"  most  frequent  in  their  deputations." — H. :  "And  the  Banu  Zubaid?" — K.  : 
"  They  are  the  most  attached  to  their  standards,  and  the  most  successful  in 
"  their  vengeances."— H. :  "What  sayest  thou  of  the  tribe  of  Kudia?"— K. : 
"  The  greatest  in  importance,  the  noblest  in  origin,  and  the  widest  in  renown." 
H.:  "What  of  the  Ansars?"-~K.:  "The  best  established  in  rank,  the  most 
'^  sincere  in  their  acceptance  of  Islamism,  and  the  most  illustrious  in  their 
"  combats."  -  H. :  "The  tribe  of  Tamim?"— K. :  "The  most  conspicuous  for 
"  their  fortitude,  and  the  greatest  by  their  numbers." — H. :  "Bakr  Ilm  Wail?'' 
K. :  "  The  firmest  in  their  ranks,  the  sharpest  in  their  swords." — H. :  "And 
"  Abd  al-Kais?"— K.  :   "  The  first  to  reach  the  goal,  and  the  best  swordsmen 
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'*  under  standards."— H. :  '*  What  of  the  Banu  Asad  ?"-  K. :  ^'A  people  great 
^'  in  nunlber  and  fortitude;  difficnk  to  overcome,  aind  firm  in  resisting." — H. : 
H. :  **The  tribe  of  Lakhm?"— K. :  "Princes,  but  some  of  them  fools  (43)."— 
H. :  *^  And  Judam?"-TK. :  *'They  light  up  war,  and  fan  it  into  a  flame ;  they 
''  make.it  fruitful,  and  they  reap  the  profits  (1  A)."— H. :  "The  Banfi  '1-Hariih?" 
— K. :  "They  are  maintainors  of  their  ancient  glory,  and  protectors  of  female 
**  honour."— H. :  "The  tribe  of  Akk?"— K. ;  "Obstinate  lion«,  with  hearts 
"  working  evil." — H. :  "Taghlib?" — K. :  "They  strike  home  when  they  mtet 
"  the  en«my,  and  they  raise  around  him  the  flames  of  war." — H. :  "  And  <^has- 
"  san?" — K. :  **They  of  the  Arabs  possess  the  highest  reputation,  and  the  best 
".established  genealogy."  —  H. :  "Which  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  time  of 
*'  paganism  was  the  farthest  above  the  reach  of  insult?"  ~K. :  "Koraish;  the 
''  people  of  a  hill  {of  glory]  which  is  inaccessible,  of  a  mount  not  to  be  shaken; 
"  dwelling  in  a  town  of  which  God  declared  the  rights  sacred,  and  took  (nnder 
"his  protection  the  clients  who  sought  its  shelter."—  H. :  "  Tdl  me  now  of  the 
"  character  of  each  Arabian  tribe  in  the  time  of  paganism." — K. :  "Hie  Arabs 
^  ^  used  to  say:  Himyar  are  lords  of  the  kingdom ;  Kinda  are  the  pure  race  of  kiilgs ; 
"  Madhij  are  spearsmen ;  Hamdan,  horsemen  (1 5) ;  and  Azd,  the  lions  of  the  hu- 
'*  HMD  race." — H.:  "Tell  ime  now  about  the  countries  of  the  eartli." — K.:  "Ask." 
— -H.:  "What  is  India?" — K.;  "  Its  seas  are  pearl ;  its  mountains,  rubies ;  its  trees, 
"  {sweei^smelUng)  aloes;  their  feaves,  perfumes;  its  people,  a  vile  multitude, 
"  {fearful)  as  a  flock  of  pigeons."— H. :  "The  people  of  Khorasan?"— K. : 
*'  Their  waters  ai*e  frozen,  and  the  enemy  they  must  contend  with  obsti- 
"  nate  (16)."— H. ;  "What  sayest  thou  of  Oman?"— K. :  "Its  heat  is  violent, 
"  and  its  game  ready  at  hand."—  H. :  "  And  Bahrain (17)?" — ^K. :  "It  is  a  heap 
"  of  refuse  between  the  two  cities  (18)."— H. :  "  What  of  Yemen  ?"— K. :  "It 
"  is  the  stock  from  which  the  Arabs  are  sprung;  the  people  come  of  noble 
"  houses,  and  bear  a  high  reputation."— H.:  *'And  Mekka?'^*— K. :  "Its  men 
"  are  learned  yet  rude,  and  its  women  clothed  yet  naked." — H. :  "Medina?" 
K. :  "  It  was  there  learning  took  root  and  sprang  up."  —  H. :  "Basra?"  —  K. 
*  Its  winters  are  frosty,  its  heats  violent;  its  waters  salt,  and  its  wars  peate."— 
H. :  "And  Ku&?"— K. :  "It  is  so  high  that  it  feels  ndt  the  heat  of  the  sea,  and 
"  so  low  that  the  cold  of  Syria  does  not  reach  it;  its  nights  are  pleasant,  and  its 
**  good  things  abundant."— H. :  "What  sayest  thou  of  Wasir  ?"— K.  "It  is  a  iS5 
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"  wife  (19)  placed  between  a  mother-in-law  and  a  sister-in-law/' — H. :  *'  And 
**  what  are  its  mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law?*'  — K. :  "Basra  and  K&fa,  which 
'^  are  jealous  of  it;  but  what  harm  can  await  it^  since  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab 
**  shed,  as  they  flow,  prosperity  upon  it?"— H. :  ** What  of  Syria?" — K. :  "It  is 
*•  a  fair  bride,  with  females  seated  around  her." — H. :  "Woe  be  lo  thee(20)9 
"  0  Ibn  Kirriya;  {it  had  been  better  for  thee)  that  thou  hadst  not  followed  the 
''people  of  Irak  and  adopted  their  hypocritical  doctrines,  after  my  telling 
"  thee  to  avoid  them."  He  then  called  forth  the  executioner,  to  whom  Ibn 
al-Kirriya  made  a  sign  to  wait,  and  then  said:  "May  God  prosper  the  emir! 
(  let  me  say  only )  three  words,  which  shall  become  proverbs  after  riiy 
•*  death(21)." — H.:  '*Outwilh  them."-K.:  "The  best  horse  may  stumble;  the 
•*  best  sword  may  rebound  without  cutting;  and  the  man  of  prudence  may  com- 
**  mit  a  fault."— H. :  "  This  is  not  a  time  for  jesting.  Slave,  inflict  his  {death's) 
'*  wound!"  On  these  words,  the  executioner  struck  off  his  head.  According 
to  another  account,  al-Hajjaj  said,  as  he  was  about  to  put  Ibn  al-Kirriya  to 
death:  "The  Arabs  pretend  that  for  each  thing  there  is  a  cause  of  ruin;  what 
*'  then  is  the  ruin  of  clemency?" — ^K.:  "Anger." — H.:  "What  is  the  ruin  of  a 
"  bright  understanding?"— K,:  "Self-admiration."  -  H.:  **  What  is  the  ruin  of 
"  knowledge?"  —  K. :  "Forgetfulness."  — H.:  "What  ruins  a  reputation  for 
**  liberality?"—  K.:  **To  bestow  on  those  in  affliction,  and  tell  them  that 
"  they  are  undeserving."  —  H.:  **What  ruins  the  credit  of  the  generous?" 
—  K.:  **To  keep  company  with  the  base."  —  H. :  **What  is  the  ruin  of 
*•  bravery?"  — K.:  "Tyranny."— H.:  "What  is  the  ruin  of  piety?"— K.: 
"  Lukewarmness." — H. :  **  And  of  genius ?"  —  K, :  '*  Ambition." — H. :  "And 
"of  tradition?"— K.:  '^Falsehood."— H. :  "What  is  the  ruin  of  property?" 
— ^K.;  "Bad  management." — H. :  "What  is  the  ruin  of  the  perfect  man?" — 
K. :  ''Privation  [of  life)r—W.:  "What  is  the  ruin  of  al-Hajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf  ?" 
— K.:  "May  God  prosper  the  emir!  nothing  can  ruin  one  whose  reputation 
''  is  noble,  whose  family  is  illustrious,  and  whose  fortune  is  flourishing  (22)."— 
H.:  ''Thou  art  full  of  schism;  thou  hast  shown  thyself  a  hypocrite!     Strike 

'*  ofiF  hi^  head."     When  he  saw  him  dead,  he  was  sorry  for  it. 1  took  the 

above  account  from  the  work  entitled  Kitdb  al-Lafif  (23),  and  gave  it  in  full,  as 
it  was  so  connected  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  an  extract  from  it.  To 
the  demand  of  a  learned  man,  who  asked  him  the  definition  of  address  (24),  Ibn 
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al-Kirriva  replied :  **To  bear  with  vexations,  and  wait  for  opportunities/'     The 
following  was  his  definition  of  embarrassment:  Stammering  not  produced  by  a 
natural  infirmity,  hesitation  without  motive  (25),  and  stumbling  without  cause. 
He  was  put  to  death  A.  H.  84  (A.  D.  703).     This  is  the  person  meant  by 
the  grammariafis  when,  in  citing  their  examples,  they  say  Ibn  al-Kirriya  in 
the  time  of  al-Hajjdj  (26).     Abu  '1-Faraj  al-Ispahani  says,  in  his  Kitdb  aU 
y^ghdniy  after  giving  a  full  account  of  Majnun,  the  lover  of  Laila  (27):  "It  has 
[^  even  been  sqid  that  there  are  three  persons  who  had  never  any  real  existence, 
"  though  their  {supposed)  adventures  arid  names  are  well  known;  namely, 
"  Majnun;  the  lover  of  Laila,  Ibn  al-Karriya,"  (he  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ings) ^'and  Yahya  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  'l;Akb,  the  putative  author  of  the 
^*  Maldhim  (28)." — Ibn  aUKirriya  was  so  named  after  al-Kirriya,  mother  ^of 
Jusham  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Amr,  one  of  his  ancestors ;  she  had  been  first  married 
to  Amr,  and  on  his  death  she  became  the  wife  of  his  son  Malik  (29),  by  whom 
she  had  Jusham.     Kirrljra^  as  an  appellative  noun,  signifies  the  crop  of  a  bird^ 
but  it  was  given  to  this  woman  as  her  real  name.     Some  learned  genealogists 
state,  that  al-Kirriya's  true  name  was  Jamaa ;   (as  has  been  said  towards  the 
commencement  of  this  article;)  and  that  she  had  two  sons  by  Malik:  Jusham, 
ancestor  of  Ibn  al-Kirriya,  and  Kulaib,  maternal  grandfather  of  al-Abbas  Ibn 
Abd  al-Muttalib,  uncle  of  Muhammad ;  for  Nutaila,  or  Natla,  mother  of  al- Ab- 
bas, was  daughter  of  Hubab,  son  of  Kulaib,  sou  of  MaHk:  from  this  it  would 
appear  that  al-Abbas  was  a  descendant  of  al-Kirriya.     Ibn  Kutaiba  says,  in  his 
Kitdb  aUMadriff  that  Ibn  al-Kirriya  was  surnamed  Hildli  because' he  sprung 
from  the  tribe  of  Hilal  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Zaid  Manat  Ibn  Aamir;  but  Ibn  al-Kalbi 
states  that  he  descended  from  Malik  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Zaid  Manat;  there  is  then  no  124 
Hilal  in  Ibn  al-Kirriya's  genealogy  {as  given  by  Ibn  aUKalbi) ;  and  Hilal  and 
Malik  are  only  related  to  each  dther  through  Zaid  Manat;  God  knows  best! — 
— Hildli  means  descended  from  Hildl  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Zaid  Manat,  a  branch 
of  .the  tribe  of  Nimr  Ibn  Kasit:  there  is  another  Arabian  tribe  of  the  same  name 
descended  from  Aamir  Ibn  Sasaa.     Ibn  aUKalbi  has  noticed  these  two  tribes  in 
his  Jamharat  an-Nisaby  and  marked  the  relationship  by  marriage  which  ex- 
isted between  them;  the  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  that  work. 

(1)  I  haye  here  supprefsed  the  intervening  links  of  this  genealogy,  as  they  have  been  .already  given  in  the 
life  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal;  page  44. 
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(2)  ^In  at-Tamar  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Des^rl  to  the  weal  of  Ihe  Eupbraies  tlfardafd). 

(3}  The  word  Jvil&  (admn^  wliich  is  here  translated  (/ovdrnor.  signifies  lite  rail  j  an  a^renf ;  it  was  alfO  Ul« 
name  given  to  the  resi  J  en  t  officers  ^ho  foUected  the  revenue  in  ihe  iirovinees, 

{4)  The  names  of  patriarchs  and  prophets  ivere  mote  frequeniijf  borne  by  the  Arabs  who  dwell  in  towti&, 
ch4n  bf  iho«e  who  inhabited  the  Desert 

(5)  ^e  AMftda  Annates,  lorn.  I.  p.  423;  and  Price's  Riiro^ict  of  Muhammadan  ^iifOfy.voL  t,  p.iSS, 
This  revolt  took  place  A.  H,  80  {A.  D,  609> 

(0)  S<wnote(2n  pagolTl. 

{7 1  A,  H.  83  (A.  D.  702  ■     Price's  notro$pieh  page  461. 

{8)  This  singular  dialogue  nr  eaieehism  k  Trequenily  cited  by  Arabic  bi^iorians  and  phJ1ologer3;  and  it  re- 
markable aa  an  encyclopedia  of  the  knowledge  possesiied,  at  that  period  b;  the  irihabitaots  of  the  l>esert;  it  H 
frequently  obscure,  its  ayle  beiug  singularly  concise  and  ancient.  But  it  niay  be  doubted  if  such  a  convRf- 
iation  as  this  renlly  took  place  between  al-Hsjjjij  and  Ibn  al-Kirrtja. 

(9^  The  contempt  of  the  Arabs  tor  the  Nabatcans  Is  well  known. 

(10)  I  have  doubts:  rei^pccting  the  real  meaning  of  the  eipression  U^^^.^?  j^S\.  * 

(11)  I  may  be  possibly  njUiaken  here  ^    • 
[It)  This  is  the  tribe  to  which  al-UajjAj  belonged.                                                         *  * 

•    (13)  It  was  lo  this  tribe  that  the  Mundirii  of  Hira  hHonged. 

(14)  Literally:  They  impregnate  it  and  milk  it.  ., 

(15)  Literally:  Saddle  cloths;  that  is,  always  on  horseback, 

(16)  Probably  the  Turkish  tnbcs. 

(17)  Bahrain,  as  ft  is  now  wTittcn  and  pronounced,  U  a  noun  In  the  accusative  case  of  thp  dual;  it  would 
appear  that  in  old  times  it  was  pronounced  Bahrdti  In  the  nominative,  which  is  more  correet.  The  provlhee 
of  Bahrain  Is  to  the  south-west  of  the  Persian  tiulf, 

(18)  This  I  do  not  understand ;  but  Eftfa  and  Basra  were  sometimes  called  the  tao  cilm. 

(19)  I  have  followed  the  authority  of  the  MSS,  in  printing  t^  (a  garden)  in  the  Arabic  teit,  but  1  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Ll:^  (a  veifh)  is  the  true  rt^ading^  According  to  AbCk  'hFadS«  Wasit  lay  between  Kttfn 
and  Basra,  at  the  dijitanee  of  Gfty  parasangf  from  each.  % 

l20)  Literally  t  May  thy  mother  be  be  re  It  of  theei 

(21 «  In  the  translation  I  have  omitted  rendering  the  e  impress  ion  ,^_^j  w^j  ij^^y  ^^  ^^  ^^  impos- 
sible to  make  it  understood  wilhout  a  note.  Ibn  al-Eirrlya's  words  are:  ''May  God  prosper  tbe  emir! 
ihtee  words  like  a  troop  of  travetJert  ttftett  hatted.'*  This  is  most  probably  an  allusion  to  the  third  verse  of 
Amro  'l'Kais'j»  Moallt^a,  in  which  the  poet  describes  his  sorrow  at  the  sight  of  the  abandoned  cotta^^e  where 
bis  mistress  dwelled,  and  relates  that  his  two  companions  stopped  their  camels  ^^^t,  atid  endeavoured  to 

console  him.  Their  troop  was  therefore  composed  of  lArea  persons,  and  it  is  to  this  number  of  rAr*e  that 
Ibn  al-Eirr1^a  made  allusion.  He  merely  meant  that  the  words  which  he  bad  to  say  were  three  in  number, 
like  the  troop  of  Amro  1*Kais,  A!-HajjAj  possessing,  as  he  did^  a  great  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
customs,  and  poems  of  the  Desert  Arabs,  must  have  immediately  understood  the  cspression. 

{"22]  Literally^  Whose  branches  are  i^rowing 

(23}  This  work  is  not  noticed  by  Uajji  Khalifa. 

(24)  Meanin;^  address  in  the  management  of  aflairs. 

(25)  Literally:  Not  arising  from  doubifulness  (or  mental  ineertiiudel- 

«S6|  I  take  the  words  ibn  al-EirTtya  in  the  time  of  al-Majjdj  to  be  a  grammatical  eiample  cited  to  prove 
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that  4  Doun  isoverned  Id  the  gooitive  caie  by  a  preiioaUioB  ma;  sMpetimes  be  put  Hi  the  aceaiMiiMe,  and  the 

preposition  suppressed,  thus,  ^Uj  is  for  ^L»j  ^. 
(27^  See  M.  de  Sacy's  Anthologie  grammaticaley  p.  150.  , 

(28   The  Maldhifh  {frogno$tic$)  is  a  collection  of  predictions  and  pretended  prophecies.    There  were  a 

numb^  of  works  which  bore  this  title.    M.  de  Sacy  has  an  excetleht  note  on  the  subject  in  his  Chrestomathie, 

torn.  If.  pag.SOStffseg.  ir         ' 

(29}  These  incestuous  marriages  were  common  before  Islamism,    See  Pocock*s  Specimen,  ^.  325,  2nd  edit. 


NAJM  AD-DIN  AIYUB. 


Abu  s-Shukr  Aiyub  Ibn  Shadi  Ibn  Manvan,  surnamed  al-Malik  al-Afdal 
Najm  ad-din  (the  excellent  prince ,  the  star  of  religion)^  was  father  of  the  sul- 
tan Salah  ad-din  Yusuf,  lo  whose  life  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  rest  of  the 
genealogy,  and  the  , nature  of  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  respecting  it ;  we 
need  not  therefore  repeat  it  here.  An  historian  says:  ^' Shadi  Ibn  Marwan  be- 
**  longed  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  families  of  Duwin  (1);  he 
^'  had  there  a  companion  called  Jfamal  ad-Dawlat  al-Mujahid  Bihruz/'  (the  same 
who  is  mentioned  in  tHe  life  of  Salah  ad-din,)  ''who  was  a  most  engaging  and 
'^  insinuating  man,  and  gifted  with  superioi*  abilities  for  the  management  of 
*'  affairs;  they  were  like  two  brothers  for  their  mutual  attachment,  but  an 
''  adventure  which  happened  to  Bihruz  at  Duwin  forced  him  to  abandon  that 
''  city  in  shame  and  confusion.  Having  been  suspected  of  improper  familiarity 
^'  with  the  wife  of  an  emir,  he  was  seized  and  castrated  by  the  husband;  after 
'^  this  cruel  mutilation,  he  would  remain  no  longer  in  the  city,  but  departed 
**  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  service  of  the  sultan  [of  Irak),  Ghiath  ad- 
''  din  Masud,  son  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Malakshab."  (The  Hves  of  these  princes 
will  be  found  in  this  work.)  ^^  He  there  became  acquainted  with  the  tutor  of  the 
^'  sultan's  sons,  and  gained  his  favour  and  conndence  by  the  address  and  skill 
**  which  he  displayed  in  all  the  affairs  entrusted  to  his  management;  the  tutor 
'*  even  authorised  him  to  ride  out  with  the  young  princes,  when  business  pre- 
*'  vented  him  from  accompanying  them  himself.  The  sultan  having  perceived 
*'  him  one  day  with  his  sons,  rebuked  the  tutor,  who  informed  him  that  the 
'^  person  whom  he  had  seen  was  a  eunuch  possessing  great  talents,  and  highly  (o 
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*^  be  commended  for  his  piety  and  morality.    He  then  sent  Bihniz  occasionally  on 
"  business  to  the  sultan,  who  at  leiigih  look  much  pleasure  in  his  company,  and 
*'  chose  him  for  his  companion  when  he  played  ?l   chess  or   draughts  (2). 
*^  BihruK  got  thus  inlo  such  favour,  that  on  the  death  of  the  tutor,  he  was  chosen 
**  to  fill  his  place;  and  l>eing  also  entrusted  by  the  prince  with  every  affair  of 
*'  importance,  his  reputation  spread  over  the  empire.     He  then  sent  to  Shadi, 
^*  inviting  him  to  come  and  witness  ihe  prosperity  which  he  had  attained,  and  par- 
**  take  of  the  good  fortune  \Vith  which  God  had  favored  him,  Mbr/  said  he,  4 
'*  wish  you  to  know  that  I  do  not  forget  you.'    On  his  arrival,  Shadi  met  witli  the 
''  greatest  attention  and  kindness  from  his  old  friend,  and  he  afterwards,  with 
"  his  sons,  accompanied  Bihruz  to  Baghdad,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
"  sultan  as  governor;  it  being  the  custom  of  the  Seljuk  suhans  to  have  a  lieute- 
**  nant  in  that  city,     Bihruz  having  received  the  castle  of  Tikrit  in  gift  from 
"  his  sovereign  J  appointed  Shadi  to  the  command  of  that  place,  finding  that  he, 
"  above  all  others,  Avas  worthy  of  this  mark  of  confidence.     Shadi  died  at  Tikrit, 
*'  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Najm  ad-din  Aiyub"  (t?ie  subject  of  this  article), 
'*  who  obtained,  for  his  able  administration,  the  thanks  and  the  rewards  of  Bih- 
"ru3i>     He  was  oldcj*  than  his  brother  Asad  ad-din  Shirkiih ;"  (whose  life  we 
intend  to  give).     This  relation  differs  in  some  points  from  that  wliich  is  con- 
tained in  the  life  of  Salah  ad-din   [gwen  in  this  \vork);  but  the  facts  may,  no 
doubt,  be  perfectly  eslablished  by  combining  the  two  accounts.     We  have  also 
mentioned  in  that  article  by  what  means  h  was,  that  Iraad  ad-din  Zinki,  lord  of 
12^5  Musul,  became  ^cc[uainted  w^ith  Najm  ad-din  Aiyub  and  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh; 
there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  repeating  it  here (3).   It  happened  some  lime  after 
this,  that  one  oF  the  females  went  out  of  the  castle  of  Tikrit  on  some  business, 
and  (>assed,  on  her  return,  by  Najm  ad-din  Aiyiib  and  his  brother  Asad  ad-din 
Shirkdh,  who  remarked  that  she  was  weeping,  and  asked  her   tlie  cause  j    oti 
which  she  told  them  that  mi  entering  the  castle  gate,  she  bad  been  insulted  by 
the  Isfahsaiar  (4).     Shirkuh,  on  hearing  this,  rose  up,  and   seizing  the  hal- 
berd which  belonged  to  that  officer,  struck  him  with  it  and  killed  him.     In 
consequenee  oF  this,  Najm  ad-din  imprisoned  him  and  wrote  to  Bibrux,   in- 
forming him  of  the  circumstance,  and  putting  Shirkuh  at  his  disposal.     Bib- 
riiz  made  answer  in  these   terms:    'M  have  been  under  obligations  to  your 
''  father,  who  was  my  intimate  fjiend;    it  is  not  tlierefore  possible  for  me  to 
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"  treat  either  of  you  with  severity^;  but  it  is  my  wish  that  you  and  your  bro- 
"  ther  retire  from  my  service,  that  you  leave  the  city  of  Tikril,  and  seek  your 
**  livelihood  where  you  wiU."  This  letter  having  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
remain  any  longer  at  Tikritj  they  went  to  Mosul,  where '  they  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  atabek  Imad  ad-din  Zinki^  who  treated  them  wilh 
great  honour  and  kindness,  on  account  of  his  former  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  granted  them  a  rich  (ief.  When  this  atabek  obtained  afterwards  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  Baalbek,  he  appointed  Najm  ad-din  Aiyub  as  his  lieute- 
nant in  that  place.  All  these  circumstances  have  been  already  related  in  the 
life  of  Salah  ad-din,  but  in  different  terms.  When  I  was  at  Baalbek,  I  saw  thei*e 
a  convent  of  Sufis,  founded  by  Najm  ad-din  during  his  stay  in  that  city,  and 
called  the  Najjniya  after  him.  He  was  a  man  of  great  holiness  and  piety,  fond 
of  virti^ous  society  and  animated  {in  all  his  actions)  by  the  purest  motives  and 
the  best  intentions.  We  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  Salali  ad-din's 
life  some  particulars  respecting  His  father  Najm  ad-din,  and  have  there  re- 
lated his  appointment  to  the  government  of  Baalbek  by  Zinki,  and  his  removal 
afterwards  to  Damascus;  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  repeat  the  same  ac- 
count here.  When  Shirkuh  went  to  Egypt  to  assist  Shawir,  his  brother 
Aiyub  remained  at  Damascus  in"  the  sei*vice  of  Nur  ad-din  Mahmud,  son  of 
Zinki:  we  shall  speak  of  this  expedition  in  the  life  of  Shirkuh  and  in  that 
of  Shawir.  In  the  reign  of  al-Aadid,  the  [Fatimite  khalifand)  lord  of  Egypt, 
Salah  ad-din  became  vizir  of  that  country,  and  sent  to  request  the  presence  of 
his  father  Aiyub,  who  was  still  in  Syria.  In  pursuance  of  his  desire,  Aiyub 
was  authorised  to  set  out  for  Egypt,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  honour 
fcirnished  by  Nur  ad-din,  who  defrayed  also  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey  (5). 
He  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  24th  Rajah,  56,5  (April,  A.  D.  1 170);  on  approaching 
the  city,  al-Aadid  went  out  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  testify  his  esteem  for  Salah  ad- 
din,  who,  on  his  part,  treated  his  father  with  all  due  honour  ^nd  respect;  he  even 
offered  to  resign  the  authority  over  to  him,  but  Aiyub  replied:  <*0,  my  son! 
^'  God  had  not  chosen  thee  to  fill  this  place,  hadst  thou  not  been  deserving  of  it ; 
**^and  it  is  not  right  to  change  the  object  of  Fortune's  favours."  Aiyub  conti- 
nued to  remain  with  his  son  till  the  latter  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt, 
particulars  of  which  event  shall  be  given  in  his  life.  On  the  departure  of  Salah 
ad-din  to  lay  siege  to  Karak  (6),  his  father  remained  at  Cairo,  and  as  he  was 
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one  day  riding  out  to  exercise^  as  was  eustottiary  with  the  Uroqp^  his  horse 
stumbled  after  passing  through  the  Bab  an-^Nasr,  which  is  one  of  the  city  gHes, 
and  threw  him  in  the  middle  of  the  road ;  this  happened  on  Monday,  f 84I1  of 
Zn  1-Hijja,  A.  H.  568  (end  of  Jifly,'A.  D.  H73),  Having  been  carried  «hom«, 
he  continued  in  great  suffering,  till  death  took  pkce  <«  Wednesday,  27th  of  the 
same  month.  Such  is  the  statement  of  the  generality  of  historians,  tfafe  katih 
Imad  ad-din  amongst  the  vest;  this  atithoir  says,  however,  that  Aiyub  died  on  a 
Tuesday,  and  I  read  in  the  historical  work  of  Kamal  ad-din  Ihn  Itl-Adiia  (7), 
a  passage  extracted  from  a  note  writtai  by  Adad  ad-^lin.Murhif  Ibn  Osailia  (8), 
stating  that  Aiyub  died  on  Moaday,  1 8th  of  Zu  '1-Hijja ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
Adad  ad-din  fell  into  this  mistake  from  supposing  that  he  died  the  same  day  on 
i86*which  he  fell. from  his  horse.  Aiyub  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  brother  Shir- 
kuhan  a  chamber  of  the  royal  palace,  aild  some  years  later,  (heir  bodies  were 
transported  to  Medina :  I  find  the  following  passage  in  a  diary,  composed  by  the 
kadi  al-Fadil,  and  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  which  he  mentions  the  occurrences 
of  each  day:  "On  Thursday,  4th  Safar,  580  (May,  A.D.  H84),  a  letter  writ-^ 
"  ten  by  Badr  ad-din^  formerly  mamluk  of  Asad  ad-din  Shirkfih,  came  from 
"  Medina,  with  the  information  that  the  two  coffins,  containing  the  bodies  of  the 
''  emirs  Najm  ad  din  Aiyub  and  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh  had  arrived,  and  that 
'^  they  had  been  deposited  in  the  mausoleum  prepared  for  their  reception,  and^ 
^^  which  is  situated  near  the  sacred  tomb  of  the  Pjf^ophet:  may  God  grant  to 
'^them  the  {spiritual)  advantages  of  that  neighbourhood!"  Salah  ad-din  was 
on  his  way  from  Karak  to  Egypt,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  father  s 
death,  and  his  affliction  was  the  more  poignant  from  his  having  been  absent  at 
the  time.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  consolation  written  % 
,  the  kadi  al-Fadil,  in  the  name  of  Salah  ad^in,  to  Izz  ad-din  Farukh  Shah  Ihn 
Shahaushah  Ibn  Aiyub,  lord  of  Baalbek  and  a  nephew  of  that  prince:  ^/The 
^^  fatality  which  has  befallen  our  deceased  lord  (may  God  pardon  him  his  sids 
'^  and  shed  mercy  on  his  tomb!)  is  a  cause  of  great  piuin  and  extreme  sorrow; 
''  and  our  sadness  was  doubled  by  our  absence  from  his  death-bed;  though 
^'  we  invoke  the  aid  of  patience,  it  refuses  to  come,  but  tears  obey  our  wishes. 
^^0,  what  a  misfortune!  to  be  deprived  of  him  who  has  thus  deprived  us  of 
'^consolation;  whose  death  has  made  all  other  afflictions  appear  light,   and 
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**  sundered  the  bonds  of  our  happiness,  formerly  so  complete,  and  now,  broken 
'^  for  ever  (9)! 

'  The  hand  of  Death  snatched  him  away  in  my  absence ;  and  had  I  been  present,  what 
*  could  I  have  done?'"  » 

The  doctor  Omarat  at-Yamani  (whose  life^ shall  be  given)  lamented  his  death 
in  a  long  kasida^  the  greater  part  of  which  is  excellent;  it  begins  thtis; 

It  is  the  greatest  shock  [vbhioh  lifmU  happerCj  1  and  a  double  reward  shall  be  his,  who 
hath  shown  firmness  in  abiding  its  terrors. 

The  learned  Ibn  Abi  't-Tai  of  Aleppo  (10)  says  in  his  greater  history  that  Najm 
ad-din  Aiyub  wsls  bom  in  Sejestan,  or,. by  another  account,  at  Jabal  Jur  (1 1),  and 
that  he  was  brought  up  in  the  city  of  Mosul;  but  in  this  he  is  in  contradiction 
with  every  other  author,  and  my  only  reason  for  noticing  his  statement  is  to 
prevent  those  who  may  read  that  passage,  and  who  are  unacquainted  with  his- 
tory, from  supposing  that  it  is  exact,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case;  the  true 
circurosts^nces  being  those  which  we  have  mentbned  ahoxe. —  Shdeli  is  a  Persian 
word  and  means  joyful  (i2).'^Duwin  is  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  most  north- 
ern extremity  of  Aderbijan,  near 'Georgia.  Duwini  and  Duni  are  relative  ad- 
jectives derived  from  it.— The  mosque  and  cistern  which  are  outside  the  Gate  of 
Victory  [Bab  an^-Nast^  at  Cairo,  were  constructed  by  Najm  adnlin  Aiyub,  and 
it  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the  stone  placed  over  the  cistern,  and  which 
I  have  myself  seen,  that  it  was  built  by  him,  A.  H.  566  (A.  D.  1170-1). 

(t)  DtiwlD,  or  DawlB,  is  the  4krabic  name  of  the  eity  of  Tovin  in  Armenia.  (St.  Martin's  Mim,  hiH.  lur 
rArmini9,  torn.  I.  p.  119.) 

(2)  Draughts,  In  Arabic,  Nard.    See  Hyde's  treatise  de  Ludis  Oriefitalibut. 

(3)  I  suspect  that  what  follows  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  extract. 

(4)  See  page  228,  note  (1).  , 

(5)  I  hate  here  beep  obliged  to  paraphrase*  in  order  to  render  fully  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  original. 

(6)  This  was  In  A.  H.  568;  see  Abft  '1-Fad&*s  Annals  and  M.Reinaud's  Ea;trait$,  etc,  page  151« 

(Y)  The^life  of  this  historian  has  .been  given  by  Mifie  Sacy,  in  the  Biographie  universelle,  article  Kkmal- 
▲ODiN ;  and  by  M.  Freytag,  in  his  Selecta  $x  BUtorid  Balebi.  He  died  A.  H.  660  (A.  D.  1262).  The  pas- 
sage to  which  Ihn  KhallikAn  aliudei,  la  not  to  be  found  In  the  Zubdai  al^Halab,  M0.  of  Ibe  Bik.  du  Boi, 
No.  72S.  On  the  contrary,  that  work  places  Ayftb's  death  on  the  2Sth  Za  'l-Hiija.  It  must  therefore  be 
his  BugMat  at^Talab,  or" biographical  dictionary  of  the  illustrious  men  of  Alepp6,  which  contains  the  note 
here  spoken  of,  but  this  I  have  been  unable  to  verify,  as  the  If  S.  of  the  Bugkiat  belonging  to  the  Bib.  du  Roi 
Iftiaoompleie;  it  proceeds  only  as  far  as  2jl#). 
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{%)  See  page  146^  noie  (5)* 

(9)  Literdty;  By  wbose  death  the  coUecied  mass  or  happiness  T^as  scaiiered,  lo  thtti,  ufter  iu  uDion, 
it  became  fragments* 

(10)  tbn  A  hi  't-Ta1  Yahya  Ibn  Humaida,  a  native  of  Aleppo,  mtoi^  a  history  of  that  city  in  ibe  foroi  of 
Annals,  ^hich  he  entitled  Maddin  ad-Ddhah  fi  Tdrtkh  Halab  {Goldminea,  t^n§  a  irfatiteon  the  hi$lofy 
ofAieppa).     m  died  A.  11.  fl30  [\.  IK  1232-3),— [Hajji  Khalifa.) 

Ill]  Jabal  Ji^r  {Mount  Mr)  is  the  name  of  a  region  tn  Armenia,  on  the  borderiof  Dilr  Balir,  rnnlaUiJDg  a 
number  nfcft&tlcs  and  villager  inhabiled  1>y  Armenians.-  {Mardnid  al-ittitd.) 
A2)  It  does  notmean/oy^l,  but  joy» 


'  BADIS  IBN  AL-MANSUR,  r 

127      Abii  Manad  Bad  is  Ibn  al-Mansur  Ibn  fiolukkin  Ibn  Ziri  Ibn  Maiiad  (1)  al- 
Himyari  as-Siinhaji  {descenthd  from  the  tribe  of  Himyar  through  that  of 
Sunhdj)  was  father  of  al-Moizz  Ibn  Badis  (whose  life  shall  be  given  later):  the 
rest  of  his  genealogy  will  be  mentioned  in  ihe  life  of  his  grandson  Tamim, 
Badis  governed  the  kingdom  of  Ifrikiya  as  lieutenant  to  aUHakim  al-Obaidi, 
the  pretended  khalif  of  Egypt,  who  gavt^  him  the  ritle  of  Nasr  ad-Dawlal  (rnrf 
of  the  empire);  he  succeeded, ro  the  government  on  the  death  of  his  father al- 
Mansiir,  which  happened   on   Thursday,  3rd  of   the  first  Rabi,    A*  H.   t386 
(March,  A-  D.  996),  in  ihe  great  castle  which  he  poj^sessed  outside  the  city  of 
Sahra  (2),  and  in  which  he  was  interred  the  next  day-     Badis  was  a  powerful 
and  resolute  prince  ;  he  possessed  great  bodily  strength,  and  could  l>reak  a 
spear  by  merely  brandishing  it:  his  birth  took  place  on  Saturday  evenings  13lh 
of  the  first  Rabi,  A,  H.  374  (August,  A-  D.  984),  at  A  a  shir,  a  place  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  in  the  life  of  Ihn  Kurkul  (3).     He  continued  to  govern 
with  prosperity  till  A.  H.  40G:  on  TTiesdavj  29th  Zii  1*Kaada  of  that  year,  he 
reviewed  his  army,  which  passed  helbre  the  canopy  under  which  he  was  seated 
to  receive  its  salutations.     He  continued  sitting  till  the  afternoon,  and  then 
returned  to  his  palace,  highly  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  his  troops,  the  splen- 
dour of  their  equipment,  and  their  excellent  condition,     hi  the  evening  of  llie 
same  day,  he  rode  out  with  a  superb  escort,  and  caused  the  soldiers  lo  exercise 
in  his  presence;  he  then  went  hack  to  his  palace,  delighled  with  the  prosperous 
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state  of  his  affairs,  and  took  bis  place  at  a  feast  with  his  favourites  and  the 
other  persons  admitted  to  his  table ;  during  the  repast  he  was  animated  with 
joy  to  a  degree  never  observed  in  him  before;  the  company  at  length  withdrew, 
and  about  midnight  he  expired.  His  death  was  kept  secret,  and  his  brother 
Karamat  Ibn  Mansur  was  established  ostensibly  as  sovereign  (4)  {by  the  chief 
officers  of  the  kingdom)^  till  they  went  to  al-Moizz,  son  of  Badis,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  affairs.  It  is  stated,  in  the  work  called  ad-Dual  al~Mun- 
katia  (5),  ttiat  the  death  of  Badis  happened  in  the  following  manner :  he  had  set 
out  for  Tripoli,  and  remained  near  it  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  intention 
of  attacking  it ;  having  sworn  not  to  depart  till  he  had  rendered  [the  soil  on 
which)  it  {was  built)  as  a  field  fit  for  grain.  (To  avoid  prolixity,  I  abstain  from 
relating  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  take  this  determination.)  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  went  to  a  schoolmaster  called  Muhriz, 
{who  was  in  great  reputation  for  sanctity^)  and  said  to  him :  **  0  thou  who  art 
''  God's  friend !  thou  hast  heard  the  declaration  of  Badis ;  call  therefore  on  God 
**  to  deliver  us  from  his  violence."  On  this,  Muhriz  raised  his  hands  to  heaven 
and  said:  *'0  Lord  of  Badis!  preserve  us  from  Badis."  That  very  night, 
Badis  died  of  a  quinsy.  —  Sunhdji  means  belonging  to  Sunhdj  or  Sinhdjy  a 
great  and  celebrated  tribe  in  Maghreb,  descended  from  Himyar.  Ibn  Duraid 
says  that  Sunhdja  is  the  true  pronunciation,  and  he  admits  of  no  other;  but 
some  persons  allow  that  Sinhdja  also  is  correct.  —  The  orthography  of  the 
names  of  Badis'  ancestors  shall  be  given  hereafter. 


(1)  For  yie  pronunciation  of  these  names,  I  have  followed  Ibn  Khalliklin.  See  the  lives  of  Ztri  and 
Bolukkln. 

(2)  The  city  of  Maghrib,  called  al«Mans(iriya,  after  al-Hansiir  Ibn  al-KAim,  bore  previously  the  name  of 
Sabra.  —  (ilf ard«<(i  al-lttild.)  Al-Bakri  has  given  a  description  of  this  city:  see  Notices  et  Extraits, 
tom.  XII.  pag.  473. 

(3)  See  page  4d.  This  city  was  built  by  ZIri  Ibn  Manid,  A.  H.  3^  (A.  D.  935^).  It  was  a  place  of 
such  natural  strength,  that  ten  men  were  sufficient  to  defend  it,  and  it  contained  within  iu  walls  two  copi- 
ous springs  of  eicellent  water.    {An-Nuu>airi,  MS.  No.  702,  fol.  28.  Notices  et  Extraits,  u  XII.  p.  519.) 

^4)  On  the  death  of  BAdts,  the  chief  officers  X) W .  of  the  empire  met  and  agreed  to  appoint  his  brother 
KarAmat  ostensibly  IjaUp  as  sovereign  till  tranquillity  would  be  re-established,  and  that  he  should  then 
place  al-Moin,  son  of  B&dts,  at  the  head  of  affairs.  As  their  design  was  not  generally  known,  the  parti- 
sans of  al-Moizi  murmured  at  Kar&mat's  nomination,  but  were  promptly  appeased  on  learning  for  what 
object  he  was  appointed.— (^t»-iVuioa<r<;  MS.  No.  702,  fol.  35  verso.) 

(5)  See  note  (5),  page  152. 

32 
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IZZ  AIM)AWLAT  BAKHTYAR. 

Abu  Mansur  Bakhtyar,  surnamed  Izz  ad-Dawlat  (might  of  the  empire)^  was 
SOD  of  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  whose  life  has  been  already  given,  with  the 
genealogy  of  the  femily  (1).  Izz  ad-Dawlat  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  the  same  day  on  which  his  father  died  {Monday ,  ^lih  oftlie  2nd 
Rahi,  A.  H.  356.)  In  the  year  364  (A.  D.  974-5),  the  khalif  at-Tai  gave  him 
in  marriage  his  daughter  Shah  Zaman  (2),  on  whom  a  dowry  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dinars  was  settled  by  her  husband ;  the  marriage-sermon  (3)  was  pro- 
128  nounced  by  the  kadi  Muhammad  Ibn  Kuraya,  whose  life  is  given  in  this  work. 
Izz  ad-Dawlat  was.  a  noble  prince,  and  possessed  such  bodily  strength,  that  he 
would  seize  an  enormous  bull  by  the  horns  and  throw  him  to  the  ground.  He 
was  profuse  in  his  expenses,  in  his  grants,  and  in  his  allowances  to  the  officers 
of  his  court.  It  was  related  by  a  wax-chandler  of  Baghdad  named  Bishr,  that 
Adad  ad-Dawlat  (on  entering  that  city  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Izz  ad- 
Dawlat,)  asked  him  respecting  the  wax-light  which  was  kept  burning  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prince,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  furnished  out  of  a  monthly 
allowance  of  two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  wax  granted,  for  that  object,  to 
the  vizir  Abu  't-Tahir  Ibn  Bakiya :  which  allowance  Adad  ad-Dawlat  found  so 
exc^sive,  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  usage  to  be  continued  (4)  in  its  full 
extent.  (The  life  of  the  vizir  Ibn  Bakiya  will  be  given  in  the  letter  M).—  \ 
contestation  which  arose  between  Izz  ad-Dawlat  and  his  uncle  Adad  ad-Dawlat 
relative  to  their  respective  possessions,  caused  a  breach  between  them  which 
'.  led  to  a  war;  and  on  Wednesday,  18th  Shawwal,  367  (May,  A.  D.  988),  they 
met  and  fought  a  battle,  in  which  Izz  ad-Dawlat  was  slain,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six  years.  His  head  was  placed  on  a  tray,  and  presented  to  Adad  ad- 
Dawlat,  who,  on  seeing  it,  covered  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief  and  wept. — 
(We  shall  give  the  life  of  Adad  ad-Dawiat.) 

(1)  See  page  165. 

(2)  Shdh  Zaimdn,  or  prince  of  the  age;  t  siogutar  title  for  a  female,  but  we  have  aoothei!  eiample  in  Shah 
Firend,  the  Mine  of  the  Omaiyide  khalif  Yaxtd  Ibn  al-Waltd's  mother. --(ilfi-JViif^,  A.  H.  IM.) 

*  (3)  The  marriage  eermon;  literally,  the  khetba  of  the  b^nd.    See  the  deaciiptioo  of  the  cerameny  in  Laoe's 

Modem  Egyptians ,  vol.  1.  p.  200. 
(4)  One  of  my  manuscripts  has  ^j\x)  in  the  singular;  this  reading  appears  preferable. 
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BARRYAR13K. 

Abu  'l-Minaffar  Barkyaruk,  son  of  the  sultan  Malak  Shah  Ibn  Alp  Arslati 
IbQ  DawAd  Ibn  Mikayil  Ibn  Saljuk  Ibn  Dakak,  and  entitled  Rukn  ad-dln  {pHtar 
of  reiigion)^  Shihab  ad-DawIat  {flambeau  {\)  of  the  empire)^  and  Majd  al-Mulk 
{glorjr  of  the  kingdom)  j  was  a  prince  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty;  (we  shall  give  an' 
account  hereafter  of  a  number  of  persons  sprung  from  the  same  stock.)  He 
succeeded  to  the  empire  oa  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  a&  we  shati  menlkm  in 
its  proper  place,  possessed  a  more  extensive  kingdom  than  any  othet  (swereign 
of  thai  famify\  having  entered  Samarkand  and  Bokl^ra,  and  carried  the  war 
into  Transoxiana.  Barkyftriik  appointed  his  broker  Sinjar  (see  his  life  in  the 
letter  S)  as  his  lieutenant  in  Khorasan,  and  in  one  of  his  wai^  he  slew  his  uncle 
Tntush  (as  shall  be  related  in  the  letter  T).  He  was  highly  fortunate  in  his 
enterprisesi  and  was  animated  by  a  lofty  spirit;  the  only  fault  he  had  was  his 
addiction  to  wine.  He  was  born  A.  H.  474  (A.  D.  1081-2),  and  died  at  Bbru- 
jird  on  the  twelfth  of  the  latter  Rabi  (some  say  of  the  first),  A.  H.  498  (A.  D. 
1 1 04.)  He  had  governed  as  Sultan  during  twelve  years  and  some  months  (2). — 
Borujird  is  a  town  at  eighteen  parasangs  from  Hamadan. 


(1)  The  word  ihihAb,  which  is  here  translated  flambeau^  meaDS  a  ihooting  star. 

(2)  A  faller  aceount  of  this  prince's  life  wilt  be  found  in  Mirkhaund's  history  of  the  Seljftkides,  edited  and 
translated  into  German  by  profesaor  Vullen  in  1888.  A  still  more  satisOictory  noUce  on  lUrrkyArAk  will  be 
found  in  Von  Hammer-Purgstall's  Gemaldeiaal,  fQnfter  Band. 


ABU   T^TAHIR  AR-RAFFA  AL-ANMATI. 

Abu  't-Tahir  Barakat  was  son  of  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim,  sou  of  the 
shaikh  Abu  '1-Fadl  Tahir\Ibn  Barakat  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  AH  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ahmad  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Hashim:.he  was  surnamed  at^huahui,  ad-Dimishki, 
al-Jiruniy  al-Furshi  and  af-Raffa  al-Anmati.  Hte  drew  his  knowledge  of  the 
Traditions  from  the  highest  sources,  and  he  handed  down  some  of  them  on  the 
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authority  of  certain  Traditionists,  from  whom  he  alone,  of  all  the  persons  of  his 
time,  possessed  certificates  of  licence  to  that  effect  (1).  He  was  the  link  which 
connected  the  past  and  the  rising  generation  of  Traditionists  (2);  for  in  his  latter 
129  days,  he  was  the  sole  person  who  had  heard  Abu  Muhammad  Hibat  Allah  Ibn 
Ahmad  Ibn  al-Akfani  teach ,  and  who  was  himself  authorised  to  teach  by  al-Ak- 
fani.  He  was  also  the  sole  who  possessed  a  similar  certificate  from  al-Hariri,  the 
author  of  the  Makdmas,  which  certificate  was  dated  Basra,  A.  H.  512.  (A.  D. 
1118)  (3).  Abu  't-Tahir  al-Anmati  belonged  to  a  family  of  Traditionists,  and 
he,  his  father,  and  grandfather,  were  Traditionists  themselves.  His  father  hav- 
ing been  asked  why  they  were  called  the  Khushuiun  {humhle\  replied  that  one 
of  their  ancestors,  when  acting  as  imam  to  a  congregation^  died  in  the  niihrdb  (4), 
and  was  named  alr-Khushdi,  which  word  is  formed  from  khushu  (humility)  (5). 
Abu  't-Tahir  was  born  at  Damascus,  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  510  (A.  B.  1116), 
and  died  in  the  same  city  on  the  27th  Safar,  598  (November,  A.  D.  1201):  he 
was  interred  outside  the  Bab  al^Farddis  (jgate  of  the  gardens)  in  the  grave  of 
his  father:  he  was  the  last  person  who  bore  a  licence  from  al-Hariri,  autho- 
rizing him  to  teach  what  he  had  learaed  from  him. — Furshi  means  a  seller  of 
carpets  (furush);  AnmdtihdiS  the  same  signification  :  Rajffii  is  well  known  (6). 
— I  met  a  number  of  Abu  't-Tahir's  disciples,  and  learned  Traditions  from  them, 
for  which  I  have  their  certificates:  I  met  also  his  son  in  Egypt,  who  used  to 
visit  me  very  often ;  he  gave  a  certificate  authorising  me  to  teach  all  the  Tra- 
ditiqns  which  he  had  learned,  and  granted  to  me  the  privileges  contained  in  the 
certificates  which  he  himself  had  received  from  his  father. 


(1)  I  have  paraphrased  the  teit  here,  lo  as  to  render  intelligible  the  nature  of  the  sort  of  certificate  called 

(2)  In  AtMc  j)^^\j  jfrU^*^!  lJp^^  *  technical  expresaion  employed  only  in  speaking  of  Traditionists. 

(3)  Aht  VTIhir  was  then  only  two  years  of  age,  if  the  date  of  his  birth,  u  given  by  U>n  Khallikftn,  be 
correct.  • 

(4)  See  page  37,  note  (3). 

(5)  It  appears  from  thiii  that  Abi^  VT&hir  died  in  making  one  of  the  prostrations  ordained  by  the  Moslim 
ritual  as  a  sign  of  the  worshipper's  humility  and  profound  submission  to  the  Deity. 

(6)  Raffd  signifies  a  darner ;  Anmdii  means  a  earpH-merehani,  it  is  derived  from  Anmdi,  plural  of  Namat 
(earpetJ.—Jlr^ni  means  native  of  that  quarter  of  Damascus  which  is  near  the  gate  of  Jtrikn,  and  Dimi$hki 
signifies  native  of  Damascus. 
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BARJAWAN. 

The  ustdd  (1)  Abu  'l-Futuh  Barjawan,  whose  name  is  borne  by  one  of  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  was  a  eunuch  in  the  service  of  al-Aziz,  lord  of  Egypt,  and 
governed  with  unbounded  authority  as  one  of  his  ministers  of  state.  In  the 
year  388  (A.  D.  998),  he  was  director  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Hijaz,  Syria,  and 
Maghreb,  and  intendant  of  the  royal  demesnes;  this  was  in  the  reign  of  al-Ha- 
kim.  We  shall  give  some  further  information  respecting  him  in  the  life  of 
al-Aziz  Nizar.  Barjawan  was  a  black  (2);  he  was  slain  in  the  castle  of  Kairo, 
by  order  of  al-Hakim,  on  Thursday  evening,  26th  of  the  latter  Rabi  (or,  by 
another  account,  on  Thursday ,  15th  of  the  first  Jumada),  A.  H.  390  (A.  D. 
1000).  He  was  killed  by  Abu  '1-Fadl  Raidan  as-Saklabi,  the  prince's  umbrella- 
bearer,  who  stabbed  him  in  the  belly  with  a  knife.  It  is  related  by  Ibn  as-Sai- 
rafi,  in  his  History  of  Vizirs,  that  Barjawan  had  all  the  affairs  of  the  state 
under  his  control  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  387;  and  that,  on  his  death, 
his  wardrobe  contained  one  thousand  pair  of  Dabik  (3)  trowsers,  with  one  thou- 
sand silk  tikkas  (4),  and  an  immense  quantity  of  clothes,  furniture,  musical 
instruments  (5),  books  and  curiosities.  *  The  Raidan  here  mentioned  is  the 
person  after  whom  the  Raiddnijra  (6),  outside  the  Gate  of  Conquests  {Bab  air- 
Futuh)  at  Cairo,  was  so  called.  On  the  death  of  Barjawan,  al-Hakim  trans- 
ferred the  entire  direction  of  affairs,  to  the  kdid  al-Kuwwdd  (7)  al-Husain,  son 
of  the  kdid  Jawhar;  (we  shall  make  mention  of  him  when  giving  the  life  of  his 
father.)  Al-Hakim  then  caused  Raidan  to  be  put  to  death  by  Masud  as-Saklabi 
the  sword-bearer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  393  (A.  D.  1002).  Saklabi 
means  one  of  the  people  called  Sakdliba  {Scta\^onians)y  a  race  out  of  which 
eunuchs  are  procured  (8). 


(1)  Vitdd  means  matter;  it  Is  t  title  frequently  borne  by  eanacbs  wbo  were  tutors  or  ministers  to  a  prince. 

(2)  Al-Makrlzi  says,  on  tbe  contrary,  that  he  was  a  white  eunuch. 

(3)  The  town  of  Dablk,  situated  between  the  dt(es  of  Farama  and  Bilbais,  was  celebrated  for  the  clothes 
made  there.  (Jfardsid.) 

(4)  The  tikka  is  the  running  string  or  band  by  which  the  trewsers  are  fastened  round  the  waist. 
(6)  Al-Makrtzi  says  that  Barjaw&n  was  very  fond  of  music. 
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{%)  According  to  al-Makrl7i,  the  Baldlnija  was  a  garden. 
{7J  Geiieral-in-chief. 

(8)  In  M.  de  Sacfft  \\h  of  the  khalif  HHkim  wilt  be  found  a  tull  accouoi  of  EarjawftD's  rise  and  rail. 
See  E^spoii  de  tBisMre  du  Druxu^  lom.  1. 


BASHSHAR  Vm  BURD. 


130  Abu  H  Muad  Bashshar  Ibn  Burd  Ibn  Yarjukh,  member  by  adoption  of  the  tribe 
of  Okaitr  was  a  blind  man  and  a  poel  of  celebrity,  Abi*i  1-Faraj  al-Ispahani 
gives,  in  his  Kitdb  ai-Aghdrti,  the  nameg  of  twenty-six  of  his  ancestors,  which 
1  do  not  insert  here,  as  their  number  is  too  great;  they  belong  also  to  a  foreign 
language,  and  may  probably  be  altered  in  the  transcription,  this  author  not 
having  marked  the  right  orihography  of  any  of  Ihem ;  it  is  therefore  useless  to 
pay  farther  attention  to  them.  Abu  *l*Faraj  gives  copious  information  respect- 
ing his  life  and  advent uits:  he  was  a  native  of  Basra,  whence  he  removed  to 
Baghdad — he  was  surnamed  al-Muraath  —he  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
natives  of  Tokharestan,  who  were  led  into  captivity  by  aUMuhallab  Ibn  Abi 
Sufra  (1).  It  is  said  that  Bashshar  wSis  bom  in  slavery  and  enfranchised  by  a 
woman  of  the  tribe  of  Okail,  for  which  reason  he  received  the  surname  of 
Okaili,  He  was  blind  from  his  birth,  and  his  eyeballs^  which  were  prominent, 
were  covered  with  red  flesh;  he  was  a  man  of  great  lx)dily  frame  and  corpii- 
lence ;  his  face  was  long  and  marked  with  the  small-pox.  He  held  the  highest 
rank  among  the  eminent  poets  in  the  first  period  of  Islamism,  and  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  composed  by  him  on  good  counsel,  are  among  the  best  made  on 
the  subject  r 

When  your  projects  are  so  far  advanced  that  counsel  becomes  necessary,  have  re- 
course to  the  decision  of  a  sincere  counsellor,  or  to  the  counsel  of  a  determined 
man.  Let  not  good  advice  be  irksome  to  you,  tor  the  short  feathers  of  a  wing  are  close 
to  (and  smlain)  the  long.  Of  what  use  is  one  hand  when  the  other  is  con^ned  in  a 
pillory?  Of  what  use  is  the  sword,  if  it  have  no  handle  to  give  it  power? 

He  is  also  author  of  this  verse,  which  is  so  current : 

[  have  attained  the  furthest  bounds  of  love;  is  there^  beyond  that,  a  station  which  1 
must  reach  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  thee? 
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He  oMipQiBedabo  the  following  verse,  whidi  ia  ike  most-nallamt  of  diiy  mtde 
by  the  poista  of  that  epoch  (2) :  > 

Yes,  by  Allah !  I  l^ve  the  magic  of  your  eyes,  and  yet  I  dread  the  weapons  by  which 
so  many  lovers  felL 

By  the  same : 

Yes,  my  friends  1  my  ear  is  charmed  by  a  person  in  that  tribe;  for  the  ear  is  some- 
times-enamoured  sooner  than  the  eye.  Yoa  say  that  I  am  led  by  ofre  whom  t  never 
•aw:  kaow  that  the  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye»  can  inform  the  mind  of  6icts. 

The  idea  expressed  Id  the  first  of  these  verses  has  been  adopted  by  Abd  Hafs 
Omar  al-Mausili,  surnamed  Ibn  as-Shahna^  and  inserted  by  him  in  a  kasida  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  verses,  in  praise  of  the  sultan  Salah  adnlin^  from  which 
I  extract  it*: 

I  am  one  who  loves  you  on  the  report  of  your  virtues ;  for  the  ear  can  be  charmed 
as  well  as  the  eye. 

Bashshar  composed  a  great  quantity  of  poetry,  which  is  in  general  circulation; 
but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  foregoing  extracts. .  Happening  one  day  to 
celebrate  the  praises  of  al-Mahdi,  son  of  the  khalif  al-Mansur,  that  prince,  to 
whom  he  had  been  denounced  as  an  atheist  (3),.  ordered  him  to  receive  seventy 
strokes  of  a  whip;  this  punishment  had  for  result  the  death  of  Bashshar,  who 
expired  in  the  Batiha  {or  swamp),  near  Basra,  to  which  city  His  body  was 
transported  by  one  of  his  relations,  and  there  buried.  This  occurred  in  the  year 
167  or  168  (A.  D.  783-4);  he  was  aged  upwards  of  90.  It  is  related  that  he 
considered  the  element  of  fire  superior  to  that  of  earth,  and  that  he  justified 
Satan  for  refusing  to  fall  prostrate  before  Adam  (4).  The  following  verse,  on  i;M 
the  superiority  of  fire  to  earth,  is  attributed  to  him  : 

Earth  is  dark  and  fire  is  bright;  fire  has  been  worshipped  ever  since  it  wa^  fire. 

It  is  related,  however,  that  on  the  examination  of  his  works,  nothing  was  dis- 
covered in  them  to  warrant  the  accusation;  the  following  passage  was  found  in 
one  of  them :  ^'I  had  the  intention  of  satirizing  the  family  of  Sulaiman  (5)  Ibn 
'*  AU  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas;  but  I  abstained  on  recollecting  their  near 
^^  relationship  to  the  Prophet."     God  alone  knows  what  were  his  real*  princi- 
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pies.  At-Tabari  says,  in  his  History:  "The  reason  for  which  al-Mahdi  put 
'*  Bashshar  to  death  was  this  :  That  khalif  had  conferred  a  government  on  SaJih 
''  Ihn  Dawud,  brother  of  liis  vixir  Yakub  (6),  and  the  poet  satirized  him  in 
**  this  verse  addressed  to  Yakub: 

*They  have  raised  thy  brother  SAIih  to  the  pulpit  (7)^  and  the  ptilpit  complains  of  the 
'indignity/ 

**  Yakubj  on  hearing  of  this  satire,  went  to  al-Mahdi  and  said:  'Bashshar  has 
*'  reviled  you.' — *Ho\v  so?*  said  al-Mahdi.  —  'The  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
'*  must  dispense  me  from  repeating  the  verses/ — *I  must  hear  them/— So  he 
'*  recited  to  him  tliese  lines : 

'A  khalif  who  commits  fornication  with  his  aunts,  and  plays  at  the  game  of  dahl^k 
'  and  mall  1  May  God  give  us  another  in  his  stead,  and  thrust  Mdsa  back  into  the 
*  womb  of  al-Khaiiurdn  [8). 

"Al-Mahdi  therefore  caused  him  to  be  sought  for,  and  Yakub,  fearing  that 
**  Bashshar,  when  brouglit  before  the  khahf,  might  obtain  pardon  by  reciting  a 
'^  panegyric  on  him,  sent  a  person  who  threw  him  into  the  Baliha/'  —  Okaili 
means  belonging  to  Okail  Ibn  Kaah,  which  is  a  great  {Arabic)  tribe, — The 
word  Maraath  denotes  one  who  wears  riath  in  his  ears;  riaih  h  the  plural  of 
rathuj  which  means  ear-ring;  Bashshar  received  this  surname  from  his  wear- 
ing ear-rings  when  a  boy:  the  rathdt  of  a  cock  are  the  wattles  which  hang 
under  his  beak,  and  rath  means  to  be  suspended  or  hanging  down ;  whence 
the  derivation  of  ratha  for  ear-ring^  There  are  other  reasons  given  for  his 
receiving  this  surname,  but  the  one  here  staled  is  tlic  truest, —  Tokharustdn  is 
a  great  country  containiirg  the  towns  situated  lieyond  the  river  of  fialkh,  which 
river  is  called  the  Jaihun  (9).  This  province  has  produced  a  number  of 
learned  men. 


(1)  See  his  life  iti  iliis  work. 

{%  In  Arabic    ,^j  jj^l  (al-^uu^aUad<in).     See  note  (li).  page 200. 

(3)  See  d'Herbelol*»  Bib.  OrimL  Zindik. 

!4)  God  Miii  to  Iblis  (or  Salan) :  ^'What  hindered  thee  from  prostrating  thyself  before  Adam?"  He 
answered:  ''I  am  more  excellent  thaji  he:  thou  hast  created  me  of /Sfff,  ai^d  ha&l  created  him  or  tiayl**  — 
(fforan^  lurat  7,  verse  ll^) 
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(5)  Solaimftn  Ibn  Ali  al-AbbAsi,  was  ancle  lo  the  kbalif  as-SaS&h,  who  named  him  governor  of  Basra  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces  in  A.  H.  133  (A.  D.  7tf0-l).    He  died  A.  H.  142  (A.  D.  750-60).-  (AbO  'l-FadA.) 

(6)  Abo  Abd  Allah  YakOb  Ibn  DAwOd  was  son  of  an  enfranchised  slave.  His  brothers  and  father  were  in 
the  service  of  Nasr  Ibn  Saiylir,  emir  of  Rhorasan ;  and  he  himself  was  chosen  by  the  kh&lif  al-Mahdi  for  vizir. 
He  was  afterwards  imprisoned  in  the  Matbak  by  that  prince  for  having  suffered  a  state-prisoner  to  escape,  whom 
he  had  confided  to  his  custody.  YakOb  was  liberated  on  the  accession  of  ar-Rashtd.  and  retired  to  Mekka, 
where  he  died  A.  H.  186  (A.  D.  802).  During  his  confinement,  he  lost  his  sight.  (Fakhr  ad-dtn.  MS.  No. 
895,  foL  171  et  tequentia.) 

(7)  The  governors  of  provinces  possessed  the  right  of  pronouncing  the  khotba  from  the  pulpit. 

(8)  Musa  was  son,  and  al-Khaizuran  wife,  of  Al-Mahdi. 

(9)  The  MSS.  and  the  printed  text  have  ^\^s:t^  ic,  but  the  true  reading  is  certainly  ^o^^*^  J^J' 
The  whole  passage  is  taken  from  the  Lubdb  of  Ibn  al-Athtr.  See  the  Arabic  teit  of  the  Geography  of  AbCi 
'1-Fadft,  page  471. 


BISHR  IBN  AL-HARITH  AL-HAFI. 


Abu  Nasr  Bishr  al-Marwazi  (native  of  Marw  as-Shdhjdn)^  and  sumamed 
al-Hafi  {the  barefooted)^  was  son  of  al-Harilh  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Ata  Ibn 
Hilal  Ibn  Mahan  Ibn  Abd  Allah ;  (this  Abd  Allah,  whose  name  was  originally 
Babur  (1 ),  was  converted  to  islamism  by  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  (2) ).  Bishr  was  one 
of  the  men  of  the  path  (3);  he  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  the  holy  ascetics, 
and  was  most  eminent  for  his  piety  and  devotion.  He  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Matarsam  (4),  situated  in  the  dependencies  of  Marw,  and  dwelt  at  Baghdad.  158 
His  father  was  a  hdtih  and  president  of  one  of  the  government  offices.  Bishr 
renounced  the  world  from  the  following  circumstance :  Happening  to  find  on 
the  public  road  a  leaf  of  paper  with  the  name  of  God  written  on  it,  and  which 
had  been  trampled  under  foot^  he  bought  ghdlia  (5)  with  some  dirhems  which 
he  had  about  him,  and  having  perfumed  the  leaf  wilh  it,  he  deposited  it  in  a 
hole  in  a  wall.  He  afterwards  had  a  dream,  in  which  a  voice  seemed  to  say  to 
him :  ^'0  Bishr  I  thou  hast  perfumed  my  name,  and  I  shall  surely  cause  thine  to 
'*  be  in  sweet  odour  both  in  this  world  and  the  next."  When  he  awoke,  he  gave 
up  the  world,  and  turned  to  God. — It  is  related  that  he  once  knocked  at  the 
door  (6)  of  al-Muafa  Ibn  Imran  (7),  and  on  being  asked  who  was  there,  he  an- 

33 
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swered  Bishr  al-HaG ;  on  which  the  girl  inside  the  door  said:  ^^Go  and  buy  a 
**  pair  of  shoes  for  two  ddnaks  (8),  and  the  name  of  al-HaPi  (the  barefooted) 
^^  will  leave  you."  He  was  so  surnamed  for  the  following  reason:  the  latchet  of 
one  of  his  shoes  having  broken,  he  went  for  another  to  a  shoemaker^,  who  said 
to  him:  *' How  full  you  are  of  worldly  consideration!"  On  this  Bishr  threw 
away  ihe  shoe  he  held  in  his  hand  and  kicked  the  other  off  his  foot,  making  oath 
never  to  wear  shoes  again.— Bishr  being  once  asked  with  what  sauce  he  eat  his 
bread,  replied:  '4  think  on  good  health,  and  I  take  that  as  my  sauce." — One 
of  his  prayers  was  this:  *'0,  my  God!  deprive  me  of  notoriety,  if  thou  hast 
'^  given  it  to  me  in  this  world  for  the  purpose  of  putting  me  to  shame  in  the 
^^  next."  One  of  his  sayings  was:  ^^The  punishment  of  the  learned  man  in  this 
**  world  is  blindness  of  heart."  He  used  also  to  say :  "He  that  seeks  for  worldly 
"  goods  should  be  prepared  for  humiliation."  It  is  related  that  Bishr  said  to  the 
Traditionists :  ^'Pay  the  legal  alms  out  of  your  Traditions;"  and  that  on  being 
asked  what  was  the  mode  of  doing  so,  he  replied:  *'Out  of  every  two  hundred, 
**  take  five  for  rules  of  conduct  (9)."— Sari  as-Sakali  and  a  number  of  holy 
men  cited  Traditions  on  his  authority.  He  was  bom  A.  H.  150  (A.  D.  767), 
and  died  at  Baghdad  (or,  by  another  account,  at  Marw),  in  the  month  of  the 
second  Rabi,  A.  H.  226  (February,  A.  D.  841)  or  227;  some  say,  however,  that 
he  died  on  a  Wednesday,  10th  of  Muharram,  and  others  again  state  that  his 
death  took  place  in  Ramadan.  Bishr  had  three  sisters  named  Mudgha,  Mukh- 
kha,  and  Zubda,who  spent  their  lives  in  the  practice  of  mortification  and  piety; 
the  eldest,  Mudgha,  died  before  her  brother,  who  was  deeply  afflicted  at  her  loss 
and  wept  bitterly;  on  being  asked  why  (Jie  who  was  so  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God  should  give  way  to  grief)  j  he  answered :  ^4  have  read  in  some  book,  that 
^^  when  the  creature  is  remiss  in  the  Lord's  service,  the  Lord  deprives  him  of 
^^  his  companion,  and  my  sister  Mudgha  was  my  companion  in  this  world." 
The  following  is  related  by  Abd  Allah,  son  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal :  ^^  A  woman 
^^  came  in  to  my  father  and  said:  '0  Abu  Abd  Allah  I  I  spin  at  night  by  can- 
'^  die-light,  and,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  my  candle  goes  out,  I  spin  by 
'^  ihe  light  of  the  moon;  is  it  incumbent  on  me  to  separate  the  portion  spun  by 
^'  the  light  of  the  candle  from  that  spun  by  the  light  of  the  moon  (1 0)?'  To  this 
^^  my  father  answered:  4f  you  think  that  there  is  a  difference  between  them, 
^Mt  is  incumbent  on  you  to  separate  them.'     She  then  said :  ^0  Abu  Abd  Allah! 
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"  are  the  groans  of  a  sick  person  a  i%pining  against  Providence?'  To  which  he 
''answered:  4  hope  not;  it  is  rather  a  complaint  addressed  to  God/  The 
'*  woman  then  withdrew,  and  my  father  said :  'I  never  heard  such  a  question 
''made;  follow  her.'  I  followed  her  therefore,  till  I  saw  her  enter  into  the 
^'  house  of  Bishr  al-Hafi,  and  I  ilien  returned  and  told  my  father  that  it  was 
"  Bishr's  sister.  'You  are  right,'  said  he,  *it  is  impossible  that  this  woman 
**  could  have  been  any  other  than  Bishr s  sister!'  "  —  The  same  Abd  Allah  re- 
lated this  anecdote:  "Mukhkha,  one  of  Bishr's  sisters,  came  to  my  father  and 
''  said:  ^0  Abu  Abd  Allah!  I  possess  a  capital  of  two  danaks  which  I  lay  out 
"  in  cotton  wool;  this  I  spin  and  sell  for  half  a  dirhem  (11);  and  I  spend  one 
'^  danak  each  week:  now  it  happened  that  the  patrole  passed  one  night  with 
'^  their  cresset,  and  I  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  spin  a  double  quantity 
**  by  that  light:  I  know  that  God  will  question  me  on  the  subject  (12);  free  me 
**  ihen  from  this  strait,  and  may  God  free  thee.'  My  father  answered  :  ^  Thou  155 
*^shalt  spend  two  danaks  in  alms,  and  remain  without  any  capital  till  God 
*^  gives  thee  something  better.'  On  this  I  said :  *  How  is  that?  You  tell  her  to 
*^  give  her  capital  in  alms?'  And  my  father  replied :  *0  my  son  I  ber  question 
^^  would  not  admit  of  any  modification  in  its  solution.  Who  is  she?'  I  answered : 
'^  '  It  is  Mukhkha,  a  sister  of  Bishr  al-Hafi.'  To  which  my  father  said:  Mn 
^'making  answer  to  her,  I  proceeded  on  that  supposition/" — Bishr  al-Hafi 
said:  ^*  1  learned  devotion  from  my  sister;  for  she  was  assiduous  in  abstinence 
^^  from  whatever  food  had  undergone  preparation  by  a  created  being." 


(1)  Neophytet  received  a  new  name  on  tbeir  conversion  to  blamUm. 

(2)  Literally:  Professed  Islamism  on  the  hand  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  TAlib;  that  is,  be  took  a  solemn  engagement 
to  that  efTect,  and  ratified  it  by  placing  his  hand  in  Ali's. 

(3)  Man  of  the  paih;  a  title  given  to  some  of  the  eminent  SOfis;  it  means  one  who  walks  in  the  path  of 
aflcetism.  The  word  UiiX  ipaif^)  signifies  also  metaphorically  doctrine  and  ty$tcm  of  conduct t  which, 
with  the  SOfis,  consisted  in  the  continual  practice  of  mystic  devotion. 

(4)  In  the  MardMid  this  name  is  spelled  Mdbartdm. 

(5)  The  ghdlia  L3U  was  indubitably  a  sort  of  perfume.  This  word  occurs  also  in  a  satirical  verse  given 
in  the  HamAsa,  page  668,  line  3,  the  meaning  of  which  Is:  '-  Compared  with  KatAda,  son  of  Mnghrib,  the 
'*  odour  of  a  swine's  putrid  carcass  is  musk  and  |^Ad/to."— Meninski  notices  the  word  after  WankOli. 

(6)  Literally:  He  knocked  the  door  with  the  ring  (or  circular  knocker). 

(7)  kht  Masted  al-MuAfa  Ibn  Imrftn,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Azd  and  native  of  Mosul,  learned  the  Tra- 
ditions firom  a  number  of  learned  men,  and  studied  jurisprudence  under  Sofyan  at-Thauri;  he  was  remark- 
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able  for  his  learning,  piety,  liberality,  and  mortified  life.    Died  A.  H.  184  (A.  D.  800).  ~(in-Arm'dm  at-Zd- 
hira,  MS.  No.  659.) 

(8)  Two  dAnaks  made  one  third  of  a  dirhem. 

(9)  The  legal  alms  consist  in  a  yearly  tax  of  2 1/2  per  cent,  on  cattle, money,  corn,  fruits,  and  wares  sold. 

(10)  In  spinning  by  moonlight,  she  had  economised  her  candles,  and  being  thus  in  some  degree  richer,  she 
thought  herself  obliged  to  increase  her  legal  alms :  this  anecdote  is  given  as  an  example  of  her  scrupulous 
piety. 

(11)  Half  a  dirhem  is  equal  to  three  dAnaks. 

(12)  As  the  cresset  did  not  belong  to  her,  she  imagined  that  she  had  no  right  to  make  use  of  iu  light,  and 
that  the  money  which  she  gained  in  so  doing  was  badly  acquired 


BISHR  IBN  GHIATH  AL-MARISI. 


Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  Bishr  Ibn  Ghialh  Ibn  Abi  Karima  al-Marisi,  a  theolo- 
gian and  jurisconsult  of  the  sect  of  Abu  Hanifa,  was  descended  from  a  slave 
belonging  to  Zaid  Ibn  al-Khattab(l).  He  was  instructed  in  the  law  by  the 
kadi  Abu  Yusuf  al-Hanefi,  but  he  was  addicted  to  the  study  of  dogmatic  theo- 
logy, and  taught  openly  that  the  Koran  was  created  (2) ;  some  abominable  opi- 
nions of  his  on  this  subject  havci  been  handed  down.  He  belonged  to  that 
sect  of  theMurjians(3)  which  is  called  after  him  the  Marisian^  and  beheld  that  it 
was  not  an  act  of  infidelity  to  bow  down  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  but  only  a 
token  of  it.  He  had  frequent  discussions  with  the  imam  as-Shafl.  He  committed 
the  grossest  faults  in  grammar,  from  his  ignorance  of  that  science :  he  transmitted 
the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Hammad  Ibn  Salama  (4),  Ibn  Oyaina,  the  kadi 
Abil  Yusuf  and  others.  It  is  said  that  his  father  was  a  Jewish  goldsmith  of 
Kufa.  He  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.  H.  21 8  (A.  D.  833-4) 
or  21 9, — Marisi  means  natwe  of  Marts,  a  village  in  Egypt,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  vizir  Abu  Saad  in  his  work  entitled  anr-NiUaf  wa  ^t-Turaf 
{pickings  and  sweetmeats);  but  the  inhabitants  of  Misr  tell  me  that  the  Maris 
are  a  people  of  negroes  inhabiting  the  country  between  Nubia  and  Syene ;  they 
appear  to  be  of  the  Nubian  race,  and  their  country  is  contiguous  to  that  of 
Syene.  In  wipter  they  [the  people  of  Cairo)  are  visited  by  a  cold  south  wind, 
which  they  believe  to  come  from  that  country,  and  name  the  Marisi  in  conse- 
quence.—I  have  since  found  in  the  handwriting  of  a  person  who  has  studied 
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this  branch  {of  science)  (5),  that  (Bishr  al-Marfsi)  dwelt  in  the  street  of  Bagh- 
dad which  is  called  al-Marisi  after  him,  and  lies  between  the  rivers  ad-Dajaj 
and  al-Bazzazin.— I  may  add  that  the  name  of  maris  is  given  at  Baghdad  to  flat 
cakes  kneaded  with  butter  and  dates;  the  people  of  Egypt  make  a  similar  sort 
of  cake,  only  substituting  honey  for  dates,  and  they  call  it  basfsa. 


(1)  Aht  Omar  Zaid  Ibn  al-KhatUb,  one  of  tbe  companions  of  Muhammad,  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  khalif 
Omar  n>n  al-KhattAb,  and  embraced  islamism  before  him ;  he  fought  on  Muhammad's  side  at  the  battle  of 
Badr.  In  the  thiiteenth  year  of  the  Hijra  he  was  standard-bearer  of  tbe  Moslims  in  their  expedition  against 
the  false  prophet  Musailama ;  he  led  them  to  action,  and  was  slain  after  displaying  great  gallantry.  His  bro- 
ther Omar  was  deeply  afDicted  for  his  loss,  -f  Al-TAfi.  Star  oi-Salaf,  MS.  of  the  Bib.du  Roi,  fonds  St.  Ger- 
main, No.  133,  fol.  72  verso.)— The  details  of  his  death  will  be  found  in  professor  Kosegarten's  edition  of  the 
Annals  of  at-Tabari. 

(2)  A  most  heterodoi  doctrine  (see  note  (2),  page  46) ;  indeed  all  the  doctors  versed  in  dogmatlQ  theology 
were  suspected  of  heretical  principles. 

(3)  See  Pocock's  Specimen,  eie,  Mobjiani. 

(4)  Ahtk  Salama  HaramAd  Ibn  SaUma  was  descended  from  an  enfranchised  slave  belonging  to  the  Ban<^ 
Tamlm  and  sister's  son  of  Hamtd  at^Tawll  (see  note  (I),  page  176).  He  was  noted  for  his  learning,  piety,  and 
holy  life,  and  his  authority  as  a  traditionist  was  of  the  highest  order.  Born  at  Basra,  and  died  A.  H.  168 
(A.  D.  784-6). -(iln-JVti/dm  az-Zdhira.) 

(5 1  He  means  Biography. 


BAKKAR  IBN  KUTAIBA. 


The  kadi  Abu  Bakr  Bakkar  was  son  of  Kutaiba  Ibn  Abi  Bardaa  Ibn  Obaid 
Allah  Ibn  Bashir  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Bakra  Nufai  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Kalda 
ath-Thakefi  (member  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif);  Ibn  Kilda  was  one  of  ihe 
companions  of  Muhammad  (1).  Bakkar  followed  the  doctrines  of  Abu  Ha- 
nifa,  and  was  appointed  kadi  of  Misr  in  the  year  248  (A.  D.  862),  or  249; 
but  it  is  stated  in  another  account,  that  he  arrived  at  Misr  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  as  kadi  on  behalf  of  the  khalif  al-Mutawakkil,  on  Friday  8th  of 
the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  246.  The  excellent  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  that  office  is  well  known,  and  the  treatment  which  he  expe- 
rienced from  Ahmad  Ibn  Tiilun,  lord  of  Egypt,  has  been  mentioned  by  his- 
torians:   Ibn    Tulun  used  to  give  Bakkar  every  year  one   thousand  dinars 
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more  than  his  salary ;  but  the  kadi  made  no  use  of  that  additional  sum,  nei- 
ther did  he  break  the  seal  placed  on  the  purse  which  contained  it.  Ibn  TiUikn 
having  afterwards  required  of  him  to  depose  al-Muwaffak,  the  son  of  al-Muia- 
wakkil  and  father  of  al-Motadid  (who  had  been  declared  khalif-elect),  impri- 
soned him  on  his  refusal,  and  then  redemanded  the  amount  of  the  money  which 
154  he  had  advanced  him  each  year  in  addition  to  his  salary. .  This  sum,  which 
consisted  in  eighteen  purses,  was  given  up  by  Bakkar  with  the  seals  un- 
broken, to  the  great  confusion  of  Ibn  Tulun,  who  thought  that  the  money 
bad  been  spent,  and  hoped  to  [have  had  a  pretext  to  persecute  the  kadi  for  his 
inability  to  pay.  Bakkar,  on  being  imprisoned,  was  obliged  by  Ibn  TulAn  to 
appoint  Muhammad  Ibn  Shadan  al-Jauhai  i  (2]  as  deputy,  and  he  remained  in  con- 
finement for  a  number  of  years;  but  as  the  students  who  were  learning  the 
Traditions  complained  that  they  were  deprived  of  his  tuition,  he  was  frequently 
produced  to  the  public  by  Ibn  Tulun,  and  then  taught  from  a  window  of  the 
prison.  The  kadi  Bakkar  was  one  of  that  class  of  pious  men  who  were  called 
the  weepers  and  chanters  of  the  Koran  (3) ;  [es^ery  dajr)  on  the  termination  of 
his  judicial  duties,  he  retired  into  a  private  apartment,  and  then  recalled  to 
mind  the  cases  of  all  those  who  had  come  before  him,  and  the  judgments  which 
he  had  given;  he  would  then  weep  and  say  to  himself:  *'0,  Bakkar!  two  per- 
*^  sons  came  before  thee  on  such  and  such  a  case;  two  adverse  parties  appeared 
'^  before  thee  in  such  and  such  a  cause,  and  thou  hast  judged  so  and  so;  how 
**  wilt  thou  answer  for  it  to-morrow  (4)?"  He  frequently  made  pious  exhorta- 
tions to  the  defendant  when  administering  to  him  the  oath  (5),  and  would  recite 
to  him  this  verse  of  the  Koran:  Thejr  who  make  merchandize  of  God*s  coi^e^ 
nant,  and  of-  their  oaths j  for  a  small  price ,  shall  ha^e  no  portion  in  the 
next  Ufdy  etc.  (6).  He  never  ceased  making  his  Amins  (7)  render  an  account 
of  their  conduct,  and  constantly  inquired  into  the  character  of  witnesses.  He 
was  born  at  Basra,  A.  H-  182  (A.  D.  798),  and  died  at  Misr  on  Thursday,  6th  of 
Zu  'l-Uijja,  A.  H.  270  (June,  A.  D.  884),  being  still  in  prison  and  invested  with 
the  functions  of  a  kadi.  On  his  death,  Misr  remained  without  a  kadi  for  three 
years.  His  tomb  is  close  to  that  of  the  sharif  Ibn  Tabataba  (8),  and  is  a  well- 
known  monument;  it  lies  near  the  Musalla  of  the  Bauu  Maskin  (9);  and  is 
situated  between  the  Kaum  {the  mound)  and  the  road  below;  it  is  famous  for 
the  fulfilment  of  prayei's  offered  up  at  it.  His  nomination  as  kadi  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  A.  H.  245,  but  the  correct  date  is  A.  H.  246. 
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(1)  JfuUl  wai  aUo  a  companiOD  of  Muhammad,  who  named  bun  Abft  Bakra,  or  the  pulUy-man,  becavie 
he  let  himself  down  by  a  pulley  from  the  castle  of  Tatf  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Moslims  in  A.  H.  8.— 
(JTdmia,  in  the  root  .  sjXs^.) 

(3)  Ahd  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Zakariya  Ibn  Shftdftn  al-Jawhari  possessed  great  reputation  as  a  tradi- 
tionist.  Be, died  A.  H.  274  (A.  D.  887)»  or  by  another  account,  286,  aged  73  years.  {HUiory  of  the  kddi$ 
of  Egypt,  by  Ibn  Hajr  al-AskaUni.) 

(3)  They  wept  for  their  sins  ind  recited  the  Koran  assiduously  through  devotion. 

(4/  To-morroWf  that  Is,  the  day  of  judgment,  when  God  should  question  him. 

(5)  According  to  the  Moslim  law,  oaths  are  not  required  before  justice,  except  in  ceruin  cases;  as  for  in- 
stance, when  a  plaintiff  Is  unable  to  furnish  evidence  in  support  of  his  claim ;  he  has  then  the  right  of  requir- 
ing the  defendant  to  confirm  his  negation  by  oath.    In  criminal  causes  oaths  are  not  receivable. 

(•)  Koran;  suratd,  verse 71. 

(7)  Amtn  ^^1,  angliee  trustee  or  confidant.  It  is  the  name  of  an  olHcer  in  the  kftdi's  court,  in  the  man- 
ner of  ■  register.  It  also  signifies  an  inquisitor.—  (Hamilton's  Hedaya^  vol.  II.  p.  618.)-  They  were  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  documents  in  the  kftdl's  office,  and  of  all  property  confided  to  him. 

(8)  Ibn  TabAfabA's  life  Is  given  page  114. 

(9)  This  Vusalla  was  probably  in  the  Lesser  KarAfa. 


ABU  BAKR  THE  JURISCONSULT. 

Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Hisham  Ibn  al-Mughaira 
Ibn  Abd  al-Allah  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Makhzum  al-Kurashi  al-Makhzumi  {member  of 
the  tribe  of  Koraish  and  descended  from  Makhzum)^  was  one  of  the  Seven 
Jurisconsults  of  Medina.  The  surname  Jbu  Bakr  was  his  real  name,  and  we 
have  placed  him  under  the  letter  Bj  because  it  is  customary  with  annalists,  when 
noticing  a  person  who  has  no  other  name  but  a  surname,  to  insert  his  life  un- 
der the  letter  which  corresponds  to  the  initial  of  the  consequent  in  the  geni- 
tive (1);  some  annalists,  however,  place  names  of  this  kind  in  a  separate  chap- 
ter.— Abu  Bakr  was  one  of  the  chief  Tdbts  (2),  and  was  called  the  monk  of  the 
Koraish :  his  father  al*Harith,  brother  of  Abu  Jahl,  was  an  eminent  companion 
of  Muhammad.  The  birth  of  AbA  Bakr  took  place  under  the  khalifat  of  Omar 
Ibn  al-Khattlib,  and  his  death  happened  in  A.  H.  94  (A.  D.  712-3);  which  year 
wa^  denominated  the  year  of  the  jurisconsults,  because  a  number  of  them  died 
therein.  The  Seven  Jurisconsults  lived  at  Medina  in  the  same  time,  and  it  was 
from  them  that  the  science  {ff  law)  and  legal  decisions  spread  over  the  world: 
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we  shall  notice  them  under  their  respective  letters.     One  of  the  learned  has 
united  the  names  of  them  all  in  the  two  following  verses  : 

He  ^ho  taketh  not  an  im^ni  for  guide  shall  receive  a  portion  (m  the  next  life)  inade- 
quate to  his  deserts.  Learci  here  their  names :  Obaid  Allah,  Orwa,  K&sim,  Said,  Su- 
laim^n,  Abi^  Bakr,  Kh&rija. 

Were  it  not  that  it  is  very  requisite  for  the  jurisconsults  of  our  epoch  to  have 
information  respecting  these  persons,  I  should  not  have  made  mention  of  them 
in  a  work  which,  like  this,  aims  at  concision ;  for  they  are  so  well  known,  that 
iSo  I  might  have  passed  them  over  in  silence  (3).  They  were  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Seven  Jurisconsults,  because  the  right  of  giving  decisions  on 
points  of  law  had  passed  to  them  from  the  companions  of  Muhammad,  and  they 
became  publicly  known  as  muftis;  it  is  true  that  there  were  some  learned  Tdbis 
still  living,  Salim  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  for  instance ;  but  these  seven  alone 
were  acknowledged  as  competent  to  give  faiwfiSy  or  legal  decisions.  Such  is 
the  observation  made  by  the  hafiz  as-Silafi. 


(1)  Id  Ab(k  Bakr  [Pater  Bakri),  Bakr  is  governed  in  the  genitive  as  consequent  of  the  antecedent  Abt^. 

(2)  See  page  4,  note  (2). 

(3)  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  author  intended  this  passage  as  a  sarcasm  against  the  jurisconsults  of  his 
time;  hut  such,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  not  his  intention. 


ABU  OTHMAN  AL-MAZINI  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu  Othman  Bakr  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Othman  (named  also  Bakia  and  Adi) 
Ibn  Habib  al-Mazini  was  a  native  of  Basra  and  the  first  man  of  the  age  in  gram- 
mar and  general  literature.  He  learned  philology  from  Abii  Obaida,  al-Asroai, 
Abu  Zaid  al-Ansari  and  others,  and  had  for  pupil  Abu  'l-Abbas  al-Mubarrad, 
who  profited  greatly  by  his  tuition,  and  handed  down  many  pieces  of  traditional 
literature  which  he  had  learned  from  his  master.  The  following  works  were 
composed  by  al-Mazini :  Observations  on  the  Faults  of  Language  committed  by 
the  Vulgar;  a  Treatise  ou  the  Arabic  Article ;  one  on  the  Conjugations ;    one  on 
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Prosody;  one  on  Rhyme;  and  the  Kitdb  ad^Dthdj,  written  in  opposition  to  a 
work  of  the  same  title  composed  by  Abu  Obaida  (1 ).  It  is  related  by  Abu  Jaafar 
at-Tahawi  that  he  heard  Bakkar  Ibn  Kutaiba,  the  k&di  of  Egypt,  say:  <<I  ne- 
^'  ver  saw  any  grammarian  resemble  a  jurisconsult  except  Haiyan  Ibn  Harma 
^^  and  al-Mazini ;"  meaning  the  present  Abd  Othman.  Al-Mazini  was  scrupu- 
lously pious,  and  among  the  anecdotes  related  by  al-Mubarrad  {on  this  sub- 
ject) is  the  following :  ^^  A  zimmi  (2)  went  to  Abii  Othmlin,  and  ofiSered  him  one 
^'  hundred  dinars,  on  condition  that  he  would  explain  to  him  the  grammar  of 
"  Sibawaih.  He  refused  however  to  do  so,  and  I  said  to  him :  ^  May  I  be  your 
^'  ransom !  how  can  you  reject  so  advantageous  an  offer,  suffering,  as  you  do, 
**  from  poverty  and  extreme  distress?^  On  which  he  replied :  *That  work  con- 
"  tains  three  hundred  and  so  many  verses  of  the  book  of  God  [the  Koran) j  and 
'^  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  communicate  them  to  a  zimmi;  (in  this  I  am  ac- 
''  tuated)  by  zeal  for  the  book  of  God,  and  by  the  desire  of  guarding  it  from 
'^  profanation.' — Some  time  after,  a  slave  girl  happening  to  sing,  in  the  pre- 
"  sence  of  the  khalif  al-Wathik,  this  verse  of  the  poet  al-Arji  (3)  : 

'  O  {[air]  tyrant  1  thy  evil  treatment  of  a  man  who  made  thee  his  salutation,  is  an  in- 
'  justice  1 

''  A  contestation  arose  among  the  persons  who  were  in  the  khalif 's  presence, 
*^  respecting  the  case  of  the  word  ^j  [man) ;  some  were  of  opinion  that  it  should 
*^  be  put  in  the  accusative,  as  being  the  subject  of  a  proposition  governed  by  ^' 
^^  [utique) ;  and  others,  would  have  it  in  the  nominative  as  being  the  attribute  of 
'*  that  proposition  (4).  The  girl  maintained,  however,  that  her  master,  AbA 
^^  Othman  al-Mazini  had  taught  her  to  pronounce  the  word  in  the  accusative. 
^^  Al-Wathik  therefore  sent  for  him:  *  When  I  came  into  his  presence,'  said 
"  Abu  Othman,  'he  asked,  *0f  what  family  are  you  (5)?'  I  answered:  'Of 
''the  Banu  Mazin/  —  <  Which  of  the  Mazins?  Is  it  those  of  the  tribe  of 
**  Tamim,  those  of  the  tribe  of  Kais,  or  those  of  the  tribe  of  Rabia?'-  'That 
"ofRabia,'  I  replied. —  The  khalif  then  addressed  me  in  the  dialect  of  my 
'*  tribe,  saying,  Ba  ^Smuk^  in  place  of  Ma  'Smuk  (svhat  is  thy  name  7)  for 
*<  they  change  the  m  into  b  and  s^ice  i^ersd.  Not  wishing  to  answer  him  in  the 
''  same  dialect,  so  as  to  avoid  pronouncing  before  him  the  word  Makr,  I 
''  replied  'Bakr  (6);'  and  he,  having  perceived  my  motive,  was  well  pleased  with 

34 
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^'  thai  (mark  of  respect).  He  then  repeated  to  me  the  verse  of  al-Arji,  and  asked 
''  me  if  I  put  ^j  in  the  nominative  or  in  the  accusative;  to  which  I  answeved: 
^*  *  Ciommander  of  the  Faithful!  it  must  be  put  in  the  accusative.' — ^  Why  so?' 
*' ' — Because  ^^'--^  is  a  noun  of  action  employed  here  with  the  sense  of  X*^'.' 
^'Then  al-Yazidi  commenced  making  me  some  objection,  but  I  said:  'The 
*  phrase  is  similar  to  this  ^  '-^J  >J^,j^  j'  (utique  actionem  tuam  percur- 
^^  tiencU  Zeidum  injustitia  est);  the  word  ^j  i&  governed  by  a^^  and  is 
^^  therefore  in  the  accusative;  the  proof  is,  that  the  sense  of  the  phrase  i^  sus- 
**  pended  till  you  pronounce  f^»  which  completes  it  (7).'  Al-Wathik  approved 
''  of  my  opinion,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  children.  ^Yes,  Commander  of 
*'  the  Faithful;  a  little  girl.' —  *  And  what  did  she  say  to  you  on  leaving  her !' 
*^  —  *  She  recited  to  me  these  verses  of  the  poet  al-Aasha  (8) : 

136  'Remain  with  us,  dearest  father  I  we  shall  be  happy  whilst  you  stay.    If  a  distant 

'  region  possess  you,  we  foresee  that  harsh  treatmeot  will  befel  us,  and  that  the  ties  of 
'  blood  will  be  severed  [by  our  unjust  relations)/ 

'*  *And  what  answer?'  said  he,  *did  you  return  her?' — *My  answer,'  I  re- 
'^  plied,  'was  in  the  words  of  the  poet  Jarir: 

'  My  confidence  is  in  God,  whose  power  is  shared  by  none;  and  my  hopes  of  success 
'  are  fixed  upon  the  khalif  I' 

''  On  this  al*Wathik  said :  ^I  answer  for  your  success ;'  and  he  dismissed  me 
^^  with  a  present  of  one  thousand  dinars.'  Al^Mubarrad  then  relates  that  al- 
Mazini,  on  his  return  to  Basra,  said  to  him :  ''What  think  you  of  that,  Abu  'K 
''  Abb&s?  I  refused  one  hundred  dinars  for  God's  sake,  and  he  has  given  me 
^'  a  thousand  in  stead."  Al-Mubarrad  states  also  that  he  heard  al-Mazini  re- 
late the  following  anecdote :  '*  There  was  a  person  who,  for  a  long  time,  sti>- 
'^  died  under  me  the  grammar  of  Sibawaih,  and  who  said  to  me,  when  he  got 
^^  to  the  end  of  the  book,  'May  God  requite  you  well!  as  for  me,  I  have  not 
'^  understood  a  letter  of  it.' "  Abu  Othman  al-Mazmi  died  at  Basra,  A.  H.  249 
(A.  D.  863);  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  248  or  236. 

(1)  Dibdj  means  cloth  made  of  lilk.    AbA  Obaida's  work  is  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa,  but  hi$  doea  oat 
mention  its  subject. 

(2)  Zimmi  means  client;  it  is  the  legal  denomUiation  of  the  Chris  lis  n,  Jewish,  and  Sabean  tubjecU  of  a 
Moslim  power. 
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(3)  Abd  AlUh  TbD  Amr  al-Arji  (fiAftvf  of  Arj  near  Ttdf)  was  gfandson  of  the  klMlIf  Othftlto.  His  life, 
eilracted  from  as-Soyftii's  SharH  Shau^dMd  al-Mtighnif  is  (flvea  by  M.  de  Saey  io  his  AntkologU  Orammati- 
caU,  page  453. 

(4)  This  grammatical  question  can  only  be  understood  by  reference  to  tbe  Arabic  text  of  tbe  verse;  it  is 
necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  expressions  such  as  the  following,  UHque  Deut  est  jialia,  would  stand 
thus,  UHque  Deum  jutiuM,  If  construed  according  to  the  gen  his  of  tbe  Arabic  language.  I  shall  make  another 
remark  on  this  anecdote;  neither  of  the  two  parties  understood  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  given  grammatical  explanations  so  totally  inapplicable. 

(5)  Literally:  Of  whom  is  the  man?  It  was  natural  for  the  khalif  to  make  use  of  the  third  person  in  ad- 
dressliig  a  stranger  and  one  anich  beneath  him. 

(9  The  word  Makr  means  wile  or  stratagem.  In  respectable  society,  terms  of  a  disagreeable  import  are 
avoided  in  conversation,  as  the  person  spoken  to  might  consider  them  as  an  offence  to  himself  or  as  an  evil 
omen.    (See  Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  chap.  2,  note  8.) 

(7)  Al-Mftzini*s  reasoning  is  perfectly  just,  but  it  can  be  intelligible  to  those  only  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  technicalities  of  the  Arabic  system  of  grammar. 

[9i  The  life  of  al-Aasha  is  given  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  his  Chrestomathie,  torn.  If.  p.  471. 


BOLUKKIN  IBN  ZIRI. 


Abu  'UFutvih  Bolukkin(l)  Ibh  Ziri  Ibn  Manad  al-Himyari  as-^Sunhaiji  {des^ 
cended  from  the  tribe  of  Himjar  through  that  ofSunhdj)  was  grandfether  of 
the  BSidiSy  whose  life  has  been  given  (2).  He  was  also  called  Ydsuf,  but  it  is  by 
the  name  of  Bolukkln  that  he  is  generally  known.  It  was  he  whom  al-Moizz 
Ibn  al-Mansur  al-Obaidi  left  as  his  lieutenant  in  Ifrikiya  {Africa  Propria)  on 
his  departure  for  Egypt;  this  nomination  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  22nd 
Zu  'l-Hijja,  A.  H.  361  (October,  A.  D.  972),  and  the  people  were  enjoined  by 
al-Moizz  to  obey  Bolukktn,  who  was  then  placed  in  possesi^ion  of  the  province, 
and  had  its  revenues  collected  in  his  name.  Al-Moizz  {in  departing)  gave  him 
pressing  injunctions  respecting  a  number  of  things  necessary  to  be  done,  and 
finished  by  saying:  ^^ Though  you  forget  my  counsels,  forget  not  {at  least)  these 
^^  three :  never  cease  levying  contributions  oti  the  nomadic  Arabs,  and  keeping 
'*  the  sword  on  {the  necks  of)  the  Berbers;  never  appoint  any  of  your  bro- 
^^  thers  or  cousins  to  a  place  of  authority,  for  they  imagine  that  they  have  a 
'*  better  right  than  you  to  the  power  with  which  you  are  invested;  and  treat 
'^  with  favour  the  dwellers  in  towns."     Hfe  then  departed,  and  Bohikkin,  after 
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bidding  him  adieu,  returned  to  his  government,  and  having  taken  the  country 
under  his  command,  he  ruled  with  ability,  and  gave  unremitting  attention  to 
the  welfare  of  his  empire  and  subjects.  He  died  on  Sunday  the  23rd  of  Zu  '1- 
Hijja,  A.  H.  373  (May,  A.  D.  984),  at  a  place  called  Waraklan,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Ifrikiya.  His  death  was  the  result  of  an  inflammation  in  the  intestines ; 
or,  as  some  say,  of  a  tumour  in  his  hand.  He  had  four  hundred  concubines; 
and  it  is  even  stated  that  on  one  single  day,  the  births  of  seventeen  sons  were 
successively  announced  to  him.  —  His  name  must  be  pronounced  Bolukktn, 
and  his  father's,  Ziri.  The  remainder  of  his  genealogy  will  be  given  in  the  life 
of  his  descendant  Tamim. 

(1)  All  European  authors  have  written  thii  name  Btlkin,  or  Bofkin;  but  its  true  proDunciation  is  given 
by  n>n  KhallikAn. 
(3)  See  page  248. 


BURAN. 

Buran  was  daughter  of  al-Hasan  Ibn  Sahl,  whose  life  shall  be  given ;  it  is 
175  said  by  some  that  her  real  name  was  Khadija  and  her  surname  Buran;  but  the 
first  is  the  more  general  opinion.  She  became  the  wife  of  the  khalif  al-Mamun, 
who  was  induced  to  marry  her  by  the  high  esteem  he  bore  her  father.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Fam  as-^ilh,  with  festivities  and  rejoicings  the  like  of 
which  were  never  witnessed  for  ages  before  :  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  her 
father  {the  ifizir)^  whose  liberality  went  so  far  that  he  showered  balls  of  musk 
upon  the  Hashimites  (1),  the  conunanders  of  the  troops,  the  kdiibs  (2),  and 
the  persons  who  held  an  eminent  rank  at  court ;  each  of  these  balls  contained 
a  ticket,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  a  landed  property,  or  of  a 
slave  girl,  or  of  a  set  of  horses,  etc. ;  and  the  person  into  whose  hands  it  fell, 
having  opened  it  and  read  its  contents,  proceeded  to  an  agent  specially  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  from  whom  he  received  the  object  inscribed  on 
the  ticker,  whether  it  was  a  farm,  or  other  property,  or  a  horse,  or  a  slave 
girl,  or  a  mamluk.  The  vizir  then  scattered  gold  and  silver  coins,  balls 
of  musk,  and  eggs  of  amber  among  the  rest  of  the  people.    He  defrayed  all  the 
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expenses  of  al-Mamiiny  of  his. officers  and  companions,  those  of  the  troops  which 
accompanied  him,  and  of  the  camp-followers^  who  were  innumerable;  he  even 
paid  the  camel-drivers,  those  who  hired  the  camels  out,  the  hoatmen,  and  all 
those  who  were  in  the  camp;  so  that  none  of  the  latter  were  under  the  necessity 
of  buying  any  thing  either  for  himself  or  his  horse.  At-Tabari  relates,  in  his 
History,  that  al-Mamun  stopped  nineteen  days  with  al*Hasan  {Biirdns  father)^ 
who  furnished  him  and  his  suite,  every  day,  with  all  they  required;  these  ex- 
penses amounted  to  fifty  millions  of  dirhems  (3).  Al-Mamun,  on  bis  departure, 
having  ordered  him  ten  millions  of  dirhems  (4),  and  granted  him  Fam  as-Silh 
in  fief,  al-Hasan  gave  a  public  audience,  and  distributed  that  sum  to  the  khalif's 
generals,  companions,  and  domestics.  The  historian  then  says:  ^^ After  this, 
'^  on  the  8th  of  Ramadan,  al-Mamun  went  forth  to  [visit)  al-Hasan,  and  he  set 
'<  out  from  Fam  a»*Silh  on  the  22nd  Shawwal,  A.  H.  210.  The  death  of 
''  Hamid  Ibn  Abd  al-Hamid  (5)  took  place  on  the  first  of  ShawwM,  the  same 
**  year."  The  following  anecdote  is  told  by  another  historian:  "(-^/  the 
^'  marriage  ceremonjr)  a  mat  interwoven  with  gold  was  spread  out  for  al-Ma- 
^*  mun,  who  stood  on  it  whilst  pearls  were  showered  down  in  abundance  at  his 
^^  feet;  on  perceiving  the  pearls  thus  scattered  on  the  mat  of  gold,  he  said: 
*'  *God  be  merciful  to  AbA  Nuwas  (6)  !  one  would  think  ihat  he  had  seen  this, 
^*  when  he  described  the  bubbles  which  cover  the  surface  of  wine  when  mixed 
*'  with  water: 

*'  The  little  bubbles  and  the  great  resemble  a  gravel  of  pearls  open  a  ground  of  gold/ 

(In  this  verse  critics  have  remarked  a  fault,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be 
explained  here.)  (7) — ^^ Al-Mamun  then  granted  al-Hasan  one  years  revenue 
*'  of  Fars  and  of  the  province  of  al-Ahwaz.  Poets  and  orators  were  profuse  in 
^^  their  praises  on  this  occasion,  and  the  following  verses  on  the  subject  by 
^^  Muhammad  Ibn  HIizim  al-Bahili,  have  been  remarked  for  their  ingenuity  (8) : 

'  God  grant  that  BArftn  and  al-Hasan  may  be  happy  with  the  son-in-law  1    Thou  hast 
'  triumphed,  son  of  HarAn  (9) ;  and  of  whose  daughter  hast  thou  made  the  conquest?' 

^^  When  these  verses  were  mentioned  to  al-Mamiin,  he  said :  ^  By  Allah !  I  know 
^^  not  whether  the  author  means  good  or  ill.'  "  At-Tabari  says:  ^^  Al-Mamun 
^^  went  in  to  Buran  on  the  third  night  after  his  arrival  at  Fam  as-Silh;  and  when 
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'^  he  sat  down  by  her  side,  a  thousand  pearls  were  showered  upon  them,  out 
*^  of  a  golden  tray,  by  her  grandmother ;  he  ordered  them  to  be  picked  up^  and 
^'  asked  her  how  many  there  were,  and  she  answered,  one  thousand;  on  whidn 
'^  he  deposited  them  in  her  lap,  saying:  ^Let  this  be  the  marriage  gift,  and  ask 
^'  what  thou  requirest.'  On  this,  her  grandmother  said  to  her:  'Speak  to  thy 
^^  lord,  who  hath  commanded  thee/  Buran  then  asked  him  to  pardon  Ibrahim 
'*  Ibn  al-Mahdi  (10)."  (His  life  has  been  already  given  in  page  i6.)  **To  this 
^^  the  khalif  answered,  saying:  ^  I  grant  his  pard<m/  On  that  night  they  lit  a 
158  ^'  candle  of  ambergris  weighing  eighty  pounds,  which  was  placed  in  a  candle- 
^^  stick  (1 1)  of  gold;  but  al-Miimi^n  Uamed  them,  saying,  that  it  was  an  excess 
'^  of  prodigality/'  Another  author  says:  ''When  al-Mam^n  sought  to  enter 
^^  in  to  Buran,  he  was  refused  admittance,  on  the  pretext  that  she  was  indis- 
^*  posed,  but  he  would  not  retire;  and  when  his  bride  was  brought  fordi  to  him, 
^^  he  found  her  unwell,  and  left  her.  The  next  morning,  when  he  gave  public 
"  audience,  the  kdiii  Ahmad  Ibn  Yusuf  (12)  entered  and  said  to  him :  'Com- 
^^  mander  of  the  Faithful!  may  God  accord  you  hapfMness  and  good  fortune  in 
'^  what  you  have  undertake;  may  you  be  great  in  prowess  and  victorious  in 
^^  combat!'    To  this  al-Mamdn  replied  by  reciting  the  following  verses: 

'  Eques  impetuosus,  cum  hastA  suk  promptus  ad  confossionem  in  tenebris,  pr»daiD 
'suain  sanguine  inficere  volutt;  sed  eum  prohibuit  ilia,  cum  sanguine,  a  sanguine) 
suo/" 

In  this,  he  made  allusion  to  tbe  nature  of  her  indisposition,  and  the  figure  he 
employed  is  perfectly  appropriate*  The  foregoing  anecdote  is  related  by  Abu  '1- 
Abbas  al-Jurjani  (13)  in  his  Kindijrdi  or  tropes;  but  I  have  found  the  story  told 
in  a  diflerent  manner;  and  God  knows  best  the  truth  (14).  All  this  occurred  in 
the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  210  (A.  D.  825-6),  but  al-Mamun  had  been  {al- 
ready) betrothed  to  her  in  the  year  202.  She  was  with  him  in  A.  H.  218  when 
he  died;  his  death  took  place  on  Thursday,  1 7th Rajah  (August,  A.D.  833); 
and  hers,  on  Tuesday,  27th  of  the  first  Rabi,  271  (September,  A.  D.  884)  She 
was  then  eighty  years  of  age,  as  she  was  born  on  Sunday  evening,  2nd  Safar, 
A.  H.  192  (December,  A.  D.  807),  at  Baghdad.  It  is  said  that  she  was  buried 
in  a  vault  opposite  to  the  maksura  (15)  in  the  mosque  of  the  sultan,  and  that 
her  monument  exists  till  this  day.— According  to  as-Samani,  Fiun  as^ilh  (the 
mouth  of  the  Silh)  is  a  town  on  the  Tigris  near  Wasit;  but  the  Mfib  Imad  ad- 
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din  says,  in  his  Kharida^  that  as-Silh  is  a  large  canal  branching  off  the  Tigris 
above  Wasit,  and  that  a  great  number  of  towns  (16)  were  on  its  banks;  but  the 
waters  having  overflowed,  those  places  went  to  ruin.  I  must  observe  that  Imad 
ad-din  was  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  as-Samani,  having  made  a  long 
residence  at  Wasit  as  director  of  the  government  office  (17). 


(1)  The  penons  related  to  the  Abbaside  khalifs  were  dflnsn^led  by  the  title  of  Haihinites,  at  being  des- 
cended from  one  common  ancestor,  HAsbim  n>n  Abd  Manftf. 

(2)  See  page  26,  note  (7). 

(3)  This,  on  a  very  moderate  evaluation,  is  about  one  niUion  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

(4)  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterlinff. 

(5)  Hamtd  Ibn  Abd  al-Hamtd  died  in  the  year  210  (A.  D.  826).  He  was  a  native  of  TOs,  and  one  of 
al-Mftmttn's  principal  generals.  In  his  enterprises  he  displayed  great  vigour,  courage,  and  promptitude.— 
{An-WuiUm  az-Zdhira.) 

(6)  Literally:  May  God  slay  him.    This  imprecation  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  approbation. 

(7)  The  fault  consists  in  his  having  employed  ^y^^  and  sSyfi  ^^  feminlnes  of  yUol  and  yf\ 
(which  are  adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree;,  without  their  beiog  preceded  by  the  definite  article,  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  complement  in  the  genitive  case.  (See  M.  de  Sacy*8  Grammaire  Arabe^  torn.  II.  p.  902.)  An 
Arabic  grammarian,  in  noticing  this  fault,  would  say,  in  his  technical  language,  Jju^aa)!  Jadl  ^^j^^ 
s^J*^  Y^  A^U^t  jAC  ^.— The  word  ai]y  signifies  bubbleSf  but  this  meaning  is  not  indicated  by  the 
lesicoM;  it  oeewrs  again,  bowevev,  in  page  413,  line  5,  of  the  Arabic  text,  with  the  same  signification. 

9)  In  the  original  Arabic,  these  yenei  are  so  turned^  that  they  may  be  Uhen  either  as  a  conrpliiieai  or  a 
sarcasm. 

(9)  The  khalif  al-Mftmftn  was  son  of  Harilin  ar-Rashtd. 

(10)  In  the  AraMe  lett,  the  word  -^t  (Ibn)  has  been  omitted  through  inattention. 

di)  Hr.  Lane,  in  the  second  volunie  of  his  eicellent  translatioo  of  the  27ke«safMi  and  One  Ni§hU  (p.  391), 
refers  to  this  passage,  and  supposes  that  the  word ^y ,  as  giten  in  my  Arable  edition  ef  Ibn  KhaUiU»'s 
work,  is  an  error  of  the  press  for  y^  lantern.  The  best  manuscripts  agree,  however,  in  giving  ^',  and 
the  eorrecloess  of  thia  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  following  passage  from  KamAI  ad-dln's  History  of  Aleppo: 
L^  ^  Ay\  ijoA  (3  J7A&  ^  sJl^^vSK^  f^J^  "  ^^^^  candles  of  ambergris  in  as  many  candlesticks  of 
silver."    (See  Freytag*s  Selecta  ex  Historid  Balebi,  p.  34.)    Werejyj  the  true  reading  in  the  first  Instance, 

we  should  necessarily  be  obliged  to  suppose  that,  in  the  second,  .  \y\  is  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  »juU])  ; 
which  is  inadmissible.  The  word  ^y  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  lexicons  with  the  signification  of  eandlesticky 
but  this  or  lantern  is  certainly  its  meaning  here.  The  same  word  occurs  again  in  the  next  page  of  M.  Prey- 
tag's  work,  where  ft  is  said  that  the  princess  Katr  an-NadA  [dew-drop)  went  forth,  preceded  by  four  hun- 
dred female  slaves,  each  of  whom  bore  in  her  hand  a  ^  of  gold  and  silver,  containing  a  candle  of  ambergris. 
(12)  Ahmad  Ibn  Tftsuf  Ibn  al-KAsIm  was  the  son  of  an  enfranchised  slave.  He  filled  the  place  otkdtib  in 
one  of  the  government  offices,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  talents,  instruction,  prudence,  and  skill  in  state 
a  (fairs;  he  was  also  a  poet.    On  the  death  of  the  visir  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  KhAUd,  he  was  choeen  te  succeed 
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him  by  the  khallf  al-MAmikn,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  al-Hasan  Ibn  Sahl.    He  died  darinf 
the  reign  of  al-MAmtiin.    (MS.  No.  89S,  fol.  211.) 

(13)  Ahii  'l-AbbAs  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-JuijAni  wai  a  doctor  of  the  lect  of  aa-ShAfl. 
He  studied  jurisprudence  under  Aht  IshalK  as-ShtrAzi,  and  became  eminent  for  his  talents.  He  filled  the 
place  of  kAdi  at  Basra,  and  was  the  shaikh  of  the  Shafites  in  that  city.  He  was  learned  In  the  Traditions  and 
composed  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  Among  his  works  are  the  following:  Kitdb  oi'ShAfi  ^l&JI  [the  Aeal- 
ing),  rare,  in  4  vols.  The  Tajrtd  Jo jsr^t  {the  itripped),  a  large  volume  of  legal  decisions  without  the 
proofs.  Al'Mudyidt 'i\}\xj\  {the  piixf/er),  being  a  collection  of  enigmas,  Jeux  d'eiprit^  etc.  He  died 
A.  H.  482  (A.  D.  1080).— tra6.  al-Fok.  Tab.  oi^hdf.) 

(14)  This  story  is  told  differently  in  another  part  of  the  work.    See  page  28. 

(15)  See  note  (5),  page  228. 

(16)  Literally:  Places. 

(17)  An  office  existed  in  each  province,  for  the  administration  of  the  government  esUtes,  recovery  of 
taxes,  and  registry  of  all  property  liable  to  taxation. 


BURI  TAJ  AL-MULUK. 


Abu  Said  Buri,  sumamed  Taj  al-Muluk  (crown  of  kings)  and  Majd  ad-din 
{g^ry  ^f  ^ligion)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Aiyub  Ibn  Shadi  (whose  life  has 
been  already  given),  and  brother  to  the  sultan  Salah  ad-dtn.  He  was  a  man  of 
talent;  and  his  diwdn^  or  collected  poetical  works,  though  made  up  of  pieces, 
some  feebly w  and  some  well  written  (1),  is  yet  good,  if  compared  to  those  of 
the  epoch.  I  extract  from  it  the  following  lines,  written  on  one  of  his  mam- 
luks,  who  came  riding  up  from  the  west  on  a  grey  horse : 

My  friend  approached  from  the  vest,  riding  on  a  grey  horse,  and  I  exclaimed : 
''  Glory  to  the  Almighty  I  the  sun  has  risen  in  the  vest  I" 

The  following  piece  is  given  as  his  by  the  katih  Imad  ad-din,  in  the  Kha- 
rida: 

O,  thou  who,  vhen  pleased,  art  my  life;  and  vhen  angry,  my  death  t  how  beaatifdl 

159         are  the  musk-spotted  roses  of  thy  cheeks  (2)  t    Betveen  thy  eyelids  is  a  (ma^ic)  power 

vhich  holdeth  svay  over  my  veakness.     I  strived  to  assume  fortitude,  though  love 

tormented  me,  and  passed  all  bounds.    Perhaps  Fortune  may  one  day  grant,  through 

mistake,  that  I  obtain  from  thee  my  cure. 

He  also  quotes  the  following : 
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O,  thou  who  bearest  a  lance  as  slender  as  thy  wliisti  O,  thou  who  wieldest  a  sword 
which  wounds  like  thy  glances  1  Quit  the  lance  and  sheath  thy  weapon,  for  sometimes, 
undesignedly,  thou  givest  mortal  wounds  [with  thy  eyes]. 

Tills  prince  composed  some  good  poetry,  and  other  specimens,  besides  the 
foregoing^  are  given  by  Irnad  ad-din.  liiiri  was  horn  in  the  nioTith  of  Zu  1- 
Hijja,  A.  IL  556  (A.  D.  1161),  and  died  near  Aleppo,  on  Thursday  the  23n\  of 
Safar,  A.  H,  579  (June,  A,  D,  1 183),  of  a  wound  he  received  when  that  place 
was  hesieged  by  his  brother,  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din.  They  laid  siege  to  it  on 
tlie  l6lh  of  Muharram,  and  on  the  same  day,  Buri  received  the  wound  in  his 
knee  of  w^hich  he  died.  The  kdiib  Iinad  ad-din  says,  in  his  al-Bark  as-Shdmi : 
*^  On  ihe  conclusion  of  the  peace  (3),  the  sultan,  before  his  entiy  into  the 
**  city,  had  a  feast  prepared  in  the  camp  for  Imad  ad-din  (Zinki)^  the  lord  of 
**  Aleppo;  he  was  sitting  at  table,  wiih  Zinki  by  his  side,  and  we  were  in  the 
*^  height  of  joy  and  pleasure,  when  the  chamberlain  entered  and  whispered  to 
**  tJie  sultan  that  his  brother  was  dead.  On  receiving  this  inlonnation^  he  he- 
"  trayed  no  emotion;  and  having  given  orders  to  bury  him  privately,  he  conli- 
'*  nued  to  do  the  honours  of  hospitality  to  the  last  moment*"  It  is  related  that 
Salah  ad-din  used  to  say:  **\Ve  did  not  gain  Aleppo  cheaply  at  the  cost  of  Taj 
**  al-Muluk's  Me.'—Biiri  is  a  Turkish  word  and  means  ii*oi/\ 


[i]  Lit^rallj:  Lean  and  fati'  a  metaphor  taken  from  cattle. 

^2)  Moles  on  Ihe  tlieek  are  compared  by  the  po*!ls  to  spots  of  musk,  which  is  of  a  hUtk  colour. 
(3>  Zinki  offered  satne  rfsistancc  at  first,  but  be  then  made  a  secret  trcatv  with  Salflh  ad^lu^  and  gave 
A.lept>o  up  to  him. 


TUTUSH. 

Abu  Said  Tutush  (1)  Ibn  Alb  Arslan  Ibn  Dawud  Ibn  Mikail  Ihn  Saljuk  Ihn 
Dakak  as-Saljuki  was  lord  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Syria.     When  Badr  al- 
Jamali  held  Damascus  besieged  by  order  of  the  lord  of  Egypt  (jhe  Fatimite  khaUf 
al-MuMansir)^  the  Turk  Atsiz  (2)  Ibn  Auk  Ibn  al-Khowarezmi,  who  was  then 
in  [los^ssion  of  the  cih\  sent  to  implore  the  aitl  of  Tutush,  who  marched  to  his 

;15 
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assistance.  On  arriving  near  Damascus,  Tutush  was  met  by  Atsiz,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  arresled,  and  having  put  him  to  death,  he  took  possession  of  his 
kingdom :  ihis  was  in  the  year  471 ,  on  the  1 1  th  of  the  second  Rabi  (October, 
A.  D.  1 078).  Atsiz  had  become  master  of  the  city  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada, 
468  (June,  A.  D.  1076);  I  have  read,  however,  in  some  historical  work,  ihat  it 
was  in  472.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  the  life  of  Ak-Sunkur  (3),  that  Tu- 
t40  tush  again  took  Aleppo  in  A.  H.  478 ;  he  then  conquered  the  provinces  of  Syria, 
but  the  dissensions  which  afterwards  arose  between  him  and  his  nephew  Bark- 
yaruk  led  to  a  war,  and  a  battle  was  fought  between  them,  near  the  city  of 
Rai,  on  Sunday  the  17th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  488  (February,  A.  D.  1095),  in  which 
the  troops  of  Tutush  were  defeated,  and  he  himself  was  slain :  his  birth  was  in 
the  month  of  Ramadan,  458  (August j  A.  D.  1066).  He  left  two  sons,  Fakhr 
al-Muluk  Ridwan  and  Shams  al-Muluk  Abu  Nasr  Dakak,  the  former  of  whom 
took  possession  of  the  principality  of  Aleppo,  and  the  latter  of  that  of  Damascus. 
Ridwan  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  507  (November,  A.  D. 
1113);  it  was  from  {one  of)  his  lieutenants  that  the  Franks  took  Antioch  in 
the  year  492  (4).  Dakak  died  on  the  1 8th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  497  (June,  A.  D. 
1104),  and  was  interred  in  the  mosque  situated  in  the  Hakr  al-Fahhadin  (5), 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Barada  outside  Damascus.  He  died  of  a  lingering 
illness,  but  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  mother  with  a  bunch 
of  grapes.  On  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  atabek,  or  guardian,  Zahir 
ad-din  Abu  Mansur  Toghtikin,  to  whom  his  mother  had  been  given  in  marriage 
by  his  father  Tutush.  This  Toghtikin  was  an  enfranchised  slave  of  Tutush. 
Ridwan  is  the  ancestor  of  the  family  called  Aulad  al-Malik  Ridwan  [prince 
Ridwan  s  children) ^  which  resides  outside  of  Aleppo.  Toghtikin  continued  in 
possession  of  the  principality  of  Damascus  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
Saturday,  8ih  Safar,  522  (February,  A.  D.  1 128.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Taj  al-Muluk  Abu  Said  Buri(6),  who  died  on  Monday,  21st  Rajah,  A.  H.  526 
(June,  A.  D.  1132),  of  a  wound  he  received  from  the  Batinites  (7).  He  had  for 
successor  his  son  Shams  al-Muluk  Ismail,  who  reigned  till  Thursday,  14th  of 
the  second  Rabi,  529  (February,  A.  D.  1135),  on  which  day  he  was  put  to 
death  by  his  mother  Khatun  Zumurrud  {princess  Emerald)^  daughter  of  Ja- 
wili,  and  his  brother  Shihab  adt-din  Abu  IKasim  Mahmud  was  placed  by  her  on 
the  throne.     Mahmud  governed  Damascus  till  he  was  murdered  by  his  page 
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at-Tugush,  the  eunuch  Yusuf,  and  iht  farrdsh  (8)  al-Kharkawi  on  the  night  of 
Thursday,  23rd  Shawwal,  533  (June,  A.  D.  1139).  The  next  morning,  his 
brother  Jamal  ad-din  M uhahimad  Ibn  Buri  arrived  from  his  principality  of  Baal- 
bek and  took  possession  of  Damascus,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  which 
happened  ori  the  night  of  Thursday,  8th  Shaban,  534  (March,  A.  D.  1140). 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mujir  ad-din  Abek,  who  continued  to  govern  Da- 
mascus till  besieged  by  Nur  ad-din  Mahmiid  Ibn  Zinki  {A.  H.  549,  J.  D.W  54), 
when  he  delivered  up  the  city  and  received  Emessa  in  exchange.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  Emessa,  when  Nur  ad-din  sent  him  to  Balis,  a  town  on  the  Eu- 
phrates where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  then  went  to  Baghdad,  where 
he'  was  honourably  received  by  the  khaiif  al-Muktafi  Qiamr  illah) ;  but  I  do 
not  know  the  epoch  of  his  death  (9).  When  he  was  at  Damascus,  he  confided 
the  government  to  Muin  ad-din  Anez  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  a  mamluk  of  his  grand- 
father Toghtikin.  The  castle  of  Muin  ad-din,  in  the  canton  of  al-Ghaur,  which 
is  in  the  dependencies  of  Damascus,  was  so  named  after  him ;  he  died  on  the 
night  of  the  23rd  of  the  latter  Rabi,  544  (August,  A.  D.  1149).  It  was  his 
daughter  whom  Nur  ad-din  Mahmud  married,  and  who  became  wife  of  the 
sultan  Salah  ad-din  on  the  death  of  her  first  husband;  There  is  a  college  at 
Damascus  which  was  founded  by  Muin  ad-din.  — I  have  since  discovered  the  date 
of  Mujir  ad-din  Abek's  death;  it  was  [in  J.  H.  564,  A.  D.  1168-9)  as  we 
shall  mention  in  the  life  of  Nur  ad-din  Mahmud. 


(1)  Id  Reiske*s  Annals  of  Abii  i-Fadik  this  name  is  incorrectl j  written  Tawuh, 

(2)  Reiske  erroneously  writes  this  name  Amwl* 

(3)  See  page  225. 

(4)  This  is  a  mistake;  Antioch  was  taken  by  the  crusaders  A.  D.  1098  (A.  H.  401). 

(5)  Bokr  al'Fahhddtn  (the  enclosure  of  the  panther  or  ounee-keeperM) ;  the  word  hakr  signifies  an  encloud 
ground;  see  Chrestomathie,  1. 1.  230.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  East,  panthers  and  ounces  were  trained 
for  hunting.  lo  the  Arabic  text  1  have  printed  ^^^1  in  conformity  with  all  my  MSB.  except  one,  which  has 
^  jj  t ;  the  la  tier  reading  seems  preferable. 

(6)  These  were  also  the  names  and  titles  of  a  l^rother  of  SaUh  ad -din;  his  life  has  been  given  in  the  preced- 
ing article. 

(7)  See  note  (2),  page  228. 

(8)  The  duty  of  the  farrd$h  is  to  pitch  his  master's  tent,  ipread  his  earpeU,  and  keep  his  foraiture  in 
order. 

(9)  See  however  the  last  lines  of  this  article. 
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TAKIYA  BINT  GHAITH. 


0mm  Ali  Takiya  Bint  Abi  '1-Faraj  Ghaith  [Takiya,  mother  of  Ali  and 
daughter  of  Aha  %Faraj  Gaith)  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  as-Salam  Ibn  Muhammad 
141  Ibn  Jaafar  as-SuIami  al-Armanazi  as-Suri  was  the  mother  of  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali 
Ibn  Fadil  Ibn  Samdun  as-Suri.  She  was  a  woman  of  talent,  and  composed 
some  good  kasidas  and  short  pieces  of  poetry.  The  hdfiz  as-Silafi,  in  whose 
service  she  had  been  for  a  time  when  at  Alexandria,  speaks  of  her  favour- 
ably in  some  of  his  works,  and  the  following  passage  is  found  in  his  hand- 
writing: '^I  stumbled  in  the  place  of  my  abode,  and  my  foot  was  wounded 
*^  thereby;  on  which  a  girl  in  the  house  tore  a  piece  off  her  veil  and  bound  it 
"  up  (1)/'    Takiya  herself  pronounced  the  following  verses  on  the  occasion  : 

Had  I  found  means,  I  should  hav^  given  my  cheek  (2)  rather  than  a  maiden's  veil. 
How  happy  should  I  be  to  kiss  a  foot  .which  has  always  trod  in  the  laudable  path 
[the  path  of  righteousness). 

In  expressing  this  idea,  she  had  in  view  the  following  lines,  which  are  by 
Harun  Ibn  {Alt'  Ibn)  Yahya  al-Munajjim  : 

How  should  he  stumble  who  hath  always  been  upright  under  the  gravest  circum- 
stances? How  could  a  hurt  happen  to  a  foot  which  hath  never  swerved  from  the  road 
of  honour  (3) . 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  hdjiz  Abd  al-Azim  al-Mundiri,  that  Takiya 
composed  a  kasida  in  praise  of  Taki  ad-din  Omar,  nephew  of  Salah  ad-din ; 
its  subject  was  wine,  and  in  it  she  described  all  the  apparatus  of  a  convivial 
party  (4),  and  every  thing  respecting  wine.  When  the  prince  read  the  poem, 
he  said,  '^  The  old  lady  knows  all  those  things  from  her  youth.''  Takiya  having 
been  informed  o(  what  he  said,  compoised  another  kasida  on  war,  in  which  she 
described  it  to  perfection,  and  all  its  accompanying  circumstances ;  she  then  sent  it 
to  him,  saying:  '^My  acquaintance  with  that  is  like  my  acquaintance  with  this." 
In  so  doing,  it  was  her  intention  to  justify  herself  (5)  from  the  imputation  which 
he  cast  upon  her  character.  Takiya  was  bom  at  Damascus  in  the  month  of 
Safar,  A.  H.  506  (August,  A.  D.  1111);  I  have  seen,  however,  a  note  in  the 
handwriting  of  as-Silafi,  stating  that  she  was  born  in  the  month  of  Muharram  of 
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that  year:  she  died  in  the  beginning  of  Shawwal,  579  (January,  A.  D.  1 184). 
Her  father  Abu'l-Faraj  died  towards  the  end  of  A.  H.  509,  and,  as  some  say, 
in  the  month  of  Safar  of  that  year:  he  was  an  authority  as  a  tradilionist  (6). 
Her  grandfather  Ali  Ibn  Ahd  as-Salam  died  at  Sur  {Tyre)  on  Sunday  morning, 
9th  of  the  second  Rabi,  478  (August,  A.  D.  1085).  Her  son  AbA  '1-Hasan  Ali, 
who  was  a  native  of  Sur,  but  a  denizen  of  Egypt,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  on  the  15th  Safar,  A.  H.  603  (September,  A.  D.  1206). 
He  was  an  able  grammarian  and  master  of  the  different  readings  of  the  Ko- 
ran (7);  his  handwriting  was  elegant  and  his  orthography  correct:  his  father 
Fadil  was  bom  at  Damascus  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  490  (September,  1097). 
(This  I  have  taken  from  a  note  written  by  the  hdjiz  as-Silafi.)  I  find  in  the 
handwriting  of  Abu  '1-Hasan  that  his  father  Fadil,  who  was  surnamed  Abu 
Muhammad,  died  at  Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  Rabi,  568 
(October,  A.  D.  1172).  —  Armandzi  means  belonging  to  Armandz^  which  is 
a  village  in  the  dependencies  of  Damascus ;  some  say,  however,  that  it  is  situ- 
ated in  the  dependencies  of  Antioch,  but  the  former  statement  is  more  correct; 
As-Samani  says  that  it  is  in  the  dependencies  of  Aleppo,  and  I  have  been  in-  149 
formed  by  a  person  who  saw  Armanaz,  that  it  is  in  the  dependencies  of  Aleppo, 
and  lies  at  less  than  a  mile's  distance  to  the  west  of  Azaz  (8). — Siiri  means  he^ 
longing  to  Sur  {Tyre\  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  may  God  frustrate  their  projects!  it  was  taken  by  them  in  the  year  518 
(A.  D.  11 24).     God  render  its  conquest  easy,  to  the  Moslims !  (9) 


(1)  So  slight  a  mention  as  this  was  yet  highly  honourable,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  so  great  and  learned  a 
man.    See  his  life,  page  86. 
(2y  See  page  126,  note  (3). 

(3)  Literally :  Which  hath  not  ceased  to  tread  towards  an  honourable  sution. 

(4)  See  note  (10),  page  187. 

(5)  Literally:  The  justification  of  the  court  of  ber  dwelling. 

(6)  Literally:  he  was  a  ihUkat  Isj.    See  note  (5),  page  102. 

(7)  See  note  (1),  page  152. 

(8)  This  is  one  of  the  additions,  made  by  the  author,  and  as  it  frequently  happens  with  him  in  such 
cases,  he  has  neglected  to  modify  what  was  previously  said,  and  has  thus  fallen   into  a  contradiction.* 
AzAz  jl^y  written  also  jKp),  lies  to  the  north  of  Aleppo.     The  country  was  celebrated  for  its  beauty 
and  fertility. 

(0)  Tyre  was  not  reUken  by  the  Moslims  till  A.  D.  1289,  seven  years  after  U)n  KhallikAn's  death. 
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ABU  GHALIB  AT-TAIVANI. 


Abu  Ghalib  Tammam  Ihn  Glialil)  Ibn  Omar  tlif  [>lul(»logepj  sui  named  at- 
Taiyani,  was  a  native  of  Cordova,  tnu  had  selllrd  at  Mureia.  He  held  the  first 
rank  in  I  he  science  o(  philolofjy,  and  was  considered  as  a  sure  auHiDrity  in  his 
doctrines  on  that  subject  (1).  Tie  was  cited  also  for  liis  kunwiedfje  of  jurispni- 
dencPj  his  observance  of  the  precepts  of  relifjiou,  and  his  piety.  His  celebrated 
compilation  of  philological  remarks  is  unequalleil  by  any  work  of  the  kind  both 
for  concision  and  extensive  in  formation.  The  following  aneedotCj  related  of 
tho  author  by  Ibn  al-Faradi,  is  a  proof  not  only  of  his  learning,  hul  oF  his  strict 
religious  princijiles:  ^^When  Abu  M-JiUKh  Mujalud(2)  took  IVlurcia,  he  sent  to 
**  \hu  Ghalib,  who  was  then  residing  in  that  city,  a  present  of  one  tliousand 
'*  dinars  J  with  the  condition  that  he  should  arJd  these  words  to  the  title  of  his 
"work:  Composed  by  yibu  Ghdlih  far  Abu  'f-Jnish  Mujdbul,  On  this^  he 
''returned  the  nionev,  saying:  'Were  ihc*  world  od'ei'ed  to  nic  on  that  con- 
'^  dition,  I  sliould  refuse  it,  to  avoid  bavin|j  a  falsehood  to  answer  tor;  it  was 
''  not  for  you  tlial  I  conipt»sed  the  work,  Ijut  for  the  public  at  large/ — -Mow 
"admirable  was  the  noble  and  lofty  spirit  of  that  able  master  (3)!  W'hat  an 
"  honest  pride,  what  integrity  in  ihat  profound  scholar!"  Ibn  Ilaiyan  says 
that  Abu  Ghalib  was  pre-eminent  in  his  knowled[;e  of  the  {jfrabic]  tongue, 
and  that  all  yielded  lo  him  in  philology.  He  com|>osed  a  most  instructive 
collection  of  [ibilological  observalions,  which  he  entitled  Talh'h  al-Jm  (4)* 
He  died  at  Almerin,  A.  II.  436  (A*  D.  1044-5),  in  one  of  the  months  of  Ju- 
mada.  Among  bis  masters  in  philology  were  his  father  and  Abu  Bakr  az- 
Zubaiili^  —  I  suppose  that  Taiydni  is  derived  from  Tdi  (fff()i  and  means  a 
seller  of  that  fruit. 


T)  Those  phrlijltPjJticiil  doclriiiois  rfin.^iiitNl  in  llie  tHiilmiJuiori  ut  ilaMf-rms  and  Pipn-iisions  jiropfr  to  the 
lanjjuflsf;^^' 'iT  thi' .iniifnt  Ami)*,  TKi*sc  c^jiJcirmiioiiii  I'duliI  tmly  bu  tiMrnt'fl  from  irfldttinn.  and  iL  is  for  thi^ 
rrnson  ilinl  \\m  KhalUkhu,  in  speaking  tif  ai-Taiyrinr.  innkc^  use  of  llie  word  iUij  {thikai  ,  whkU  nutans  a 
fjure  nuLhorjty  in  llo-  Inin^niis^inn  of  iraditinnul  Lfiform.'iLiiMi. 

(2i  Xbd  'i-Jiii*li  Mnj.iliid  Urn  Ahit  All>tli  al-Aannri*  i^urnamrd  al-Mni^vjiirak.  was  an  enfrantdvised  slavL*  of 
Ahd  ar-EnhinAii  Ibn  a]->lAii!iirrp   ihv  hfijib  ur  primi*  minister  of  the  Spani^b  kbalif  Ili^tiilm  Ibn  aUHakam. 
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In  A.  H.  406  (A.  U.  lOItt)  he  made  an  expedition  to  the  Balearic  Isles  and  Sardinia,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  by  Conde.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  succeeded,  after  many  adventures,  in  obtaining  possession  of 
Denia,  Murcia,  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  died  at  Denia,  of  which  he  was  ti?d/t,  or  governor,  in  A.  H. 
436  (A.  D.  1044-5),  and  left  behind  the  reputation  of  a  just  and  able  ruler,  and  a  generous  patron  of  men  of 
learning.    He  was  brought  up  at  Cordoya.— {bug Mat  al-Multamit,) 

(3)  Able  tnoiter;  the  Arabic  word  is  Bats  [chief) ;  which  was  perhaps  the  title  given  him  as  chief  philologer 
of  the  age. 

(4)  This  title  signifies  literally  t  Fruetifieation  of  the  Eye;  it  is  perhaps  a  commentary  on  Khaltl  Ibn 
Ahmad's  celebrated  Arabic  dictionary  the  Atn^  or  a  supplement  to  it. 


TAMIM  IBN  AL-MOIZZ  IBN  AL-MANSUR. 

Abu  Ali  Tatnim  was  son  of  al-Moizz  Ibn  al-Mansur  Ibn  al-Kaim  Ibn  al- 
Mahdi.  His  father  was  lord  of  Egypt  and  Maghrib,  and  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Cairo  (which  is  for  that  reason  entitled)  al^Moizziya.  (We  shall  give 
his  life  in  the  letter  M^  and  have  already  made  mention  of  a  number  of  his 
family;  of  the  others  we  shall  speak  hereafter.)  Tamim  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior talent  and  a  poet^  gifted  with  a  subtle  wit  and  a.  refined  taste;  he  did  not, 
however,  obtain  the  supreme  amh(H*ity,  as  the  throne  devolved  to  his  brother 
al-Aziz  in  virtue  of  the  solemn  covenant  by  which  this  prince  had  been  recog- 
nised, during  his  father  s  lifetime,  as  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  empire. 
Al-Aziz  also  composed  some  good  poetry,  and  a  great  number  of  pieces  by  him 
and  by  his  brother  are  given  in  at-Thaalibi's  Yatima,  The  following  verses 
are  by  Tamim : 

The  love  I  bore  her  did  not  appear  excusable  till  her  hair  spread  a  dark  shade  on 
her  cheek,  and  her  beauty  had  attained  its  perfection  (t).  The  locks  which  encircled 
her  cheeks  (2)  aspired  to  kiss  her  lips,  but  she  repelled  them  with  the  drawn  sword  of 
her  glances.  By  Allah!  were  I  not  apprehensive  that  people  should  say  of  me:  '^His 
*'  head  is  deranged  by  love;"  (and  yet  I  am  justified  in  loving  I)^on  kissing  those  rosy 
cheeks,  I  should  think  them  a  bunch  of  violets,  and  her  shoulders  of  camphor  [tohite- 
ne$$)  I  should  mistake  for  ambergris  (3) : 

By  the  same  : 

I  swear  by  Him  who  alone  possesses  sovereign  power,  and  who  knows  the  most  hid-  145 
den  secrets  t  that  painful  though  it  be  to  conceal  one's  sufferings,  it  would  be,  for  me, 
more  grievous  and  painful  to  reveal  them  [k].    I  undergo  tortures  the  least  of  which 
would  force  the  eyes  to  shed  tears  {from  pain),  and  yet,  for  her  sake,  I  always  wear 
a  smiling  face. 
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The  author  of  the  Yatima  gives  the  following  lines  as  being  composed  by 
Tanvim  : 

No  I  the  mother  of  the  tender  fawn  ytho  passed  days  and  nights  in  the  desert  suf- 
fering from  thirst, — who  roamed  unconscious  and  wandered  in  amaze  through  the 
wilderness, — whom  the  noontide  heat  oppressed,  and  who  found  not  a  drop  of  cool 
water  to  quench  her  thirst, — who  drew  near  to  her  fawn,  and,  hanging  fondly  over 
it,  found  its  flanks  parched  and  shrunk, — that  mother  felt  not  greater  pain  than  I  on  the 
day  [of  my  friends'  departure),  when  they  girthed  their  camels,  and  a  voice  exclaimed 
from  the  tribe :  •  *  Adieu  for  ever  I"  (5) 

The  following  [well-known)  line  is  attributed  to  him  also : 

Evil  Fortune  was  mortified  (and  frustrated)  by  (the  abundance  of)  his  gifts ;  such  mor- 
tification he  also  felt  when  forced  to  refuse  (a  solicitation). 

All  Tamim's  poetry  is  good.  The  author  of  the  Dual  al^Munkatia  [6)  says 
that  he  died  in  the  month  of  Zu  4-Kaada,  A.  H.  374  (April,  A.D.  985),  in  Misr; 
and  al-Otaki  (7)  states  in  his  History,  that  his  death  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  1 3th  of  the  month,  and  that  his  brother  al-Aziz  Nizar  was  present  at 
the  funeral  prayers,  which  were  said  over  him  in  his  garden :  the  kadi  Muham- 
mad Ibn  an-Noman  (8)  washed  the  corpse,  and  having  wrapped  it  up  in  sixty 
robes,  he  brought  it  out  of  the  garden  towards  sunset,  and  prayed  over  it  at  the 
Kardfa  (9) ;  he  then  bore  it  to  the  castle  of  Cairo,  and  placed  it  in  the  vault 
wherein  the  body  of  his  father  al-Moizz  was  deposited.  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al- 
Malik  al-Hamadani  (10)  says,  in  his  work  entitled  aU-Madrif  al-Mutadkhira 
{Sciences  of  later  Times) ^  that  Tamim  died  in  the  year  375;  God  knows  best! 
A  third  writer  says  that  he  was  born  in  A.  H.  337  (A.  D.  948-9). 


(1)  The  verb  .  Jl&  in  the  second  form  signifies  to  have  the  face  encircled  with  the  tzdr,  which  word  is 
explained  in  the  Introduction.    I  have  modified  the  idea  for  an  obvious  reason. 

(2)  Literally:  The  scorpions  of  her  face.    See  Introduction. 

(3)  What  I  have  here  translated  fo$y  cheeks,  means  literally,  the  apple  of  her  cheeks;  the  similitude  be- 
tween the  violet  and  the  iidr  has  been  explained  in  the  Introduction ;  camphor  with  Arabic  poets  is  the 
emblem  of  whiteness,  as  musk  is  of  blackness,  and  ambergris  is  prized  for  its  whiteness  and  perfume. 

(4)  His  afOiction  was  love;  but  respect  for  his  mistress  obliged  him  to  conceal  it. 

(5)  Literally:  *' No  meeting  again!" 

(6)  See  page  1K2,  note  (5). 

(7)  Aht  Abd  ar-RahmAn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Otaki  is  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Tarikh 
al'Haghdriba  [History  of  the  natives  of  ^a^Ar<6).  -  (Ad-Dahabi's  Hushtabih  al-Asmd,  MS.  No.  862.) 
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Al-OUki  died  A.  H.  38»  (A.  D.  905).  His  life  is  given  by  Casiri  in  the  BibUotheea  Araffiea,  Um.  I.  p.  431, 
after  the  T6rMih,al'Hukamd,  or  History  of  the  Philosophers,  by  ai-Zozeni.  See  J9M.  Arab,  No.  1773.  1  hare 
given  an  account  of  az-Zozeni's  work  in  a  note  on  the  life  of  ThAbit  Ibn  Kurra;  see  page  290.  Casiri  does  not 
seem  to  have  known  this  author's  name,  although  he  cities  his  authority  ft'equehtly. 

(8)  Muhammad  Ibn  an-NomAn  was  born  at  KairawAn,  A.  H.  345  (A.  D.  956).  He  accompanied  bis  father 
to  Egypt,  and  was  appointed .kAd I  by  al-AzIz  in  the  year  374  (A.  D.  964-5).  Before  him,  this  place  was 
Glled  by  his  brother  Ali  Ibn  an-NomAn,  who  died  in  that  year.  The  death  of  the  kAdi  Muhammad  took  place 
A.  H.  389  (A.  D.  999).  The  ceremony  of  his  installation  is  thus  related:  '*  After  receiving  from  al-Aztza 
pdisse  .of  honour  and  a  sword,  he  proceeded  on  the  same  day  {ft'om  the  ea»tU)  to  the  city;  as  be  was  suffering 
from  illness,  he  was  seated  in  a  covered  chair  which  was  placed  on  the  back  of  a  mule.  On  entering  the 
great  mosque,  he  found  himself  unable  to  preside  at  the  meeting  (Md  for  his  installation),,. and  he  there- 
fore went  home  and  left  his  son  Abd  al-Aztz  and  his  nephews  with  the  notaries ;  it  was  in  their  presence  that 
the  diploma  was  read  after  Friday  prayers.  By  it  he  was  appointed  kAdi  of  Egypt,  Alexandria,  Mekka, 
Medina,  and  the  provinces  of  Syria;  he  was  authorised  also  to  preside  at  public  prayers  {which  wu  one  of 
the  privileges  granted  to  governors  of  provinces  and  vixirs),  and  was  empowered  to  act  as  controller  of  the 
minf,  aAd  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  {these  were  duties  ustiolly  filled  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  pfh- 
lice  or  Muhtasib,  i_  mv-T^;,.  In  this  document  the  names  of  his  father  and  brothers  were  mentioned  in  terms 
of  high  praise/*-(Ibn  Hojr's  History  of  the  kddis  of  Egypt,  MS.  No.  691.)  k 

(9)  See  note  (12),  page  53. 

(10)  According  to  Hajji  Khalifa,  thU  writer  died  A.  H.  521  (A.  D.  1127.) 


TAMIM  IBN  AL-MOIZZ  IBN  BADIS, 


'^Abu  Yahya  Tamim  was  son  of  al-Moizz  (and.  a  des^cendant  of  Kahtdn;  his 
genealogy  is  thus  gii^en:)  (1)  Tamim  Ibn  al-Moizz  Ibn  Badi^  Ibn  al-Mansur  Ibn 
Bolukkin  Ibn  Ziri  Ibn  Manad  Ibn  Mankush  Ibn  Zanak  (2)  Ibn  Zaid  al-Asghar 
[the  less)  Ibn  Washfal  Ibn  Wazghafi  Ibn  Sari  Ibn  Watloki  Ibn  Sulaimdn  Ibn 
al-Harith  Ibn  Adi  '1-Asghar  al-Mathna  {the  less  or  the  second)  Ibn  Miswar  Ibn 
Yahsub  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  ai-Ghauih  al^Asghar  Ibn  Saad ;  Saad,  named 
also  Abd  Allah,  was  son  of  Auf  Ibn  Adi  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Sadad  Ibn  Zura; 
Zura,  who  was  Himyar  the  less,  was  son  of  Saba  the  less,  son  of  Kaab  tbn  Zaid 
Ibn  Sahl  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Jusham  Ibn  Abd  Shams  Ibn  Wail  (3) 
Ibn  al-Ghauth  Ibn  Haidan  (4)  Ibn  KitrXS)  Ibn  Auf  Ibn  Anb  Ibn  Zuhair  Ibn 
Aiman  Ibn  al-Hamaisa  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Himyar ;  ^Himyar,  named  also  al-Aranjaj, 
was  son  of  Saba  the  elder,  son  of  Yashhob  (6)  ll>n  Yarub  Ibn  Kahtan  Ibn  Aabir 

'  36 
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(Heber);  Aabir  is  the  same  person  as  the  prophet  Hud,  who  was  son  of  Shalih 
(Salehyson  of  Arfakhshad  son  of  Sem  son  of  Noah.  Such  is  the  statement  made 
by  Imad  ad-din  in  the  Kharida.— This  Tamim,  who  was  surnamed  al-Himyari 
i44as^unhaji  (sprung  from  Sunhdj  and  Himyar\  became  sovereign -of  Ifrikiya 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  on  the  death  of  his  father  al-Moizz.  His  go- 
vernment was  just,  and  his  conduct  praiseworthy ;  he  liked  men  of  learning,  and 
honoure4  persons  of  talent;  for  this  reason,  poets  came  from  the  most  distant 
regions  to  celebrate  his  praise,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  Ibn  as-Sarraj  as-Suri. 
Tamim's  ancestor,  al-Mathna  Ibn  al-Miswar,  was  the  first  of  the  family  who 
entered  Ifrikiya  (7).  Ibn  Rashik  al-Kairawani  composed  a  number  of  pieces  in 
honpur  of  Tamim,  and  in  one  of  them  is  this  passage : 

The  truest  and  most  authentic  history  of  liberality  ^hich  has  been  transmitted  from 
ancient  times,  is  that  narrative  made  by  the  torrents,  which  learned  it  from  the  rain, 
which  received  it  from  the  sea,  which  held  it  from  the  handpf  Tamtm  (8). 

The  emir  Tamim  himself  composed  some  good  poetry,  of  which  the  following 
are  specimens  : 

If  my  eyes  looked  at  hers,  she  would  know  with  whom  I  should  wish  a  secret  inter- 
view.   Her  glances  seem  to  reach  the  heart  and  discover  its  hidden  contents. 

Bv  the  same : 

Ask  of  the  abundant  rdins  which  have  watered  all  thy  country,  if  they  fell  as  copiously 
as  my  tears  I  If  it  be  thy  character  to  show  aversion  and  rigour  (to  My  fewer],  patience 
should  be  mine;  but  where  shall  I  find  it? 

The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  speaks  of  him  in  the  Sail^  and  gives  the  following  pas- 
sages of  his  poetry  : 

I  thought  of  hell  and  its  fires  [p,ni  u>htn  the  wicked  shall  eocclaitn:]  ''Alas  fqr  us  I 
*'  There  is  no  time  for  escape  (9) ."  I  then  invoked  the  Lord,  foe  my  best  recommenda- 
tion to  his  mercy  is  to  declare  the  sincerity  of  my  faith. 

By  the  same  : 

How  often.* have  I  drunk  intoxication  off  faces  which  in  beauty  far  surpassed  descrip- 
tion. The  cheeks  were  like  roses,  the  teeth  like  pearls,  and  the  ringlets  like  myrtle  (10). 

The  merits  of 'Tamim  were  abundant  like  his  poetry,  and  his  gifts  were  be- 
stowed with  liberality.     It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Mahdi,  Muhammad  Ibn 
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Tumort,  passed  through  Ifrikiya  on  his  return  from  the  East,  and  manifested  his 
disapppoval  of  those  whom  he  saw  transgress  the  rules  of  the  divine  law;  from 
thence  he  went  to  Morocco,  where  he  acquired  celebrity  by  his  proceedings.  The 
emir  Tamim  was  boru  at  aUMansuriya  f  called  also  Sabra(ll),  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Ifrikiya),  on  Monday,  13th  Rajah,  A.  H.  422  (July,  A.  D.  1031): 
he  was  entrusted  by  his  father  with  the  government  of  al-Mahdiya,  in  tlie  month 
of  Safar,  A.  H.  445,  and  he  remained  in  command  of  that  city  till  his  father  s 
death,  which  took  plac^iu  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.H.  454  (August,  A.  D.  1062), 
when  he  became  sole  master  of  the  kingdom.  He  continued  in  the  exercise  of 
supreme  authority  till  he  died  in  A.  H.  501 ,  on  Friday  night,  1 5th  Rajah  (Feb- 
ruary, A.  D.  1 1 08).  He  was  buried  in  his  palace,  but  his  cot*pse  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Kasr  as-Sida  at  Monastir  (12).  He  left  after  him  upwards  of  one 
hundred  sons  and  sixty  daughters,  according  to  the  account  given  by  his  grand&on  145 
Ibn  Shaddad  in  his  History  of  Kairawan  (1 3). — I  have  already  marked  the  manner  , 
in  which  the  names  of  some  of  his  ancestors  arts  to  be  pronounced,  but  it  would 
occupy  too  much  room,  were  I  to  fix  the  orthography  of  the  remainder.  I  have 
written  them  here,  however,  with  the  vowel  points  (1 4),  so  that  any  person  who 
wishes  to  quote  the  genealogy  has  only  to  follow  what  I  have  here  given  after  a 
note  in  the  handwriting  of  a  man  of  information. — Monastir  shall  be  noticed  in 
the  life  of  al-Busiri. 


(1)  This  genealogical  list  has  been  drawn  up  after  the  MSB.  of  Ibn  KhallikAn,  and  confronted  with  the 
copies  of  it  given  by  ImAd  ad-dtn  in  his  KhaT\da  (MS.  No.  1375,  foU  59;,  and  an-NuwaIri  in  his  HUtory  of 
the  Ztrlte  dynasty  (MS.  No.  702*  fol,  26).    The  latter  writer  says  that  he  extracted  it  from  the  M^rt 

iljJL  or  Histpry  of  Maghrib  and  KairawAn,  composed  by  a  grandson  of  Tamlm  Ibn  al-Moizz  Ibn  BAdts» 
whose  name  was  In  ad-din  Abft  Muhammad  Abd  al-Aztz  Ibn  ShaddAd.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  this  genea- 
logy to  be  a  forgery,  and  that  it  was  fabricated  to  flatter  the  Ztrlte  princes,  who  naturally  desired  to  prove 
their  descent  from  an  Arabian  stock.  A  number  of  names  in  it  appear  to  be  Berber,  and  might  be  adduced 
as  a  proof  that  the  Arabic  language  was  not  then  in  general  use.  in  the  tribe  of  SunhAj.  Oth^r  lists  besides 
the  present  are  extant,  showing  the  descent  of  the  Himyarites  from  KahtAn,  but  none  of  them  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  others.  'This  is  however  a  curious  document,  tracing,  as  it  does,  the  tribe  of  SunhAj  up 
to  that  of  HiroyAr;  which  point,  if  proved,  would  be  important  for  the  history  of  Northern  Africa:  the  fact  is 
indeed^asserted  by  many  Arabian  historians,  but  I  should  not  admit  it  were  it  founded  merely  oa  the  au« 
thority  of  suspicious  genealogies. 

(2)  There  are  differences  between  the  MSS.  in  the  manner  of  pointing  some  names  in  this  list.  The 
following  various  readings  may  not  be  undeserving  of  notice:  Zaiydk  ^^^f\\  for  Zandh;  Washfdk 
vj/Ult«  for  Washfdl,  Warghafi  and  Waid/i  for  Waxgkdfi,  Wailki'  for  Watloki. 
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(3)  Or  WMU  JjIj. 

(4)  Perhaps  Hudddn. 

(to  Kotn  ^iiil  according  to  the  Kharida. 
W  Ttul^ub  according  to  the  KAmt]is. 

(7)  The  hiitorian  {Ibn  Shadddd,  see  note  (1)  )  says  that  al-Mathna  Ibn  al-Miswar  was  the  first  of  his 
ftiinily  who  entered  Maghrib.  When  the  Abyssians  took  Yemen  from  the  Hlmyarites,  he  emigrated  to  Magh- 
rib, in  consequence  of  a  prediotion  made  to  him  by  a  soothsayer,  the  import  of  which  was,  that  some  of  his 
posterity  in  that  country  were  to  obtain  an  empire.— (An-Nuwairi,  MS.  No.  702,  fol.  27.) 

(8)  The  Arabs  compare  liberality  to  a  torrent  or  to  the  ocean,  and  frequently  designate  it  by  the  emblem 
orhttmidity.  This  poet  therefore  represents  the  waters  of  the  torrent  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  the 
prince,  and  then  transmitted  by  the  sea  to  the  rain,  and  by  the  rain  to  the  torrent.  This  humidity  or  liberality 
resembles  therefore  an.  ancient  tradition,  which  is  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  Such  is  the 
idea  expressed  in  these  Terses. 

(9)  Eoran,  surat  38,  t.  2. 

(10)  Arabic  poets  firequently  compare  the  hair  to  myrtle,  on  account  of  its  dark  colour.  The  word 
«M#t  (myrtle)  is  often  used  metaphorically)  to  designate  the  hair. 

(11)  See  note  (2),  page  249. 

(12)  See  note  (9),  page  232. 

(13)  See  note  (1). 

(14)  These  vewel  points  hate  been  omitted  by  the  copyists. 


SHAMS  ADDAWLAT  TURAN  SHAH. 

Al-Malik  al-Moazzam  Shams  ad-Dawlat  [the  exalted  prince,  sun  of  the  em- 
pire) Turan  Shah  Ibn  Aiyub  Ibn  Shadi  Ibn  Marwan  was  surnamed  Fakhr  ad-din 
{glorjr  of  religion).  Mention  has  been  already  made  of  his  father  and  his  bro- 
ther Taj  al-Muldk  (1).  He  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din, 
who  often  expressed  his  high  esteem  of  him,  and  treated  him  Wilh  deference. 
In  the  month  of  Rajab,  569,  the  sultan  having  estahlished  his  authority  on  a 
solid. basis  and  strengthened  his  army,  sent  his  brother  Turan  Shah,  with  a 
chosen  body  of  troops,  from  Egypt  to  Yemen  against  Abd  an-Nabi  Ibn  Mahdi. 
This  man  pretended  that  his  authority  was  to  extend  over  all  the  land,  and  hav- 
ing become  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the^  cities  and  fortresses  in  that  pro- 
vince, he  caused  the  khotba  (2)  to  be  said  in  his  own  name.  Turan  Shah,  on 
his  arrival  in  Yemen,  obtained  the  victory  by  God*s  permission,  and  slew  the 
rebel.  He  then  took  possession  of  nearly  all  the  country,  and  enriched  great 
numbers  by  his  donations,  for  he  was  of  a  noble  and  generous  disposition.     He 
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left  Yemen  when  the  sultan  was  besieging  Aleppo^  and  arrived  at  Damateus  in  the 
month  of  Zu*l-Hijja,  A.  H,  571  (June,  A.  D.  1 176).  Salah  ad-din,  on  raising  the 
siege,  went  back  to  Egypt,  after  appointing  Turan  Shah  as  his  lieutenant  in 
Dama^us,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  and  then  returned  to  Misr.  Ihn 
Sbaddad  says,  in  his  History  of  Salah  ad-din,  that  al-Malik  al-Muazzam  Turan 
Shah  died  at  Alexandria  on  Thursday/lst  of  Safar,  A.  H,  576  (June,  A.  D. 
1180)  (3),  but  in  another  part  of  the  work  he  states  that  his  death  took  place  oh 
the  5t)i.  of  Safar.  His  body  was  transported  to  Damascus  by  Sitt  as^Sham, 
who  was  his  sister  by  the  father 'js  side,  and  was  interred  by  her  in  the  col- 
lege which  she  had  founded  outside  the  city.  That  edifice  contains  also  her 
ton4>,  that  of  her  son  Husim  ad-din  Omar  son  of  Lajin,  and  that  of  her  second 
husband,  Nasir  ad-dhi  Abu  Abd  Allah.  Muhammad  Ibn  Asad  ad-din  Shtrkuh, 
whom  she  had  espoused  on  the  death  of  Lajin.— Husahi  ad-din'  (the  sword  of 
religion)  died  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  19th  Ramadan,  587  (October,  A.  D. 
1191);  he  was  master  of  the  eunuch  Shibl  ad-Da wlat  {y^'help  of  the  empire)  Ka- 
fiir  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  who  was  therefore  entitled  al-Husdmi^  and  who  fotmded  the 
Shiblijra  college  ajid  the  Shiblijra  convent  outside  of  Damascus,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Mount  Kasiun;  these  two  establishments  have  a  certain  celebrity  at 
Damascus.  Shibl  ad-Dawlat  founded  a  great  number  oi,wakfs  (4)  and'  charita- 
ble institutions  useful  [to  others)  in  this  life  and  (to  himself)  in  the  next.  He 
died  in  Rajab,  6!23  (July,  A.  D.  1226),  and  was  interred  near  the  Shiblifa  Col- 
lege,  in  the  mausoleum  which  bears  his  name. — Mention  shall  be  made  of  Nasir 
ad-dtn  Muhammad,  son  of  Shirkuh,  in  the  life  of  his  father.— Sitt  as-:Sham  (the 
lad/ of  Syria)  died  on  the  16th  Zu  '1-Kaada,  616  (January,  A.  D.  1220).— On 
finishing  this  article,  I  found  some  further  information  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
person  of  merit,  who  had  cultivated  the  science  of  biography;  this  additional 
note  I  shall  give  here,  and  let  what  I  have  already  said  stand  as  it  is«  ,  His  nar- 
ration is,  as  follows :  —  When  Shams  ad-Dawlat  had  reduced  the  province  of 
Yemen  to  tranc^uiUity,  and  submitted  it  to  his  authority,  he  felt  a  dislike  to  146 
residing  in  that  country,  having  been  brought  up  in  Syria,  a  land  of  abundance, 
whilst  Yemen  was  a  sterile  region,  deprived  of  every  advantage.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  his  broker,  offering  his  resignation  and  demanding  his  authorisation  to 
return  to  Syria.  {In  this  letter)  he  complained  of  his  unpleasant  situation,  and 
of  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  in  being  deprived  of  the  necessary  con- 
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veniencies  of  life.  Salah  ad-din  seal  a  letter  ia  replyt  encouragkig  him  to  con- 
tinue in  a  country  possessed  of  so  much  wealth  and  forming  ao  extensive  an  em- 
pire. Shams  ad-Dawlat,  on  hearing  the  contents  of  the  letter,  ordered  his  trea- 
surer to  bring  him  a  thousand  gold  pieces,  and,  giving  them  tohis  major-dcmo 
in  the  presence  of  the  messenger  who  brought  the  letter,  he  ordered  him  to  send 
to  the  market  and  buy  a  lump  of  ice  With  that  sum.  To  this  the  major-domo 
answered:  ^^  My  lord,  this  is  Yemen,  and  how  can  ice  be  (bund  in  it?"— *'Tell 
**  them  then,"  said  the  prince,  **to  buy  with  it  a  tray  of  apricots  (5). "—r" How 
**  could  such  a  fruit  be  found  here?"  was  the  reply.  He  then  named  all  the 
different  sorts  of  fruit  peculiar  to  Damascus,  and  the  major-domo  manifested  his 
astonishment,  and  said,  as  each  species  was  named:  '^How,  my  lord,  cduld 
^'  such  a  thing  be  found  here?"  Shams  ad-Dawlat,  having  at  length  finished, 
said  to  the  messenger:  ^^I  should  like  to  know  \iiiat  is  to  be  d(Nie  with  these 
^^  riches^  since  they  cannot  procure  me  the  pleasures  of  life,  nor  furnish  me  with 
^'  what  I  desire?  Money  cannot  be  eaten,  and  its  sole  use  i»,  that  it  enables  a 
^^  man  to  attain  the  object  of  his  wishes."  The  messenger,  on  his  return,  re- 
lated the  circumstance  to  Salah  ad-din,  who,  in  consequence,  allowed'  his  brother 
to'  come  back.  Al-Kadi  al-Fadil  used  to  write  to  Shams  ad-Dawlat,  and  in  his 
letters,  which  were  elegantly  drawn  up,  he  expressed  the  ardent  desire  he  had 
[of  seeing  him  again);  one  of  these  letters  contained  this  well-known  piece  of 
verse: 

Be  net  offended  at  my  conduct;  for  my  bosom  is  [alas!)  inclined  to  betray  the  secrets 
of  Jove.  By  thy  departure  I  die,  and  by  thy  return  I  receive  new  life.  Time  swore  to 
separate  us ;  when,  will  it  relent  and  break  its  oath  ?  Thy  letters  are  strewed  around  my 
conch,  and  I  seem  tb  be  a  victim  stung  by  thee,  whilst  they  are  the  magicians  which 
strive  to  effect  my  cure  (6).  How  long  can  the  body  exist  deprived  of  life?  How  long, 
when  deprived  of  respiration  ? 

Shams  ad-Dawlat  returned  to  DamascHs  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  and 
Salah  ad -din,  on  his  departure  for  Egypt,  A.  H.  574  (A.  D.  1178),  appointed 
him  as  his  lieutenant.  He  had  already  <sent  him  to  subdue  Nubia  in  the  year 
568  (A.  D.  1 1 72-3) ;  this  was  before  his  expedition  to  Yemen.  When  he  arrived 
in  Nubia,  he  found  that  its  conquest  would  not  repay  the  trouble,  and  he  there- 
fore left  it  and  returned  with  a  rich  booty,  consisting  of  slaves  J  -He  held  from  his 
brother  a  number  of  fiefs  for  his  support,  and  the  taxes  of  Yemen  were  collected 
in  his  name  by  his  lieutenants,  yet  he  died  indebted  to  the  treasury-office  for  a 
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sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dinars  (7),  which  were  paid  in  by  Salah  ad-din. 
My  master,  the  learned  and  talented  shaikh  Ibn  al-Khaimi  al-Hilli  {native  of 
ffilla)j  who  had  settled  in  Egypt  (8),  relates  that  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he 
saw  Shams  ad-Dawlat  Turan  Shah  dead  in  his  tomb;  and  that  he  recited  to  the 
prince  some  verses  in  his  praise,  on  which  he  rolled  up  his  ^roud  and  threw  it 
to  him  (Ibn  al^Khaimi)j  saying : 

Think  it  not  dligbt,  the  gift  which  I  make  when  dead,  for,  in  bestowing  it,  my  body 
remains  naked.    Imagine  not  that  avart(;e  could  ever  blemish  the  generosity  of  one  147 
who  lavished  the  wealth  of  Syria  and  of  Yemen.    I  left  the  world,  and,  df  all  which 
my  hands  possessed,  a  winding-sheet  alone  remained  with  me:  , 

When  Shams  ad-Dawlat  was  in  Yemen,  h^  appointed  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Mun- 
kid  (whose  life  shall  be  given  in  the  letter  Ilf,)  as  his  lieutenant  in  the  city  of 
Zabid. — Turdn  is  a  Persian  word;  Shalt  is  also  Persian  and  means  king;  Turdn 
Shah  signifies  king  of  the  East.  The  East  was  named  Turdn,  because  it  is 
(he  country  of  the  Turks,  who  are  called  Turkdn  by  the  Persians,  which  word 
has  been  altered  into  Turdn. 


(i)  See  pages  843  and  272. 

(2)  See  note  (2),  page  174. 

(3)  See  Saladini  vita  et  res  gesta,  p.  4S. 

(4)  See  note  (7),  page  49.  ^ 

(6)  Apricots,  C^J  yj^^-^  literally,  almond  apricoU:  **a  beautiful  well-flayoured  fruit  with  a  sweet 
"  kernel."— (Russell's  Aleppo,  vol.  I.  p.  87.)— See  also  Be  Sacy's  Abdallatif,  p.  ^32. 

(6)  Literally:  These  are  the  magicians,  the  blowers-  This  is  a  learned  allusion  of  the  kldi*s  to  a  super- 
stitious practice  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Arabs.  When  a  person  was  stun^  by  a  scorpion,  enchanters 
were  called  in,  who  blew  upon  the  wound  and  performed  o.ther  ceremonies  to  effect  a-  cure.  Another  ap- 
proved receipt  was,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  sleeping,  and  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  metal  bracelets 
and  collars,  such  as  are  worn  by  females,  were  shaken  at  his  ears  all  night;  or  else  he  perfglhned  this  opera- 
tion himself.    It  is  thus  that  the  poet  an-Nlbigha  ad-DubyIni  says : 

**  He  that  is  wounded  by  its  sting  remains  awake  the  entire  night,  and  a  rattling  sound  proceeds  from  the 
'*  women's  ornaments  which  he  holds  in  his  hands." 

(7)  VAbout  120,000  pounds  sterling. 

y    (8)  See  in  the  lifp  of  TIj  ad-dtn  al-ILindi  Zaid  Ibn  al-Hasan. 
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THABIT  IBN  KURRA. 

Abu  'l^Hasaii  Thabit  Ibn  Kurra  Ibn  Harun  (or  Zahrun)  Ibn  Thabit  Ibn  Ka- 
raya  Ibn  Marinas  Ibn  SJalagerius  (Meliccypo^)  al-Harrani  was  a  great  arithmetician 
and  philosopher.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  money-^changer  at  Harran, 
and  then  removed  to  Baghdad,  where  he  studied  with  success  the  sciences  of  the 
ancients  (1).  He  acquired  a  superior  knowledge  of  medicine,  but  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  philosophy.  About  twenty  treatises  were  composed  by 
him  on  different  branches  of  science,  and  the  work  of  Euclid,  which  had  been 
translated  into  Arabic  by  Hunain  Ibn  Ishak  al-Ibadi,  received  from  him  a  better 
order,  its  difficulties  were  removed,  and  its  obscurities  cleared  up.  He  attained 
by  his  talents  an  eminent  rank  among  his^contemporaries;  but  having,  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  persons  of  his  sect  (2),  advanced  princi{des  which  they  con- 
sidered heterodox,  he  was  cited  by  them  before  the  chief  of  their  religion,  who 
condemned  his  doctrines  and  forbid  him  to  enter  the  church.  On  this,  he  re- 
nounced  his  opinions  and  returned  to  his  sect ;  but  relapsing,  some  time  after,  into 
his  former  doctrines,  he  was  excluded  from  the  congregation.  In  <x>n8equence  of 
this,  he  retired  from  Harran  and  settled  at  Kafrati^tha,  where  he  continued  to 
reside,  and  where  he  met  with  IVfuhammad  Ibn  M usa  (3),  who  was  on  his  return 
to  Baghdad  from  the  country  of  the  Greeks.  Muhammad^  struck  with  his  talent 
and  the  elegance  of  his  language,  took  him  to  Baghdad  and  lodged  him  in  his 
own  house;  he  the^  presented  him  to  the  khalif  (4),  who  placed  him  among 
his  astronomers.  Thabit  then  settled  at  Bagdad,  and  his  children  and  their 
posterity  have  continued  to  inhabit  it  to  the  present  day. — Kafratutha  is  a 
town  situated  in  Mesopotamia  near  Dara.  —  Thabit  Ibn  Kurra  was  born  A.  H. 
221  (A.  D.  836),  and  died  on  Thursday,  26th  Safar,  288  (February,  A.  D.  901). 
He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sabeans,  and  had  a  son  named  Ibrahim,  who 
equalled  him  in  merit,  and  was  one  of  the  greaCest  physicians  of  his  time.  The 
poet  Sari  ar^Rafla  having  been  cure(i  of  an  illness  by  Ibrahim,  composed  i^  his 
honour  the  following  lines^  which  are  the  best  ever  made  on  tlie  subject  of 
medicine: 

Who  is  there,  after  God,  to  heal  the  sick— who  suffices,  if  not  Ibn  Kurra?    Philoso- 
phy was  dead,  and  he  revived  it  among  us ;  the  traces  of  medicine  were  eflaced,  and 
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he  restored  them  to  light.    He  is  like  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  who  by  a  simple  word 
bestowed  life.    I  presented  him  a  phial  (5),  and  he  saw  therein  that  which  was  con-  148 
cealed  between  my  ribs  and  my  heart.    The  hidden  malady  appeared  to  him  as  plainly 
as  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  a  clear  pond. 

By  the  same  on  the  same: 

Ibrahim,  by  his  surpassing  knowledge,  obtained  the  title  of  the  heir  of  science.  He 
brought  to  light  the  path  of  medicine,  the  traces  of  which  had  long  been  eChced  among 
mankind.  From  the  penetration  of  his  mind,  you  would  think  that  he  passed  between 
the  blood  and  the  flesh  {to  discover  diseases  so  well) .  When  the  soul  quarrels  with  the 
body,  he  effects  a  reconciliation. 

— Abu  'i-Hasan  Thabit  Ibn  Sanan  was  grandson  of  Thabit  Ibn  Kurra.  He  also 
was  a  Sabean,  and  inhabited  Baghdad  during  the  government  of  Moizz  ad-Daw- 
lat  Ibn  Buwaih.  This  learned  and  skilful  physician  taught  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen ;  he  shewed  great  penetration  in  discovering  the  sense  of  ob- 
scure passages,  and  he  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grandfather/ cultivating,  like 
him,  medicine,  philosophy,  geometry,  and  the  exact  sciences  (6)  of  the  ancients. 
He  wrote  a  very  good  work  on  history  (7).  Some  say  that  the  first  piece  of  verse 
given  above  was  composed  by  as-Sari  on  him. — Harrdni  means  belonging  to 
Harrdn^  a  well-known  city  in  Mesopotamia :  at-Tabari  says  in  his  History  that 
it  was  built  by  Haran,  uncle  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  whose  name  it  bore ; 
and  that  this  name  was  in  Arabic  converted  into  Harran  (8).  Haran  was  the 
father  of  Sara,  wife  of  Abraham ;  one  of  Abraham's  brothers  was  also  called  Haran; 
this  was  the  father  of  Lot. — Al-Jauhari  says  in  his  Lexicon,  the  Sahdh^  that  from 
Harrdiiy  the  name  of  a  town,  is  derived  the  relative  adjective  Hamdni,  which 
is  a  word  of  irregular  formation,  and  that  the  vulgar  form  Harrdni  is  regular. 

(1)  See  page  149,  note  (3). 

l2)  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sabeaiis. 

(3)  The  life  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Mftsa  ia  given  in  this  work.    See  also  Abuifeda  Annates,  torn.  II.  p.  241. 

(4)  According  to  az-Zozeni«  it  was  the  khalif  al-Motadid  to  whom  ThAbit  Ibn  Kurra  was  presented  by 
Muhammad  Ibn  MAsa. 

(6)  Literally :  My  urinal.  —Notwithstanding  Ibn  KhalUkln's  admiration  of  these  strange  verses,  I  must 
say  that  even  in  the  original  language  they  are  very  poor,  and  offer  no  excuse  for  a  profane  comparison  and 
a  gross  idea. 

(6)  The  eiact  sciences  (which  were  comprehended  under  the  term  of  Qttadrivium  by  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages,)  are,  according  to  Hajji  Khalifa,  geometry,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  music. 

(7)  **ThAbit  Ibn  SanAn  Ibn  Thibit  Ibn  Kurra  lived  in  the  days  of  {the  khalif)  al-MfttI  Lillah,  and  under 
the  government  of  al-AktA  Ahmad  Ibn  B^^waih  {see  his  life,  page  155).  Before  that,  he  was  attached  to  the 
service  of  {the  khalif)  ar-RAdi,  and  held  a  great  eminence  by  his  knowledge  of  medicine;  he  was  learned  in  its 
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fundameDUl  principles,  highly  skilful  in  resolving  the  difficulties  {fMt  with)  in  the  books  {of  ik9  Gr9$kt 
which  tr0at  on  that  science),  and  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  hospital  at  Baghdad.  The  eloquent 
kdtib  Hilll  Ibn  al-Muhassan  Ibn  Ibrahim  as-SIbi  was  his  sister's  son.  This  ThAbIt  composed  the  celebrated 
history  which  surpasses  in  extent  all  other  works  of  the  kind.  It  begins  shortly  after  the  year  of  the  Hijra  290, 
and  proceeds  to  A.  H.  363,  in  which  year  the  author  died.  His  nephew  HilM  (tbn)  al-Muhassan  Ibn  Ibrahim 
continued  it,  and  were  it  not  for  them,  much  of  the  history  of  that  period  had  remained  unknown.  If  you 
want  a  good  series  of  historical  works,  take  that  of  at-Tabarl,  which  extends  from  the  creation  to  the  year 
300  {of  the  Hijra);  and  you  would  do  well  to  join  with  it  the  work  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  TAhir  and  that  of  his 
son  Obaid  Allah  {see  the  end  of  thie  note),  for  they  have  given  a  perfect  account  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  and 
have  furnished  details  not  to  be  found  in  at-Tabari;  the  works  of  these  three  finish  nearly  at  the  same  epoch, 
but  at-Tabari's  goes  on  a  little  farther  than  the  others.  After  these,  comes  the  work  of  Thibit,  for  it  com- 
mences some  years  before  the  period  to  which  at-Tabari's  history  reaches,  and  it  proceeds  to  the  year  303.  If 
you  join  to  that,  al-Farghlini*8  continuation  of  at-Tabari,  you  will  do  well,  for  it  is  fuller,  in  some  places,  than 
the  work  of  ThAbit.  Then  comes  the  work  of  Hil&l  Ibn  al  Muhassan  Ibn  Ibrahim  as-S&bi,  which  commences 
where  his  uncle  Thibit's  history  ends,  and  proceeds  to  the  year  447 :  none  of  his  contemporaries  have  under- 
taken, like  him,  to  judge  events  and  discover  the  secrets  of  dynasties ;  this  he  learned  from  his  grandfather, 
who,  being  secretary  of  the  chancery-ofBce  {see  note  (4),  page  33),  was  acquainted  with  wiMt  occurred:  he 
also  was  in  the  chancery-ofBce,  and  the  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge  there,  served  to  form  his  historical 
compilation.  Then  follows  the  work  of  his  son  (rhars  an-Nlma  Muhammad  Ibn  Hil&l,  which  is  very  good  till 
it  approaches  the  year  470,  but  is  of  inferior  merit  j^  from  that  period  to  the  end;  the  reason  of  which  God 
only  knows.  This  history  is  then  taken  up  by  {Muhammad)  Ibn  {Abd  al-Valik)  al-Hamad&ni,  who  brings  it 
down  to  the  year  512;  it  is  also  continued  by  Ibn  ar-R&ghftni  J^L)I  {see  at  the  end  of  this  note,)  to  the 
year  527 ;  he  gives,  however,  but  an  unsatisfactory  account  of  that  period,  as  history  was  not  his  profession. 
After  him,  Aflf  ad-dIn  Sadaka  al-HaddAd  continues  the  history  beyond  the  year  570;  Ibn  al-Jawxi  brings  it 
down  to  600,  and  it  is  continued  by  Ibn  al-KAdisi ^«« jU)  t  to  the  year  616.— HilAl  Ibn  al-Muhassan  says:  On 
the  eve  of  Wednesday,  11th  Zu  l-Kaada,  365  (July,  A.  D.  076),  died  AbCi  *i-Hasan  ThAbit  Ibn  SanAn  Ibn 
Th&bit  Ibn  Kurra,  the  historian."— (TawdriftA  al-Hukamd,  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  Supplement,  No.  105,  p.  04.) 
The  work  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  composed  by  Muhammad  Ibn  All  al-KhatIbi  az- 
Zozeni  JjjV)!  ^^oJas^l  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra,  647  (A.  D.  1249).  It  contains,  in  alphabetical  order, 
the  lives  of  those  Greeks,  Syrians,  Arabs,  Indians,  and  Hebrews,  who  were  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in 
medicine,  astronomy,  and  mathematics.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  library  at  the  Escurial,  and  is  noticed  by 
Casiri  in  his  Bibliotheca  Arabiea,  under  the  number  1773.  He  has  also  published  some  extracts  from  it  in 
his  first  volume,  page  402  et  »eq.  This  work  has  furnished  AbO  l-Faraj,  in  his  History  of  Dynasties,  with 
most  of  the  literary  information  there  given,  and  though  some  glaring  faults  occur  in  it,  its  utility  to  the 
student  cannot  be  contested.  It  contains  some  long  passages  translated  from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
Manuscript  of  the  Bibliothique  du  Boi  was  copied,  as  it  appears  by  a  note  at  the  end,  in  A.  D.  1770,  after 
a  MS.  belonging  lo  Doctor  Russell,  the  author  of  the  description  of  Aleppo.  This  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Russeirs  work,  where  he  says:  ** Having  accidentally 
**  heard,  at  Aleppo,  of  a  manuscript  of  this  work,  I  with  some  difficulty  obtained  permission  to  have  a 
««copy  taken;  but  1  was  not  aware  of  its  value  till  two  years  afler,  when  the  French  consul,  in  conse- 
**  quence  of  letters  from  Paris,  requested  the  favour  that  I  would  allow  a  copy  to  be  made  fh>om  ny  manu- 
"  script  for  the  king's  library."  It  did  not,  however,  reach  the  Bib,  du  Roi  till  A.  D.  1784,  when  it  was  left 
10  it  as  a  legacy,  with  five  other  manuscripts,  by  M.  Legrand,  secrtftaire-interprite  du  Roi.  It  has  there 
remained  unnoticed,  till  lately,  when  it  attracted  my  attention. 
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Aht  *1-Fadl  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  T&hir  TaifUr  was  son  of  a  Khorasanite  slave  in  the  service  of  the  Abbaslde 
khalifs  2JjjJI  S)ij\  ^  ^^^^j^  '^^1  l^;^•  He  was  born  at  Baghdad,  A  H.  204  (A.  D.  819-20).  and 
commenced  his  career  as  a  low  schoolmaster  and  lidtih.  He  then  rose  to  considerable  eminence  «a*^s^, 
and  opened  a  shop  in  the  book-bazar  on  the  wesi  side  of  the  Tigris     J  ij^^\^^  i3^    ^  CT^ 

J^l  s^lsJ|.  He  compiled  upwards  of  fifty  works  on  different  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are 
given  in  the  Fihreit.  Died  A.  H.  280  (A.  D.  8d3).  His  son  Ahti  'l-Husain  Obaid  Allah  trod  in  his  fooUteps 
as  a  compiler,  author,  and  transmitter  of  ancient  narrations.  He  wrote  a  continuation  of  his  father's  History 
of  Baghdad ;  taking  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  khalifat  of  al-Muhtadi,  and  adding  to  it  the  lives  of  al-Motamid, 
al-Motadid,  al-Muktafi,  and  al-Muktadir.— (Jrira6  al-Fihrest,  MS.  of  the  Bih.duRoi,  No.  874,  fol.  197.) 

Aba  '1-Hasan  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ar-RAgbftni,  a  native  of  Baghdad  and  chief  doctor  {shaikh)  of  the  Hanbalites, 
died  A.  H.  K27  (A.  D.  1132^3).  He  taught  the  Traditions  and  the  seven  readings  of  the  Koran,  was  versed  in 
theology  and  the  doctrines  of  his  sect,  and  composed  some  works  by  which  he  gained  reputation,  -(a/- Fd^.) 

(8)  Harrdn,  in  Arabic,  is  written  with  a  hard  A,  and  Hdrdn  with  a  soft. 


ZU  N-NUN  AL-MISRI. 

Abu  l-Faid  Thanban  Ibn  Ibrahim  (or  al-Faid)  Ibn  Ibrahim  al*Misri  (natwe  of 
Egypt),  and  sumamed  Zu  'n-Nun  (1),  was  a  celebrated  saint  and  one  of  the  men 
of  the  path  (2).  He  was  the  first  person  of  the  age  for  his  learning  (3),  devotion, 
communion  with  the  divinity  (4),  and  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  who  taught  from  memory  the  Muwatta  of  the  imam 
Malik  (5).  Ibn  YAnus  says  in  his  History,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  philoso- 
phy and  spoke  with  elegance.  His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Nubia,  or  of 
Ikhmtm  {in  Upper  Egypt\  was  a  slave  enfranchised  and  adopted  by  the  tribe  of 
Koraish.  Zu  n'-Nun  said,  on  being  asked  why  he  had  renounced  the  world  : 
^^  I  went  forth  from  Misr,  journeying  to  a  certain  village,  and  I  fell  asleep  in 
"  one  of  the  deserts  on  the  way.  And  my  eye  was  opened,  and  lo !  a  little 
^^  bird  (6),  still  blind,  fell  from  its  nest  to  the  ground.  Then  the  ground  split 
"  open  and  two  trays  came  forth,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver;  in  one  was 
^'  sesame,  and  in  the  other  water;  and  the  bird  eat  of  that  and  drank  of  this. 
**  *  That,'  said  I,  *is  a  sufficient  warning  for  me;  I  renounce  the  world!'  And  I 
"  then  did  not  quit  the  door  {of  dwine  mercy)  until  I  was  let  in."— Having  been 
denounced  by  his  enemies  to  aUMutawakkil^  he  was  cited  from  Egypt  to  appear 
before  him;  on  entering  into  his  presence,  he  addressed  a  pious  exhortation  to 
the  khalif,  who  shed  tears  and  dismissed  him  honourably,     [^fier  this  inters 
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ifieWf)  whenever  men  of  piety  were  spoken  of  before  al-Mutawakkil,  he  would 
149  weep  and  say:  **  Speaking  of  pious  men,  let  me  have  Zu  'n-Nun." — Zu  'n-Nun 
was  lean-bodied,  of  a  sanguine  complexion  (7),  and  had  not  a  gray  hair  in  his 
beard.  His  master  in  the  path  of  devotion  was  Shukran  al-Aabid  {the  de- 
uout)  (8).  One  of  his  sayings  was :  ^^  When  hearts  hold  converse,  the  members 
^^  of  the  body  are  in  repose  (9)."  It  was  related  by  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  as-Sarakh- 
sbi  at  Mekka,  that  he  saw  Zu  'n-Nun  dragged^  handcuffed  and  fettered,  to 
the  Matbak  (10),  whilst  the  people  were  weeping  around  him,  and  that  he 
heard  him  say:  ^'This  is  one  of  the  gifts  and  favours  of  God;  all  he  does  is 
sweet,  right,  good."     He  then  recited  ihese  lines: 

For  thee,  (my  behvedl)  is  a  reserved  place  in  my  heart :  I  despise  all  blame  cast  on 
me  for  loving  thee.  For  thy  sake,  1  strive  to  fall  thy  victim ;  to  support  thy  absence  is 
(a  ta$k)  not  possible  (11). 

In  a  compilation  containing  some  particulars  concerning  Zu  'n-Nun,  I  found 
the  following  passage:.  **  A  dervish,  who  was  one  of  his  disciples,  quitted  him  in 
<^  Egypt  and  went  to  Baghdad.  He  there  attended  a  religious  concert  (12),  and 
^^  when  the  brethren  were  excited  and  fell  into  ecstacy,  he  stood  up  and  whirled 
^^  about  and  hearkened  [to  the  musiB) ;  he  then  uttered  a  loud  cry  and  fell,  and 
^^  on  being  shaken  by  those  present,  he  was  found  dead.  News  of  this  having 
^^  reached  Zu  'n*Nun,  he  said  to  his  disciples:  ^Get  ready,  that  we  may  walk  to 
^^  Baghdad/  So  when  they  had  finished  their  preparations,  they  set  out  for 
^^  Baghdad,  and  the  shaikh  said,  the  moment  h^e  arrived  :  'Bring  me  that  musi- 
'^  cian/  When  the  musician  was  brought  before  him,  and  questioned  about 
^^  the  dervish,  he  related  the  event.  On  this  the  shaikh  said:  'Blessed  (is  he) !' 
''  Then  he  and  his  band  of  disciples  commenced  singing,  and  as  they  began,  the 
^^  shaikh  uttered  a  loud  cry  at  that  musician,  who  fell  dead.  ^A  slain  for  a 
*'  slain,'  said  the  shaikh;  ^we  have  taken  vengeance  for  our  companion's  death.' 
^^  He  then  prepared  to  depart  and  go  back  to  Egypt;  and  he  stopped  not  at 
'/  Baghdad,  but  returned  immediately.'*  A  circumstance  (similar  to  this)  oc- 
curred in  my  time,  and  may  be  fitly  related  in  this  place.  There  was  with  us  at 
Arbela  a  musician  renowned  fgr  his  skill  and  talent,  whose  name  was  Shuja  ad- 
din  Jibrillbn  al-Awani.  Some  time  before  the  year  620  (A.  D.  1223)  he  went 
to  a  religious  concert,  (I  was  then  a  boy,  but  I  remember  the  circumstance  well (1 3); 
my  family  and  other  persons  having  spoken  of  it  at  the  time  0  and  he  there 
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sung  the  high-bounding  and  beautiful  hcisida  composed  by  the  grandson  of  Ibn 
at-Taawizi  (whose  life  will  be  found  in  the  letter  M\  and  which  begins  thus : 

May  a  spring-tide  shower  descend  upon  thee  by  night,  and  may  no  evil  eyes  charm 
the  clouds  which  come  to  shed  their  rain  upon  thee  in  the  mornings. 

He  then  came  to  these  verses: 

The  willow  of  the  sands,  in  the  tribe's  reserved  grounds,  (idos  on/c^  my  heart's  de* 
sire  (1^);  but  now  the  sands  move  me  not,  neither  does  the  willow.  And  how  pan  the 
lover  obtain  his  heart's  desire  wh^n  the  cottage  weeps  (in  \U  de9olation)  and  friends  are 
departed  (15) .  It  was  they  who  animated  the  dwellings  (16),  but  Uie  mansions  are  dead 
when  deprived  of  inhabitants.  O,  how  many  maids  (17)  were  in  thee,  sweet  region  I 
by  whom  my  heart  was  dazzled  t  how  many  nymphs  whose  blandishments  awoke  my 
love  (18)  I  O,  what  a  night  I  when  the  wine  received  [new)  lustre  from  the  {bright)  - 
band  of  the  cupbearer,  who  sung  in  joy  and  lightness  of  heart.  She  was  free  from 
cares  (19),  but  the  ring  of  metal  which  adorned  her  ankles  was  tight;  her  heart  was 
void  [of  love)  and  mine  was  full.  The  cool  source  of  her  lips  inflames  with  love,  and  ISO 
her  languishing  glances  awake  desire.  If  she  be  filled  with  the  sap  of  youth,  my  heart 
thirsts  after  the  nectar  of  her  lips.  Her  eyes  and  swords  bear  a  relation  to  each 
other,  and  for  this  reason  scabbards  are  called  Ajfdn  (eyelids), 

When  Shuja  ad-din  came  to  this  verse,  one  of  the  audience  rose  up  and  re- 
quested him  to  repeat  it,  which  he  did  twice  or  thrice,  during  which  that  per- 
son was  ravished  in  ecstacy,  and  then  uttered  a  loud  cry  and  fell  on  the  ground. 
The  people  thought  him  in  a  swoon,  but  finding  that  his  senses  continued 
suspended,  they  examined  him  and  perceived  that  he  was  dead.  Shuja  relates 
that  the  same  thing  occurred  once  before  at  one  of  his  concerts.  The  poem 
from  which  these  verses  are  taken  is  splendid  and  of  considerable  length;  it  was 
recited  in  honour  of  the  khalif  an-Nasir  li-din  Allah  on  the  Festival  of  the 
Breaking  of  the  Fast  (1*^  Shawwdt),  A.  H.  581 . — The  merits  of  Zu  'n-Nun  were 
great  in  number;  he  died  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  245  (February, 
A.  D.  860),  or  according  to  others,  A.  H.  246  or  248,  in  Misr;  and  was  inter- 
red in  the  lesser  Karafa  (20).  A  diapel  has  l>een  built  over  his  tomb,  and  in 
this  chapel  arc  the  graves  of  a  number  of  other  holy  men;  I  have  visited  it  more 
than  once. 


(1)  ZHk  *n-iVilti,  or  h»  of  the  fish,  is  a  sorname  given  by  the  Mosliins  to  the  prophet  Jonas. 

(2)  See  note  (3),  page  259. 

(3)  Jurisprudence  is  probably  meant  here. 
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(4)  See  the  note  on  the  significntion  of  the  word  A4/ JW,  page  190. 

(6)  In  the  early  ages  of  Iglamism,  many  authors  composed  works  but  did  not  put  them  in  writing ;  those 
works  they  Uught  from  memory  to  their  disciples,  who  either  wrote  them  down  or  transmitted  them  orally.  — 
The  JHuwaitay  or  beaten  path,  is  a  celebrated  treatise  on  jurisprudence. 

i6)  A  little  Bird;  *iyf^  kunhuray  which,  according  to  Dr.  Russell  In  his  History  of  Aleppo,  is  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  crested  lark.  Larks,  howeyer,  build  on  the  ground,  not  on  trees,  so  some  other  species  most  he 
meant  here. 

(7)  Literally:  Redneu  prevailed  in  Aim,  which  may  also  mean  that  his  body  was  reddish  or  copper- 
coloured. 

(8)  *<^hukrln  al-AAbid  was  Zft  'n-Ntln's  master,  but  I  do  not  know  the  year  of  his  death;  his  tomb  is  near 
*<  that  of  his  disciple."— (KAhir  ShAh»  in  his  Universal  History ;  M9.  No.  615.  fol.  152. ) 

(9)  This  means  that  the  service  of  the  tongue  is  not  required  to  eipress  the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  neither 
are  signs  necessary  for  the  purpose,  when  two  hearts  are  in  sympathetic  communion. 

(10)  See  page  21. 

(11)  The  mystic  import  of  these  lines  is  manifest;  the  beloved  is  here  the  Divinity. 

(12)  Literally:  a  hearing;  which  is  something  similar  to  the  xikrs  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Lane  in  his 
Modem  Egyptiang.  Consult  also  D*Ohsson's  Tab.  Gin.  t.  IV.  p.  656.  M .  de  Sacy  says,  in  the  Notieee  et 
Extraitt,  t.  XII.  p.  360,  that  the  pU^  or  hearing^  which  he  translates  by  eoneert^  means  the  dances  of  the 
turning  dervishes. 

(13)  Ibn  KhallikAn  was  not  then  twelve  years  of  age. 

(14)  The  willow  means  the  maid  with  a  slender  and  pliant  waist. 

(15)  See  note  (8)»  page  38. 

(16)  Literally :  They  were  the  thoughts  (or  minds)  of  the  dwellings. 

(17)  Literally:  Ifoons. 

(18)  This  verse  runs  literally  thus :  How  often  have  moons  in  thy  sky  (or  region)  daisied  my  heart,  and 
bow  many  gazelles  In  thee  have  blandished  me  I 

(19)  Literally:  Loose  from  care,  but  in  her  anklets  tightness.  See  Mr.  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  vol.  U. 
p.  364. 

(20)  See  note  (12),  page  53. 


JARIR  THE  POET. 


Abu  Hazra  Jarir  Ibn  Atiya  Iba  Khudaifa  (surnamed  al-^Khatafa)  Ibn  Badr  Ibn 
Salama  Ibn  Auf  Ibn  Kulaib  Ibn  Yarbu  Ibn  Hanzala  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Manat 
Ibn  Tamim  Ibn  Murr  at-Tamimi  (descended /rom  Tcanim)  was  one  of  the  great* 
est  and  most  celebrated  Moslim  poets.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  satires  on 
al-Farazdak^  who  retorted  in  th^  same  manner,  and  they  composed  parodies  on 
each  other's  poems.  Most  critics  consider  him  as  an  abler  poet  than  al-Farazdak, 
and  learned  men  agree  unanimously  that,  among  the  poets  of  Islamic  times, 
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there  were  none  equal  to  these  three:  Jtrir,  al-Faraidak|  and  al-»Akhtal  (1). 
It  is  said  that  verses  are  of  four  kinds ;  boasting,  laudatory,  satirical,  and  ama* 
iory  (2),  and  that  Jarir  excelled  in  them  all,  since  he  was  author  of  these  pas- 
sages, which  are  specimens  of  each  style : 

When  the  tribe  of  Tamtm  are  wroth  against  you»  it  seems  to  you  as  if  all  mankind 
were  in  anger. 

Are  yon  not  the  best  of  those  who  ever  rode  on  camels,  and  the  most  liberal  of 
men  (3)? 

Cast  down  thy  eyes  [wUk  $hame)y  for  thou  belongest  to  the  tribe  of  Numair  I  Yon  have 
not  even  attained  the  rank  of  Kaab  or  of  Ril&b ! 

Eyes,  of  which  the  glances  were  full  of  languor  (k)^  slew  us  but  revived  not  our  ftti 
slain.    These  maids  strike  the  man  of  courage  prostrate  and  motionless,  and  yet  they 
are  the  feeblest  of  God*s  creation. 

Abu  Obaida  Mamar  relates  this  anecdote:  ^^  Jarir  and  al-Farazdak  rode  forth 
"  on  the  same  camel  to  visit  (the  khalif)  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  who  was 
'^  then  at  Rusafa  (5).  Jarir  having  got  down  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  camel 
**  turned  its  head  round,  on  which  al-Farazdak  struck  it  and  said: 

'  Why  dost  thou  turn  ^hen  1  am  on  thee,  and  am  going  towards  (he  noblest  of  men? 
*  On  thy  arrival  at  Rusdfa,  thou  shalt  repose  from  the  toils  of  the  journey  and  the  bleed- 
ing wounds  (eauttd  by  the  friction  of  the  saddle). 

*^  He  then  said  to  himself :  ^When  Jarir  comes  up  and  hears  me  recite  these 
**  lines, he  will  say: 

'  She  bears  a  blacksmith's  son,  and  therefidre  turns  to  look  after  the  bellows  and  the 
'  dull-;edged  hatchet.  But  on  arriving  at  RusAfa,  she  will  meet  with  the  [rough)  treat- 
'  ment  which  her  rider  has  experienced  every  year,  at  the  assemblies  of  Arabs  (6)/ 

^^  Jarir,  on  coming  up,  saw  al-Farazdak  laugh,  and  said  to  him:  ^What 
^^  makes  you  laugh,  Abu  Faras  (7)?'  Al-Farazdak  then  recited  to  him  the 
^'  first  lines,  and  Jarir  answered  with  the  last.  On  this,  al-Farazdak  said:  ^By 
^'  Allah!  I  have  just  pronounced  the  same  lines;'  and  Jartr  replied:  ^Do  you 
**  not  know  that  it  is  the  same  demon  which  inspires  us  both  (8)?'  "— Al- 
Mubarrad  relates,  in  his  Kdmilj  that  the  following  verse  of  Jarir's  was  re- 
cited to  al-Farazdak : 

You  will  see  the  leprosy  on  her  body  [shine)  like  the  hoary  beard  of  al-Farazdak  (9); 
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And  that  the  latter^  on  hearing  the  beginning  of  the  verse  clapped  his  hand 
to  his* chin y  in  expectation  of  what  was  to  come  after,  in  the  second  hemistich. 
— A\A  Obaida  relates  also  this  anecdote:  ^' Jarir's  mother,  when  in  her  preg- 
^^  nancy,  dreamt  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  rope  made  of  black  hair,  and  that  it 
^^  began  to  spring  about  and  seize  a  great  number  of  people  successively  by  the 
^^  neck,  and  strangle  them.  On  this  she  awoke  in  affright,  and  having  asked 
^^  the  interpretation  of  her  dream,  was  told  that  she  would  bring  forth  a  male 
'^  child  and  a  poet,  full  of  acrimony  and  violence,  who  would  be  an  afHiction  to 
^^  men.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  on  his  birth,  she  named  him  Jarir  [halter).^" 
—Abu  'l-Faraj  al-Ispahani  gives  the  life  of  Jarir  in  the  Kitdb  aUAghdni,  and 
relates  there  the  following  anecdote:  **Aman  said  to  Jarir:  *Who  is  the  first 
^^  poet  of  the  age?'  ^Rise  up,'  said  Jarir,  ^and  you  shall  learn.'  He  then  lead 
'^  him  by  the  hand  to  his  father  Atiya,  who  had  just  seized  and  bound  a  she- 
^^  goat  and  was  sucking  its  teat.  On  being  called  forth  by  Jarir,  he  appeared  in 
**  a  squalid  dress,  with  drops  of  the  goat's  milk  trickling  down  his  beard.  *Do 
"  you  see  that  man?'  said  Jarir. — 'Yes.' — *Do  you  know  him?' — *No.' — *That 
*^  is  my  father;  and  do  you  know  why  he  was  sucking  the  goat's  teat?' — ^No.' 
*'  — It  was  because  he  was  afraid,  that  {if  he  milked  her)  some  one  might  hear 
**  the  noise  of  the  milk  (/ailing  into  the  pail),  and  ask  him  for  some.  Now, 
^^  the  ablest  poet  is  he  who,  in  contests  with  eighty  others,  vaunted  his  descent 
158  ^<  from  such  a  father  and  vanquished  them  all.'  " — It  is  related,  in  the  work  en- 
titled, al'Jalis  wa  H^Ants  (the  companion  and  friend)  (10),  that  one  of  Jarir's 
descendants,  named  Muhammad  Ibn  Habib  Ibn  Omara  Ibn  Okail  Ibn  Bilal  Ibn 
Jarir,  was  asked  what  deed  his  ancestor  intended  to  commit  when  he  pronounced 
this  verse : 

Had  I  known  that  the  day  of  their  departure  was  the  last  day  in  which  we  were  to 
meet,  I  had  done  what  I  did  not  do. 

To  this  question  Muhammad  answered:  ''He  meant  that  he  would  have 
"  plucked  out  his  eyes,  to  avoid  witnessing  the  departure  of  his  friends  !" — It  is 
related  in  the  Aghdni  that  Masud  Ibn  Bishr  asked  Ibn  Manadir  (11)  when  in 
Mekka,  who  was  the  first  poet  of  the  time,  and  received  from  him  this  answer : 
''He  who  is  playful  and  serious  at  will;  who  in  his  playful  style  gives  you 
'^  hopes  to  attain  his  level,  but  rises  beyond  your  reach  when  you  essay;  and 
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^'  in  his  serious  mood  aims  at  thoughts  so  lofty,  (hat  you  must  despair  to  rival 
''him.'— ** Who  is  it?"  said  Masud.  -  *Uarir,"  replied  Ibn  Munadir;  "he 
"  who  in  his  sportive  humour  said  : 

'The  maidens,  who  in  their  morning  departure  bore  my  heart  away,  left  me  (12), 
'  however,  an  abundant  source,  which  ceases  not  yet  to  flow  from'  my  eyes  I  They 
'  dried  up  their  tears  and  said  to  me :  ''Think  not  that  we  resemble  you  in  feeling  the 
'  eJfects  of  love  (13)  1" ' 

"And  who,  in  a  graver  style,  pronounced  words  like  these: 

'  He  who  has  refused  every  honourable  quality  to  the  tribe  of  Taghlib,  has  placed 
'  the  khalifat  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  in  ours!  Modar  is  my  father  and  the  father  of 
'  princes  I  Say,  Taghlib,  purblind  tribel  where  have  you  a  father  like  ours?  Behold 
'  my  cousin  a  khalif  in  Damascus;  if  I  chose,  he  would  drive  you  to  me  as  slaves.' " 

The  narrator  says  that  (the  khalif)  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan,  on  hearing 
these  verses,  said :  **What  could  induce  Ibn  al-Maragha  (Jarfr)  to  go  so  far  as  to 
"  lake  me  for  his  constable  (14)?  Had  he  said  :  '  7^^  he  chose,  he  would  driue 
^* you  to  me  as  slaves ^  I  should  have  done  so." — These  verses  are  an  attack  on 
the  celebrated  poet  al-Akhtal,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Taghlib  (1 5) ;  Jarir  says  in 
them,  that  the  khalifat  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  were  in  his  own  family;  for 
the  reason  that  the  tribe  of  Tamim,  to  which  he  belonged,  was  sprung  from 
Modar,  son  of  Nizar,  son  of  Maadd,  son  of  Adnnn,  and  Adnan  was  an  ancestor 
of  Muhammad's ;  so  that  the  khalifat  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  might  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  Modar,  from  whom  also  the  tribie  of  Tamim  was  des- 
cended. —The  word  khu%r  {here  translated  hy  purblind)  is  the  plural  of  ahhzar, 
and  is  regularly  formed  like  the  other  plural  adjeclives  of  the  same  class,  -^AA- 
zar  means  narrow-eyedy  and  is  an  epithet  given  to  the  Persians;  it  is  -for  this 
i^eason  that  Jarir  employs  it  here,  excluding  thus  the  Taghlibites  from  the 
Arabic  nation,  and  pretending  that  they  were  Persians;  a  most  grievous  insult 
to  an  Arab. — In  saying.  Behold  my  cousin  a  khalif  in  Damascus,  he  means 
Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan  the  Omaiyide,  who  was  then  living.  Abd  al-Malik 
calls  Jarir  Ibn  al-Mardgha  [son  of  the  Mardghd),  because  al-Akhtal  had  made 
a  satire  on  him,  and  said  that  his  mother  was  a  mxirdgha  (1 6)  for  men;  God  for- 
give us  for  saying  such  a  thing!  but  the  explanation  of  the  anecdote  required  it. 
— Jarir  once  went  into  the  presence  of  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan,  and  recited 
him  a  kasida,  beginning  thus : 

3S 
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(My  companions  $aid  to  me)  have  you  recovered,  or  is  your  heart  still  troubled  (since) 
153  the  evening  that  your  friends  resolved  to  depart?  Censorious  females  tell  me  that 
gray  hairs  cover  my  head;  must  gray  hairs  then  prevent  me  from  being  gay?  {My 
wife)  0mm  Rhazra  was  {at  length)  consoled  (and  consented  to  my  leaving  her:  **  Ge,") 
said  she,  ''  I  foresee  that  your  servants  will  have  a  flock  of  she-camels  (the  khalifs  gift) 
^*  to  drive  to  the  watering  place."  My  confidence  is  in  God  who  has  no  partner  in  his 
power,  and  my  hopes  for  success  are  placed  in  the  khalif.  Thee  (0  princf)  shall  I 
thank,  if  thou  restore  to  me  my  plumage,  and  cause  the  pinions  of  my  wing  (o  grow : 
are  you  not  the  best  of  those  who  ever  rode  on  camels,  and  the  most  liberal  of  men  ? 

Jarir  said :  ''When  I  recited  this  poem  to  Abd  al-Malik  and  came  to  this  verse, 
'^  he  sat  up  straight  on  his  throne  and  exclaimed:  ^ Those  who  praise  us  must 
''  pronounce  verses  like  that,  or  else  be  silent.'  He  then  turned  towards  me  and 
^^  said :  ^0  Jarir,  dost  thou  think  that  one  hundred  camels  from  the  flocks  of  the 
'^  tribe  of  Kalb  would  sufTice  to  quench  the  thirst  of  0mm  Hazra?'  To  this  I 
"replied:  *  Commander  of  the  Faithful!  if  they  suffice  not,  may  God  never 
**  assuage  her  thirst!'  He  then  ordered  them  to  be  given  to  me,  all  of  them 
**  black-eyed  (1 7);  and  I  said :  ^Commander  of  the  Faithful !  we  are  all  old  men 
''  in  our  family,  unable  to  go  on  foot  (18),  and  camels  are  apt  to  stray;  suppose 
"  that  you  made  me  a  present  of  some  slaves  to  keep  them?'  On  this,  he 
"  ordered  me  eight,  and  as  he  had  some  dishes  of  gold  before  him  and  a  rod  in 
"  his  hand,  I  said,  in  pointing  to  one  of  them:  'Commander  of  the  Faithful! 
^'  and  the  milkpail?'  On  which  he  pushed  it  towards  me  with  the  rod,  saying: 
*^  '  Take  it,-  and  much  good  may  it  do  thee  (19) !"'  It  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  Jarir  alludes  in  the  following  verse : 

They  gave  a  hunaida^  which  was  tended  by  eight ;  (heir  gifts  are  not  granted  with 
ill-will,  neither  are  they  excessive. 

The  word  hunaida,  which  has  the  form  of  a  diminutive  noun,  is  a  proper 
name  serving  to  designate  one  hundred  (20),  and  most  of  the  learned  in  philo- 
logy do  not  allow  it  to  take  the  definite  article;  some,  however,  permit  it,  and 
the  celebrated  poet  of  Aleppo^  Abu  '1-Fath  Ibn  Abi  Husaina  as-Sulami  has  said 
in  one  of  his  kastdas : 

O,  my  heart  I  the  half  of  al-Hunaida  (i.  e.  fifty  years]  has  left  you  no  excuse  for 

love  (21). 

When  Jarir  learned  the  death  of  al-Farazdak,  he  wept  and  said:  ^'By  Allah! 
^^  I  well  know  that  I  shall  survive  him  but  for  a  short  time;  we  were  born  under 
'^  the  same  constellation,  and  each  of  us  was  taken  up  with  the  other;   and  it 
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*'  rarely  happens  that  a  rival  or  a  friend  dies  without  being  followed  by  him 
**  whose  rival  or  friend  he  was!"  And  this  was  in  fact  the  case,  as  he  and  al-Fa- 
razdak  died  in  the  year  H 0  (A, D.  728-9);  see  ihe  life  of  {Hammdm  Ibn  Ghdlib) 
al*Farazdak,  where  some  particulars  of  Jarir  s  death  are  related.  Abii  '1-Faraj 
Ibn  al-Jawzi  places  the  death  of  Jarir  in  A.  H.  Ill;  and  Ibn  Kutaiba  states,  in 
his  Kitdb  aUMadrif^  that  Jarir's  mother  bore  him  in  her  womb  seven  months. 
He  died  in  al-Yamama  (22),  aged  upwards  of  eighty  years. 


(1)  The  lives  of  these  three  poets,  translated  from  the  KiXdh  al-Aghdni,  have  been  given  by  M.  Caussin  de 
Perceval  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  the  year  1834. 

(2)  It  would  seem  that  descriptive  and  didactic  poetry  were  not  acknowledged  as  forming  particular  classes, 
yet  many  examples  are  to  be  found,  especially  of  the  former  kind. 

(3)  Literally  t  The  most  liberal  of  creatures  as  to  the  palms  of  the  hand. 

(4)  See  page  28,  note  (3). 

(5)  The  town  of  ar-RusAfa  lay  opposite  to  ar-Rakka,  at  one  day's  journey  west  of  the  Euphrates-  kht 
'1-FadA  places  it  in  lat.  36''  N.  It  was  called  also  the  Rus&fa  of  HishAm,  after  its  founder  HIshAm  Ibn  Abd 
al-Malik,  who  made  it  his  summer  residence  and  retired  there  to  avoid  the  plague,  which  desolated  Syria.— 
[JUardsid.) 

(6)  There  were  five  places  in  Arabia  at  which  annual  fairs  were  held,  and  to  which  the  poets  resorted  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  Islamisro.    See  my  Diwdn  d^Amro  'l-Kait,  preface,  page  8. 

(7j  AbOi  FarAs  was  al-Farazdak's  surname. 

(8)  Literally:  That  our  demon  is  one  and  the  same. 

(9)  Literally :  Tidebis  lepram  in  imis  pudendis  hujus  (mult'eris)  similem  esse  barba  canescenti  tov  Farazdak. 

(10)  This  work  is  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khaltfa. 

(il)  Mohammad  Ibn  Mounldhir,  (quelques-uns  disent  Ibn  Manldhir,  le  fils  des  Moundhir,  all<$guant  que 
son  p^re,  son  aleul  et  son  bisaleul  se  nommaient  Moundhir,  voy.  le  Camous,)  po^te  de  Basra,  a  compost  en  di- 
vers genres,  mais  surtout  dans  le  genre  satyrique.  Les  ressentimens  excites  par  ses  satyres  le  forcerent  m£me  a 
quitter  Basra.  II  se  retira  alors  k  la  Mekke.  II  a  fait  des  vers  a  la  louange  du  calife  Elmahdi,  des  Barmecides 
et  de  Haroun  Arrachid.  Haroun,  apris  avoir  fait  p<irir  les  Barmecides,  partit  pour  le  peierinage  de  la  Mekke, 
accompagne  de  son  nouveau  v^zir  Fadhl  fils  de  Rabie.  A  Tarrivee  du  calife  a  la  Mekke,  Ibn  MounAdhir  alia  se 
presenter  devant  lui  et  demanda  la  permission  de  lui  reciter  un  panegyrique  qu'il  avait  prepare.  Fadhl  flit  a 
Haroun:  '*Cel  homme  a  c^iebre  les  Barmecides,  ordonnez-Iui  de  vous  reciter  les  vers  qu'il  a  composes  en 
'*  leur  honneur."  Haroun  I'ordonna  en  effet,  et  apres  avoir  entendu  cet  eioge  des  Barmecides,  il  fit  donner 
des  soufflets  au  po^te  et  le  chassa  de  sa  presence.  Ibn  MounAdbir  mourut  a  la  Mekke,  sous  le  califat  d'Al- 
mamoun,  en  I'annee  108.  II  etait  alors  devenu  aveugle.  (Agh&ni, vol.  IV.  fol.  76.  83.  85.)— Quanta  Massoud 
ben  Bechr,  il  est  cite  quelquefois  dans  I'article  dlbn  MounAdhir  comme  ayant  rapporte  quelques  anecdotes 
relatives  a  ce  poete,  mais  je  ne  trouve  point  dans  cet  article  la  conversation  dans  laquelle  il  lui  demande  quel 
estle  meilleur  des  pontes,  etc.  Je  nesais  pas  non  plus  quelle  etait  sa  qualite.— (A.  Caussin  de  Perceval.) 

(12)  The  pronoun  is  here  in  the  second  person ;  but  as  the  poet  addresses  himself,  it  is  necessary  to  trans- 
late by  the  first  in  order  to  express  the  thought  clearly.  Arabic  poetry  abounds  with  that  species  of  irregularity 
which  European  grammarians  call  enallage  of  person. 
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(13)  Literally:  What  have  you  felt  from  loTe  which  we  feel.— It  is  needlett  to  observe  that  they  also  felt  iu 
effect,  but  dissembled  their  weakness. 

(14)  The  word  shprati  ^iojt  is  here  translated  constable,  to  avoid  a  periphrase.  It  means  a  soldier  of 
the  police  cavalry. 

(15)  Al-Akthal  was  a  Christian ;  his  tribe  also  professed  the  same  faith,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Taghlibites,  although  an  Arab  tribe,  are  specially  excepted,  by  law,  from  paying  the  Zakdt,  or  tithe,  of  their 
cattle.  But  this  was  merely  a  nominal  advantage,  as  they  were  bound  to  pay  tribute  like  the  Christian  sub- 
jects in  conquered  countries. 

(16)  Mar&gha  is  thus  explained  in  FreyUg*s  Lexicon:  Loeue  ubi  se  volutat  Jumenttm,  Agina  qwB  admittit 
admiitarios. 

(17)  This  was  a  proof  of  their  good  breed. 

(18)  More  literally:  And  none  of  us  can  do  without  his  riding-camel. 

(19)  Literally:  May  it  do  thee  no  good.  It  very  frequently  happens  in  Arabic  that  good  wishes  are  ex- 
pressed under  the  form  of  imprecations,  as  in  this  case. 

(20)  It  is  thus  that  an  Arabic  grammarian  would  say  of  the  English  words  a  donen  and  a  score,  that  they 
are  the  proper  names  of  twelve  and  twenty, 

(21)  More  literally:  For  attachment  to  the  person  whose  face  is  shaded  by  the  Izdr.—  See  Introduction. 

(22)  Al^Tamdma;  a  country  and  town  lying  to  the  east  of  Mekka,  at  four  days'  journey  from  al-KatIf  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  -  (Abft  'l>Fad&.) 


THE  IMAM  JAAFAR  AS-SADIK. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Jaafar  as-Sadik  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Bakir  Ibn  Ali  Zain 
154  al-Aabidin  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  was  one  of  the  twelve  persons 
who,  according  to  tlie  religious  doctrines  of  the  Shiites,  are  considered  as  imams. 
This  illustrious  descendant  of  Muhammad  was  surnamed  as-Sddik  (1)  for  his 
veracity,  and  his  merits  are  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here.  He  composed 
a  discourse  (or  treatise)  on  alchemy^  augury^  and  omens,  and  the  sufi  Abu  Musa 
Jabir  Ibn  Haiy&n  of  Tarsus  (2)  compiled  a  work  of  two  thousand  pages,  in 
which  he  inserted  the  problems  of  his  master  Jaafar  as-Sadik,  which  formed  five 
hundred  treatises.  Jaafar  was  born  A.  H.  80  (A.  D.  699),  (which  year  is  deno- 
minated the  fear  of  the  Torrent)  (3):  but  according  to  another  statement,  his 
birth  happened  before  the  daybreak  of  Tuesday  8th  Ramadan,  A.  H.  83.  He 
died  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  148  (A.  D.  765),  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  al-Baki  at  Medina.  The  same  tomb  contains  the  bodies  oFhis  father 
Muhammad  al-Bakir,  his  grandfather  Ali  Zain  al-Aabidin,  and  his  grandfather's 
uncle,  al-Hasan  son  of  Ali:  how  rich  a  tomb  in  generosity  and  nobility!     His 
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mother,  0mm  Farwa,  was  daughter  of  al-Kasim,  soa  of  Muhammad,  son  of 
(the  khalif)  Abu  Bakr  as-Siddik.  —  The  lives  of  the  twelve  imams  shall  be 
given  in  their  respective  places.  —  It  is  related  by  Koshajim  (4)  in  his  Kitdh 
aUMcisdid  wa  H-Matdrid  that  Jaafar  once  asked  Abu  Hanifa  his  opinion 
respecting  a  pilgrim  wearing  the  ihrdm  who  broke  the  canine  teeth  of  a  ga- 
zelle (5);  to  which  Abu  Hanifa  answered:  ^'Son  of  the  Prophet  of  God!  I 
**know  not  what  to  say  on  the  subject."  On  this,  Jaafar  said:  "You,  who 
"  are  a  roan  of  quick  mind,  do  not  know  that  gazelles  have  no  canine  teeth, 
'*  but  only  incisors  (6)." 

(1)  At-Sddik;  the  Tcracious. 

(2)  JAbir  Ibn  HaiyAn  U  the  name  of  the  ^lebrated  alchemist  whom  Europeans  call  Geber.  Casiri  gives 
some  account  of  him,  after  the  TArikh  al-Hukamd,  in  the  Bihlioiheea  Arabiea;  vide  torn.  I.  p.  423. 

(3)  In  the  eightieth  year  of  the  Hijra  a  torrent  oyerwhelmed  a  number  of  persons  at  Mekka.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  aboye  year  was  called  the  year  of  the  impetuous  torrent  (ae-Sail  a/*/iiAd/).— (Ibn  Shlikir*s 
Oyi^  at  Tawdrikh.)  • 

(4)  Abft  4-Fath  Mahmftd  Ibn  al-Husain,  surnamed  Kosh&jim,  was  a  celebrated  poet  and  philologer,  con- 
temporary with  al-Mutanabbi.  He  is  author  of  the  following  works:  A  dab  an-Nadtm  {the  neceesary  qualitiee 
for  a  boon-companion):  Al-Matatd  umi  *l-llfatdrid  {snaree  and  game),  which  appears  to  be  a  collection  of 
•porting  anecdotes;  a  Collection  of  Epistles,  and  a  Difodn  of  poems.  .He  died  some  time  afl^r  A.  H.  3S0 
<▲.  D.  96i).- {Fihrett:  ad-Dahabi's  Tdrikh  al^hldm,  MS.  No.  646,  fol.  296,  v.) 

(5)  The  person  who  is  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  is  not  allowed  to  hunt,  fowl,  or  fish  as  long  as  he 
wears  the  ihrdm,  or  pilgrim's  dress.  The  laws  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  D'Ohsson's  Empire  Othoman, 
torn.  III. 

(6)  Camels  have  incisors,  canine  teeth,  and  molars,  but  most  of  the  other  ruminating  quadrupeds  have 
incisors  and  molars  only.  This  peculiarity  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  nomadic  Arabs,  but  was  not 
generally  known  to  towns-people. 


JAAFAR  THE  BARMEKIDE. 

Abu  '1-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Barmek  Ibn  Jamas  Ibn  Yash- 
tasf  al-Barmaki  was  vizir  to  Harun  ar-Rashid.  In  the  high  rank  which  he 
attained  and  the  great  power  which  he  wielded,  in  loftiness  of  spirit  and  in  the 
esteem  and  favour  shown  him  by  the  khalif,  he  stood  without  a  rival.  His  dis- 
position was  generous,  his  looks  encouraging,  his  demeanour  kind;  but  his  libe- 
rality and  munificence,  the  richness  and  the  prodigality  of  his  donations,  are  too 
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well  known  to  require  mention.     He  expressed  his  thoughts  with  great  ele* 
gance,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  and  command  of  language:  it  is 
stated  that  one  night,  he  wrote,  under  the  inspection  of  Harun  ar-Rashid,  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  de<!:isions  on  as  many  memorials  which  had  been  {Nre- 
sented  to  the  khalif,  and  that  not  one  of  these  decisions  deviated  in  the  least 
from  what  was  warranted  by  the  law.     He  had  been  instructed  in  jurisprudence 
by  the  kadi  Abu  Yusuf  the  Hanefite,  under  whose  tuition  he  had  been  placed 
by  his  father  Yahya.     Ibn  al-K&disi  relates,  in  his  History  of  Vizirs,  that  Jaafar 
said  to  a  person  who  asked  his  excuse  for  some  fault:  ^^By  the  pardon  which 
^^  we  have  already  granted  to  you,  God  has  dispensed  you  from  the  necessity  of 
^^  making  any  excuses  to  us;  and  our  friendship  for  you  is  too  great  to  permit 
"  that  we  should  entertain  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  your  character."  —  A 
written  complaint  having  been  presented  to  him  against  one  of  the  public  men 
under  his  orders,  he  wrote  the  following  note  on  the  back  of  the  document  and 
sent  it  to  him : — **  Those  who  complain  of  you  are  numerous,  and  those  who 
^*  praise  you  are  few;  be  just,  or  resign." — The  following  example  is  related  of 
his  penetration :  Having  learned  that  ar-Rashtd  was  much  depressed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  Jewish  astrologer  having  predicted  to  him  that  he  should  die 
within  a  year,  he  rode  off  to  the  khalif  and  found  him  deeply  afflicted:  the  Jew 
had  been  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  the  khalif 's  orders,  and  Jaafar  addressed  him 
in  these  terms:  "You  pretend  that  the  khalif  is  to  die  in  the  space  of  so  many 
*' days?"— "Yes,"  said  the  Jew. — "And  how  long  are  you  yourself  to  live?" 
said  Jaafar. — "  So  many  years,"  replied  the  other,  mentioning  a  great  number. 
Jaafar  then  said  to  the  khalif:  ^^Put  him  to  death,  and  you  will  be  thus  assured 
"  that  he  is  equally  mistaken  respecting  the  length  of  your  life  and  that  of  his 
"  own."     This  advice  was  followed  by  the  khalif,  who  then  thanked  Jaafar  for 
having  dispelled  his  sadness.     The  Jew's  body  was  exposed  on  a  gibbet,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  poet  Ashja  as-Sulami  pronounced  the  following  lines : 

Ask  the  horseman  who  is  perched  on  the  trunk  of  that  p^lm-tree,  if  a  favoarable 
135  constellation  ever  appeared  for  such  a  rider?  Were  it  possible  that  the  stars  coald 
teach  the  honr  of  death/ he  had  known  the  fate  which  awaited  his  own  silly  head. 
He  announced  to  us  the  imftm's  (1)  death ;  such  a  prediction  he  must  have  learned  from 
the  sons  of  Khosroes  and  Caesar  [the  enemies  of  Islamism).  Ah,  worst  of  diviners  I 
you  forotell  the  ill  fortune  of  others,  while  your  own  constellation  plainly  foreboded 
evil! 
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The  astrologer  thus  lost  his  life  through  his  own  folly. — ^The  generous  cha- 
racter of  Jaafar  and  the  abundance  of  his  donations  are  well  known :  it  is  related 
that  when  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  he  passed  through  al-Akik  (2), 
which  had  greatly  suffered  that  year  from  droughty  and  was  met  by  a  woman 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Kilab,  who  recited  to  him  these  lines : 

I  passed  through  al-Aktk,  and  fonnd  its  inhabitants  complaining  that  the  showers  of 
spring  had  fallen  but  scantily.  But  now,  that  Jaafar  is  their  neighbour,  a  spring  with- 
out rain  cannot  injure  them  (3). 

On  hearing  this,  Jaafar  made  her  a  rich  present. — The  idea  expressed  in  the 
last  verse  is  taken  from  a  piece  of  poetry  by  ad-Dahhak  Ibn  Okail  al-Khafaji, 
in  which  he  says  : 

Had  we  SamrA  this  year  for  neighbour,  we  should  not  (though  drought  afflicts  us) 
mind  the  absence  of  spring  tide  rains. 

How  well  the  poet  has  turned  that  verse,  and  how  sweet  the  parenthesis 
though  drought  ajflicts  us !  This  parenthesis  is  an  example  of  what  the  rhe- 
toricians call  Ifasha>  al^Lawzinj  (U).^{ffildl)  Ibn  as-Sabi  gives  the  following 
anecdote,  in  his  Kitdb  al-Jmdthil  wa  'UJiydn^  on  the  authority  of  Ishak 
(/in)  an-Nadim  aUMausili,  who  had  learned  it  from  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mahdi : 
^'Jaafar  Ibn  Yahya  was  one  day  in  a  private  apartment  of  his  house  with 
^*  his  boon  companions,  and  I  was  one  of  the  number;  he  had  put  on  a  silk 
''  dress  and  anointed  himself  with  perfumes,  and  he  made  us  do  the  same;  he 
^'gave  also  orders  not  to  admit  any  person  except  the  intendant  of  his 
^^  demesnes,  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Bahran,  but  the  chamberlain  beard  the 
^^  words  Ahd  al~Malik  only.  Now  it  happened  that  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Salih 
'^  the  Hashimite  (5)  rode  to  Jaafar's  house,  knowing  that  he  was  at  home, 
^'  and  the  chamberlain  sent  in  to  say  that  Abd  al-Malik  was  come,  on  which 
'^  Jaafar  said,  'Let  him  enter;'  thinking  that  it  was  Ibn  Bahran.  Judge  then 
''  of  our  consternation  at  the  sight  of  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Salih  in  his  black 
^^  dress (6)  and  a  rusdfijra  (7)  on  his  head!  Jaafar  himself  changed  colour.  Ibn 
^'  Salih  never  drank  nahid  (8),  and  had  even  refused  to  do  so,  though  invited 
' '  by  the  khalif ;  but  on  seeing  Jaafar 's  perplexity,  he  called  his  page,  to  whom 
''  he  gave  his  black  robe  and  kalansua^  and  then  advanced  to  the  door  of  the 
**  apartment  where  we  were,  and  after  saluting  us,  said:  'Allow  me  to  be  a  par- 
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'^  taker  in  your  pleasures,  and  treat  me  as  one  of  yourselves.'  Having  then 
'^  received  a  silk  dress  from  a  servant,  he  asked  for  something  to  eat,  apd  nvhen 
^^  he  had  done,  he  called  for  nabid  and  drank  off  a  pint  of  it  (9).  He  then  said 
''  to  Jaafar:  ^By  Allah!  I  never  drank  it  till  to-day,  so  I  request  your  indul- 
^^  gence/  On  this  Jaafar  ordered  a  pitcher  of  nabid  to  be  set  before  him,  so  that 
'^  he  might  take  what  quantity  he  pleased.  Abd  al-Malik  then  anointed  him- 
*^  self  with  perfumes,  and  joining  in  our  conviviality,  he  proved  himself  a  most 
*'  agreeable  companion.  The  further  he  went  on,  the  more  Jaafar's  mind  was 
^^set  at  ease,  and  he  said  to  his  guest  when  about  to  retire:  Mnform  me  of 
^^  your  business,  for  1  cannot  make  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  for  your  cour- 
^^  tesy/--^You  must  know  then,'  said  Abd  al-Malik,  Uhat  the  Commander 
^^  of  the  Faithful  is  ill-disposed  towards  me,  and  I  wish  you  to  remove  that  uo- 
^^  favourable  feeling  from  his  mind,  and  aid  me  to  regain  his  good  opinion/ 
^^  To  this  Jaafar  answered:  ^The  Commander  of  ihe  Faithful  shall  take  you 
'^  into  favour,  and  his  prepossessions  against  you  shall  cease.' — ^And  I  am  also 
^^  in  debt,'  said  Abd  al-Malik,  ^  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  of  dirhems(IO)/ — 
^*  *  Your  debts  shall  be  paid,'  said  Jaafar;  'the  money  is  ready,  but  it  will  be 
'>  more  honourable  for  you  to  receive  it  from  the  khalif  himself,  and  it  will  serve 
''  as  a  public  token  of  his  good  feeling  towards  you,' — '  I  should  like  also/  said 
'^  the  other,  Mo  raise  my  son  Ibrahim  to  an  elevated  rank,  by  obtaining  for  him 
*'a  princess  of  the  khalif's  family  in  marriage.' — *The  Commander  of  the 
''  Faithful,'  answered  Jaafar,  'shall  give  his  daughter  al-Aalia  to  him  as  a  wife.' 
''  'And  I  should  wish,'  said  Abd  al-Malik,  'as  a  public  mark  of  my  son's  eleva- 
4^  "  tion,  that  a  standstrd  be  borne  over  his  head  (<1).' — *The  Commander  of  the 
•'Faithful,'  replied  Jaafar,  *  shall  give  him  the  government  of  Egypt  (12)/ 
"  Abd  al-Malik  then  withdrew,  and  we  ivere  in  great  astonishment  at  Jaafar's 
''  answers,  and  his  boldness  in  taking  engagements  of  such  a  nature  without  the 
"  authorisaliou  of  the  khalif.  The  next  morning  we  rode  to  the  court  of 
"  ar-Rashid,  where  we  awaited  the  return  of  Jaafar,  who  went  in  to  the  kha- 
"  lifs  apartment.  Almost  immediately  on  his  entrance,  the  kadi  Abu  Jusuf 
"  was  called  in  along  with  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  (13)  and  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abd 
*'  aUMalik ;  and  a  moment  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  Ibrahim  came  forth 
^'  decked  in  a  robe  of  honour,  with  a  standard  borne  before  him:  he  had  also 
"  been  betrothed  to  al-Aalia»  who  was  then  brought   to  him  in   state,  and 
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*'  carried,  wilb  the  money  {which  Jaafar  had  promised\  to  Abd  al-Malik*s 
'^  house.    Jaafar  then  came  out  and  ordered  us  to  follow  him  home,  where  he  said 
^^  to  us:  4  suppose  that  your  minds  are  so  taken  up  with  Abd  al-Malik's  aflair, 
•*  that  you  would  like  to  know  the  result ?'-rOur  reply  was:  *That  is  precisely 
^^  what  we  desire;'  atfd  Jaafar  made  us  the  following  narration :  ^  I  stood  in  the 
''  presence  of  the  Commander  of  the  faithful,  and  informed  him  of  Abd  al-Ma- 
'^  lik*s  conduct  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  the  khalif  exclaimed,  ^'£x- 
^*  cellent!  excellent!   And  what  did  you  do  for  him  ?"     I  here  informed  him  of 
**  the  promise  which  I  had  made  him-;  and  the  khalif  approved  of  it  and  con* 
'^  firmed  it.     You  saw  the  result.'     {In  relating  this  anecdote j)  Ibrahim  Ibn 
'^  al-Mahdi  said :  ^By  Allah!  I  know  not  which  (of  the  three)  to  admire  most ; 
^'  Abd  al-Malik's  drinking  nahtd  and  putting  on  attire  different  from  what  he 
''  usually  wore;  he  who  was  a  serious  man,  scrupulously  devout,  full  of  gra- 
'^  vity  and  sedateness;  or  the  liberty  which  Jaafar  took  with  ar-Rashid;  or  the 
**  confirmation  given  by  ar-Rashid  to  the  promises  made  by  Jaafar.'  "  —  It  is 
related  that  one  day,  at  Jaafar^s,  a  beetle  flew  towards  Abu  Obaid  the  Thake- 
fite,  and  that  Jaafar  ordered  it  to  be  driyen  away,  when  Abu  Obaid  said : 
''  Let  it  alone;  it  may  perhaps  bring  me  good  luck;  such  is  at  least  the  vulgar 
'^  opinion."  Jaafar  on  this  ordered  one  thousand  dinars  to  be  given  him,  saying : 
**  The  vulgar  opinion  is  confirmed."     The  beetle  was  then  set  at  liberty,  but  it 
^^  flew  towards  Abu  Obaid  a  second  time,  and  Jaafar  ordered  him  another 
present  to  the  same  amount.  —  The  following  anecdote  is  given  by  Ibn  al* 
Kadisi  (14)  in  his  History  of  Vizirs:  ^^A  slave  girl,  whd  was  just  sold  to  Jaafar 
'^  for  forty  thousand  dinars,  said  to  her  former  owner:  *  Remember  the  pro- 
"  mise  which  you  made  me,  never  to  sell  me  even  from  necessity  (15);'  she 
'^  then  wept,  and  he  exclaimed,  'Bear  witness  that  I  set  her  free  and  take  her 
**  for  my  wife/     Jaafar  [on  hearing  this)  gave  the  money  to  her  owner,  with- 
*'  out  accepting  any  thing  in  return."  —Many  are  the  examples  related  of  his  ge- 
nerosity ;  he  was  also  the  most  eloquent  person  of  his  family.     The  first  of  the 
Barmekides  who  acted  as  vizir  was  Khalid  Ibn  Barmak,  who  was  raised  to  the 
vizirat  by  (the  khalif)  as-Safiah  after  the  assassination  of  Hafs  al-Khallal;  (this 
circumstance  is  related  in  the  life  of  Hafs).     Khalid  continued  in  the  vizirat  till 
the  death  of  as-SaOah,  which  event  took  place  on  Monday,  1 3th  of  Zu  1-Uijja, 
A.H.  136  (June,  A.D.  754) ;  and  was  confirmed  in  his  post,  the  same  day,  by  the 
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new  khaliC  al-Mansur,  brother  to  as-Safiah.  One  year  and  some  months  after 
this,  he  was  removed  through  the  intrigues  of  Abu  Aiyub  al-Muriyani,  who 
had  gained  great  influence  over  the  mind  of 'al-Mansur,  and  represented  to  him 
that  the  Kurds  had  taken  possession  of  Fars,  and  that  Khalid  was  the  most  pro- 
per person  to  arrest  their  progress.  Khalid  was  therefore  sent  off  to  that 
country,  and,  in  his  absence,  Abu  Aiyub  got  all  the  authority  into  his  hands. 
Ibn  al-Kadisi  says  that  Khalid  died  A.  H.  163  (A.  D.  779-80),  but  Ibn  Asakir 
states,  in  his  History  of  Damascus,  that  he  was  born  A.  H.  90  (A.  D.  709),  and 
died  A.  H.  165  (A.  D.  781-2):  God  knows  best!— Jaafar  had  taken  a  solid  hold 
on  the  predilections  of  ar-Rashid^  who  yielded  to  his  influence  and  granted  him 
his  friendship ;  the  degree  of  favour  which.he  attained  was  unexampled,  so  much 
so  that  the  khalif  caused  a  robe  to  be  made  with  two  separate  collars,  which  he 
and  Jaafar  wore  at  the  same  time.  Ar-Rashid  could  not  suffer  being  deprived 
of  Jaafar's  company,  neither  could  he  bear  being  separated  from  his  own  sister 
al-Abbasa,  daughter  of  al-Mahdi,  whom  he  loved  with  an  extreme  affection;  his 
pleasure  was  never  complete  in  the  absence  of  one  or  the  other ;  he  therefore 
said  to  Jaafar:  ^^My  pleasure  is  never  complete  except  when  you  and  al-Abbasa 
*'  are  with  me;  I  shall  therefore  marry  you  together,  in  order  that  you  may 
^^  legally  keep  company  with  her;  but  beware  that  you  meet  her  and  I  not  pre- 
I,i7  '^  sent!"  Jaafar  accepted  this  condition  and  married  her;  but  at  last  the  favour- 
able feelings  of  ar-Rashid  towards  him  and  the  Barmekides  underwent  a  total 
change ;  he  reduced  that  family  to  ruin,  put  Jaafar  to  death,  threw  his  brother 
al*Fadl  and  his  father  Yahya  into  prison^  and  there  left  them  to  die  (as  will  be 
mentioned  in  their  respective  articles).  Historians  disagree  respecting  the  mo- 
tives which  turned  ar-Rasbid  against  them ;  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  when 
Jaafar  and  al-Abbasa  were  married  on  the  condition  above-mentioned,  and  had 
continued  for  a  time  to  observe  it,  she  conceived  a  passion  for  her  husband, 
who  refused  however,  through  fear,'  to  accede  to  her  desires:  she  then  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem,  and  sent  to  Attaba,  Jaafar's  mother,  requesting  to  be 
offered  to  him  as  a  slave,  (for  Jaafar's  mother  made  him  a  present  every  Friday 
«  of  a  young  virgin,  with  whom  he  passed  the  night,  having  previously  taken 
some  nabid.)  This  proposal  having  been  rejected,  al-Abbasa  said  to  Attaba: 
**  If  you  do  not  consent  to  what  I  desire,  I  shall  tell  my  brother  that  you  asked 
^^  me  to  act  so  and  so;  whereas,  if  I  bear  a  son  to  Jaafar,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
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^^  honour  to  your  family;  and  what  could  my  brother  do,  were  he  to  discover 
**  iht'  circumstance?''  Jaalki  s  moilicr  was  induced  by  Uiis  lu  arrt^de  tu  Jil-Ab- 
basa's  request,  and  she  began  by  promising  to  her  son  that  she  would  give  him  i\ 
fau*  slave  whom  she  then  bad  in  her  possession,  and  whom  she  described  as  pos- 
sessing great  heaoty,  JaaPar  asked  Iter,  time  after  time,  to  fulfd  her  promise, 
and  she,  tm  perceiving  that  his  desires  were  at  length  excited  to  possess  the 
slave,  told  al-Abl>a$a  to  hold  herself  in  readiness,  and  that  night  she  intro- 
duced her  into  Jaafar*s  chaml>er.  Her  countenance  was  not  known  to  Jaafar^ 
as  be  bad  never  met  her  but  in  tlie  khaliPs  presence,  and  did  not  then  dare  to 
cast  his  eyes  on  ber<  When  they  had  been  some  time  together,  she  said  to  him: 
**  What  think  you  of  the  stratagems  practised  by  princesses?'' — **VVbat  princess 
'*  ai^e  you?'*  said  Jaafar. — '^l  am  thy  sovereign  mistress/'  she  replied;  **I  am 
**  al"Abbasa: ''  Immediaieiy  tlie  fumes  of  the  nabtd  were  dispelled  from  his 
head,  and  he  sought  his  mother,  to  whom  he  said ;  *'  Mother,  you  have  brought 
*'  me  to  ruin  (16)  !**  1be  pregnancy  ol  al-Abbasa  was  the  result  of  this  inter- 
view, and  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom,  to  avoid  discovery,  she  sent  off  to 
Mekka  under  the  care  of  a  slave  called  Raiyasb,  and  a  nurse  whose  name  was 
Barra,  At  that  time  Yahya,  the  son  of  Khalid,  was  inspector  of  ai-Rasbid's  palace 
and  harem,  the  doors  of  which  he  used  to  lock  and  then  retire  with  the  keys. 
The  strict  confinement  in  which  he  kept  tlie  females  of  the  harem  induced  at 
length  Zobajda  to  make  complainti?  of  him  to  {her  hushand)  ai^-Rasbid,  who 
said  lo  him:  **Father/'^ — for  so  he  used  to  call  bini — '*  Father,  why  does  Zo- 
*'  baida  complain  of  you?  ' — **  Commander  of  the  faithful/'  said  Vahya,  "can 
''  you  suspect  me  of  dishonouring  your  harem?'' — ^^  No/'  answered  the  khaiif. 
— "Then/'  replied  Yahya,  "hearken  not  to  what  she  says  of  me/*  After 
this,  Yahya  acted  towards  her  with  such  increased  rudeness  and  severity,  that 
she  complained  again  to  ar-Rasbid^  who  said  to  her:  "1  cannot  harbour  any 
"  suspicion  against  Yahya  relative  lo  my  harem," — **  Why  then/'  replied  she, 
"  did  be  not  prevent  his  son  from  acting  as  he  has  done?" — ^'What  has  be  done?" 
said  be.  She  then  informed  him  of  al-Abbasa  s  adventure.  "  Is  there  any 
'*  proof  of  this?*'  said  ar-Rashid.  —  '*What  stronger  proof  than  the  child?"  — 
'^  Where  is  it?" — "It  was  here,  but  fearing  a  discovery,  she  sent  it  to  Mekka." 
— "Does  any  other  but  yourself  know  this?" — ** There  is  not  a  slave-girl  in 
"  the  palace  but  knows  it*"     Ar-Rasbid   then  spoke  no  more  to  her  on  the 
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subject,  but  manifested  later  his  intention  of  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka. 
When  he  set  out  nvith  Jaafar  for  that  place,  al-Abbasa  wrote  to  the  slave  and 
the  nurse,  directing  them  to  retire  into  Yemen  with  the  child.  Ar-Rashid,  on 
arriving  at  Mekka,  commissioned  a  person  of  confidence  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  it  was  discovered  that  the  child  really  existed  (17).  From  that 
time,  the  khalif  nourished  in  his  bosom  evil  intentions  against  the  Barmekides. — 
Ibn  Ridrun  speaks  of  Jaafar  in  his  commentary  on  the  elegiac  poem  composed  by 
Ibn  Abdun  oa  the  fall  of  the  Banii  4-Aftas  (1 8) ;  this  kaslda  commences  thus  : 

After  [inflicting]  the  reality  [of  misfortune),  time  torments  (us)  still  with  the  traces 
[of  ii] ;  why  then  weep  for  shadows  and  [unreal)  images? 

And  the  mention  of  Jaafar  occurs  in  the  commentary  on  the  following  verse 
of  the  poem  : 

[Fortune]  made  Jaafiar  to  taste  of  death  by  the  sword  (19),  whilst  Fadl  and  the  vene- 
rable Yahya  looked  on . 

158  — ^In  the  following  verses,  Abu  Nuwas  alludes  to  the  circumstance  mentioned 
by  IbnBadrun: 

Say  to  the  trusty  servant  of  God,  the  offspring  of  princes  and  able  rulers:  "When 
"  yon  wish  to  make  a  traitor  lose  his  head,  slay  him  not  with  the  sword,  bnt  marry  him 
''  to  Abbisa." 

According  to  another  statement^ (a  descendant  o/'^^/z,)  Yahya  Ibn  Abd  Allah  (20), 
who  had  revolted  against  ar-Rashid,  was  given  by  him  in  charge  to  Jaafar, 
who  kept  him  prisoner  in  his  house.  This  Yahya,  having  asked  to  see  Jaafar, 
said  to  him :  "Fear  God,  0  Jaafar!  in  your  conduct  towards  me,  and  avoid  the 
*'  risk  of  having  my  ancestor,  the  prophet  Muhammad,  for  an  adversary  [on  the 
^*  day-  of  judgment)^  for  I  solemnly  aver  that  I  never  excited  a  revolt."  Jaafar 
was  touched  with  this  appeal,  and  replied:  ^'Go  to  what  country  you  list."  "I 
"  fear,"  said  Yahya,  ^Mest  I  be  arrested  and  brought  back."  Jaafar  therefore 
sent  with  him  a  person  who  conducted  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  When  the  news 
of  this  reached  ar-Rashid,  he  called  Jaafar  into  his  presence,  and  after  a  long 
conversation,  addressed  him  thus:  *^0  Jaafar!  what  is  Yahya  doing?"  To  which 
Jaafar  answered:  *'He  is  still  as  he  was." — *' Swear  by  my  life  that  it  is  so," 
said  the  khalif;  but  Jaafar,  after  some  moments  of  silence  and  hesitation,  said: 

No!  I  swear  by  your  life  that  I  have  set  him  freej  for  1  knew  that  no  evil  was 
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*^  in  him."  —"It  was  well  done/'  said  the  khalif ;  **yoii  have  not  acted  contrary 
*'  to  my  intentions."  When  Jaa far  withdrew,  ar-Rashid  followed  him  with  his 
eyes  and  said:  *'May  God  slay  me  if  I  slay  ihee  not!" — It  is  said  that  Said  Ihn 
Satim  was  asked  what  w^as  the  crime  of  the  Barmekides  which  had  merited  the 
wrath  of  ar-Rashid,  and  that  he  answered:  "Of  a  Terity!  they  committed  no- 
'*  thing  to  warrant  ar-Rashid's  conduct  towards  them;  but  the  day  (of  their 
^^  prosperity  and  power)  had  heen  long,  and  that  which  continues  long  hecomes 
**  irksome.  There  were  persons,  and  those  among  the  hest  of  men,  who  were 
*'  fatigued  with  the  length  of  the  khalif  Omar  s  reign,  altiiongh  the  like  of  it  was 
"  never  seen  for  justice,  security,  wealth,  and  victories;  they  also  hore  with 
'*  impatience  the  sw^ay  of  Othman ;  and  hoth  were  murdered-  Besides,  ar-Rashid 
'*  saw  that  generosity  had  hecome  their  hahilude;  that  the  puhlic  were  loud  in 
'*  their  praise,  and  that  men's  hopes  were  fixed  on  them  and  not  on  him. 
"  Less  than  this  suflices  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  princes ;  so  ar-Rashid  con- 
**  ceived  ill-will  against  them,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  them,  and  tried  to  find 
**  out  faults  {with  which  he  might  reproach  them).  Besides  this,  a  certain  de- 
'*  gree  of  presumption  was  sometimes  visible  in  the  conduct  of  Jaafar  and  al- 
*'  Fadl,  (although  Yahya  was  exempt  from  it;  for  he  had  more  soUd  experience 
'*  than  the  others  and  better  skill  in  affairs.)  This  induced  some  of  their  ene* 
"  mies,  as  al-Fadl  Ihn  ar-Rabi  and  others,  to  have  recourse  lo  ar-Rashid,  from 
'^  whom  they  concealed  the  good  done  by  the  Barmekides,  and  only  told  him 
'*  of  their  fauhs;  (they  persevered  in  this)  till  they  brought  about  what  took 
"  place.  After  this,  when  any  persons  spoke  ill  of  the  Barmekides  in  ar-Ra- 
**  shid's  presence,  he  would  say: 

*  Perdition  to  your  fathers  (21)1  blame  them  less,  or  till  the  void  which  they  have 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  ruin  of  the  Barmekides  was  caused  by  a  memorial 
which  was  pi^ented  to  ar-Rashid  by  an  unknown  individual,  and  which  con- 
tained the  following  lines : 

Say  to  God's  trusty  servant  upon  earth,  him  who  has  power  to  loose  and  to  bind: 
''Behold,  the  son  of  Yahya  has  become  a  sovereign  like  yourself;  there  Is  no  differ- 
**  ence  between  you  I  Your  orders  must  yield  to  his,  and  his  orders  dare  not  be  re- 
^*  sisted.  He  has  built  a  palace,  of  which  the  like  was  never  erected  by  the  Persian  or 
*'  the  Indian  (king).    Pearls  and  rubies  form  its  pavement,  and  the  floor  is  of  amber 
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'*  and  aloes-wood.    We  fear  that  he  will  inherit  the  empire,  when  you  are  hidden  in 
*'  the  tomb.    It  is  only  the  insolent  slave  who  rivals  his  master  in  splendoar." 

159  On  reading  this  paper,  ar-Rashid  conceived  a  secret  hatred  for  Jaafar.— Ibn 
Badrun  relates  that  Olaiya,  daughter  of  al-Mahdi  (22),  said  to  ar-Rashid,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Barmekides:  **My  lord,  I  have  not  seen  y6u  enjoy  a  day  of  per- 
^*  feet  happiness  since  you  put  Jaafar  to  death.  Why  did  you  do  so?"  To 
this  ar-Rashid  replied:  ^^My  dear  life!  if  I  thought  that  even  my  inmost  gar- 
"  ment  knew  the  reason,  I  should  tear  it  in  pieces." — Jaafar  was  executed  by 
ar-Rashid's  orders  at  a  place  called  al-Omr,  in  the  province  of  al-Anbar,  on 
Sunday  30th  of  Muharram  (or  on  the  first  of  Safar),  A.  H.  187  (end  of  January, 
A.  D.  803.) — At-Tabari  says  in  his  History:  **In  the  year  186,  ar-Rashid  made 
^^  the  pilgrimage  with  the  Barmekides,  and  arrived  at  Hira  from  Mekka  in  the 
^*  month  of  Muharram,  187;  he  stopped  at  the  palace  of  Aun  a1-Ib3idi  for 
"  some  days,  and  having  then  embarked,  he  descended  the  river  to  al-Omr 
'^  near  al-Anbar.  On  the  eve  of  Sunday,  last  of  Muharram ,  he  sent  the  eunuch 
"  Abu  Hashim  Masrur  with  Abu  Isma  Hammad  Ibn  S&lim  and  a  troop  of 
**  soldiers  to  guard  the  issues  of  Jaafar's  house,  and  Masriir  went  in  and  found 
*^him  engaged  in  a  party  of  pleasure  with  Ibn  Bakhtyashi\  the^phy- 
^*  sician(23)  and  Abu  Zakkar  al-Kalwad&ni  (24)  the  blind  musician.  Masrur 
*'  dragged  him  out  violently  and  led  him  to  ar-Rashid's  mansion,  where  he  impri- 
*'  soned  him  and  shackled  him  with  an  ass's  fetters.  He  then  informed  ar-Ra- 
'*  shid  of  his  arrival,  and  was  ordered  by  him  to  behead  him." — At-Tabari  then 
gives  in  full  the  history  of  Jaafar. — Al-Wakidi  says:  **  Ar-Rashtd  stopped  at 
"al-Omr,  near  al-Anbar,  on  his  return  from  Mekka  in  the  year  187;  he  then 
'^  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  Barmekides  and  slew  Jaafar  on  the  first  of  Safar ; 
'*  his  body  he  ordered  to  be  gibbeted  on  one  side  of  the  bridge  of  Baghdad,,  and 
^^  the  head  he  caused  to  be  stuck  up  on  the  other." — Another  historian  states 
that  Jaafar  s  body  was  gibbeted  on  the  bridge  opposite  to  as-Sarat  (25). — As- 
Sindi  Ibn  Shahik  (26)  relates  as  follows:  '^  I  was  one  night  asleep  in  the  upper 
*'  room  of  the  guard-house,  which  is  on  the  western  side  (of  the  Tigris)^  and 
''  I  saw  in  a  dream  Jaafar,  who  stood  before  me  in  a  robe  dyed  with  safiron,  and 
*'  recited  these  verses  (27) : 

'  ('Tts  now)  as  if  not  a  soul  had  ever  lived  between  al*HajAn  and  as-Safa  (28)  I   As 
'  if  there  had  never  been  one  friend  in  Mekka  to  hold  evening  converse  with  another ! 
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*  For  ve  were  its  inhabitants,  but  we  perished  by  Ihe  victssitudes  of  lime  and  the  pre- 

*  cariousneas  of  forlune  (29)/ 

*'  On  this  I  awoke  in  terror,  and  related  my  Yrsion  to  one  of  my  friends, 
**  who  answered:  *  They  are  con  fused  dreanis  (30),  and  it  is  not  all  which  a 
''  man  sees  {in  sleep)  that  will  bear  interpretalion,'  I  then  returned  to  my 
*' couch,  but  had  scarcely  closed  my  eyes  when  I  heard  the  challenge  of  the 
*^  sentries  and  the  guard,  and  the  ringing  of  the  hridles  of  post-horses  (31), 
*'  and  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  my  chamber.  I  oixlered  it  to  be  ojiened,  and 
*'  the  eunuch  Sallam  al- Ah  rash  (whom  ar-Rashid  never  sent  out  but  on  inipor- 
**  tant  business,)  came  up  stairs.  1  shuddered  al  his  sight,  and  my  joints  trem- 
*'  bled,  for  I  imagined  that  he  liad  got  some  orders  concerning  me;  but  he  sat 
*'  down  by  my  side  and  handed  me  a  letter,  the  seal  of  which  I  broke  open,  and 
*'  lo !  it  contained  these  words :  O  Smdt!  this  teller  is  wriden  with  our  o%vn  hand^ 
**  and  seated  mt/t  tfie  seal-ring  whtcfi  we  wear  on  our  finger;  it  will  be  pre-- 
"  sen  ted  to  jou  by  Salldm  al^ A  brash;  and  as  soon  as  you  read  itj  e9en  before 
^^  you  lay  it  out  of  your  handj  go  wit  ft  Salldm  to  the  house  of  Yahya  Ibn 
"  Khdtid,  [may  God  not  protect  him!)  and  hailing  seized  on  him  ^  put  him  in 
'*  hea^y  irons  and  bear  him  to  the  prison  in  the  city  ofal-Mansdr  (32)  ^  which 
*'  I J  called  Ilabs  az^Zanadtka  (33).  Order  also  your  lieutenant  Bdddm  Ibn 
^^  Abd  Jllah  to  go  to  al-Fadts,  at  the  same  time  tfial  you  ride  off  to  ihe 
**  house  of  his  fattier  Vahya^  before  the  news  spread  abroad:  tell  turn  to  do 
'*  witti  al~Fadl  wtiat  you  are  ordered  to  do  with  Yahya^  and  let  him  take  him 
*^  to  tlw  same  prison.  On  finishing  with  these  two^  send  some  of  your  men 
^^  to  seize  on  ihe  children j  brothers^  and  relations  of  Valiya(SAy"  —  Ibn 
Bad  run  also  relates  the  fall  of  the  Barmekides  wiih  some  additional  circum-  lOU 
stances  which  I  am  induced  to  give  here  in  an  abridged  manner.  After  the 
passage  relative  to  Jaafar  which  has  been  cited  above  (35),  he  says:  "Then 
''  (ar-Ras/iid)  called  as-Sindi  Ibn  Shahik  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  Bagh- 
**  dad  and  airest  secretly  the  Barmekides,  their  clerks  and  their  relations,  which 
"  was  done.  Ar-Rashid  was  then  with  Jaafar  at  al-Omr,  near  al-Anbar.  Jaafar 
**  was  in  his  lodgings  at  the  time,  and  had  called  in  Abu  Zakkar  and  his  slave 
*  *  girls ;  the  curtains  (o/  the  apartment)  were  closed,  and  Abu  Zakkar  had  sung 
*'  to  him  this  song; 
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'  What  want  they  with  as?  They  nefer  cease  to  watch  us  (36)  1    Their  only  thought 
'  is  to  detect  [ihe  joys)  which  we  conceal  / 

^^  And  ar-Rashid  called  his  page  Yasir  and  said  to  him:  'I  have  chosen  you 
^^  for  a  business  which  I  do  not  think  fit  to  confide  to  any  other  (37);  justify 
^^  then  the  opinion  which  I  have  of  you,  and  beware  resisting  me,  or  you  die/ 
'*  — To  this  Yasir  answered :  ^  Were  you  to  order  me  to  kill  myself,  I  would  do 
**  it.' — *  Go  then,'  said  ar-Rashid,  *  and  bring  me  immediately  the  head  of 
*^  Jaafar  Ibn  Yahya.'  Yasir  was  confounded,  and  gave  no  answer.  '^ Wretch!' 
*^  exclaimed  ar-Rashid,  Mo  you  hesitate?'— -^ It  is  a  serious  business;'  replied 
^'  the  other;  'would  that  I  had  died  before  this  hour!' — 'Execute  my  orders!' 
^^  said  the  khalif.  Yasir  then  went  to  Jaafar  s,  and  found  him  in  company  with 
''  Abu  Zakkar,  who  was  singing  these  verses: 

^  Leave  us  not,  for  every  man  must  meet  death  either  in  the  night  or  in  the  day. 
*  Treasures,  though  well  preserved,  must  one  day  be  exhausted.  Could  you  be  pre- 
'  served  from  the  attacks  of  misfortune,  I  should  give  my  own  wealth  and  that  of  my 
'  fiathers  to  secure  your  safety.' 

'  '^  [Yasir  then  entered)  and  Jaafar  said  to  him:  'I  am  happy  to  receive  your 
'^  visit,  0  Yasir;  but  am  displeased  at  your  entering  without  permission.' — 
'^  ^  My  business,'  said  Yasir,  '  does  not  admit  of  ceremony  (38).'     He  then  in- 
^^  formed  him  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received  from  the  khalif.     Jaafar,  on 
'*  this,  kissed  Yasir's  feet  and  said:  *Let  me  go  in  and  make  my  will.' — ^  As  for 
^*  going  in,'  answered  Yasir,  4t  is  impossible  for  me  to  grant  it;  but  make  your 
**  will  if  you  please.' — ^  You  are  under  obligations  to  me,'  said  Jaafar,  *and  you 
**  can  repay  them  at  the  present  moment  only.' — ^  You  will  find  me  prompt  to 
'^  do  any  thing,'  said  Yasir,  'except  to  disobey  the  Commander  of  the  faithful.' 
^^  — ^Return  then,'  said  Jaafar,  'and  tell  him  that  you  have  put  me  to  death;  if 
'^  he  express  his  regret,  I  shall  owe  you  my  life;  and  if  not,  you  can  fulfil  Vour 
*' orders.' — impossible!'  said  Yasir.— *  Let  me  then  go  with  you  to  his  tent, 
^'  that  I  may  hear  the  answer  which  he  makes  you,  and  if  he  persist  in  will- 
"  ing  my  death,  you  can  execute  his  commands.' — '  To  that  I  consent,'  replied 
^^  the  other.     He  then  entered  the  tent  of  ar-Rashid,  who,  on  hearing  the 
''  noise  of  his  approach,  said  to  him  :  ^Have  you  done  it  (39)?'     Yasir  told  him 
**  what  Jaafar  had  said.     'Vile  wretch  (40)!"  exclaimed  the  khaUf,  'if  you  an- 
"  swer  me  another  word,  I  shall  send  you  before  him  {to  the  next  world).' 
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'^  Yasir  then  retired,  and  having  put  Jaafar  to  death,  he  carried  in  his  head 
^^  and  placed  it  before  the  khaUf.  lie  looked  at  it  for  some  time,  and  then  or- 
**  dered  Yasir  to  bring  in  two  persons  whom  he  named.  When  they  came,  he 
*'  said  to  them:  *  Strike  off  Yasir 's  head,  for  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  Jaafar's 
*'  murderer.'  " — In  another  part  of  the  hook,  Ibn  Badrun  relates  this  anecdote: 
'*  During  the  pilgrimage,  Jaafar  had  remarked  ar-Rashid's  estrangement,  and 
**  on  arriving  at  Hira,  he  rode  out  on  business  to  a  church,  in  which  he  found  a 
'^  stone  with  something  written  on  it,  which  he  did  not  understand.  He  sent 
^*  for  interpreters  to  have  it  explained,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  from  it 
**  an  omen  relative  to  what  he  had  to  fear  or  hope  from  ar-Rashid.  The 
^^  inscription  was  read,  and  it  ran  thus: 

'In  the  year  that  the  family  of  Mandir  (hi)  perished,  by  the  spot  where  the  monk 

'  built  the  church,  the  hopes  of  the  needy  were  fixed  on  them  no  longer,  and  the  cri-  161 

'  minal  ceased  to  fear  them.     Their  hair  breathed  the  odour  of  musk  and  the  perfume 

.  *  of  ambergris,  which  caused  the  rose  to  frown  [with  jealousy).     They  became  food  for 

'  the  worms  of  the  earth ;  the  patron  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  those  also  who  sought 

•  his  favour.' 

^^  Jaafar,  on  hearing  this,  was  dejected  and  said:   ^Our  fortune  has  passed 

*'  away !'  " Al-Asmai  related  this  anecdote :  '*  Ar-Rashid  sent  for  me  after  he 

^^  had  put  Jaafar  to  death,  and  on  my  arrival,  he  said:  'It  is  for  some  verses 
"  which  I  wish  you  to  hear.'  I  answered :  'If  it  pleases  the  Commander  of  the 
*'  faithful.'     He  then  repeated  to  me  these  lines : 

'  Had  Jaafar  apprehended  death,  a  bridled  courser  had  saved  him;  and  precaution 
'  against  (ihe  stroke  of)  fate  had  placed  him  in  an  asylum  which  even  the  eagle  would 
'  despair  to  reach.    But  when  his  day  was  come,  no  horoscope  could  repel  misfortune 

*  from  him.' 

*'I  perceived  that  the  verses  were  his  own,  and  said :  *They  are  the  best  verses 
**  on  the  subject;'  and  he  said  to  me:  ^Rejoin  now  your  family,  0  Ibn  Koraib! 
*^  if  you  like.'  " — It  is  stated  that  Jaafar,  some  days  before  his  death,  intended 
to  ride  to  ar-Rashid's,  and  called  for  an  astrolabe  that  he  might  choose  a  (lucky) 
hour  for  the  purpose:  he  was  then  in  his  house  situated  on  the  Tigris,  when  a 
boat  passed  by  with  a  man  in  it,  who,  although  he  did  not  see  Jaafar  or  know 
what  he  was  doing,  recited  this  verse: 

In  his  ignorance  he  takes  counsel  of  the  stars,  but  the  Lord  of  the  stars  does  what  He 
wills. 
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Jaafar,  on  this,  threw  down  the  astrolabe  and  rode  out.  -  It  is  also  related 
that  on  the  morning  after  the  night  in  which  Jaafar  was  put  to  deaths  a  bill  was 
found  posted  on  the  door  of  Ali  Ibn  Isa  (42)  Ibn  Mohan's  palace  at  Khorasan, 
containing  the  following  lines  written  in  a  large  hand : 

The  unfortunate  sons  of  Barmek  have  been  overwhelmed  by  misfortune.  Their  fate 
is  an  example  for  us,  and  let  him  who  inhabits  this  palace  take  warning. 

When  Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina  heard  the  news  of  Jaafar's  death  and  the  misfortune 
of  the  Barmekides,  he  turned  towards  the  kibla  (43)  and  said:  '^O  my  God!  he 
"relieved  me  from  the  wants  of  this  world;  relieve  him  from  the  pains  of  the 
*'  next!" — On  the  death  of  Jaafar,  a  great  number  of  elegies  were  composed  on 
him  by  the  poets,  in  which  they  deplored  his  loss  and  the  misfortunes  of  his 
family ;  the  following  verses  on  the  subject  were  composed  by  ar-Rakashi  (44)  : 

Those  whose  hearts  were  free  from  anguish  such  as  mine,  enjoyed  quiet  and  repose ; 
but  sleep  is  not  suited  for  my  eyes.  The  passionate  lover  is  wakeful,  but  it  is  not  love 
which  prevents  my  eyes  from  closing.  Those  sad  events  have  awoken  me ;  and  when 
others  yield  to  slumber,  sleeplessness  is  mine.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  for  me  to  lose 
those  princely  stars  by  whose  generous  showers  we  were  watered  when  the  skies 
withheld  their  rain.  Let  beneficence  and  the  world  now  say  adieu  to  the  glory  of  the 
Barmekides  I  Before  thy  fall,  0  son  of  Yahya  I  I  never  saw  one  sword  cut  by  an- 
other [h5)).  By  Allah  I  were  it  not  through  fear  of  informers,  and  of  the  khalif's  eye 
which  sleepeth  not,  we  should  walk  around  thy  gibbet  \as  round  the  Kaaba)^  and  kiss  it 
as  men  kiss  the  sacred  stone  (^6) . 

168      The  same  poet  said^  in  a  lament  on  the  death  of  Jaafar  and  of  his  brother 
al-Fadl: 

Behold  how  the  cutting  sword  of  the  Barmekides  has  been  broken  by  that  of  the 
Hashimites.  Now  that  FadI  is  dead,  tell  the  camels  that  they  may  repose  {VI)  ^  and  tell 
misfortunes  to  come  renewed  each  day. 

Dibil  Ibn  Ali  al-Khuzai  said,  on  the  same  subject  : 

On  seeing  the  sword  fall  upon  Jaafar,  and  on  hearing  the  khalif  s  herald  cry  ven- 
geance on  Yahya,  I  wept  for  the  world  [of  which  they  were  the  ornament)^  and  I  felt 
how  true  it  was  that  the  goal  of  human  life  is  the  quitting  of  the  world. 

And  Salih  Ibn  Tarif  said  of  them  : 

0  for  the  sons  of  Barmek  and  the  happy  days  [of  their  power) !  with  you  the  world 
was  [brilliant  as)  a  bride ;.  but  now  it  is  widowed  and  bereft  of  its  children. 
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The  apprehension  of  prolixity  prevents  me  from  giving  numerous  passages 
from  the  eulogistic  poems  and  the  elegies  composed  on  the  Barmekides;  the 
present  article  has  already  attained  a  considerable  length ;  but  this^  it  is  true, 
was  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  necessity  of  stating,  in  a  connected  manner,  the 
particulars  of  their  rise  and  fall. — One  of  the  most  singular  examples  which  his- 
tory offers  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  is  thus  related  by  Muhammad  Ibn  ar- 
Rahman  al-Hashimi,  chief  of  the  prayer  at  Kufa(48) :  "  On  a  certain  day,  which 
*^  was  the  Festival  of  Sacrifices  (49),  I  weat  in  to  my  mother's,  and  found  with 
**  her  a  woman  of  respectable  mien,  but  dressed  in  shabby  clothes.  '  Do  you 
*'  know  who  this  is?  said  my  mother. — '  No,'  I  replied.— 'This,'  said  she,  ^is 
*  ^^  the  mother  of  Jaafar  the  Barmekide.'  On  this  I  turned  towards  her  and  sa- 
*  Muted  her  with  respect;  we  then  conversed  together  for  some  time  after 
**  which  I  said;  ^ Madam  (50),  what  is  the  strangest  thing  that  you  have  seen?' 
"  To  which  she  answered  :  ^  There  was  a  time  when  this  anniversary  found  me 
'^  with  four  hundred  female  slaves  standing  behind  me  to  await  my  orders,  and 
''  yet  I  thought  that  my  son  did  not  provide  for  me  in  a  manner  adequate  to 
'^  my  rank;  but  now  my  only  wish  is  to  have  two  sheep-skins,  one  to  serve  me 
"  for  a  bed  and  the  other  for  a  covering.'  1  gave  her,"  said  the  narrator,  "  five 
'^  hundred  dirtiems,  and  she  nearly  died  from  excess  of  joy.  She  afterwards 
**  continued  to  visit  us  till  death  placed. a  separation  between  us." — I  found  the 
word  Omr^  as  here  written,  in  a  manuscript  which  had  been  read  over  and  care- 
fully corrected;  Abu  Obaid  al-Bakri  (51)  says,  in  his  Mojam  [or  cUctionary  of 
proper  name^),  that  in  the  expression  killdyat  al^Omr  [cell  of  an  omr),  the 
word  omr  means  cons^ent. 


(1)  The  khalif  was  the  spiritual  chief  or  imam  of  the  Moslims. 

(2)  This  place  lies  near  Medina. 

(3)  For  he  will  shower  down  on  them  the  rain  of  his  generosity. 

(4)  These  words  mean,  the  pulp  or  Huffing  of  almond  comfit$,  - 1  have  not  been  Able  to  find  this  term  in 
the  Calcutta  edition  of  the  Mukhtatir,  or  abridged  treatise  on  rhetoric,  by  at-TaftAzAni. 

(5)  The  Hashimites  were  all  members  of  the  khalifs  family,  being  descended,  like  him,  from  HAshim  Ibn 
Abd  HanAf. 

i6)  All  the  members  of  the  Abbaside  family  and  the  chief  officers  of  their  empire  wore  black. 

(7)  The  ruidfiya  was  a  sort  of  cap  the  precise  form  of  which  is  not  now  known.  A  little  farther  on,  this 
species  of  cap  ii  called  a  kalansda,  which  nane  is  now  given  to  the  ooif  worn  by  Christian  priests  in  that 
cottDliy. 
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(8)  Nohid  is  A  fermented  liquor  made  of  dates,  but  ia  many  cases,  this  term  is  employed  to  denote  wine 
made  of  grapes.— Ibn  Khaldoun  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  present  case  the  date-liquor  is  meant.— (See  11.  de 
Sacy's  Ckrettomathie,  torn.  I.  p.  380.) 

(9)  A  pint,  in  Arabic  JX .  {rail) ;  which  word  our  principal  orientalists,  with  the  exception  of  M.  de 

Hammer,  pronounce  incorrectly  roil. 

(10)  About  ninety  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

(11)  Governors  of  provinces  were  entitled  to  have  a  standard  borne  before  them. 

(12)  This  is  certainly  a  mistake ;  it  was  Ibrahim,  brother  of  this  Abd  al-Malik  who  was  named  governor 
of  Egypt.— As  these  two  persons  filled  places  of  the  highest  importance  under  the  Abbaside  khalifs,  I  shall 
here  give  some  account  of  iheni. 

Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  SAlih  was  descended  from  HAshim,  grandfather  of  Muhammad,  and  was  consequently 
related  to  ar-Rashld.    The  following  genealogy  will  render  the  degree  of  their  relationship  more  appreciable: 

HASHIM 

I 

ABD  AL-MCTTALIB 

I 
iU'-ABBAS 

I 
ABD  ALLAH 


ALl 


9ALIH  MUHAMMAD 

I  I 

ABD  AL-MALIK  AL-MARSCB 

1 
AL-MAUDI 

I 
AB-BASHID. 

The  mother  of  Abd  al-Malik  was  a  concubine  of  MarwAn  Ibn  Muhammad,  the  last  Omaiyide  khalif,  and 
on  the  death  of  her  master,  she  was  bought  by  S&lih,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son  named  Abd  al-Malik,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice.  Some  even  say  that  Abd  al-Malik  was  son  to  MarwAn,  for  according  to  them  his  mother 
was  pregnant  when  she  came  into  the  possession  of  SAlih.  In  A.  H.  173  (A.  D.  789-90),  Abd  al-Malik  com- 
manded the  Saifiya^  or  annual  summer  incursion  made  into  the  territory  of  the  Greeks;  in  175  (A.  D.  791-2) 
he  defeated  the  Greeks  and  returned  with  seven  thousand  heads  of  enemies  slatn  in  battle.  In  177  (A.  D. 
793-4)  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Damascus  by  ar-Rashld,  and  in  178  he  was  named  governor  of  Egypt, 
but  did  not  proceed  to  that  country.  In  187  (A.  D.  803),  he  was  accused  by  his  own  son,  Abd  ar-RahmAn, 
of  aspiring  to  the  khalifat,  and  was  arrested  by  order  of  ar-Rashld,  who  only  spared  his  life  from  the 
reluctance  he  felt  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  Hashimite.  Abd  al-Malik  was  then  kept  in  confinement  by  his 
orders ;  it  was  only  on  the  accession  of  the  khalif  Amtn  that  he  was  restored  to  liberty.  He  received  the 
government  of  Syria  from  this  prince,  and  died  in  193  (A.  D.  808-9),  a  short  time  before  his  protector  lost  his 
life.— (Ibn  al-Athtr's  Kdmil,    Abd  '1-MahAsin's  ar^Nt^ikm  az-Zdhira,    Al-Makrizi's  Khitai.) 

His  brother  Ibrahim  Ibn  SAlih  was  appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  the  khalif  al-Mahdi  in  A.  H.  lOK 
(A.  D.  781-2).  Under  his  administration,  a  member  of  the  Omaiyidt  family,  DIhya  Ibn  al-Muassab 
w^^tfujl  ^  'i^^  ^^^  ^^^  al-AzIz  Ibn  MarwAn,  revolted  in  Upper  Egypt  and  had  himself  proclaimed 

khalif.  Ibrahim  was  extremely  remiss  in  taking  measures  to  suppress  this  insurrection,  and  he  even  seemed 
to  take  no  notice  of  it.  Al-Mahdi  was  so  highly  displeased  at  this  conduct,  that  he  deprived  him  of  his  place 
in  A.  H.  167,  and  fined  him  in  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dinars  (twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling);  but 
he  afterwards  took  him  into  favour  and  gave  him  another  government.    The  khalif  ar-Rashld  re-appointed 
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him  (0  the  province  of  Egypt  in  A.  H.  176  (A.  D.  792),  and  he  died  there  in  less  thtn  three  months  after  his 
nomination .«>"(Abik  'l-UahAsin's  Nuji/fn,) 

(i3)  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  was  a  jurisconsult  of  the  sect  of  Abd  Hantfa.  His  life  will  be  found  in  this 
work. 

(14)  This  is  probably  the  same  historian  mentioned  in  the  note,  page  290. 

(15)  Literally:  Not  to  eat  the  price  obtained  for  me. 

(16)  Literally:  You  have  sold  me  for  a  vile  price. 

(17)  The  Band  Bfuhanna,  an  Arabian  tribe  settled  in  North  Africa,  pretended  that  they  drew 'their  descent 
from  this  boy,  whom  they  called  Sami  AA«.w.~(Ibn  Khaldikn's  Hist,  of  the  Mustajamite  Arabs.) 

(18)  The  dynasty  of  the  Band  '1-Aftai  reigned  for  some  time  at  Badajos  in  Spain,  but  was  overthrown  by 
the  al-Murabits  under  the  command  of  YOsuf  IbnTftshifln  in  A.  H.  486  (A.  D.  1093). -The  poem  of  Ibn 
Abdi^n  with  the  commentary  of  Ibn  Badrdn  will  be  published  under  the  direction  of  professor  Weyers  of 
Leyden. 

(19    Literally:  It  choked  Jaafar  in  making  him  swallow  the  saliva  of  the  cutting  steel. 

(20)  See  AbulfedcB  Annates,  t.  II.  pp.  60. 80;  and  M.  de  Sacy's  Chresiotnathie,\.  I.  p.  4  of  the  Arabic  text. 

(21)  Literally:  No  fathers  to  your  fathers. 

(22)  Olaiya,  daughter  of  thekhalif  al-Mahdi,  was  born  A.  H.  160  (A.  D.  776-7).  Her  mother  MaknOna 
hySi^  was  a  slave  girl  possessing  every  perfection  of  mind  and  person,  who  had  been  bought  by  al-Mahdi  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dinars  (upwards  of  6fly  thousand  pounds  sterling).-  By  her  charms  she  gained 
al-Mabdi's  affections  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  wife  al-RhaizurAn  could  not  repress  her  jealousy.  Olaiya  also 
was  extremely  beautiful,  but  her  forehead  was  rather  high ;  to  conceal  this  defect,  she  wore  a  fillet  or  diadem 
set  with  precious  stones.  She  had  an  exquisite  taste  for  music,  and  in  that  art  she  surpassed  her  half-brother 
Ibrahti9,  whose  talent  was  so  eminent.  The  airs  and  verses  of  her  composition  excited  the  utmost  admiration, 
and  are  mentioned  with  high  eulogium  by  AbA  '1-Faraj  al-IspahAni,  who  has  inserted  a  portion  of  them  in  his 
Eiidb  al'Aghdni.  It  was  only  during  those  periods  of  delicate  health  in  which  females  are  not  allowed  by 
the  Moslim  law  to  fulGl  the  duty  of  prayer  (see  D'Ohsson's  Empire  Othoman,  t.  II.  p.  39),  that  she  indulged 
her  passion  for  music  and  conviviality;  but  on  her  convalescence,  poetry  and  song  were  discontinued, 
and  she  abstained  from  nabtd  (see  note  (8),  page  316):  her  occupation  was  then  to  read  the  Koran  and  other 

books.  She  used  to  write  poetical  epistles  to  her  friends  and  to  a  slave  of  ar-Rashld's,  named  Tall  ( A^  dew). 
Some.of  these  pieces  were  let  by  her  to  music  and  are  still  preserved;  they  are  short,  but  respire  an  ardent 
passion.  Her  brother  ar-Rashtd  disapproved  of  her  familiarity  with  7a//,  but  afterwards  gave  him  to  her  and 
authorised  her  to  do  with  him  as  she  pleased.  Another  slave  called  Rasha  ^^j  was  also  honoured  by  her 
affection  and  celebrated  in  her  verses.  Her  death  took  place  A.  H.  210 (A.  D.  825-6) :  she  was  then  wife  to 
Mftsa  ^^^  >,^^^a:^  Vi^l^  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  AbbAs,  a  member  of  the 
imperial  family.— (From  the  Eitdb  al-Aghdni,  yfhich  contains  a  long  notice  on  Olaiya,  interspersed  with  many 
curious  anecdotes.) 

(23)  This  was  Gabriel  Ibn  Bakhtyashft.  See  also  the  Chrestomathie,  tom.  I.  pag.  63,  and  Russell's 
Aleppo,  vol.  II.  appendix,  p.  v.    A  long  account  of  his  life  may  be  found  in  the  Tdrtkh  alHukamd, 

(24)  Abou  Zakkftr  Taveugle  6tait  un  chanteur  de  BagdAd  attaches  a  la  famille  des  Barmekides«  qui  faisaient 
grand  cas  de  lui  et  le  comblaient  de  biens.  II  (<tait  aupres  de  Djafar  et  lui  chantait  des  vers  exprimant  la 
pens^e  que  la  menace  de  la  mort  est  incessamment  suspendue  sur  Thomme,  lorsque  Mesrour  entra  charge  des 
ordres  du  calife  Haroun,  et  6t  trancher  la  t^te  k  Djafar.  Abou  ZakkAr  demanda  avec  instance  qu'on  lui  doonAt 
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ia  mort  k  lui-m^me;  Djafar,  disait-il,  a  M  mon  bienfaiteur,  il  me  serait  trop  dur  de  lui  iurvivre.  MMrour 
r^pondit  qu'il  allait  consulter  a  cet  ^gard  la  volonl^  de  fiUroun.  II  porU  au  calife  la  t^te  de  Djafar  et  lui 
r^p^ta  ce  qu*Aboa  Zakkar  avait  dit.  Cet  aveugle,  dit  Haroun,  m^rite  qu'on  se  rattache ;  inronne-loi  du  traite- 
ment  qu'il  recevaitde  Djafar;  je  veux  qu'oo  luienalloue  un  semhMe.—{Aghdni,  torn.  IV.  fol.  98.)— Commu- 
nicated by  M.Caussin  de  Perceval.  Ealwdddni  means  native  of  Ealwddd,  a  town  at  two  parasangs'  distance 
from  Baghdad.  -  (AbA  'l-FadA's  Geography,  p.  303.) 

(25)  AsSardt  is  the  name  of  the  canal  on  which  Baghdad  was  built  by  al-Mansiir.-*(8ee  M.  de  Sacy's  note 
in  the  first  vol.  of  the  ChrestomatMe,  p.  68.) 

(26)  It  appears  from  the  sequel,  that  as-Stndi  Ibn  Sh&hik  was  ar-Rashtd's  Sdhib  at'-Shorta,  or  ehief  of  the 
armed  police.  Ibn  ShAhik  was  a  native  of  India  and  an  enfranchised  slave  of  al-Mans6r.  He  filled  a  number 
of  elevated  posts  under  the  Abbaside  khalifs :  in  the  year  176  (A.  D.  792),  he  was  goveroor  of  Damascus;  in 
187,  as  appears  by  Ibn  Khallikin^s  citation,  he  was  Sdhib  as-Skorta,  and  at  another  period  he  acted  as 
khdi  at  Baghdad,  where  he  died  A.  H.  204  (A.  D.  819-20].- (ilf^rdf  az^Zamdn,  MS.  No.  640,  fol.  41  verso.) 

(27)  These  verses  are  taken  from  a  well-known  poem  in  which  A&mir  Ibn  al-Harith  deptores  the  misfortune 
of  his  tribe,  the  Jorhamites,  who  had  been  guardians  of  the  Eaaba  at  Mekka,  but  were  do  longer  in  possession 
of  that  honourable  office.— (See  the  Excerpta  ex  Abulfedd  in  the  second  edition  of  Pocock's  Specimen  Hist. 
At.  pag.  561;  Fleischer's  AnnaUt  Anteislamiea,  p.  192,  and  Schul ten's  Monumenta  f^etuetiora  At.,  p.  1.) 

(28)  HajUn  and  Safa  are  hills  near  Mekka.    For  Safa  see  Burckhardt's  Travelt  in  Arabia^  vol.  I.  p.  174. 

(29)  Literally:  But  we  were  destroyed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  nights  and  stumbling  fortunes. 

(30)  Koran,  sur.  12,  ver.  44. 

(31)  It  would  appear  from  this  that  a  number  of  small  bells  were  fastened  to  the  throat-band  of  the  bridles* 
as  with  the  post-horses  on  the  continent. 

(32)  The  city  of  al-Mansilr ;  Baghdad,  founded  by  that  khalif. 

(33)  Babt  ax-Zanddika,  the  prison  (or  Zendiks,  or  atheists.— See  D'Herbelot;  Zbndik. 

(34)  The  manuscripts  and  the  printed  text  have  tSij\  •    q^'9  ^^^  ^  ^^'^^  .CfV^'  i^jt. 

(35)  See  page  308. 

(36)  Literally :  They  sleep  not  off  us ;  that  is«  their  vigilance  is  never  lulled  so  that  their  attention  is  drawn 
off  us. 

(37)  Literally :  For  which  I  judge  not  fit  either  Muhammad  or  Abd  Allah  or  al-KAsim. 

(38)  Literally:  Is  too  grave  for  that. 

(39)  Literally:  What  is  behind  you?  An  expression  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  "What  have  you 
done?" 

(40)  Literally:  O  sugens  pudenda  matris  tuaJ  a  foul  imprecation,  and  very  common  In  the  mouths  of  the 
ancient  Arabs.    See  another  example  in  my  Diwdn  d*AmTo*l^Kais^  page  20,  note. 

(41)  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  family  will  be  found  in  Poeock's  Specimen  Hist.  Ar. 

(42)  This  All  Ibn  Isa  is  spoken  of  in  the  lives  of  TAhir  Ibn  al-Husain  and  ai-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Rabl. 

(43)  See  page  37,  note  (3). 

(44)  The  poet  Aba  '1-AbbAs  al-FadI  Ibn  Abd  as-Samad  ar-Rakftshi  was  bom  at  Basra,  but  settled  at  Bagh- 
dad, where  he  celebrated  in  bis  verses  the  praises  of  Hardn  ar-Rashtd,  al-Amtm  and  the  Barmekides.  Be  and 
AbA  NuwAs  were  constantly  at  enmity  with  each  other,  and  his  pretensions  and  pride  exposed  him  to  the  at- 
tacks of  all  the  other  poets  of  the  day.— (The  khattb's  Tdrikh  Baghddd,  No.  634,  fol.  148.)  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  given. 

(45)  There  is  here  a  play  upon  words ;  >Im.^  means  a  sword  and  metaphorically  a  prince. 

(46)  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  ceremony  of  the  Tuwaf,  which  consists  in  walking  a  certain  number  of  times 
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round  l|ie  kaabat  at  llekka,  and  kissing  the  black  stone.— See  Sale's  introduction  to  tlie  Koran,  and  Burck- 
hardt's  TraveU  in  Arabia,  vol.  I.  p.  172. 

(47)  He  means  that  there  existed  no  longer  a  generous  patron  in  the  world ;  and  that  the  camels  which  had 
borne  him  across  the  deserts  to  solicit  Fadl's  bounty,  might  now  enjoy  repose,  as  he  should  not  require  their 
senrices  again. 

(48)  One  of  the  privileges  possessed  by  the  governors  of  provinces  was  to  preside  at  Friday  prayers  as  the 
representative  of  the  khalif,  but  this  office  was  often  filled  by  the  kadi. 

(49)  The  Festival  of  Sacrifices  is  held  on  the  10th  of  Zft  'l-Kaada. 

(50)  To  avoid  confusion,  the  Arabic  words  Ta  Omma  (O  mother!)  are  here  rendered  by  madam. 

(ttl)  Abo  Obaid  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  al-Azlz  al-Bakri  was  a  native  of  Cordova.  Died  A.  H.  487.  This  is 
the  author  of  the  geographical  work,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  translated  and  published  in  the  Noiicet  et 
Extraiti,  torn.  XII.  For  his  life,  see  Casiri*s  Bibliotheca  Arabica,  tom.  11.  p.  46;  and  fbr  specimens  of  his 
poetry  and  the  history  of  his  ancestors  and  himself,  see  Ibn  al-AbbAr's  al-Hullat  oi-Siyard,  fol.  82  et  seq. 
See  also  the  translation  of  al-Makkari  by  Mr.  Gayangos,  vol.  I.  p.  312. 


JAAFAR  IBN  AL-FURAT,  called  also  IBN  HINZABA. 

Abu  'l-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  al-Fadl  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Musa  Ibn 
al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Furat,  and  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  Hin- 
i&hHf  was  vizir  to  the  Ikhshid  ifamily  in  Egypt  during  the  protectorship  of 
K&fAr.  When  Kafur  took  the  sovereign  authority  into  his  own  hands,  he 
served  him  in  the  same  capacity,  and  he  continued  to  act  as  vizir  and  direct  the 
administration  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  provinces  for  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn 
al-Ikshid,  on  the  death  of  Kafur.  He  then  seized  on  a  number  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  empire,  and  extorted  sums  of  money  from  them ;  he  arrested  also 
Yakub  Ibn  Killis,  who  was  (afterwards)  vizir  to  al-Aziz  al^Obaidi,  and  forced 
from  him  a  sum  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  dinars.  Ibn  Killis  was  delivered 
out  of  his  hands  by  the  sharif  Muslim  alHusaini  (1),  in  whose  house  he  lay  con- 
cealed for  a  time,  and  then  fled  secretly  to  Maghrib.  Ibn  al-Furat  was  not,  165 
however,  able  to  satisfy  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Kafurites,  the  Ikhshi- 
dites  (2),  the  Turkish  mercenaries,  apd  the  other  troops,  as  the  persons  who 
had  farmed  out  the  different  branches  of  the  public  revenue  paid  him  nothing. 
His  authority  was  shaken  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  twice  obliged  to  conceal 
himself,  whilst  (a  seditious  multitude)  pillaged  his  palace  and  the  houses  of 
some  of  his  partisans.     About  this  time  Abu  Muhammad  al-Husain  Ibn  Abd 
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Allah  Ibn  Toghj,  prince  of  Ramla  (3),  arrived  at  Misr,  and,  having  arrested 
Ibn  al-Furat,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to  torture  and  inflicted  on  him  a  heavy 
fine.  Al-IIusain  then  appointed  his  own  secretary  al-Hasan  Ibn  Jabir  ar- 
Riahi  (4)  to  the  place  of  vizir,  but  through  the  intercession  of  the  sharif  Mus- 
lim, he  set  Ibn  al-Furat  at  liberty,  and  retired  to  Syria  after  entrusting  him 
again  with  the  government  of  Egypt.  This  happened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  358  (February,  A.  D.  969).  {Ibn  al-Furdt) 
was  learned  himself,  and  loved  learning  in  others ;  he  taught  the  Traditions  on 
the  authority  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Harun  al-Hadrami  {native  of  Hadramaut)  and 
the  Traditionists  of  Baghdad  his  contemporaries;  he  transmitted  them  also  as 
they  had  come  down  to  him  from  Muhammad  Ibn  Said  al-Burjumi,  a  native  of 
Emessa,  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Kharaiti  (5),  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
Bastam,  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ahmad  ad-Daraki  and  Muhammad  Ibn  Omara  Ibn  Hamza 
al-Ispahani.  He  related  having  heard  read  a  Majlis,  or  conference,  composed 
by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Baghawi  (6);  and  that  he  did  not  possess  a 
copy  of  it;  **If  any  one  brings  it  to  me,"  said  he,  '^I  will  make  him  a  rich 
**  man."  When  vizir  of  Egypt,  he  used  to  teach  the  Traditions  by  dictation, 
and  for  that  reason  was  visited  by  eminent  persons  from  distant  countries. 
The  same  motive  induced  the  hdfiz  Abu  '1-Hasan  ad-Darakutni  to  make  the 
journey  from  Irak  to  Egypt;  and  as  the  vizir  had  the  intention  of  composing  a 
Musnad  (7),  he  continued  with  him  till  the  work  was  finished.  Ibn  al-Furat 
wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  proper  and  patronymic  names  of  men  (8),  and  some 
other  works.  The  khatib  Abu  Zakariya  at-Tabrizi  mentions,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  poems  of  al-Mutanabbi,  that  this  poet,  when  he  visited, Egypt,  cele- 
brated the  praises  of  Kafur  and  the  vizir  Ibn  al-Furat  in  the  kastda  of  which 
the  verses  rhyme  in  /?,  and  which  begins  thus  ; 

Your  love  will  appear  whether  you  resist  it  or  not. 

He  named  it  the  Jaafariya  [after  Jaafar  Ibn  al^Furdi),  having  terminated 
one  of  the  verses  with  the  word  Jaafar j  and  inserted  the  words  Ibn  al-Furdt  in 
the  following  line : 

I  should  have  made  a  bracelet  for  the  arm  of  him  who  announced  the  news  of  Ibn 
al-Fur&t's  approach,  and  have  rewarded  the  servant  who  shouted  with  joy. 

As  the  vizir  did  not  satisfy  his  expectations,  he  abstained  from  reciting,  this 
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poem  to  him ;  and  on  selling  out  for  Arrajan  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Adad 
ad- Daw  la t J  at  whose  court  Abu  1-Fadl  Ibn  al^Amid,  the  vizir  of  Rokn  ad-Daw- 
lat,  was  then  residing,  he  changed  the  address  of  the  kasfda^  and  converted  it 
into  a  panegyric  on  Ibn  al-Aniid,  whose  name  he  inserted  in  place  of  Ibu  aJ- 
Furat's.  He  eomposed  some  other  pieces  in  praise  of  Ibn  al-Amid,  but  this  is 
a  splendid  production.  We  shall  insert  here  another  observation  made  by  the 
same  khatib^  where  he  explains  al^Mutanabbi's  kasida  rhyming  in  j^,  w^hich 
contains  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Kufa  and  the  description  of  the  places 
at  which  be  stopped  successively  on  the  wavj  in  this  piece  the  poet  attacks  Kafur 
in  these  terms :  ^^ 

What  are  the  objects  T^hich  raise  the  laughter  of  E^pt,  laughter  which  nearly  re- 
sembles vveeping?  There  is  a  N  aha  lean  from  as-Saw^^d  (9),  who  gives  lessons  on  the 
genealogies  of  the  desert  tribes  (10) ;  and  a  negro  whose  lip  is  half  as  large  as  himself, 
and  whom  they  style  the  moon  of  darkftess.  When  I  praised  that  hippopotamus,  my 
pieces  were  half  poem*  half  incantation  [to  charm  the  brute)  \  and  it  was  not  so  much  to 
praise  him  as  to  satirize  the  human  race  (11). 

On  this  the  khailb  observes,  that  by  the  Nabatean  he  meant  Ibn  al-Furat ^  and 
by  the  negro  Kafur;  but,  after  alh  such  an  attack  does  not  detract  from  their 
merit,  for  the  noblest  characters  have  always  been  subject  both  to  blame  and 

praise. -The  vizir  Abu  'UKasim  al-Maghribi  says  in  his  A  dab  al-Khu%vdss: 

*^ln  a  conversation  with  the  vizir  Ibn  al-Furat,  I  quoted  to  him  passages  from 
**  the  poems  of  al-Mutanabbi,  and  he  betrayed,  by  the  very  excess  of  his  appro- 
*'  bation,  bis  concealed  [hatred]  for  the  poet;  he  was  afraid  of  appearing  like 
*'ooe  who  was  prevented  by  a  feeling  of  private  animosity  from  concurring 
**  with  the  public  opinion  {respecting  al-Muianabbi  s  eminent  talent).  He 
^'  had  been  satirized  by  the  poet,  and  that  was  the  motive  of  his  enmity  towards 
"  him/* — The  birth  of  Ibn  al-Furat  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  Zu  1-Hijja,  A*  H, 
308  (April,  A.  D.  921);  he  died  in  Egypt  on  Sunday,  13lh  of  Safar  (or  of  the 
first  Rabi),  A.  H.  391  (January,  A,D.  1001),  Prayers  were  said  over  him  by 
the  kadi  Husain  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  an-Noman  (12);  and  he  was  interred  in  the 
lesser  Raiafaf  where  his  tomb  is  still  conspicuous. — Tbabit  Ibn  Kurra  says  in 
his  History  (13)  that  Hinzdba  was  the  name  of  his  father*s  mother.  This  word, 
when  used  as  an  appellative  noun,  means  a  short  and  corpulent  female. — The 
hdfiz  Ibn  Asakir  speaks  of  this  vizir  in  his  History  of  Damascus,  and  mentions 
the  following  verses  as  composed  1)V  him  : 

VI 
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He  who  humbleth  his  soul,  preserveth  it  in  repose,  and  passeth  his  nights  free  from 
anguish.    The  storm,  in  its  violence,  throweth  down  only  the  loftiest  trees. 

The  same  writer  says:  *^  He  was  very  beneGcent  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
^'Mekka  and  Medina;  he  purchased  a.  house  in  the  latter  city,  close  to  the 
^^  mosque,  and  separated  by  a  wall  only  from  the  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Prophet. 
'^  He  directed,  by  his  will,  that  he  should  be  buried  iii  this  house,  and  he  en- 
**  joined  the  shartfs  (14)  to  carry  that  into  effect.  When  he  died,  his  bier  was 
"  home  from  Egypt  to  those  two  cities,  and  {on  its  approach  to  Medina)^  the 
'^  sharifs  went  forth  to  meet  it  in  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  they  had 
*'  received.  They  bore  the  body  to  Mekka  and  made  the  pilgrimage  with  it, 
'*  visiting  the  temple,  walking  round  it,  and  stationing  at  Mount  Arafa.  They 
*^  then  brought  the  corpse  to  Medina  and  interred  it  in  the  house  of  which  we 
'*  have  spoken."  This  is  in  contradiction  with  what  I  said  above,  and  God  best 
knows  the  truth !  I  shall  only  observe  that  the  tomb  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I 
myself  have  seen  in  the  Karafa,  bearing  the  following  inscription:  **This  is  the 
**  tomb  of  Abu  '1-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  al-Furat."  I  have  since  found  a  note  in  the 
h  andwriting  of  Abu  'l-Kasim  Ibn  as-Sufi,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  vizir  was 
buried  in  the  audience-hall  of  his  great  palace,  and  that  (he  body  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Medina. 


(1)  The  shartf  AbCi  Jaafar  Muslim  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  TAblr  al-Husaini  (dexcetided  from  al-Htaain 
grandton  of  Muhammad)^  surnamed  also  Muslim  al-Alawi  (descendant  of  AH)  and  AbA  Jaafar  al-Alawi,  was 
an  emir  of  eminent  talents  and  merit;  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  at  the  capture  of  Misr  by  the  troops  of 
the  Fatimite  khalif  al-Moizz  (see  the  life  of  the  kdid  Jawhar),  and  was  treated  with  great  respect  and  fa- 
vour by  that  prince.  Al-Moizz  haying  one  day  found  in  his  palace,  or  on  the  pulpit  of  the  mosque,  a  piece  of 
verse  inviting  him  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  his  descent  from  the  khalif  Ali  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Band  TAhir,  Muslim's  family,  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  his  own,  he  asked  Muslim  to  give  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  to  his  son  al-Aztz.  Muslim  revised  on  the  plea  that  they  were  already  betrothed  to 
relatives  of  his  own  family.  Al-Moizz  was  so  highly  displeased  at  the  rejection  of  his  offer,  that  he  im- 
prisoned Muslim  and  seized  on  his  property.  From  that  period  Muslim  was  never  seen  again;  some  say 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  the  khalif,  and  others  state  that  he  escaped  from  confinement,  but 
perished  in  one  of  the  deserts  of  HijAz.  His  grandson  al-Hasan  became  sultan  of  Mekka.  (See  Vmdai  af- 
Tdlib,  MS.  No.  636,  fol.aoO.) 

(2)  The  KdfSkritu  were  mamliiks  of  KAfUlr,  raised  by  him  to  places  of  high  authority.  JAa  WaMditu 
were  the  mamldks  and  partisans  of  the  Ikhshtde  family. 

(3)  Al-Husain  Ibn  Toghj  had  been  elected  regent  by  the  troops,  during  the  minority  of  his  relation  AbO 
'1-Fawftris  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-lkhshtd.  The  poet  al-Mutanabbi  composed  some  poems  in  his  honour.-^See 
page  110. 
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(4)  In  two  manuscripU  of  Abft  'l-UahAsin's  History  of  Egypt,  this  name  is  written    J  ^^  J I  {(U^Z^Ani). 

(5)  Abd  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar  al-KharftIti,  author  of  the  Makdrimal-Akhldk  and  other  works,  died 
at  JaflTa  or  Askalon  in  A.  H.  328  (A.  D.  039-40). ~(Ad-Dahabi's  Tdrtkh  al-Uldm;  al-T&6.) 

(6)  Ahtk  'l-Kasim  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Baghawi  was  born  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  '214  (A.  D.  829). 
He  was  a  hAfii  of  the  highest  reputation.  Died  A.  H.  317  (A.  D.  929).  He  composed  a  Mojam,  or  catalogue 
of  the  companions  of  Muhammad .— ( Tdrtkk  al-Itldm .   Hajji  Khalifa.) 

(7)  Mutnad;  a  collection  of  Traditions,  each  of  them  accompanied  with  the  names  of  Traditionists  by  whom 
it  had  been  handed  down. 

(8)  A  branch  of  the  science  of  the  Traditions  treats  of  the  Traditionists,  their  names,  country,  credibility, 
etc. 

(9)  Ai-Sawdd;  Babylonian  Irak. 

(10)  That  is;  he  taught  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  ancient  Traditionists. 

(11)  In  praising  ILkttkr  he  satiriied  all  mankind,  for  so  despicable  a  being  as  KAfOr  was  among  the  best  of 
them. 

(12)  Husain  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  an-NomAn  was  grand  kftdi  of  Egypt  under  the  Fatimite  khalif  al-Ha- 
kim,  who  put  him  to  death  A.  H.  395  (A.  D.  iQO!i).—{Expo$e  de  VHistoire  des  Druzes,  tom.  I.  pages 
208,  308,  314,  310.) 

(13)  See  page  290. 

(14)  AfamilyofsAart/*s,  or  descendants  of  Muhammad,  were  then  governors  of  Mekka  and  Medina. 


IBN  AS-SARRAJ  AL-KARI  AL-BAGHDADI. 

Abu  Muhammad  Jaafar  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Jaafar  as- 
Sarrig  (the  saddler)^  sumamed  al-Kari  al-Bagfidadi  (the  Koran-Dreader  of 
Baghdad)^  was  the  chief  hdfiz  and  the  most  learned  man  of  the  age.  He 
composed  some  admirable  works,  such  as  the  Masdri  cd-Osshdk  {Death- 
places  of  Loifers).  He  taught  the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Ali  Ibn  (1) 
Shadan,  Abu  l-Kasim  Ibn  Shahin  (2),  al-Khallal  (3),  al-Barmaki,  al-Kazwini, 
Ibn  Ghailan  (4),  and  others.  His  disciples  were  numerous,  and  among  them  was 
the  Hdfiz  as-Silafi,  who  was  proud  of  citing  the  authority  of  such  a  master, 
although  he  himself  had  met  and  studied  under  the  principal  Traditionists  of 
the  time.  Ibn  as-Sarraj  has  composed  some  good  poetry,  of  which  we  may 
give  the  following  specimen  : 

The  caravan  departed,  and,  from  afifiection  towards  them,  my  tears  gushed  forth. 
The  voice  of  separation  incited  them  to  abandon  the  place  of  their  dwelling,  and  they 
loaded  their  camels.     Say  to  those  travellers  who  have  journeyed  out  of  my  sight, 
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although  they  are  lodged  in  my  heart,  that  they  spilt  my  blood  on  the  morning  of  de- 
parture, although  I  committed  no  crime.  What  harm  would  it  have  done  them,  had 
they  suffered  me  to  quench  my  thirst  for  their  society  with  repeated  draughts? 

16«$     By  the  same  (to  his  mistress) : 

You  promised  to  visit  me  every  month ;  visit  me  now  I  the  month  is  finished,  visit  me  I 
The  space  which  separates  us  extends  from  the  river  al-Moalla  to  the  town  of  Shah- 
rozAr .  The  months  of  your  forced  absence  are  a  reality,  but  the  month  of  our  reunion 
is  an  illusion  (5). 

The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  gives  the  following  lines,  by  (he  same  author,  in  his 
kharida : 

The  hoary-headed  pretender  to  youth  dyes  his  beard  with  woad,  to  prevent  it  from 
giving  him  the  lie. 

Ibn  as-Sarraj  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  year  417,  or  the  beginning  of 
418  (February,  A.  D.  1027);  the  sharifkhn  'l-Mamar  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Ahmad 
Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  al-Ansari  says,  in  his  Wafaydt  asShuyukh  {Obituary^  of  the 
Shaikhs)^  that  his  birth  took  place  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  41 6.  He  died  at  Baghdad 
on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  21stofSafar,  A.  H.  500  (October,  A.D.  1106),  and  was 
buried  at  the  gate  of  Abrez. 


(1)  Id  the  Arabic  text  the  word  ^t  /frnhas  been  uniotentiooally  omitted. 

(2)  The  hifiz  AbA  Hafs  Omar  IbD  Ahmad  al-BaghdAdI,  surnamed  Ibn  Shfthtn,  composed  a  great  number  of 
works;  al-Hus^in,  son  of  the  khalif  aWMuhtadi  Billa,  states  that  they  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty; 
among  the  number  was  a  commentary  on  the  Koran  in  one  thousand  parts,. or  quires;  a  collection  of  authentic 
cated  Traditions  still  more  voluminous;  and  a  historical  work  in  one  hundred  and  6fty  quires:  this  last  is 
mentioned  by  Hajji  Khalifa  under  the  title  of  Kashf  al-Mam&lik  (FlOgel's  edition,  t.  II.  p.  148).  Died  A.H. 
385  (A.D.  995-6).-(AUYAfi.) 

(3)  The  hAflz  Abd  If  uhammad  al-Hasan  Ibn  Muhammad  al-KhallAl  was  a  preacher  and  traditionlst  of  Bagh- 
dad. He  wrote  some  works  and  taught  the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  the  Sahths  of  Bokhari  and  Muslim. 
Died  A.  H.  439  (A.  D.  1047.)-(Al-YAfi.) 

(4)  The  hA6z  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ghailan  died  A.  H.  440  (A.  D.  1048-9).— (AbA  l-FadA.) 

(5)  The  original  is  remarkable  for  an  ingenious  play  upon  words,  by.  which  the  poet  is  enabled  to  terminate 
each  of  the  three  verses  with  the  syllables  shahrogHLri.  In  the  second  line,  however,  he  has  committed  a 
fault;  for  ShahroxHry  the  name  of  the  town,  is  in  the  accusative  case^  and  should  be  pronounced  ShahroxHra, 

-(Ai-yAa.) 


I  • 
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ABU  'L-MAASHAR  AL-BALKHL 

Abu  1-Maashar  (1)  Jaafar  Urn  Muhammad  Ibn  Omar  aUBalkhi  {native  of 
Balkh)^  the  celebrated  astrologer ^  was  the  great  master  of  his  age  in  that  art. 
He  composed  a  number  of  ms true tivc  works  on  the  science  of  tlie  stars,  such  as  the 
Mudkhii (introduction)^  the  Zaij  {astronomical  tables) ^  the  Oldf  {thousands) (2) f 
etc.  He  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his  divinations.  I  have  read  in  a  collection 
of  anecdotes,  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  a  prince  who  wished  to  arrest  one  of 
the  great  olTicers  of  his  kingdom,  who  had  committed  some  crime  and  then  con- 
cealed himself  through  fear  of  punishment.  As  this  oflicer  was  aware  tliat  Abu 
'1-Maashar  would  discover  him  by  means  of  the  operations  which  he  employed 
for  finding  out  treasures  and  things  hidden »  he  thought  of  doing  something  to 
bewilder  the  astrologer  and  bafTle  his  penetration;  and  he  remained  therefore 
some  days  seated  on  a  golden  mortar  which  he  had  placed  in  a  vessel  containing 
blood.  The  prince,  being  unable  to  discover  him,  notwithstanding  the  strictest 
perquisitions,  sent  for  Abu  '1-Maashar  and  ordered  him  to  employ  his  usual  pro- 
cesses and  find  out  in  what  place  the  oflicer  was;  the  astrologer,  after  erecting 
a  scheme  by  which  he  might  make  the  discoverVj  remained  for  a  time  in  silent 
amazement;  and  on  the  prince's  asking  him  the  cause,  replied  that  what  he  saw 
was  most  extmordinary ;  the  man  whom  they  Mished  to  discover  was  on  a  moun- 
tain of  gold,  which  mountain  was  in  a  sea  of  blood.  *'  And  I  know  not/'  said 
the  astrologerj  "of  any  place  in  the  world  such  as  that."  On  this,  the  prince 
ordered  him  to  observe  anew  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  and  examine  again  by 
means  of  another  scheme.  The  result  was  the  same,  and  Abu  'I-Maashar  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  met  with  the  like  before.  The  prince,  having  lost  all 
hopes  of  discovering  the  offender  by  this  means,  declared  by  proclamation  that 
he  would  pardon  tlie  man  and  the  person  who  harlioured  him ;  and  be  gave 
public  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  The  olficer'a  appi^hensions 
being  dius  allayed,  he  left  his  hiding-place  and  presented  himself  before  the 
prince,  who,  on  learning  from  him  where  and  in  what  manner  he  had  been 
concealed,  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  artifice  he  had  employed  and  the 
skill  of  Abu  '1-Maashar  in  making  the  discovery* — Other  anecdotes  are  related 
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JAAFAR  IBN  SHAMS  AL-KHILAFAT. 

Abu  '1-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  Shams  al-Khilafat  {sun  of  the  khalifat)  Abi  Abd  Allah 
Muhammad  Ibn  Shams  al-Khilafat  al-Mukhtar  al-Afdali,  surnamed  Majd 
al-Mulk  {glory  of  the  kingdom)^  was  a  poet  of  talent  and  celebrity.  He  wrote 
a  great  deal,  and  books  transcribed  by  him  are  in  high  request  for  the  elegance 
of  the  handwriting  and  their  correctness.  Some  of  his  works  are  compilations, 
and  contain  pieces,  the  elegance  of  which  proves  the  goodness  of  the  {taste  which 
presided  at  their)  selection.  His  collected  poetical  works  are  of  considerable 
merit;  the  following  passage,  composed  by  him,  I  found  in  his  own  hand- 
writing : 

Distress  is  followed  by  happiness,  and  soon  perhaps  may  be  heard  the  harbinger  of 
speedy  bliss.  Consider  also  that  the  evil  which  ceaseth  is  preferable  to  joy  just  passing 
away. 

The  following  lines  were  made  by  him  on  Ibn  Shukr  Abu  Muhammad  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  Ali  (1 ),  vizir  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil  and  of  his  son  al-Malik  al-Kamil : 

Fear  induces  people  to  praise  thee  with  their  tongues,  and  they  pronounce  in  your 
presence  the  highest  eulogiums.  I  may  yet  live,  however,  to  see  the  time  in  which 
those  tongues  shall  be  loosened  (2)  (and  speak  the  truth) . 

One  of  our  literary  men  at  Cairo  told  me,  in  reciting  these  verses,  that  they 
were  by  Ibn  Shams  al-Khilafat ;  but  I  met  with  them  afterwards  in  an  old  book 
containing  a  collection  of  different  pieces,  and  there,  the  author  is  not  named. 
The  peculiar  cast  of  Ibn  Shams  al-Khilafat's  poetry  merits  approbation.  He 
was  born  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  543  (A.  D.  1148],  and  died  on  the 
12th  Muharram,  622  (January,  A.D.  1125),  at  a  place  called  al-Kum  al-Ahmar 
(the  red  mound)  outside  Cairo. — j4fdaliis  a  title  given  to  the  persons  who  were 
in  the  service  of  al-Afdal  Amir  al-Juyush,  {the  i^izir)  of  Egypt.  Shams  al-Khi- 
lafat, this  poet's  father,  was  bom  A.  H.  520  (A.  D.  1126),  and  died  in  Zu  '1- 
Hijja,  569  (A.D.  1174). 

(1)  See  page  196,  note  (16). 

(2)  Literally  :  Thiokest  thou  that  time  may  delay  the  term  of  my  Iife«  so  that  I  may  live  till  th(<  loosening 
of  the  tongues  7 
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THE  EMIR  JAABAR. 


The  emir  Jaabar  IbnSabik  al-Kushairi,  su roamed  Sabik  ad-din  (the  surpasser 
in  r€ligion)/i$  ihe  person  after  whom  the  castle  of  Jaabar  obtained  its  name;  but 
the  sole  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure  respecting  him  amounts 
only  to  this  :  he  was  advanced  in  age  and  blind;  he  had  two  sons  who  robbed  on 
the  highway  and  rendered  the  roads  dangerous;  the  castle  continued  in  his  t6B 
possession  till  taken  from  him  by  the  sultan  Malak  Shah  son  of  Alp  Arslan 
(whose  Hfe  shall  be  given).  Jaabar  was  killed  afierwards  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  464  (A,  D.  1071-2).  These  particulars  I  found  in  a  historical  work, 
but  some  doubts  remain  on  my  mind  as  to  their  exactness;  for  the  sultan 
Malak  Shah  did  not  come  to  the  throne  till  the  death  of  his  father  Alp  Arslan, 
who  was  slain  A.  H,  465  (A.  D.  1072);  unless,  indeed  we  suppose  that  he  look 
the  castle  in  his  father *s  lifetime,  and  was  then  acting  as  his  lieutenant*  The 
dale  of  Jaabar's  death  may  however  be  erroneous,  —  My  object  in  noticing 
this  dilTjcuky  was  to  prevent  the  reader  from  supposing  that  the  fault  origi- 
nated with  me,  or  that  I  passed  over  it  without  perceiving  it;  but  I  have  been 
since  enabled  to  verify  the  circumstance,  and  I  Gnd  that  Malak  Shah,  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Aleppo,  A.  IL  479,  look  this  castle,  and  put  Jaabar  to  death  on 
being  informed  of  his  evil  conduct-  It  was  also  named  ad-Dausariya  after  its 
founder  Dawsar,  a  page  of  an-Noman  Ibn  al-Mundir,  king  of  Ilira,  who  had 
placed  him  there  to  guard  the  Syrian  frontier  {1}. — The  word  Jaabar  signiQes 
in  Arabic  short  and  (hick,  ' 

(1)  See,  however,  Frejtag's  proverbs  of  al^Maid5iih  p-  lOB- 


NASIR  AD-DIN  JAKAR. 


Abu  Said  Jakar  Ibn  Yakub  al-Hamadani  {natipe  of  ffamaddn),  and  sur- 
named  Nasir  ad-din  (defender  of' religion),  was  governor  of  Mosul,  having  been 
appointed  by  Imad  ad-din  Zinki,  lord  of  Mosul,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  as 
his  lieutenant  in  that  city.  He  was  tyrannic,  unjust,  a  sheddcr  of  blood,  and  a 
violator  of  property.     Having  strenglhened  the  walls  of  Mosul,  he  was  admiring 

42 
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the  solidity  of  their  construction,  when  a  madman  cried  out  to  him  in  these 
sensible  terms :  ^^  Are  you  able  to  build  a  wall  which  may  arrest  the  course  of 
'*  approaching  fate?" — During  his  government,  Mosul  was  closely  besieged  for 
a  time  by  thekhalif  al-Mustarshid;''but  Jakar,  who  had  already  fortiGed  and 
entrenched  the  city,  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  khalif,  frustrated  his  efforts,  and 
forced  him  to  retire.  This  was  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  527  (July, 
A.  D.  1 133).  Farrukh  Shah  (1)  al-Khafaji,  a  son  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Mahmud, 
was  then  at  Mosul ;  but  it  is  stated  by  Ibn  al-Athir,  in  his  History  of  the  Atabeks, 
that  theKhafaji  who  was  at  Mosul  during  these  events,  was  Alp  Arslan  {another) 
son  of  [the^  sultan)  Mahmiid.  This  young  prince  had  been  conGded  to  the  care 
of  Zinki,  who  received,  for  that  reason,  the  title  of  Atdheh:  this  words  means  a 
bringer  up  of  princes;  atd  in  Turkish  signifying /ii/A^r,  and  bek^  emir.  As  Jakar 
was  frequently  in  opposition  to  al-Khafaji  and  thwarted  him  in  his  projects,  the 
latter  tcJok  the  opportunity  of  Zinki's  departure  for  the  siege  of  al-Bira,  to 
arrange,  with  some  of  his  partisans,  a  plot  for  the  death  of  Jakar.  On  the  8th, 
or  (according  to  some)  on  Thursday,  9th  of  Zu  '1-Kaada^  A.  H.  539  (May,  A.  D. 
1145),  Jakar  proceeded  to  the  palace,  that  he  might  pay  his  salutations  to  the 
prince;  and  was  there  attacked  and  slain  by  the  conspirators.  Zinki  then  ap- 
pointed a  new  governor  named  Zain  ad*din  Ali  Ibn  Baktikin,  who  was  father  to 
Muzaflar  ad*dtn,  lord  of  Arbela :  Zain  ad-din  was  an  upright  man,  and  governed 
his  subjects  with  justice.  Zinki,  on  his  return  to  Mosul,  confiscated  Jakar*s 
property,  seized  on  his.  treasures,  and  extorted  large  sums  from  his  relations  and 
the  persons  in  his  service.  Jakar  had  nominated  to  a  place  of  authority  in 
Mosul  one  al-Kazwini,  a  wicked  wretch,  whose  tyrannical  conduct  excited 
general  complaint;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  appoint  another,  named  Omar 
169  Ibn  Shikia,  whose  administration  was  also  very  bad :  on  this,  the  following 
lines  were  composed  by  a  native  of  Mosul,  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad 
Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Shakaka,  who  died  A.  H.  533  (A.  D.  1138-9). 

O,  Nastr  ad-dtnl  0,  Jakar!  a  thousand  Kazwhiis  rather' than  one  Omar  I    If  God 
flung  Omar  down  to  hell,  hell  would  complain  of  his  wickedness. 

— Jakar  is  ja  foreign  name,  and  I  believe  that  he  himself  was  a  mamluk. 
(1)  This  name  is  also  written  t^JL  ^^i  Fari^kh  ShUi. 
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JAMIL  THE  POET. 

Abu  Amr  Jamil,  the  celebrated  poet  and  the  lover  of  Buthaina,  was  son  of 
Abd  Allab  Ibn  \lamar  Ilm  Siibah  Ihti  Zabyan  Ibn  Hunfi  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Haram 
Ibn  Dubba  Ibn  Abd  Ibn  Kaibir  Ibn  Ozra  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  [ludaim  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn 
Laith  Ibn  Sud  Ibn  Aslam  Ibn  Albaf  Ibn  Kudaa>  Jamil  was  one  of  the  famou.s 
Arabian  lovei^:  his  passion  for  Bulhaina  commenced  when  he  was  a  boy;  on 
attaining  manhood  he  asked  her  in  marriage,  hut  met  wiih  a  refusal,  and  he 
then  composed  verses  in  her  honour  and  visited  her  secretly  at  Wadi  M-Kura(1)j 
where  she  resided.  His  jwctical  compos i lions  are  so  well  known,  ihat  it  is 
needless  to  quote  any  of  them*  Ibn  Asakir  relates,  in  his  history  of  Damascus, 
that  a  person  said  to  Jamil:  *'If  you  read  the  Koran,  it  would  be  more  profil- 
"  able  for  you  than  composing  poetry;'*  to  which  Jamil  replied;  *' There  is 
*'  Ans  Ibn  Malik  (2)  who  tells  me  that  the  Blessed  Prophet  said  ;  *  M^isdom  is 
**  certainly  [io  be  extracted)  from  some  poetry/  ''  Jamil  and  fiuthaina,  who 
w^as  surnamed  0mm  Abd  al-Malik,  both  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ozra^  beauty 
and  true  love  aliounded  in  that  tribe:  it  was  said  to  an  Arab  of  the  Desertj 
a  membtr  of  the  tribe  of  Ozra  :  **  What  is  ihe  matter  with  your  hearts?  They 
**  are  as  the  hearts  of  birds,  and  dissolve  away  like  salt  in  water*  Why  have 
'*  you  not  more  firmness?"  To  this  the  other  replied:  ''\Ve  see  eyes  of  which 
"you  do  not  sec  the  like/'— Another  Arab  being  asked  to  what  family  he 
belonged,  made  this  answer:  "I  am  of  a  people  who,  when  they  are  in  love, 
**  die/'  A  girl,  who  heard  him  say  this,  exclaimed  :  ^*  By  the  Lord  of  the 
^'  Kaaba!  This  man  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Ozra/'— The  author  of  the  Kiidb 
al-Aglidni  snys;  ^VKuthaiyr^  the  lover  of  Azza,  banded  down  by  tracKtion  the 
**  poems  of  Jamil;  Jamil  handed  down  those  of  Iludba  Ibn  Khashram  (3); 
'*  Hudba,  those  of  Iluraiya;  Hutaiya  (4),  those  of  Zuhair  Ibn  Abi  Salma  (5),  and 
"  of  his  sdh  Kaab  Ibn  Zuhair/'     The  following  verses  are  by  Jamil: 

You  told  me,  my  two  friends  (6),  ttiat  TaimA  (7)  was  the  abode  of  (my  muirtM]  Laila 
when  stimmer  once  set  in  [8).  But  now  ilu^  months  of  summer  have  passed  away  from 
us;  why  then  does  absence  cast  Laila  into  {dulani)  regions? 

Some  persons  insert  these  verses  in  a  kctfida  by  Majnun,  the  lover  of  Laila  (9), 
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but  they  are  not  by  him. — Taima  was,  a  station  frequented  solely  by  the  tribe  of 
Ozra. — In  the  same  poem  from  which  these  Verses  are  taken^  Jamil  says: 

Yon  have  continued,  0  Buthaina!  [to  torment  me,)  so  that  the  turtle-dove  would 
sympathize  with  me,  were  I,  in  the  ardour  of  my  passion,  to  awaken  its  complaints  with 
mine.  The  jealousy  of  spies  only  increased  my  love,  and  the  prohibitions  of  my  friends 
only  made  me  persevere.  The  distance  which  separates  us  has  not  rendered  me  indif- 
ferent, andvweary  nights  have  not  forced  me  to  renounce  you.  0  thou  whose  lips  are 
a  sweet  source,  knowest  thou  not  that  I  languish  with  thirst  on  the  day  in  which  I  see 
not  thy  face.  I  often  feared  that  death  might  surprize  me  whilst  my  soul  needed  thee, 
as  still  it  does. 

170  Kuthaiyr,  the  lover  of  Azza,  used  to  say :  '*By  Allah !  Jamil  was  the  best  poet 
"  among  the  Arabs  when  he  said :  Vou  told  me,  my  two  friends,  etc*  —  The 
following  lines  are  by  Jamil : 

I  conceal  the  secret  of  my  love  (10],  and  should  feel  happy  were  you  to  know  that  you 
are  [ever]  remembered  with  sincere  [afftction)^  and  that  the  day  in  which  I  meet  you 
not,  nor  see  your  messenger,  seems  to  me  like  months.  Were  it  impossible  for  us  to 
meet  again  one  day,  Othen,  may  I  meet  a  speedy  death  I 

From  the  same  poem : 

Whilst  I  live,  my  heart  shall  love  thee;  and  if  I  die,  my  ghost  (11)  shall  flit  after  thine 
among  the  tombs.  I  look  towards  thee  for  the  fulfilment  of  thy  promise,  as  the  poor 
looketh  [imploringly)  towards  the  rich.  Other  debts  are  paid,  but  there  is  a  debtor 
who  keeps  no  engagement  with  us,  and  who  yet  is  not  pressed  [by  us).  Thou  and  thy 
promise  are  as  the  lightning  of  a  cloud  which  withholds  its  genial  rains. 

From  another  of  Jamil's  kasidas : 

When  I  said:  ''O  Buthaina!  what  is  this  passion  which  causeth  my  death?*'  she 
replied:  ''It  is  deeply  rooted  and  will  augment."  When  I  said:  ''Buthaina!  restore 
"  to  me  a  portion  of  my  reason,  so  that  I  may  live!"  she  replied:  "  That  [which  thou 
desirest)  is  far  beyond  thy  reach !" 

By  the  same : 

Did  the  jealous  spy  who  observes  my  conduct  know  with  how  slight  a  favour  Bu- 
thaina TX)uld  make  me  happy,  his  envious  passions  would  repose,  (i  wordjrom  Aer,)  a 
no  or  an  unless  suffices  to  content  me;  vain  desires,  hopes  long  deferred  and  at  last 
deluding  my  expectations,  the  sight  of  her  for  an  instant,  the  year  which  begins  and 
ends  without  my  meeting  her;  [such  are  the  enjoyments  for  which  I  am  envied,) 

By  the  same: 

I  should  blush  with  shame  were  I  seen  to  love  one  whom  another  had  already  loved. 
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or  were  anolher  to  be  loved  (61^  my  mislms)  after  me.  [I  should  recoil]  from  sipping 
at  thy  lips*  if  love  existed  no  longer;  I  should  reject  thy  attachment,  were  it  feeble, 
I  avoid  a  troubled  source  at  vhich  many  have  drunk  before. 

By  the  san^e : 

{Misgimngs  are)  far  from  him  who  desirelh  nothing,  and  near  to  him  who  has  some- 
thing to  desire.    **  O  Jamfl,"  said  Bulliaina,  "thou  makesl  me  doubt  of  thy  fidelity;" 
and  I  replied :  *'0  iJuthaina!  each  of  us  giveih  the  other  cause  of  doubt*  but  of  us  tw^o  ill 
"  the  most  to  be  doubled  is  the  person  who  betrayeih  confidence  and  keepelb  not  se- 
**  crets  when  far  from  the  beloved/' 

Kuthaiyr,  the  lover  of  Azza,  related  llie  following  anecdote:  *'I  was  once  met 
**  by  Jamil,  the  lover  of  Buthaina,  who  said  to  me:  *  Where  dost  diou  come 
**  from?'  and  1  answered ;  ^^From  the  tent  of  the  father  of  the  beloved  ;  " — mean- 
ing Buthaina, — "  'And  whither,' said  he,  'art  thou  going?'  I  answered:  *To 
*'  the  beloved;' ''  —  meaning  Azza.  "  'Thou  must  go  back  again/  said  Jamil, 
*'  *and  obtain  from  Buthaina  that  she  appoint  a  place  where  I  may  meet  her.' 
'*  I  answered :  'I  have  just  seen  her  this  moment,  and  I  should  be  ashamed  to  go 
*'  back/ — *Thou  must  surely  do  it!'  said  Jamth  *Wben/  said  I,  Midst  thou 
**  last  see  Buthaina?' — *At  the  beginning  of  summer/  he  replied  ;  '  the  lower 
*'  part  of  Wadi  d-Daum  {palm-tree  s^alley)  was  watered  by  a  shower,  and  she 
"  went  out  with  a  servant-girl  to  wash  clothes:  she  did  not  at  first  know  me, 
**  and  seized  a  cloak  out  of  the  water  to  cover  herself;  hut  the  girl  recognized 
**  me,  and  Buthaina  replaced  the  cloak  in  the  water.  We  conversed  for  an 
*'hour,  till  the  sun  had  set,  and  I  then  asked  her  to  appoint  a  place  of  meeting, 
*'  but  she  answered  that  her  family  was  removing,  and  I  have  not  met  her 
**  since;  nor  found  a  trusty  person  whom  1  might  send  to  her/  —  '  Wouldst 
**  thou  that  I  go/  said  I,  'to  the  camp  of  her  tribe,  and  recite^  as  if  undesign- 
*'  edly,  some  verses  in  ^Yhich  I  may  hint  at  this  circumstance,  in  case  I  find 
*'  it  impossible  to  speak  to  her  in  private?'  —  *  Yes/  replied  Jamil,  'that  is  a 
"  good  plan/  I  then  set  out  and  made  my  camel  kneel  down  in  their  camp, 
"  and  her  father  said  to  me:  *Son  of  my  brother!  what  hringeth  thee  back  ?* — 
if  'There  are  some  verses/  1  replied,  'which  I  have  just  happened  to  compose, 
'*  and  I  w^ish  to  submit  them  to  thee.' — ^'Let  us  have  them/  said  he.  I  then 
"  recited  these  verses  in  Buthaina's  hearing: 

'  I  said  to  her :  '0  Azza !  I  send  my  companion  to  thee,  (and  he  is  a  trti&ty  messenger,) 
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'  so  that  thou  mayest  fix  a  place  where  we  may  meet,  and  thai  thou  mayest  tell  me  what 
'  I  am  to  do.    The  last  time  I  met  thee  was  in  W&di  'd-Daum,  when  clothes  were  washing  / 

''Then  Buthaiaa  struck  the  curtain  behind  which  she  was,  and  said:  ^  Go 
"  away!  go  away!* — ^  What  is  the  matter,  Bulhaina?'  said  her  father. — *  It  is 
,  *'  ^  dog,'  replied  she,  *  which  has  come  to  me  from  behind  the  hill,  now  that 
*'  the  people  are  asleep.'  She  then  said  to  her  girl:  *Let  us  go  to  the  palm- 
**  trees  [Daunidt)  and  gather  wood  to  cook  a  sheep  for  Kuthaiyr.' — *No,'  said  I, 
^'  ^I  am  in  too  much  haste  to  wait.'  I  then  returned  to  Jamil  and  told  him 
'*  what  had  passed,  and  he  said:  'The  place  of  meeting  is  at  the  palm-trees.' 
*'  Then  Buthaina  went  forth  with  her  female  companions  to  the  palm-trees,  and 
**  I  went  to  them  with  Jamil:  the  lovers  did  not  separate  till  morning  dawned, 
*'  and  I  never  saw  a  more  virtuous  meeting,  nor  two  persons  who  knew  so  well 
'*  what  passed  in  each  other's  hearts ;  I  know  not  which  of  the  two  was  the  more 
*'  discerning." — The  hdfiz  Abu  'l-Kasim  Ibn  Asakir  says  in  his  great  History: 
^'  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al-Anbari  states  that  the  following  verses  were  recited  to  him 
*'  by  his  father  as  having  been  composed  by  Jamil  Ibn  Mamai',  but  they  are  also 
"  attributed  to  other  poets : 

*I  ceiised  not  my  search  to  find  the  tribe  [of  my  hdoved)^  and  I  followed  their  scat- 
*  tered  bands  till  I  rode  (my  camel)  up  to  the  inmate  of  the  palanquin  (12) .  I  approached 
'  her  tent  by  stealth  and  entered  by  the  secret  passage ;  her  smooth  finger-lips,  stained 
'  with  hinna^  were  passed  over  my  liead  that  she  might  recognize  me,  and  she  said: 
'  ''By  the  life  of  my  brother,  and  the  kindness  of  my  father  1  1  shall  awake  the  family 
'  unless  thou  withdrawest.^'  Struck  with  fear  at  her  words,  I  was  retiring,  when  she 
'  smiled,  and  I  knew  that  her  oath  would  not  be  kept.  I  then  took  her  by  the  ringlets 
'  and  kissed  her  lips,  with  the  pleasure  that  the  man  whose  throat  is  parched  with  in- 
'  toxication,  drinks  the  cool  water  of  a  spring  (13).' 

172  The  kadi  Harun  Ibn  Abd  Allah  (14)  says:  '* Jamil  came  to  Egypt  with  the 
"  intention  of  reciting  to  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Marwan  (1 5)  a  poem  composed  by  him 
'^  in  his  honour:  this  governor  admitted  him  into  his  presence,  and,  after  hear- 
''ing  Jamil's  eulogistic  verses  and  rewarding  him  generously,  asked  him  con- 
^^  cerning  his  love  for  Buthaiiia,  and  was  told  of  his  ardent  and  painful  passion. 
"  He,  on  this,  promised  to  unite  him  to  her,  and  bid  him  stop  in  Misr,  where 
"  he  assigned  him  a  habitation  and  furnished  him  with  all  he  required.  But  Jamil 
**  died  there  very  shortly  after,  in  A.H.  82  (A.D.  701)."— Az-Zubair  Ibn  al-Bak- 
kar  says  that  the  following  anecdote  was  related  to  him  by  Abbas  Ibn  Sahl  as- 
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Saidi:  ^'When  in  Syrian  I  met  one  pf  my  friends^  "who  said  to  me:  'Would 
^'  you  like  to  see  Jamil?  he  is  sick ;  let  us  go  and  visit  him.'  On  entering,  we 
''  found  him  near  his  last^  and  on  seeing  me  he  said:  '  0  Ibn  Sahl!  what  sayest 
"  thou  of  a  man  who  never  drank  wine,  nor  committed  fornication  nor  murder  j 
'*  who  never  stole,  and  who  beareth  witness  that  there  is  no  god  but  the 'only 
^^  God.'  My  answer  was  :  'I  think  that  he  has  attained  salvation ,  and  hope  that 
*'he  will  enter  paradise;  who  is  that  man?' — *It  is  I;'  replied  Jamil. — *By 
"  Allah!'  said  I,  'I  do  not  think  that  thou  wilt  gain  salvation  after  having  cele- 
*'  brated,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  charms  of  Buthaina.' — *  May  I  be  de- 
"  prived  of  the  intercession  of  Muhammad  {on  the  day  of  judgment^'  said  he; 
"  —  I  that  am  now  entering  into  the  first  day  of  the  life  to  come,  and  am  in  the 
'*  last  day  of  my  life  in  this  world ;  —if  I  ever  placed  my  hand  on  her  with  an 
**  improper  intention!'  We  did  not  quit  him  till  he  expired."  It  is  stated, 
however,  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Ahwazi,  that  he  fell  «ick  and 
died  in  Egjrpt;  and  that  during  his  illness  he  was  visited  by  Ibn  Sahl  as-Saidi; 
he  then  relates  the  anecdote  just  given  :  God  knows  which  statement  is  correct. 
The  following  relation  is  given  in  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdm  on  the  authority  of 
al-Asmai:  '^  A  person  who  was  present  at  the  death  of  Jamil  in  Egypt  relates 
^'  that  the  poet  called  him  and  said:  Mf  I  give  you  all  I  leave  after  me,  will 
**  you  perform  one  thing  which  I  shall  enjoin  you?' — 'By  Allah!  yes,'  said  the 
'^  other. — ^When  I  am  dead,'  said  Jamil,  ^take  this  cloak  of  mine  and  put  it 
**  aside,  but  keep  every  thing  else  for  yourself;  then  go  to  Buthaina's  tribe,  and 
^^  when  you  are  near  them,  saddle  this  camel  of  mine  and  mount  her;  then  put 
^^  on  my  cloak  and  rend  it,  and,  mounting  on  a  hill,  shout  out  these  verses : 

'  A  messenger  hath  openly  (16)  proclaimed  the  death  of  Jamil !  He  has  now  a  dwell- 
*  ing  in  Egypt  from  which  he  will  never  return.  There  was  a  time  when,  intoxicated 
'  with  love,  he  trained  his  mantle  proudly  in  the  fields  and  palm-groves  of  W&di  'J- 
'  Kura  I    Arise,  Buthaina  I  and  lament  aloud;  weep  for  the  best  of  all  thy  lovers  T 

'^I  did  what  Jamil  ordered,  and  had  scarcely  finished  the  verses,  when  Bu- 
^'  thaina  came  forth,  beautiful  as  the  moon  when  it  appears  from  behind  a  cloud : 
''she  was  muffled  in  a  cloak,  and,  on  coming  up  tome,  she  said:  'Man!  it 
'^  what  thou  sayest  be  true,  thou  hast  killed  me;  if  false,  thou  hast  dishonouredi 
*'  me!'  I  replied:  'By  Allah!  I  only  tell  the  truth;'  and  I  showed  her  the  cloak 
"  which  Jamil  had  given  me.    On  seeing  it,  she  uttered  a  loud  cry  and  beat 
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"  her  face,  and  the  women  of  the  tribe  gathered  around,  weeping  with  her  and 
'^  lamenting  his  death.  Her  force  at  length  failed  her,  and  she  swooned  away. 
*^  After  some  time  she  revived  and  said : 

'  Never  for  a  single  instant  shall  I  feel  consolation  for  the  loss  of  Jamil ;  that  time 

*  shall  never  come.    Since  thou  art  dead,  O  Jamil,  son  of  Hamar !  the  pains  of  life  and 

*  its  pleasnres  are  the  same  to  me.' 

(These  verses  have  been  already  given  (see  page  87)  in  the  life  of  the  hdfiz  as- 
Silafi.} — **  I  never  saw  man  nor  woman  weep  more  than  those  I  saw  that  day." 

(1)  WAdi  1-Kora  is  the  niime  of  a  delicious  yallej  Dear  Medina,  much  celebrated  by  the  poets. 

(2)  A  celebrated  compauioD  of  the  Prophet.    See  page  235,  note  (7). 

rS)  Hudba  Ibn  Khashram  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  A  Amir  Jhn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  DubyAn.  He  liyed  in  the 
first  century  of  Islamism,  and  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  among  the  Arabs.  In  a  pilgrimage 
made  by  him  to  Mekka  with  some  of  hit  family,  he  had  a  dispute  with  liAda  Ibn  Zaid,  one  of  his  relations, 
and  killed  hiro.  Satd  Ibn  al-A&si,  the  governor  of  Medina,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  sent  before  the 
khalif  Moawia.  hTs  poetical  reputation  was  so  great  that  Moawia  did  all  he  could  to  save  him,  but  the  fkmily 
of  ZiAda  would  consent  to  no  arrangement,  and  refused  with  disdain  the  legal  ransom,  though  augmented  to 
ten  times  its  amount:  they  insisted  that  Hudba  should  be  kept  in  prison  till  the  majority  of  ZiAda*s  son, 
al-MiswAr,  to  whom,  as  the  nearest  heir,  pertained  the  right  of  avenging  ZiAda*8  blood,  Hadba  remained  in 
prison  for  some  years,  and  excited  general  sympathy  by  his  conduct,  but  the  family  of  hia  victim  was  impla- 
cable, and  al-MiswAr,  on  coming  of  age,  beheaded  him  in  the  presence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medina.— A  very 
full  and  curious  narrative  of  this  event  is  given  in  the  HamAsa,  p.  233  «<  sag. 

(4)  See  page  209,  note  (IS). 

(5)  This  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the  seven  Moallakat;  his  son  Kaab  was  outlawed  by.  Muhammad,  but  re- 
ceived his  pardon  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hijra,  after  reciting  to  the  Prophet  the  celebrated  poem  called  the 
Borda.    An  account  of  his  life  is  given  by  professor  Frey tag  in  his  edition  of  that  poem. 

(6)  See  page  115,  note  (1). 

(7)  TaimA  is  situated  on  the  frontier  between  Arabia  and  Syria. 

(8)  Literally:  When  summer  had  cast  anchor.^The  nomadic  tribes  ciiHoved  towards  the  north  in  summer, 
and  Laila's  family,  which  probably  frequented  HijAi  in  the  cool  seasons,  went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  TairoA, 
that  they  might  feed  their  flocks  in  a  more  temperate  region,  when  the  heat  had  dried  up  the  herbage  in  the 
station  where  they  had  passed  the  winter. 

(9)  See  M.  de  Saey's  Anthologie  grammatiealet  p.  IIM). 

(10)  Literally:  I  keep  your  secret;  that  is,  the  secret  of  my  love  for  you. 

(11)  Literally:  My  owl.    See  le  Diwdn  dCAmro  'l-Kais,  p.  8 ;  and  M.  de  Saey's  Anthologie,  p.  213. 

(12)  Literally :.  To  the  female  brought  up  in  the  palanquin  {haudaj).  This  may  mean  that  she  was  accus- 
tomed, from  her  childhood,  to  travel  in  a  haudaj,  and  that  her  parents  were  too  carefril  of  her  to  let  her 
walk  or  expose  her  to  the  sun.  The  haudaj  is  a  sort  of  covered  chair,  closed  in  front  by  a  curtain  and  borne 
on  a  camel. 

(13)  Al-TAfi  speaks  of  Jamil  in  his  annals  and  gives  these  verses,  but  he  suppresses  the  last  for  its  inde- 
cency, as  he  says. 
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(14)  Harikn  llin  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Mahanmad.  a  deseendant  frooi  the  tribe  of  Koraidi,  and  a  dative  of  Medtnap 
was  a  juriscoosult  of  the  sect  of  M&llk.  He  entered  Egypt,  A.  H.  217  (A.  D.  8S2),  where  he  filled  the  fiioe- 
tions  of  k&di  till  he  was  deposed,  A.  H.  227  (A.  D.  841-2),  after  having  adminbtered  for  eight  years  and  sii 
months.  He  then  retired  to  Irak,  and  settled  at  Sarr-man-raa,  where  he  died  in  the  month  of  ShAblin,  A.H. 
282  (A.]).  847).HA1-Askal&ni's  Hi^^ry  ofth^hddU  of  Egypt,  MS.  No.  681.) 

(15)  Ab(k  '1-Asbl  Abd  al-Aztz  Ibn  Marw&n  Ibn  al-Hakam  succeeded  Abd  ar-Rabm&n  Ibn  Okb&  as  j^ovemor 
of  Egypt,  A.  H.  88  (A.  D.  684-8.)  He  died  in  office.  A.  H.  86  (A.  D.  708).  and  bad  for  successor  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Abd  al-M alik.-(Al-Makrtzi's  Khitat;  Abii  l-MahJisin's  NujUm.) 

(18)  Openly,  the  Arable  says;  wlthoul  naming  bim  by  bis  iomame.  The  aame  surname  was  often  borne 
by  many  persons,  and  of  course  it  would  be  di(Pcult  to  know  wblcb  of  them  was  naeant  by  it. 


ABU  OSAMA  JUNADA. 


Abu  Osama  Junada  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Azdi  ai-dlarawi  (belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  jizd  and  a  naiwe  of  Herat) :  thia  philologer  possessed  a  mbst  extensive 
acquaintauQe  with  pure  Arabic,  and  transmitted  much  of  that  knowledge  (to  his 
disciples) ;  he  knew  what  terms  of  the  language  had  become  obsolete  aiyd  those 
which  were  still  in  general  use,  and  during  his  lifetime  he  was  without  an  equal 
in  that  science.  A  close  intimacy  and  friendship  subsisted  between  him,  the 
hdfiz  :Abd  al-Ghani  al-Misri,  and  Abi!^  'l-Hasan  (1)  Ali  Ibn  Sulaim&n  al-Antaki 
(native  of  AtUiocK)^  who  was  a  grammarian  and  a  teachte  of  the  reading  of  the 
Koran.  They  used  to  meet  in  the  college  {Dar  al^Ilm)  (2)  and  hold  literary 
discussions,  till  two  of  them,  Abik  Osama  Junada  and  Abik  "l-Hasan  al-Antaki 
were  put  to  death  by  al-Hl^kim,  lord  of  Egyptv  They  were  executed  in  the 
month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  399  (July,  A.  D.  1109),  and  on  the  same  day. 
The  hdfz  Xhd  al-6hanl  concealed  himself  to  avoid  a  similar  fate.  This  is  the 
account  given  by  the  emir  al-Mukhtar  al-Musabbihi  in  his  history  (o/J^^t/i/.) 
-^Herdt  is  a  large  city  in  Khorasan. 

(1)  In  another  part  of  this  work  he  is  called  Abii  All,  and  in  the  Nujim  of  Abik  !I-Mablisin  his  name  Is 
written  Abft  Bakr  al-AntAkl. 

(2)  '*  And  he  (ahH&Hm)  founded  a  college  (Dor  ol-//m);  which  he  furnished,  and  to  which  he  sent  books 
"  of  great  value.  In  this  college  he  placed  two  noMUH  shaikhs,  i>ne  of  whom  was^iamed  Abik  Bakr  al-An- 
'*  tAki.  He  gare  them  pelisses  of  honour,  treated  them  with  fa?our,  and  ordered  them  to  come  to  his  courL 
"  He  afterwards  put  them  to  death.*'— Un-JVt^; Am  oi-ZdMra,  year  400.  Expoti  de  la  reliffion  det  Drtuea, 
t.  I.  p.  848.) 
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AL^UNAID. 


173  Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Junaid  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-^unaid  al-Khiazzaz  al-Kawa- 
rlziy  the  celebrated  ascetic  (1),  was  bom  and  bred  in  Irak,  but  his  family  was 
from  Nahawend.  He  was  the  shaikh  (2)  of  his  time,  th^  pearl  of  hi$  age,  and 
his  doctrine  on  the  iruth  (3)  is  well  known  and  carefully  preserved  (A).  He  stu- 
died jurisprudence  under  AhA  lliaur,  the  disciple  of  the  imam  as^Shad,  but  it  is 
said  by  some  that,  as  a  doctor  of  the  la^w,  he  followed  the  system  of  Sofyan 
at-Thauri.  He  had  for  masters  his  maternal  uncle  as-Sari  as-Sakati,  al-Harith 
al-Muhasibi  and  other  great  shaikhs.  The  shafite  doctor,  Abu  'l-Abbas  Ibn 
Suraij,  had  been  his  disciple^  and  used  to  say  to  his  auditors,  when  they  were 
in  admiration  at  his  discourses  on  the  dogmatical  and  secondary  points  of  the 
law :  ^'Do  you  know  frmn  whoin  I  had  thai?  That  is  one  of  the  blessed  results 
'^  of  my  inUirooufse  with  Abii  l-Kasiin  aWiinaid." — Al-Junaid  being  asked 
who  was  he  who  knoweth,  answered :  ^^  He  who  can  tell  what  thy  secret  is, 
^*  although  thou  keepesC  siledce."  He  used  to  say:  ^'  Our  systmi  of  doctrine  is 
^*  firmly  bound  with  the  dogmas  of  faith,  and  the  Koran  and  the  surma.'^  He 
was  seen  one  day  with  a  rosary  (5)  in  his  hand,  and  ia\  person  said  to  him  : 
'  *  Bow !  you  who  have  reached  sach  an  exalted  degree  of  saadity,  yon  carry  a 
**  rosary?"  To  which  he  replied  :  **  I  quit  not  the  way  which  led  me  to  my 
'^  Lord.''  The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  al-Junaid:  ^'My  uncle,  Sari 
'^  as-Sakati  said  to  mec  ^Oive  lectures  (6);'  but  a  feeling  of  diffidence  prevented 
^*  me,  for  I  had  dotibt|^ whether  I  was  wortliy  thereto;  but  one  Fricbiy  ere,  I 
'^  saw  in  a  dream  (7)  the  blessed  Prophet,  who  said  to  me:  ^Give  lectures.'  I 
'^  awoke  immediately,  and  went  to  as-^ri's  door  before  he  had  risen,  and 
'^  having  knocked,  (/  nelaied  to  him  nvhat  had  passed).  ,  He  answered:  ^  You 
''  would  not  believe  me  till  you  were  told  to  do  so.'  That  morning  I  sat  in  the 
**  mosque  to  teach,  and  the  news  spread  among  the  people  that  al-Junaid  was 
*'  lecturing,  and  a  young  Christian  in  disguise  stood  up  before  me  and  said  :  '  0 
'*  shaikh  !  what  did  the  holy  Prophet  mean  by  these  words :  Dread  the  phjrsi- 
**  ognomic  talenVof  the  true  belies^ery  for  he  seeth  by  means  of  Gods  lightl 
*'  I  reflected  with  downcast  eyes^  and,  raising  then  my  head,  I  said:  ^Become  a 
**  Moslim;  the  time  of  your  conversion  has  arrived!'  and  the  youth  made  pi^- 
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<«  fesrion  of  blamism  (8)."— The  shaikh  al-Junaid  said:  '< There  is  nothing 
^^  from  which  I  drew  so  much  profit  as  from  some  verses  which  I  once  heard/' 
On  being  asked  what  they  were,  he  answered:  ^*  As  I  passed  through  the  Derb 
'^  al-KardUs  (9),  I  listened  to  a  slaT^irl  who  .was  singing  in  a  house,  and  I 
'<  heard  her  say: 

'When  I  say  to  thee :  ''Departare  hath  giyen  me  the  raiment  of  decay  T  thou  repliest : 
*  *'Were  it  not  for  departure,  love  had  not  been  proved  sincere."    If  I  say:  ^'Xhis  i74 
'  heart  is  bnrned  by  passion ;"  then  sayest :  ''The  fires  of  passion  ennoble  the  heart;" 
'  and  if  I  say :  '<  I  am  not  in  fault;"  thou  answerest :  '<  Thy  existence  is  a  fault  to  which 
'  no  fault  can  be  compared !" ' 

'^  On  this  I  uttered  a  loud  cry  and  swooned  away  (10).  When  I  was  in  that 
^*  stale,  the  master  of  the  house  came  out  and  said:  'What  is  this,  sir?'  and  I 
^*  replied :  '  The"^ effect  of  what  I  heard;*  on  which  he  said :  '  I  take  you  to  wit- 
^^  ness  that  I  now  make  her  a  present  to  you;'  and  I  answered :  'I  accept  her, 
**  and  declare  her  free  before  God/  I  afterwards  gave  her  to  one  of  our  oom- 
^^  panions  in  the  convent  (11),  and  she  had  by  him  a  fine  boy,  who  grew  up 
''  well." — Al-Junaid  made  the  pilgrimage  [to  Mekka)  alone  and  on  foot  thirty 
times:  his  {merits)  are  numerous  and  Qelebrated(12).  He  died  at  Bagdad, 
A.  H.  297  (A.  D.  910),  on  a  Sunday,  which  was  the  khalifs  Newrdz  (13); 
but  some  say  that  his  death  took  place  on  a  Friday,  in  the  last  hour  of  the  day 
in  A.  H.  298:  he  was  buried,  oh  the  Sunday  following,  in  the  ^uniziya  ceme- 
tery, near  the  grave  of  his  maternal  uncle  Sari  as-Sakati.  Before  his  death  he 
had  just  read  over  the  entire  Koran,  and  recommenced  the  surat  of  the  (7c;<v,  of 
which  he  had  read  the  first  seventy  verses  when  he  died. — He  was  sumamed 
al'Khazzdz  because  be  spun  silk  (Jchazz);  and  they  gave  him  the  name  of  al- 
Kawdrizi,  because  his  father  was  a  glass4)lower  (kawdHzi).'^Nahdwend^  or, 
according  to  as-Samani,  Nuhdwend^  is  a  city  in  Persian  Irak,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Nub  [Noah)^  and  named  for  that  reason  Nuh  awend,  that  is,  Noah  has 
buiU  (1 4) ;  these  words  have  been  altered  into  Mahiwend  to  suit  the  genius  of  t^ 
Arabic  language. — The  Shdnizi  is  a  well-known  {burying)  place  at  Baghdad, 
OB  th^  west  side  of  the  river;  it  contains  the  tombs  of  a  number  of  $hqtkhs. 

(1)  Is  tke  JVM«es  $$  MxiraiU,  tom.  XU.,  M.  4fce  Stcj  has  f^rttt  ao  AccMmt  of  tlM  SIkfi  dDctif ires  Api  « trvai- 
Ution  of  the  life  of  al-Junaid  by  Hmi,  ^ 

(S)  The  word  ihaikh  bears  throughout  this  article  the  slsnificatioo  of  SA/I  doctor. 
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(Z)  The  word  Aiui^  truth  doM^es  that  knowledge  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  ipiritaal  exerciies,  and 
which  is  the  object  of  Bofisip.  In  following  that  way  'LhX,  the  creature  obUins,  at  last,  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  Creator;  and  this  knowledge,  in  the  technology  of  mystic  divines,  is  styled  emphatically  the  truth. 

(4)  Carefully  presenred  ^X* ;  this  word  may  also  signify— Put  in  writing  and  collectedlnto  a  book. 

(5)  The  If  oslim  rosary  is  composed  of  ninety-nine  beads,  which  is  the  number  of  the  names,  or  attributes 
of  God  mentioned  in  the  Koran. 

(6)  Literally:  Speak  In  teaching  the  people. 

(7)  See  note  fT),  page  46. 

(81  According  lo  al-TAfi,  this  answer  contained  two  proofs  of  al-Jnnaid's  miraculous  gifts?  the  first/ that 
he  dlscoTcred  the  religion  of  the  youth  notwithstanding  his  disguise;  and  theaecond,  ihat  he  foretold  his  im- 
mediate conversion . 

(9)  Derh  al-Kar&iU,  the  paper  street  or  bazar. 

(10)  Al-Junaid  perceived  a  mystic  meaning  in  these  verses ;  for  him,  the  beloved  was  God,  and  his  own 
eiistence  in  this  world  was  the  fault  or  obstacle  which  prevented  his  union  with  the  Divinity. 

(11)  The  fraternities  of  SCifis,  or  dervishes,  lived  in  convents.  AbA  Hafs  Omar  as-Sahraurdi,  in  his  Jtcd- 
rifal'Madrif,  or  treatise  on  Sftfism,  has  three  chapters  on  the  monastic  life. —(See  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Rai, 
No.  375.)  ' 

(12)  An  eye-witnesa  said  that  the  kdtiht  of  Baghdad  went  to  hear  al-Junaid  for  his  choice  of  words ;  the 
philosophers  for  the  subtllty  of  his  discourse;  the  poets  for  the  elegance  of  his  language,  and  the  dogmatic 
theologians  for  his  profound  ideas.  Wh^n  he  was  a  boy  at  play,  his  uncle  as-Sakati  asked  him  what  was 
thankfulness  (to  God),  and  received  this  answer:  **  To  act  so  that  his^  favour  may  not  conduce  to  disobedience 
"  towards  him."-(Al-TAfi,  A.  H.  208.) 

(13)  the  hhalifi  Newr^»;  this  is  another  name  for  the  Ifewrikx  Khasta  [new  yeafi  day  proper)^  in  which 
it  was  customary  to  visit  the  sovereign  and  oflfer  him  presenta.  This  festival  was  held  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
month  of  Ferwardtn  (end  of  March).  The  old  Persian  custom  of  celebrating  the  NewriU  existed  at  Baghdad 
under  the  Abbaside  khalifs.-  (See  page  203  of  this  work.  See  also,  in  one  of  the  following  volumes,  an  anec- 
dote of  Ahmad  Ibn  TCisuf  the  kdftd.  In  the  life  of  al-Mubarrad.) 

(14)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  derivation  is  absurd  in  every  point. 


THE  RAID  JAWHAR. 


Al-Kaid  (1)  Abd  'l-Hasan  (2)  Jawhar  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  known  also  by  the  name 
of  al-Katib  ar-Riimi  {the  Greek  scribe)  (3),  was  a  client  by  enfranchisement  of  al- 
Moizz  Ibn  al-Mansiir  Ibn  al-Kaim  Ibn  al-Mahdi,  lord  of  Ifrikiya,  who  ^nt  him;^ 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  take  possession  of  Egypt  on  the  death  of  K&fur  al- 
Ikhshidi.  He  set  out  from  Ifrikiya  on  Sunday,  1 4th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  358 
(February,  A.  D.  969),  and  got  Misr  into  his  power  on  Tuesday,  16th  Sha^n 
(July)  of  the  same  year.     On  Friday  1 9th  Shaban  he  mounted  the  pulpit  and 
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pronounced  the  khotbamith  ia  prayer  for  his  lord  al-Moizz.  In  ihe  middle  of 
the  month  of  Ramadan  (beginning  of  August),  the  news  of  this  conquest  reached 
al-Moizz  in  Ifrikiya.  Jawhar  continued  to  govern  Egypt  with  absolute  power  till 
the  arrival  of  his  master;  he  preserved  his  high  rank,  dignity,  ^nd  authority  till 
A.H.  364,  when  al-Moizz^  on  Friday  17th  Muharram  (October,  974),  removed 
him  from  the  presidency  of  the  government  offices,  the  coUectorship  of  die  reve- 
nue, and  the  control  of  affairs.  Th^  beneficence  of  Jawhar  ceased  only  on  his 
death;  he  expired  at  Misr  on  Thursday,  20th  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  381  (January, 
A.  B.  992)^  and  there  was  not  a  poet  of  the  time  but  composed  verses  to  deplore 
his  loss  and  celebrate  his  liberality.^-The  motive  which  induced  al-lVfoizz  to  send 
him  to  Egypt  was  this :  On  the  death  of  the  eunuch  Kafur  aMkhshidi  (whose  life 
shall  be  given),  the  officers  of  the  empire  agreed  to  confer  the  supreme  authority 
on  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  IbnaMkhshtd^  who  was  stUl  a  boy,  and  that  he  should  have  for 
lieutenant  the  son  of  his  fathers  uncle,  Abu  Muhammad  al-Husain  Ibn  Abd  i7iS 
Allah  Ibn  Toghj  (4);  the  great  officer&and  the  troops  were  to  be  under  the  orders 
of  ShamiU  al-Ikhsbidi,  and  the  administration  of  the  public  revenue  was  to  be 
confided  to  the  vizir  Jaafar  Ibn  al-Furat.  This  arrangement  took  place  on  Tues* 
day,  the  20lh  of  the  first  Jiunada,  A.  H.  357  (April,  A.  D.  968)«  Prayers  were 
offered  up  for  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali,  and  then  for  al*>Hu8ain  Ibn  Abd  Allahi  from  the 
pulpits  of  Misr,  <tf  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  provinces,  and  of  the  two  holy 
dries  {Mekka  and  Medind).  Then,  as  we  have  already  related  in  the  life^of 
Jaafar  Ibn  al-Furat,  the  troops  became  turbulent  from  the  diminution  of  their 
pay  and  the  cessation  of  the  ordinary  gratuities;  this  induced  a  number  of  per- 
S(ms  who  held  a  high  rank  (iVx  Misr)^  to  write  to  al-Moizz,  who  was  then  in  Ifri- 
kiya, inviting  him  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  Egypt  and  take  possesMon  of  the 
capital.  In  consequepce  of  this  communication,  he  ordered  the  kdid  Jawhar  to 
hold  the  army  in  readiness  to  maroh,  but  this  general  fell  so  dangerously  ill, 
that  no  hopes  wero  entertained  of  his  recovery.  In  this  state,  he  was  visited  by 
hii  master  al-Moizz,  who  declared  that  he  would  not  only  escape  from  death,  but 
make  the  Conquest  of  Misr.  During  his  convalescence,  the  necessary  supplies 
of  money,  arms,  and  men  wero  furnished  to  him,  and  he  advanced  with  up- 
wards of/ one  hundred  thousand  horse  and  mora  than  twelve  hundred  chests  of 
money,  to  a  place  named  ar^Rakkdda  (5).  He  was  visited  every  day  by  al- 
Motzz,  who  conversed  with  him. in  pritale  and  gave  him  directions;  he  then 
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received  orders  to  set  out,  and  the  prince  came  to  bid  him  adieu.    During  this 
meeting,  Jaafar  stood  before  al-Moizz,  who  leant  down  on  his  horse's  neck  and 
spoke  to  him  in  secret  for  some  time.     The  prince  then  ordered  his  sons  to  dis- 
mount and  give  Jawhar  the  salutation  of  departure;  this  obliged  the  great  officers 
of  the  kingdom  to  dismount  also  ^  then  Jawhar  kissed  the  hand  of  aUMoizz  and 
the  hoof  of  his  horse ;  and  having  monnted  on  his  own  by  order  of  his  master, 
he  put  the  army  in  march.     When  al-Moizz  returned  to  his  palace,  he  sent  to 
Jawhar  as  a  present  all  the  clothes  which  he  had  on,  retaining  only  his  drawers 
and  seaUringy  and  he  wrote  orders  to  his  s|ave  Aflah,  governor  of  Barka,  that  he 
should  set  out  to  meet  Jawhar  and  kiss  his  hand.    Aflah  offered  one  hundred 
thousand  dinars  to  avoid  performing  that  ceremony,  but  he  was  obliged  to  submit. 
When  the  approach  of  Jawhar's  troops  was  known  at  Misr,  great  agitation  was 
caused  by  the  news,  and  it  was  agre^  on  that  the  vizir  Ibn  al-Furat  should  write 
to  obtain  peace,  and  securit]^  for  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants;  they 
requested  also  Abd  Jaafar  Muslim  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  (6)  al-Husaini  to  be  their  am- 
blissador,  and  obtained  his  consent  provided  that  a  number  of  the  citizens  should 
accompany  him.    The  vizir  furnished  them  his  conditions  in  writing,  and  on 
Monday,  18th  Rajab,  A.  H.  358  (June,  A.  H.  969),  they  set  out  to  meet  Jawhar, 
who  had  halted  at  a  village  calkd  Taruja,  near  Alexandria.     When  the  shartf 
Muslim  and  his  companions  arrived,  they  delivered  their  message  to  Jawhar, 
who  granted  every  demand,  and  cpnfirmed  his  promise  by  a  written  instrument; 
but  the  city  of  Misr  (7)  fell  into  the  utmost  agitation;  the  adherents  of  the  Ikh^ 
shid  family,  the  officers  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Kaf&r,  and  a  portion  of 
the  army  prepared  for  battle ;  and  after  concealing  tlie  valuables  which  were  in 
their  houses,  they  encamped  outside  the  city  and  rejected  the  peace  which  had 
been  ofifered.     When  Jawhar  was  informed  of  their  intentions,  he  mardied 
against  them,  but  the  shartfhaA  already  arrived  there  on  the  7th  Shabiui  with 
the  written  promise  of  protection  (amdn)y  and  the  vizir  with  the  inhabitants  had 
ridden  to  his  house  to  meet  him ;  the  troops  also  had  assembled  around  him.     He 
then  read  the  document,  and  handed  to  every  person  who  had  written  to  Jawhar 
for  Gefs,  money,  or  governments,  a  favorable  answer  to  theior  deaulnds^he  deli*- 
vered  also  to  the  vizir  a  letter  in  reply  to  his,  and  addressed  to  him  as  vi^r.    A 
considerable  time  elapsed  in  discussions  and  opposition,  and  the  meeCing.sepa- 
rated  without  acceding  to  the  proposals;    Nahrlr  as^hoizani  (8)  was  chosen 
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by  tliem  as  general,  and  the  troops^  having  prepared  for  battle,  marched  to  Jiza 
(Gizeh),  where  they  took  up  their  position  and  placed  guards  on  the  bridges  (9). 
The  kcUd  Jawhar  arrived  at  Jtza  and  attacked  them  on  the  1 1th  of  Shaban;  in 
this  combat  he  made  some  prisoners  and  took  from  them  a  number  of  horses, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  Muniat  as-Saiyadin  {Fishermen's  tillage)  aud  seized 
on  the  ford  of  Muniat  Shalkan*  A  portion  of  the  [Egyptian)  troops  then 
passed  over  to  him  in  boats  and  surrendered,  but  the  people  of  Misr  placed  a  t7G 
guard  at  the  ford.  Jawhar,  on  seeing  this,  said  to  Jaafar  Ilm  Falah:  ^'This  is 
^^  the  day  for  which  al-Moizz  required  your  services!"  He  then  stripped  to 
his  trowsers  and  passed  over  in  a  boat  (10),  whilst  his  men  forded  (the  rii^r) 
and  arrived  at  the  other  side,  where  they  attacked  and  killed  a  great  number  ol 
the  Ikhshidites  and  their  partisans.  The  rest  fled  during  the  night  and  entered 
Misr,  which  they  evacuated  in  disorder  after  carrying  oflf  from  their  houses  what- 
ever they  could,  llieir  wives  then  went  on  foot  to  the  sharffAhU  Jaafar  and 
[implored  him)  to  write  to  Jawhar,  requesting  him  to  ratify  his  former  promise 
of  protection.  The  sharffwnAe  in  consequence,  and  after  congratulating  him 
on  his  victory,  solicited  the  renewal  of  the  amdn.  The  people  r^ained  >^ith 
the  sharff  imtil  an  answer  ^as  returned,  confirming  the  promise  of  pardon  and 
protection.  An  envoy  arrived  also  from  Jawhar,  bearing  a  white  flag  and,  dur- 
ing two  days,  he  circulated  through  the  people,  proclaiming  an  amoisty  and  for- 
bidding pillage.  This  re*establisbed  tranquillity  in  the  city>  so  that  the  bazars 
were  opened  and  all  became  as  quiet  as  if  no  disturbance  had  taken  i^ce.  To- 
wards the  latter  part  of  the  day,  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  letter  from  Jawhar 
to  Abu  Jaafar,  ordering  him  to  be  ready  to  receive  him  on  Tuesday  the  17th  of 
Shab&n,,  with  a  body  of  the  sharf/i^  learned  men,  and  chief  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  (The  persons  who  had  assembled  at  the  sharif  Muslim's  house)  then 
reUred,  and  having  made  preparations  for  their  visit  to  Jawhar,  they  set  out 
from  the  city  .with  the  vizir  Jaa&r  and  a  number  of  men  eminent  for  their  rank, 
and  proceeded  to  Jiza,  where  they  met  the  (Fatimite)  general.  Then  by  order 
of  a  herald,  ^very  p^*son,  except  the  shar^faod  the  vizir,  dkmounted  and  saluted 
successively  Jawhar,  who  had  placed  the  vizir  on  his  left  hand  and  the  shanfan 
his  ri^.  When  this  ceremony  was  concluded,  they,  set  out  for  the  city,  and 
the  tropps  coinmmceid  making  their  entry,  with  arms  and  liaggage,  as  the  sun 
was  decliaing  towards  the  west.     About  four  o'clock  (1 1 ),  Jawhar  entered  the 
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city,  preceded  by  his  drums  and  flags;  he  wore  a  silk  dress  heavily  embroidered 
with  gold^  and  rode  a  cream-coloured  horse.  He  passed  through  Misr  to  the 
place  in  which  he  designed  to  halt  (12),  and  which  is  now  the  spot  on  which 
Cairo  is  situated.  He  then  marked  out  the  circumference  of  the  new  city,  and 
when  the  people  of  Misr  came  the  next  morning  to  congratulate  him  on  his  suc- 
cess^ they  found  that  the  foundations  of  the  citadel  had  been  dug  during  the 
night/  He  was  at  first  displeased  witb  some  irregularities  in  the  outline  of  the 
future  city,  but  then  declared  that  as  (he  trenches  had  been  excavated  in  a  for* 
tunate  hour,  he  would  allow  no  alterations  (o  be  made.  On  the  Tuesday  above 
mentioned  and  the  six  following  days,  his  troops  continued  entering  into  Misr* 
Jawhar  hastened  to  write  a  despatch  to  his  master  al-Moizz,  informing  him  o' 
the  conquest,  and  he  sent  to  him  also  the  heads  of  the  Egyptians  slain  in  the 
action.  He  then  ordered  that  the  prayer  for  the  Abbasides  should  cease  to  be 
offered  xcp  from  the  pulpits  throughout  Egypt,  and  that  their  name  should  be 
replaced  on  the  coinage  by  these  woitls:  Bismimuldi  H^Moizz  [in  the  name  of 
my  master  aUMoizz.)  He  forUd  also  the  black  livery  of  the  Abbasides  to  be  worn 
any  longer  (1.3)^  and  directed  the  khatihs  {preachers)  to  wear  white  vestments.  He 
then  evei7  Sunday  held  a  court  for  the  bearing  of  grievances  (14);  at  which  the 
vizir,  the  kadi,  and  a  number  of  the  great  doctors  were  present,  whilst  he  him- 
self gave  judgment.  On  Friday,  the  8th  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  he  caused  these  words 
to  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  khotba  (15):  0  mjr  God  I  bless  Muhammad  the 
chosen,  AU  the  accepted,  Fdtima  the  pare,  and  al-Hasain  and  at-Husain, 
the  two  grandsons  of  the  Apostle;  them  whom  thou  hast  freed  from  stain  and 
thoroughly  purified.  O  my  God  I  bless  the  pure  imams,  ancestors  of  the  Com^ 
mander  of  the  belipvers.  On  Friday,  '18th  of  the  second  Rabi,  A.  H.  359,  the 
kdid  presided  at  public  prayers  in  the  mosque  of  Ibn  Tuliin;  a  great  number  of 
the  military  were  present,  and  the  preacher,  Abd  as-Sami  Ibn  Omar  ai-Abbasi, 
made  mention  in  the  khotba  of  the  people  of  the  house  (16)  and  their  excellent 
merits;  he  prayed  also  for  the^aiii/and  pronounced  aloud  the  Bismillah  (17). 
He  then,  during  the  prayer,  read  the  surats  of  t^e  Assembly  (18)  and  the  Hipo^ 
crites  (\  9),  and  in  the  izdn^  or  call  to  prayer,  he  introduced  these  words :  Come 
to  tlie  excellent  work  (20)1  He  was  the  first  who  did  so  in  Egypt.  This  form 
was  then  adopted  m  the  other  mosques,  and  on  Fridays  the  preacher  pro- 
nounced the  konut  (21 ).     In  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  the  words  Come  to 
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the  excetlent  work  were  inserted  in  the  izdn  at  the  Old  Mosque ,  and  all  this 
gave  the  haid  Jawhar  great  salisfaction^  and  he  wrote  to  al-Moizz  with  that 
pleasing  intelligence.     Jawhar  disapproved  however  of  prayers  being  made  for 
himself^  and  said  that  such  was  not  in  the  directions  given  him  by  his  master. 
He  then  commenced  the  construction  of  the  mosque  at  Cairo,  and  fmished  it  on 
tlie  7th  or  Ramadan,  A.  H.  361  (June,  A.  D.  072);  on  the  following  Friday  he 
celebrated  in  it  public  prayers. — I  believe  that  this  is  I  he  mosque  which  is  called 
al-Jzhar  (the  splendid)  (22);  and  lies  between  the  gate  of  al-Barkiya  and  that  177 
of  an-Nasr;  for  the  olher  mosque  of  Cairo  near  the  gale  of  an-Nasr  is  well  kno\\Ti 
to  have  been  founded  by  al-Hakim  (whose  life  we  shall  give). — Jawhar  continued 
in  the  government  of  Egypt  for  four  years  and  twenty  days;  al-Moizz  then  ar- 
rived at  Cairo  (as  shall  be  related  in  his  life),  and  Jawhar  left  the  citadel  to  receive 
him,  talking  nothing  with  him  of  all  he  possessed  except  the  clothes  he  had  on. 
lie  did  not  afterwanls  return  to  the  citadel,  but  took  up  his  residence  in  his  own 
house:    we  shall  give  other  particulars  of  his  history  in  the  life  of  his  master 
al-Moizz. ^Jawhar  had  a  son  named  al  Husain,  who  was  kdid  ai-Kum%'ddf  or 
general  in  chief  to  al-Hakini,  lord  of  Egypt:  the  conduct  of  this  prince  having 
inspired  him  with  apprehensions  for  his  personal  safety,  he  fled  with  his  son  and 
his  sisters  husband,  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  an-Noman;  but  al-Hakim  sent  after  them 
and  brought  them  back  ;  he  then  quieted  their  fears, and  treated  ihem  with  kind- 
ness for  some  time;  but  one  day,  when  they  went  to  the  citadel  to  pay  him  their 
respects,  he  gave  orders  to  Rash  id  al-llakiki,   the  executioner  (23),   who  took 
with  him  ten  of  the  Turkish  pages  and  put  al-llnsain  to  death  along  with  his 
brother-in-law  the  kadi;   their  heads  were  then  brought  to  aUIlakim.     This 
took  place  in  A,  H,  401  (A.  D,  1010-1). — Mention  has  been  made  of  al -Husain 
in  the  life  of  Barjawan  (24). 


{!)  The  won)  kdtd  gii^nillf^s  leader  or  chUf, 

i%)  The  drcumsUncc  of  Ja\ihar's  having  had  a  son  nitned  al-HiiaaIn,  of  whom  mention  U  made  at  the  end 
nf  thif  artkle,  in<lu4-ed  me  to  suppose  that,  In  place  of  Ahi^  'lUaMan  {father  of  al-Hatan),  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  read  Abil  'I  Hutatn.  The  be^l  MSS.  of  Ibn  KhaUik^n,  |nd  three  MS5.  of  Aba  l-Mahftsin^d  Nu^ 
ji^m  confirm ,  however,  the  reading  which  t  had  adopted  in  the  Arabic  leit^ 

(3)  He  wai  called  the  Greek  scribe,  becauie  hli  father  was  a  oalive  of  ihe  Greek  empire,  and  he  himself  was 
tcribf^  or  (ecretary,  to  hit  matter  ai*Mo»2^. 

U)  Their  relationship  will  be  better  understood  from  the  inspectiOQ  of  Ihe  following  table: 
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Toghj 

lkliihld(lfubammad}  Abd  Allah 

I  1 

ALJ  Ai-Husain 

I 
Ahmad. 

(S  Ar-IVakky a  lay  at  a  sbort  dIsUnce  tram  Kairatran ;  It  was  ihc  residence  of  the  AghlabUe  prim^es,  and 
nas  taken  by  Abfl  Abd  Allah  ibe  Sbltte  In  ihe  manlh  of  Rajab,  A,  H*  296.  -  (See  M,  de  Sacy'fi  Bj^posi  dn 
thittoirc  dst  Drupes,  i.  1.  p.  Ttt  ) 

(fl)  It)  the  Arabic  U%i,  Abd  Atlak  ;  but  it  ii  a  fault-    Mention  haft  been  made  of  Abft  Jaafnr,  p,  323, 

(7)  In  the  Arabic  leit,  for  >^l  read  jJU!. 

(8)  At-ShQ%%6ni,  in  two  manuscripts  of  Abft  "l-Mahfisln's  JVuiUm.  ihi*  name  U  wnlien  ^lyjH*JI  ^1, 
irUbout  points;  the  third  has      j|*jijl     y1 ;    Us  true  pronunciation  \$  therefore  uncertain, 

(9)  The  account  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  given  by  Abft  'l-Mahasin  in  bis  NujiXm.^  on  the  authority  of  more 
than  one  author  (*A;a.L  y*),  ii  nearly  identical  with  Ibn  RhaliikHn's,  This  sole  passage,  however,  oflcri  a 
remarkable  diflerence,  as  it  stands  in  the  three  JVISS,  of  the  Nujijtm.  We  there  read  :  "The  troopi  marched 
towards  the  isle'  (M  Vf' Ij *"■*  not  Jlsa  i\^\)  '* to  combat  Jav^har*  Thcj  placed  guards  on  the brtdgei 
^-^^^  ^  and  lawbar.  on  arriving  at  the  Uh,  attacked  them ;  the  combat  c^miinued  for  some  time,  and  Jawhir 
Then  went  to  Mnniat  as-Saiyiidhi/*-  If  this  be  correct,  the  isfe  [|  iheiile  of  Rauda,  in  ilicNlle,  between  Fostftt 
-md  Jtza.  It  was  only  in  later  limes  that  it  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  ai-Bauda ;  before  that,  it  was 
tailed  simply  the  itle.  (See  ChreiWmalhie,  t.  1.  p.229»)  A  bridge  of  thirty  boats  united  it  to  Fost&t,  and 
il  communicated  with  Jlza  by  means  of  another  bridge  of  thirty  boats  aUo,  (Makrlil's  Khilai^  MS*  fonds  St, 
Germain »  No.  106*  fol,  21ft  v.)  The  word  ,«*^  hridgts,  bears  also  in  Egypt  ibc  signitieation  of  dykes  or 
tno«ndf ;  those  dj^jtej  were  raised  to  protect  the  edifices  of  the  Inhabitants  against  the  inundalions  of  tbe  Nile, 
and  during  that  period  tbey  serted  as  road»;  but  they  could  have  been  of  trifling  importance  as  a  means  of 
communication  at  the  period  of  Jawhar's  combat  with  the  Egyptians,  as  the  Nile  was  only  beginning  to  rise 
nnd  did  not  overflow  the  country  till  six  or  seven  weeks  after,  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  thai  llic  inord 
j*p*ia,  here  meani  btid^ei  (probably  the  two  above-mentioned),  and  that  Ibn  Khallik&ii*s  account  is  to  be 
preferred.  For  it  is  evident  that  tbe  intentloo  of  Jawhar  in  marching  to  Jlza,  was  to  gain  possession  of  the 
bridge  of  boats  between  Jlza  and  Misr  (or  Eostat);  tbe  resistance  of  the  Rgyptiao  troops  frustrated  this  pro- 
ject, and  he  then  took  the  bold  determination  of  fording  the  Nile,  which  at  that  moment,  the  5tb  of  July,  muit 
have  been  very  low. 

tlO;  The  MSS,  of  the  Ntijilm  have  wJ^  ^{ai  the  head  of  a  tr^op],  in  place  of  ^.^ja  ^  [in  a  v**- 
iel) ;  it  is  probably  the  right  reading,  ^ 

(11^  Literally:  Afier  the  air.  "The  "oir,  or  afternoon:  i.e,,  about  mid-li me  between  noon  and  njght- 
•  *  fall , "     (Lane's  Modern  Eff yp f i am ,  voU  L  p -  82, ) 

(12)  Literally;  To  his  halting-place.    In  the  Nujikm  we  read:  "He  itopped  at  f^\  al-ManAkh  {Ikf  h^U- 

**  ing-plateV  I  am  inclined,  bowever^  to  give  the  preference  throughout  to  Ibn  Khallikan's  account;  Abfi 
1-Hahlsin  seems  to  have  done  nothing  more  than  copy  it ;  and  in  some  cases,  he  appears  lo  have  misunder. 
stood  it, 

(13)  The  black  dress  was  woni.  not  only  by  members  of  the  Abbaslde  family,  but  by  the  public  officers  in 
iheir  service-  »  * 

(14)  Jn  tbe  court  of  impeeti&n  of  GrievanceM  JUa^l     i  ^ij,  it  was  the  sovereign  or  one  of  his  great 

officers  who  presided  as  judge.    The  cstnbUshment  of  this  court  i^as  rendered  necessary  by  the  difticulty  of 
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eiectiting  the  decreet  of  ihe  kAdi  when  the  defendant  was  of  high  rank  or  emplo^'ed  in  the  service  of  govern- 
menl*     None  dared  to  dlsobt!^  a  ciiaiioa  hefore  ihU  court,  and  none  were  powerrul  enough  to  escape  Us 

(IB)  See  page  174,  noie  (2). 

(16)  The  People  of  Ihe  House:  Ali,  Fatima,  Hasan,  and  Hoiiio,— (See  lilWMi,  vol.  II.  p.T79.) 

(17)  The  Brst  sural  of  the  Koran,  entitled  the  FdHha,  forms  a  porUon  of  the  Moslim  canonical  prayer;  it 
hegint  with  ihe  BiimiUah  {in  Ihe  ttoiFW  of  God  tht  mercifui,  thn  dement)^  which  the  Uanifites  and  Banbalites 
pronounce  in  a  low  voice,  because  the^  do  not  consider  il  as  a  pari  of  the  Koran ;  but  the  Shall tes,  MalLkites* 
and  Shliies  hold  the  contrary  opinion,  and  pronounce  tl  aloud*  (See  Zanaakhshari  s  roramenlary  on  the  Fd- 
aha  in  his  Kathskdf,  and  M.  de  Sacj's  Chrestomathie,  1. 1,  p.  161.) 

(18)  Koran,  lurat  62. 

(ift)  ma,  fiuf.ea.  >^  ^ 

(20)  Those  worda  are  peculiar  to  the  Shiite  form  of  the  izdn. 

(21)  The  ApftiW  consbts  in  these  words  inna  laka  kdnilUna  jj^^^  ,^iCJ  Ut,  (See  Chrettomalhie,  L  L 
p.  162,  and  Abfl  U-Fadi's  AnuaU,  i.  III.  p.  151  ) 

(^)  Al-Makrtii  says  it  posiUvely. 

(23)  In  Arabic  Suiydf  an-I\ikma  {tht  ii^ordtman  of  the  (ioTCreign's)  vsn^eanc^)^  ThU  seems  to  have  been 
a  peculiar  titteat  the  Falimite  court* 

(24)  See  page  253.  ,  ^        ' 


JIHARKAS  AS-SALAHL 


Abu  1-Mansur  Jiharkas  Ibn  Abd  Allah  an-Nasiri  as-Salahi  (attached  to  the 
seri^ice  of  al- Malik  an-JVdsir  Saldh  ad^dfn),  and  surnamed  Fakhr  ad-din  {pride 
of  religion)^  held  a  high  rank  as  an  emir  in  the  empire  founded  by  Salah  ad-din. 
He  was  a  man  of  noble  character,  high  influence,  and  a  lofty  spirit.  It  was  he 
who  built  the  great  Kaisdrija  (1)  of  Jiftdrkas  at  Cairo,  which,  as  I  am  told  by  a 
number  of  merchants  who  visited  different  countries,  is  without  an  equal  for 
beauty,  size,  and  soHdity,  On  the  summit  of  this  edifice  he  erected  a  large 
mosque  and  (near  it)  a  rabd  (2)  supported  by  arcades.  He  died  at  Damascus  in 
the  year  608  (A.  D.  1211 -2),  and  was  buried  at  Mount  Salihiya,  where  his  tomb 
still  attracts  attt^ntion. — Jiharkas  means ybwr  persons;  it  is  a  Persian  wort!  of 
which  the  Arabic  equivalent  is  Jstdr  (/our  in  number).  The  word  istdr 
means  alsoybur  ounces:  he  was  also  known  by  this  appellation, 

tl)  Eaiiariya.  a  barar.— (See  He  Sacy'i  AbdallaUfr  p*  303,)  « 

(2)  The  raha  is  a  large  house  or  hotel,  capable  of  lodging  ten  or  fifteen  familieit  «tid  consiructed  over  diopi 
or  > tores.    (De  ^icf^Abd-AUaUf.  pp.  303.  402;  L^ne^s  MQiern  Eg^jpUam,  voU  L  p.  2^.) 
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ABU  TAMMAM  AT-TAK  ||^ 

Abu  Tammam  Habibj  the  celebrated  poet,  was  son  of  Aiis  Ibu  al-Harith  Ibii 
Kais  [bo  al-Asbajj  Ibn  Yaliya  Ibn  Marvvan  Ibn  Morr  Ibii  Saad  Ibn  Kahil  Ibn 
Amr  Ibn  Adi  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  al-Gbaulh  Ibn  Tai  (the  real  name  of  Tai  was  Jnl- 
huma)  Ibn  Odad  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Kablan  Ibn  Yashbob  (1)  Ibn  Yarob  Ibn  Kabtan. 
But  Abu  *1-Kasim  a!-Hasan  Ibn  Bishr  Ibn  Yahya  al-Amidi  (2)  says  in  bis  Mu^ 
pi'dzma^  or  Comparison  between  the  two  Taiites:  ^'  The  general  opinion  res- 
**  pecting  Abu  Tammam's  descent  is^  that  his  father  was  a  Christian  named 
*'  Tadu^al- Attar  {Thaddceus  the  druggist]  and  native  of  a  village  near  Damas- 
178  *'  cus  called  Jasim.  This  name  of  Tadus  they  changed  into  Aus,  and  fabricated 
^'  a  genealogy  for  Abu  Tammam,  tracing  up  his  descent  to  TaL  There  is  also 
**  no  Masiid  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  ancestors  which  ibey  give  him,  and  this 
'*  was  an  oversight  in  the  person  who  forged  it;  besides,  were  it  true  that  be  des- 
*'  cended  from  Tai,  it  would  be  impossible  to  admit  that  thei'e  were  only  ten 
**  generafiona  between  them  (3)/*  Al-Amidi  makes  these  remarks  when  speak- 
ing of  the  following  verse  of  Abu  Tammam's  i 

Did  MasM  water  their  ruioed  dwellings  with  the  torrents  of  his  eyes,  I  should  re- 
nounce Masdd  (ti). 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  six  generations  have  been  omitted  between  Kais 
and  Dalaka  (5),  and  lliat  Abu  Tarn  mam  *s  words,  /  should  renounce  Mastld^ 
are  not  a  proof  that  Masud  was  one  of  his  ancestors;  this  expression  is  analogous 
to  the  following:  /  hm^e  nothing  to  do  mih  such  a  one^  such  a  one  has  nothing 
to  say  to  nw^  by  which  is  expressed  the  idea  oFreuunciation  or  contempt*  Simi- 
lar tn  this  is  the  sentence  uttered  by  ihe  holy  Prophet:  The  child  of  fornica^ 
tion  is  not  one  qfus^  and  Jli  is  one  of  as  (6).  In  the  History  of  Baghdad  by 
the  Khatib^  Abu  Tammam's  genealogy  is  given  in  full  with  some  slight  differ- 
ences from  that  inserted  here;  and  as-Suli  relates  that  some  say  of  Abii  Tam- 
mam llabib,  (hat  his  fatlier  Tadus  was  a  Christian,  and  that  this  name  was 
changed  into  Aus*  —  Abii  Tammam  surpassed  all  bis  contemporaries  in  the  pu- 
rity of  Ills  style^  tlie  merit  of  his  poetry,  and  his  excellent  manner  of  treating  a 
subject  (7).     He  is  author  of  ihe  Hamdsaj  a  compilation  which  is  a  standing 
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I  roof  of  his  great  laleiils,  solid  ioformation,  and  good  taste  in  making  a  selection. 
Another  of  his  works  is  entitled  it^wAw/  as-Shuard  {first-rate  poeis)^  and  con- 
tains  {the  mstory^  of)  a  great  numher  of  poets,  some  of  \\hom  Qounshed  in  the 
limes  of  paganism,  and  others  when  Islamism  was  introduced  or  at  a  later  period. 
Ttie  Iklttiardt^  a  third  work  of  his,  contains  {as  its  title  implies)  selections  from 
the  |toets.  The  numher  of  pieces  which  he  knew  by  heart  was  so  great,  ihat 
none  ever  attained  his  rank  in  that  branch  of  knowledge :  it  is  slated  that,  with- 
out counting  kasfdas  and  fragments  of  poems j  he  knew  by  heart  fourteen  thou- 
sand verses  of  that  class  of  compositions  called  Rajaz  (8).  He  used  to  compose 
verses  in  honour  of  I  he  khalifs,  and  was  generously  rewarded  by  them.  In  his 
(ravels,  he  visited  different  countries  and  proceeded  to  Basra,  where  the  poet 
Abd  as-Samad  Ibn  al-Muaddal  (9)  happened  to  be  at  the  time*  The  latter 
was  surrounded  by  his  scholars  (10)  and  followers  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  Abu  Tammam's  appi'oach,  and  being  apprehensive  that  i he  public  would  fa- 
>our  the  new  comer  and  neglect  himself,  he  wrote  these  lines  lo  Abu  Tam- 
mam^  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  city: 

Yoo  appear  before  the  pnblJc  in  two  characters,  each  of  wliich  requires  a  flatterer's 
face  (11).  You  are  always  soliciting  Ihe  favour  of  a  mistress  or  the  gifts  {of  a  patron]. 
Can  a  blush  of  generous  shame  ever  mantle  on  your  cheeks  (12),  after  submitting  to  the 
degraded  state  of  a  lover  and  a  beggar? 

When  Abu  Tammam  read  ihese  verses,  be  changed  his  mind  and  luined 
back,  saying  :  '*  This  man  has  drawn  to  himself  the  attention  of  all  about  him,  so 
'*  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  me/'  (I  have  already  mentioned  some  verse.s 
similar  to  these  in  the  life  of  al-Mutanabbi  (13)  ).  Abu  Tammam  and  Ibn  al- 
Muaddal  not  being  personally  acquainted,  the  latter,  on  composing  these  lines, 
gave  them  to  a  copyist  who  was  intimate  with  tliem  both^  and  told  him  to  deliver 
them  to  Abu  Tammam  ;  the  latter,  having  read  them,  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 

paper:  -• 

^' 

h  it  on  me  thai  you  make  verses  filled  with  falsehood  and  calumny  1  you  who  arr 
less  than  zerol  In  your  anger  you  have  packed  your  heart  full  of  hatred/  {plainly  to 
h  seen)  as  the  palpitation  of  the  soul  is  seen  in  the  body  Wretched  man  1  you  have  ex- 
posed yourself  to  thp  danger  of  my  satires,  like  the  ass  which  from  fear  rushes  towards 
the  lion. 

Abd  as-Samad  having  read  the  first  terse,  said:  **What  an  excellent  logi* 


f* 
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^^  cian^  to  assert  that  a  non-existence  is  capable  of  increase  and  diminution !'' 
Of  ihe  second  verse  he  said,  ihat  packing  was  the  business  of  Farrdshes  (14), 
and  that  sucii  an  idea  could  not  be  admitted  in  poetry;  bat  on  reading  the  third 
verse,  he  bit  his  lips.  According  to  as-Suli,  this  anecdote  is  related  by  Kusha- 
I7[)  jim  in  his  Masdid  wa  'l^Matdrid,  after  making  the  following  observation :  '^  Al- 
^'  Jahiz,  in  speaking  of  certain  animals  which  deliver  themselves  up  to  certain 
.  ^^  beasts  of  prey,  has  forgotten  to  mention  the  ass  which  rushes  on  the  lion  when 
**  it  perceives  his  scent."— Abu  Tammam  recited  to  AImi  Dolaf  al^Ijli  the  kasida 
which  contains  this  verse : 

At  the  sight  of  dwellings  [abandoned^  like  these,  and  places  of  joyous  meetings  [now 
deserted) 9  our  tears,  long  treasured  up,  were  shed  in  torrents! 

He  admired  the  piece  and  gave  the  poet  fifty  thousand  dirhems  (15),  saying  : 
'^  By  Allah !  it  is  less  than  your  poem  is  worth;  and  that  idea  is  only  surpassed 
^*  in  beauty  by  your  elegy  on  the  death  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Hamid  at-Tusi  (16)." 
— "Which,"  said  Abu  Tammam,  '-'does  the  emir  mean?" — ''^Why,^  said  Abu 
Dolaf,  "  your  poem  commencing  thus :     > 

^Now  let  misfortune  do  its  worst,  and  time  inflict  ib  evils  I  There  is  no  excuse  for 
'  eyes  which  have  not  shed  their  tears.' 

"I wish,  by  Allah!  that  this  elegy  had  been  composed  by  you  on  me." 
^'  Nay!'*  said  the  poet^  "may  I  and  my  family  die  to  save  the  emir,  and  may  I 
**  leave  the  world  before  you!"  To  this  Abft  Dolaf  replied :  "He  whose  deatb 
"  is  deplored  in  verses  like  those^  is  immortal." — The  learned  say  that  the  tribe 
of  Tai  produced  three  men,  each  of  whom  attained  excellence  in  their  speciality , 
namely :  Hatim  al-Tai  (17),  famous  for  his  liberality ;  Dawiid  Ibn  Nusair  (18), 
for  his  self*mortification ;  and  Abu  Tammam,  for  poetry.-r^The  number  of  anec- 
dotes related  of  Abu  Tammam  is  very  great,  and  I  find  this  one  generally  ac- 
credited: He  was  reciting  to  the  khalifa  kastda  composed  in  his  praise  and 
rhyming  in  s;  when  he  came  to  these  words  : 

(In  you  I  see)  the  prowess  of  Amr  (19),  the  liberality  of  HAtim,  and  the  prudence  of 
Ahnaf,  joined  with  the  keenness  of  ly&s  (20) ! 

The  vizir  said  to  him:  "How!  do  yen  compare  the  Commander  of  the  faith- 
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'*  ful  wilh  vile  Arabs  of  the  desert?'*     On  wluch  the  [joet  kepi  silence  a  mo- 
meat,  and  ihen  looked  up  and  said  {in  the  same  rhyme  ant/  measiuv): 

Take  nol  offence  ni  my  comparing  him  with  inferiors,  persi>tis  inhose  oames  have 
gone  ahroad  and  are  proverbial  for  liberality  and  bravery;  for  God  has  compared  his 
light  to  a  moan  object,  a  candle  in  a  niche  (21). 

The  vixir  ihen  told  the  khalif  to  grant  to  Ahii  Tamniam  whatever  he  should 
ask,  as  he  foresaw  that  tiie  poet  could  not  live  more  than  forty  days;  *'fur/*  said 
he,  '*!  perceive  that  his  eyes  are  sufTused  with  blood  h*oni  excessive  thought, 
''  and  the  person  in  whom  such  symptoms  appear  cannot  survive  longer  than 
*'  that  time/'  On  this^  the  khahf  asked  Abu  Tammam  what  he  would  like  [o 
have,  and  being  answered  that  he  desired  the  government  of  Mosul,  he  appointed 
him  to  that  place ;  Abu  Tammam  proceeded  thither  and  remained  there  till  his  « 
death, ^This  anecdote  is  however  totally  devoid  of  trutli,  and  is  related  difier- 
ently  by  Abu  Bakr  as-SuU  in  his  History  of  Abu  Tammam.  **This  poet/'  says 
he,  '*when  reciting  the  above  kaslda  to  Ahmad^  son  of  the  khalif  al-Motasim, 
"  came  to  these  words;  The  proivesi  of  j4mrj  etc;  on  which  the  philosopher 
**  Abij  Yiisuf  Yakub  Ibn  as-Sabbah  al-Kindi  (22),  who  hapjiened  to  be  present, 
**  observed  that  ihe  emir  was  much  above  the  persons  to  whom  the  poet  compared 
''  him;  and  Abu  Tamniam,  after  a  short  silence,  added  the  two  other  verses  ; 
**  but,  when  he  gave  {fo  /he  pn/ice)  the  copy  of  the  Aask/a^  it  was  discovered 
**  that  these  lines  were  not  in  it,  and  the  audience  were  in  admiration  at  the 
**  promptitude  of  his  genius  and  his  presence  of  mind*  When  he  withdrew, 
**  al-Kindi,  who  was  the  philosopher  of  the  Arabs,  said;  *Tliis  youUi  will 
**  soon  die/  ''  Farther  on,  as-Suh  says;  ''This  circumstance  is  related  in  a 
'*  ditferent  manner,  but  that  account  is  totally  ungrounded,  and  ours  alone  is 
*'  correct."  I  have  examined  into  the  reality  of  the  fact  that  Ahil  Tammam  was 
governor  of  Mosul,  and  all  I  have  found  is,  that  al-Hasan  Ibn  Wahb  (2ri)  had 
appointed  him  master  of  the  post-horse  establishment  (24)  at  Mosul,  in  which 
city  he  died.  The  exactness  of  the  anecdote  is  also  disproved  by  the  fact  that  I  his 
kasfda  was  not  composed  in  honour  of  any  of  ihe  khalifs,  but  tliat  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Ahmad  son  of  al-Molasim,  or  Ahmad  son  of  al-Mamun,  neither  of 
whom  became  khalif.  In  one  of  the  seven  memorials  in  which  [the  poet)  Hais  I  (JO 
Dais  solicited  the  governmctit  of  Bakuba  (25)  from  the  khalif  :il  Mustarshid,  he 
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states  that  the  government  of  Mosul  had  been  granted  to  a  poet  of  the  tribe  of 
Tai.  As  for  this  assertion,  Hais  Bais  must  have  either  grounded  it  on  hearsay, 
without  examining  into  its  truth,  or  advanced  it  in  the  idea  that  it  would  serve 
him  as  a  means  for  obtaining  the  government  of  Bakuba.  Ibn  Dihya  has  fol- 
lowed Hais  Bais  in  the  same  error,  and  inserted  it  in  his  work  called  the  Nib- 
rds.  It  is  related  by  as-Suli  that  Abii  Tammam  recited  to  the  vizir  Ibn  az- 
Zaiyat  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  in  his  honour,  and  containing  these  two 
verses : 

[His  generosity  is)  a  constaqt  rain,  rushing  with  slackened  bridle,  and  of  which  the 
succour  is  implored  by  the  afflieted  earth.  Could  a  tract  of  country  proceed  towards 
another  to  pay  it  honour,  each  barren  spot  had  g6ne  towards  the  [land  u>kiehb^  tnAa- 
bits). 

{When)  Ibn  az-Zaiyat  {heard  these  verses,  he)  said:  "0  Abu  Tammam!  your 
"  poetry  is  adorned  with  the  jewels  of  your  words  and  the  originality  of  your 
*<  ideas;  with  beauty,  moreover,  which  surpasses  the  splendour  of  jewels  on  tlie 
**  necks  of  handsome  females.  The  most  abundant  remuneration  which  could 
'*  be  treasured  up  for  you  is  unequal  to  the  merit  of  your  poetry."  A  philoso- 
pher who  was  present  then  observed  that  the  poet  would  die  young,  and  being 
asked  what  induced  him  to  believe  so,  he  answered:  *4  saw  in  him  sharpness  of 
*'  wit,  and  penetration  and  intelligence,  united  to  a  refined  taste  and  prompt  ge- 
*^  nius;  from  this  I  knew  that  the  mind  would  consume  the  body,  as  a  sword  of 
''  Indian  steel  eats  through  its  scabbard.  And  such  was  the  fact,  for  he  died  at 
*<  somewhat  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  (26)/'  This,  however,  does  not  accord 
with  what  we  shall  state  lower  down  respecting  the  lime  of  his  birth  and  his 
death.  The  poetry  of  Abu  Tammam  was  put  in  ordei'j  for  the  first  time,  by 
Abu  Bakr  as-Suli,  who  arranged  it  alphabetically  [according  to  the  rhymes)^ 
then  Ali  Ibn  Hamza  al-Ispahani  classed  it  according  to  the  subjects.  AbA  Tam- 
mam was  bom  at  Jasim,  A.  H.  190  (A.  D.  805-6) ;  other  accounts  say  in  A.  H. 
188, 172,  or  192.  Jasim  is  a  village  situated  in  al-Jaidur  (27),  a  canton  in  the 
dependencies  of  Damascus,  between  that  city  and  Tabariya  {Tiberias).  He 
passed  his  youth  in  Misr,  where,  it  is  said,  he  used  to  distribute  water  to  the  pub- 
lic out  of  a  pitcher  in  the  mosque  (28);  but  some  say  that  tie  worked  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  tailor  at  Damascus,  where  his  father  sold  wine  (29).  Abu  Tamm&m  was 
a  tall  man  of  a  taWny  colour,  he  spoke  his  language  with  elegance  and  ^Mreet- 
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ness^  but  stammered  in  a  slight  degree.  After  studying  and  passing  through 
different  situations  of  life,  he  attained  that  eminence  by  which  he  is  illustrious. 
His  death  look  place  at  Mosul,  as  has  been  already  said,  in  A.  H.  23)  (A,  D. 
845-6);  hut  other  dates  are  assigned  to  that  event,  such  as  the  month  of  Zu  '1- 
Kaada  or  that  of  the  first  Jumada,  228  or  229,  and  some  say  that  he  died  in  the 
month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  232.  It  is  stated  by  al-Bohtori  that  a  canopy  was 
built  over  his  grave  by  Abu  Nahshal  Ibn  Hamid  at-Tusi  (30),  and  I  myself  saw 
the  tomb  at  Mosul,  outside  the  Maidan  Gate, on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  which  sur- 
rounds the  city  J  the  common  people  call  it  the  tomb  of  Tammam  the  poet.  It 
was  related  to  me  by  Afif  ad-din  Abu  '1 -Hasan  Aii  Ibn  Adlan  al-Mausili,  the 
grammarian  and  interpreter,  that  he  asked  Ibn  Onain  (whose  life  shall  be  given 
later)  what  he  meant  by  this  verse : 

May  God  shed  genial  showers  on  the  groves  of  Ghdtatain  (31),  bat  of  barren  MqsuI^ 
may  he  relresh  the  tombs  atone! 

**For  what  reason,"  said  Ibn  Adlan,  "when  you  exclude  Mosul  from  the 
*'  benediction,  do  you  except  its  tombs?'     To  which  he  replied,  that  it  was  in 
consideration  of  Abu  Tammam's.     This  verse  belongs  to  a  kastda  comfjosed  by 
Ibn  Onaiu  in  praise  of  the  sultan  al -Malik  al-Moazzam  Sharaf  ad-din  Isa  (whose  101 
life  shall  be  given  later),     h  is  a  very  fine  poem  and  begins  tlius: 

You  long  to  see  the  palaces  of  Alia  (3^)  at  Damascus,  and  the  youths  and  dark^ 
eyed  maids  in  Nairabain  (33] , 

The  following  lines  were  composed  on  the  death  of  Abu  Tammam  by  aHiasan 
IbnWahb: 

Poetry  was  in  aflliclion  at  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  poets ;  him  who  was  the  lake 
in  the  meadow  of  poetry — Habib  at-Tal.  He  and  It  are  now  dead  and  sojourn  toge- 
ther in  one  tomb;  it  was  thus  also  that  they  were  [imtparahU]  when  alive. 

Some  persons  say,  however,  that  these  verses  were  composed  on  his  death  by 
Dik  al- Jinn -—The  following  lines  are  taken  from  a  kasida  in  wliicb  his  death 
was  lamented  by  al-Hasan  Ibn  Wabb: 

That  precions  tomb  at  Mosul  has  been  watered  by  clouds  which  deplored  his  loss. 
When  they  shed  their  dew  upon  it,  that  dew  fell  in  copious  showers  (3k].  The  light- 
nings beat  [the)  cheeks  (of  the  cbuds  in  grief),  and  the  thunders  lore  open  [their)  bo- 
soms.   For  the  earth  of  that  tomb  contains  Uab2b  (a  friend],  who  was  called  my  friend 

45 
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The  verses  which  follow  were  made  on  his  death  by  Ibn  az-Zaiyat,  who  was 
then  vizir  to  al-Motasim;  but  they  are  attributed  also  to  the  kdtib  Abii  'z-Zibri- 
kan  Abd  Allah,  son  of  az-Zibrikan,  an  enfranchised  slave  of  the  Omaiyide 
family: 

It  is  most  dreadfdl  news  which  has  reached  oar  agitated  hearts.    Habtb,  they  say 
is  dead ;  O,  I  implore  you  1  let  it  not  be  him  of  Tat. 

The  names  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  Abu  Tammam*s  genealogy  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  needless  to  mark  their  orthography. — AUJaidiir  is  a  canton  in 
the  province  of  Damascus,  near  al-Haulan  (35).  —  At^-Tai  means  belonging  to 
Tai^  which  is  a  famous  tribe.  This  relative  adjective  is  of  irregular  formation ; 
analogy  would  have  required  it  to  be  Tail  (36);  but  the  formation  of  relative  ad- 
jectives admits  some  variations;  thus  from  dahr  [time)  is  derived  duhri  {tempo- 
ral)f  and  from  sahl(a  plain)^  suhli  [plain,  level)^  etc. 


(1)  The  KAmOLt  sayf,  FojA/ob. 

(2)  Hajji  Khalifa  places  the  death  of  khtk  'i-KAsim  al-AmidI  in  A.  H.  371  (A.  D.  961-2] .  His  work,  enti- 
tled ComparUon  betwem  the  two  Tatiies,  is  a  treatise  on  the  parallel  passages  in  the  poems  of  Abfk  TammAm 
and  al-Bohtori,  who  were  hoth  of  the  tribe  of  Tai. 

(3)  It  is  clear  from  this,  that  al-Amidi  had  before  him  a  genealogical  list  different  from  that  giren  by  n>n 
KhailikAn. 

(4)  Literally:  I  am  not  of  Bfasikd. 

(5)  It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  name  of  Daflka  was  in  the  list  giren  by  Ibn  KhaiiikAn^  yet  nothing 
like  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  USS. 

(6)  The  mistake  committed  by  al-Amidi  is  singular  enough;  he  does  not  understand  a  very  common  Arabic 
expression,  and  he  takes  Mastd,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  poet  It  'r-Rumma,  for  an  ancestor  to  Aht  Tam- 
mAm.    Ibn  KhalUk&n  repeats  his  obsenrations  on  this  subject  in  his  life  of  lH  'r-Rumma. 

(7)  The  original  of  this,  if  literally  translated,  would  run  thus:  '*He  was  the  unique  of  his  time  in  the 
*'  silk  stuff  of  his  word,  and  the  wares  of  his  poetry,  and  the  goodness  of  his  manner."  In  Arabic  this  is  in 
very  good  style  and  perfectly  intelligible. 

(8)  Short  poems,  the  Terses  of  which  consist  of  but  a  few  feet,  are  termed  Rajtu.  Each  verse  contains 
generally  six  ^JUfiju^  or  epitriti  tvrtii. 

(9)  Abdessamad  fils  de  Hoadhdhel  fils  de  Ghallan  avait  le  prtoom  d'Aboulcacem;  sa  mire  <tait  une  fenune 
esclave  nomm^  Zerca  '^  lU  t.  C'est  un  poite  de  m^rite  qui  florissait  sous  les  Abbasides;  son  pire  Hoadhdhel 
et  son  grand-p^  Ghallan  ^talent  pontes  aussi.  Hoadhdhel  et  Abb&n-elUheki  Ja.!^I  ^UI  avaient  Ciit 
des  satyres  Tun  cotatre  Tautre.  Abdessamad  toit  n<  et  avait  6U  6lei€  k  Basra.  Son  Mn  Ahmad  avait  aussi 
du  talent  pour  la  po<sie  et  y  joignait  un  beau  caractire,  beaucoup  de  pi^t^  et  diverses  quality  qui  lui  don- 
naient  un  rang  distingui  parmi  les  mot<u4U  et  dans  le  monde.  Abdessamad,  qui  ^tait  m^hant,  satyrique  et 
tres-m^disant,  portait  envie  k  son  frire  et  faisait  contre  lui  des  ^pigrammes.  II  fut  amoureux  d'une  femme 
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oommde  ^^^  escIaTe  d'un  seigneur  de  Basra.  Abdessamad  se  trouTa  un  jour  dans  une  soci^t^  aree  Abou 
Tamm&m ;  ils  s'^riTirent  k  Tinstant  Tun  a  Tautre  des  vers  piquans.  Abdessamad,  qui  composait  avee  plus 
de  promptitude  et  arait  la  riposte  plus  yive  qu'Abou  TammAm,  eut  sur  lul  quelque  arantage  en  cette  occa- 
sion.—(Agh&ni,  Tol.  III.  f.  194  TO.—  200.)    Mote  communicated  by  H .  Caussin  de  PercoTal. 
(10)  Scholari ;  ^UU  {hoyi). 

(tl]  In  place  of  Jt-^j  >8  gifen  in  most  MSS.^  it  appears  in  ore  naUiral  to  read,  witb  Ibo  Oi^n  af-Tcticd- 
rikh  (year  231,  where  these  veries  are  dted,)  J!jw*  ^r  else  ^j  '*^> 

(12)  Literally;  What  water  remams  for  your  face.    5ee  note  (IS),  page  lOS. 

(13)  See  page  10((;  they  begin  with  these  words;  What  meriit  el«, 

(14)  See  note  (S),  page  2711, 

(15)  About  twelve  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

(1^)  Muhammad  Ibn  Uamid  at-Tf^m,  a  son  of  one  of  al-BllmDn^s  pHncfpat  genetalf,  wai  sent  by  thatkhalif 
at  the  bead  of  an  army  agam!it  BIbek  al-Ehurrami,  who  was  desolating  the  promce  of  Aderbijan.  In  the 
action  which  ensued^  the  Mojilim  troops  were  totally  defeated,  and  Ihn  Hamid,  abandoned  by  all  eicepione 
faitbAil  officen  fought  till  he  ft^lL  Thts  oc^^urred  In  A.  H,  2t4  (A.  D.  829-30).  He  was  reoowDed  for  bU 
liberality,  and  his  death  gave  great  pain  to  al-H^mfin*— (Ihn  al-Athtr'^  MdmiL) 

(17)  See  D'Herhelot  and  Basniu$!ien's  AdditGmentit  ad  Bitt^  Ar,  p.  19. 

(18)  J}twM  Ibn  Xusair  j^^  at-Tat,  a  doctor  emineDl  for  W  knowledge  of  the  taw  JUlt^  his  piety  and 

lelf-mortifleationp  was  one  of  Xhtk  Hanlfi's  principal  disciples ;  he  was  deeply  learned  in  the  Traditions.     Died 
A.  H.  165  (A.  D.  781-2).— {In'AttjtIm  ax-Zdhita^} 

(19)  The  poet  meant  eUhcr  Amr  Ibn  MAdlkarib,  or  Antr  Ibo  al-Mundir,  surnamed  Ihn  Hind;  hii  proweis 
Wis  provcrbiaL  (See  PuLuck'i  Sp9cimen  EiiU  At*  p*  73,  and  fiasmuistsn's  Additam$nta  ad  Hiti,  At, 
p.  50, 53) 

(20)  See  bis  life,  page  232. 

(21)  See  Ktifan,  sural  24,  verse  3S. 

(22)  Ab6  Ydiuf  YakClh  Ibn  Ishak  Ibn  as-Sabbiih  al-Kindif  th§  phiioiopher  of  tAe  jtfofrs,  was  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  Itinda*— [See  their  genealogy  and  hiitory  in  ray  Biv^dn  d^Amro  *i*KaU.)—l^it  father 
nhak  was  emir  of  RGfa  under  al-Jllahdi  and  jtr<Rjii»hld;  his  great  grandfather  al-AsbAtb  vi^-xiU",  was  one  of 
Muhammad't  companions ;  Raiii,  the  father  of  al-AshSth  and  sovereign  of  alt  the  tribe  of  Kinda,  was  celebrated 
in  four  ftasldas  by  the  poet  al-Asha.  — [See  M.  de  Sacy's  ChrettomalhU,  tom.  ILj— MAdi  Karih,  father  of 
Kals,  reigned  in  the  province  ol  Uadramaul  OTer  the  Banfi  "l-Harilh  oKAsghar,  n  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Kinds. 
Moawia  and  his  other  ancestors  ruled  the  tribe  of  Maad  Jjt*  ^Ji^  ^^  lylTai  al-Mushakkar  (a  fortress  in 
Bahrain  according  to  Abfl  'l-Fadi  in  his  Geography),  al-TemSma  and  Bahrain.— I  give  this  extract  from  the 
TdTikh  al'Rakamd,  because  it  serve*  to  confirm*  if  nec4Mjjjary,  M.  deSacy's  opinion  thai  the  philosopher  al- 
Kindl  was  not  of  Jewish,  but  of  Arabian  eilraclion.-tSe*j  Abd-AUaiif,  page  487.)— Caiiiri,  in  hti  Biblioth^a 
Arabiea.  1 1,  p.  35a,  has  given  a  «horL  notice  on  al-KJodi  and  a  list  of  hii  works,  all  of  which  he  look  from  the 
FdrtJfc^  at^Hukamd,  but  he  suppressed  the  passage  cited  aboire- 

(23)  See  in  the  life  of  SulaimAn  Ibn  Wahb. 

(24)  The  poitmaUer  kept  horses  for  the  ipecial  use  of  government  omcer*  and  messengers ;  be  acted  also 
as  a  spy  on  the  conduct  of  the  provincial  governor,  and  he  then  corresponded  directly  with  the  khalif  or  the 
■ultan, 

(25)  BilkUa,  a  large  town  at  two  parasangs  from  Baghdad.- (A  bti  IFadVs  Geography.) 

(26)  U  is  nol  easy  to  et  plain  how  a^Stlli,  in  relating  this  anecdote,  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  only  anotber 
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version  of  the  one  which  he  had  already  given  as  the  sole  correct.    Ihn  Khallik&n  has  perhaps  mistaken  the 
name  of  the  author  whom  he  cites. 

(27)  Al-Jaidilr  is  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Damascus,  to  the  north  of  al-HaurAn .  It  is  said,  however, 
that  al-Jaidilr  and  al-HaurAn  are  the  same  place.— (Jtfardstd  al-Ittild.) 

(28)  See  Lane's  Modern  Egtjptiantt  vol.  H,  p.  18^  f 

(29)  This  would  prov«  that  hH  ffiiber  i»as  not  a  MosUm. 

{30)  Thi&  was  probably  the  son  af  lh«  fTarnld  at-TAsI  menltoned  in  note  (5}.  pige  2T1« 
(31)  Tho  Ghiktay  or  cultivated  grounds  which  .surround  Daniasciis« arc  well  known.    The  pods  often  call  it 
Gh&iatnin  [the  two  GkCt^s),  although  there  ij  in  reality  but  one  place  which  bears  the  name.— (Jfard jtdi un- 
der the  word    \^^jJL>.) 

(32j  Alia;  thif  is  perhaps  Ui«  riv€r  called  at-Tawamai  'l-Alit  UbJt  Li^t,  one  of  the  Hreams  which 
water  Damascus*— (See  Oiu^n  at'Tausdrlkh^  No.  638  foU  93.) 

(33)  Nairubain,  a  delicious  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Datnaicus.  As  Nairabain  is  the  dual  form  of 
^airalit  Lt  might  be  supposed  that  there  were  two  places  of  Ibe  Dame,  but  lucb  was  not  the  case.  It  is  by 
the  poet#  that  the  dual  wa«  employed.  -  [Mardtid^) 

(34)  LUeralty ;  When  they  shed  their  dow  on  it,  they  shed  on  it  the  full  or  the  waieT-bag  of  the  dark  doud« 
which  pours  forth  after  theirs,  another.  , 

(35)  Al-HauUn  u  the  name  of  a  village  or  of  a  hill  near  Damascus*— (Mardii^ifO 

(36)  The  diEference  between  the  two  form^  can  be  best  understood  from  the  inspection  of  the  original  teit* 


AL-IIAJJAJ  IBN  YUSUF 


Abu  Muhammad  al-Hajjaj  was  son  of  Yusuf  Ibn  al-llakam  Ibn  Okail  Ihn  i\Iasiicl 
Ibn  Aannr  Ibn  Moallib  Ibn  Malik  Ihn  Kaab  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Auf  Ibn  Kasi 
(called  also  Thakif);  mention  is  made  of  Thakif  in  the  following  teims  b?  Ibn 
al-Kalhi  in  his  Jamharat  an-Nisabi  ''  Munabbili  Ihn  an-Nabit  had  a  son  callai 
*'  Kasi  J  who  is  said  to  be  the  same  person  as  Thakif*  Such  is  the  genealogy 
**  given  by  those  who  state  that  Thakif  was  sprung  from  lyad  (I);  but  some  say 
*'  that  ht!  descended  from  Kais,  and  that  Kasi  was  son  of  Munahhih  Ibn  Bakr 
**  Ibn  Ilawazin  (2);  and  they  state  ihat  Oniaima,  Kasi  s  mother,  and  daughter  of 
''  Saad  Ibn  Hudail,  Uved  [as  wife)  with  Munabbih  Ibn  Nabit^  and  being  after- 
^*  wards  married  to  Munabbih  Ibn  Bakr,  she  went  to  hin^  being  then  pregnant 
"  with  Kais  by  {her  Jonnerhttshand Ibn  an-Nabit)  the  lyadile,"— (^/-//a/yVry) 
ath-Thakefi  {the  descendant  of  Thakff)  was  governor  of  Irak  and  Khorasan 
for  Abd  aUMalik  IbnMarwaUj  and  on  bis  death  he  wasconlirmed  in  his  autho- 
xm  rity  by  tlie  tievv  kliahfal-Walid. — Al-Masudij  in  bis  Muruj  ad-Dahab^  narrates 
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as  follows:  — *'AI*Farigha,  the  mother  of  al-Hajjaj  and  daughter  to  Hammam 
"  Ibn  Orwa  Ibn  Masud  of  (he  tribe  of  Thakif,  was  wife  to  al-Harith  Ibn  Kalda,  a 
**  member  of  the  same  tribe  and  native  of  the  town  of  Taif :  this  Harith  was  judge 
**  of  the  Arabs  (3).     Having  gone  into  her  apartment  early  one  morning,^^  he 
**  found  her  picking  her  teeth,  on  which  he  sent  her  a  sentence  of  divorce.     And 
'•  she  said  to  him;  *Why  have  you  sent  me  my  divorce?  has  my  conduct  given 
*•  you  any  cause  for. suspicion/  — ^*Yes/  said  he,  *wheii  I  went  in  lo  you  in 
''  the  morning,  you  were  picking  your  teeth;  if  you  had  breakfasted  before  the 
*'  regular  lime^  you  are  a  glutton  ;  and  if  you  have  passed  the  night  wiih  parti- 
"  cles  of  meat  sticking  between  your  teeth,  you  are  sluttish/     To  this  she  re- 
*'  plied  ;  *h  was  neither  one  nor  the  other;  but  I  was  taking  out  a  fragment  of 
*^  ilie  toothpick/     She  then  married  Yusuf  Ibn  Abi  Okail  ath-Thakefi,  (o  whom 
"  she  boi^  al-Hajjaj,  who  came  into  the  world  incompletely  formed,  as  he  had  an 
'*  imperforate  anus.     This  defect  was  removed  by  an  operation;  and  the  child 
**  refused  the  breast  of  its  mother  and  every  other  person,  so  that  they  were  at  a 
'*  loss  what  to  do,  till,  as  it  is  said,  Satan  appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  al- 
*'  tiarith  Ibn  KaLda  and  asked  diem  what  was  the  matter ;  they  told  him  the  cir- 
**  cunistance,  and  he  said ;   '  Kill  a  black  kid  and  give  its  blood  to  the  child  (o 
**  drink;  the  next  ilay  do  the  same  ibing;  the  third  day  slay  a  black  he-goal  and 
*'  give  the  blood  to  be.  drunk  by  the  child,  then  kill  a  snake  and  make  the  child 
**  swallow  the  blood,  and  daub  his  face  with  some  of  it  j  if  you  do  thus,  the 
*'  child  will  take  the  breast  on  the  fourth  day/     They  followed  these  directions, 
"  and  the  efiect  of  this  Gi*st  nourishment  which  he  received  was  such,  that  he 
**  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  blood.     He  even  said  of  himself,  that  his 
**  greatest  enjoyment  was  to  shed  blood  and  commit  actions  which  no  other 
'*  could  (4)/'     Ibn  Abd  Kabbiyi  says,  in  his  Ikd^  that  al-Fatigha  was  wife  to  al- 
Moghaira  Ibn  Shoba,  and  that  it  was  be  who  divorced  lier  on  account  of  the 
circumstance   of  the   toothpick.     He  adds   that  al-Hajjaj   and  his  father  kept 
school  at  Taif,  and  that  the  former  attached  himself  to  Ruh  Ibn  Ziuba  al-Juda^ 
mi  (5),  vixir  of  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan*  and  entered  into  the  Shoria  (police 
guards)  (6),    of    which    Ruh    was  commander.     Abd    al-Malik,    having   re- 
marked the  indiscipline  of  his  army,  and  that  the  soldiers  never  set  out  nor 
halted  at  the  same  time  with  himself,   complained  of  it   to  Rub  Ibn  Zinha, 
who  told  him  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  police  guards,   named  al-Hajjaj 
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Ibn  Yusuf,  who,  if  the  Commander  of  the  failhful  gave  him  ihe  command 
of  the  Iroops,  would  oblige  them  to  march  and  to  halt  in  conformity  to  his  {the 
khalifs)  moTcments.      Abd   al-Malik  adopted   this   counsel  and  nominated 
al-Hajjaj  commander  of  the  army.    The  guards  under  Ibn  Zinba*s  orders  were 
the  only  troops  dispensed  with  the  obligation  of  marching  and  halting  at  the 
same  time  as  the  khalif,  and  one  day,  after  the  departure  of  the  rest  of  the 
army,  al-Hajjaj  came  upon  them  and  found  them  at  dinner:  he  asked  them 
what  had  prevented  them  from  setting  out  with  the  Commander  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  received  this  answer:  <^ Dismount,  you  son  of  a  slut  (7)1  and  dine 
*'  with  us."     To  this  he  gave  a  refusal,  telling  them  that  those  times  were  gone 
by;  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  flogged  and  paraded  before  the  army;  by  his  di- 
rections also,  the  tents  belonging  to  Rub  Ibn  Zinba  were  set  on  fire.     RiUi  com- 
plained bitterly  of  this  to  the  khalif,  who  sent  immediately  for  al-Hajjaj  and  said 
to  him:  '*What  induced  you  to  dp  as  you  have  done?" — **I  have  done  nothing/' 
replied  al-Hajjaj. — ** Who  did  it  then?"  said  the  khalif. — "  You;"  answered  al- 
IlAJjsij;  '^  oiy  hand  is  your  hand ;  my  whip  is  your  whip;  and  what  prevents  the 
'^  Commander  of  the  faithful  from  presenting  Rub  with  a  double  quantity  of  tents 
'^  and  men  (8),  rather  than  break  my  commission  after  having  given  it  your* 
^^  self?"    The  khalif,  on  this,  indemnified  Ruh  for  his  loss  and  treated  al-Hajjaj 
with  increased  favour.     This  was  the  first  known  proof  which  al-Hajjaj  gave  of 
his  abilities.    It  was  unheard  of,  what  slaughter  he  committed,  how  much  blood 
he  shed,  and  what  tortures  he  inflicted.     It  is  said  that  Ziad  Ibn  Abih  (9)  wished 
to  resemble  the  khalif  Omar  in  firm  authority,  resolution,  decision,  and  severity 
of  administration,  but  that  he  carried  this  to  an  excess  and  passed  bounds ; 
183  and  al-Hajjaj,  say  they,  took  Ziad  for  his  model,  and  killed  and  destroyed. 
One  day,  he  said  in  the  course  of  a  khotba  (1 0)  which  he  was  pronouncing : 
^'0  men!   God's  prohibitions  are  easier  to  be  borne  with  than  his  punish- 
*'  ments!"    On  which  a  man  rose  up  and  said:  ''Woe  be  to  thee,  0  Hajjaj! 
''  what  an  impudent  face  thou  hast,  and  how  little  modesty!"    Al-HajjSy  or- 
dered him  to  sit  down,  and  when  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  he  called  him 
forth:    ''Thou  hast  been  presumptuous  towards   me  I"  said  he.  —  "How?" 
replied  the  man, ''  thou  art  presumptuous  towards  God  and  dost  not  disapprove 
''of  thine  own  conduct,  and  if  we  are  presumptuous  towards  thee,  thou  disap- 
^'  provest  of  it!"    AUHajjaj,  on  receiving  this  answer,  let  the  man  go.— Ibn 
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al-lawsi  saySj  in  his  Taihhj  that  al-Farigha,  mother  of  al-Hajjaj,  was  the  per- 
son who  was  suroaoied  al-Muiamannia  (the  msh^maker);  when  she  made  the 
wish,  she  was  wife  to  al-Mughaira  Ihn  Shoba^  and  we  shall  here  present  an 
abridgment  of  the  anecdote  as  related  by  this  writer,  Omar  Ihn  al-Khattah 
happening  to  make  his  rounds  one  night  in  the  city  of  Medina,  heard  a  woman 
sing,  from  behind  the  curtain  of  her  apartment,  the  following  verse  : 

Where  shall  I  find  wine  that  1  may  drink  it?  or  else  where  shall  1  find  Nasr  Ibn 

Hajjaj? 

On  this^  Omar  saidf  ''I  shall  not  allow  in  the  same  city  with  myself,  a  man 
"  whose  beauty  is  celebrated  by  young  females  in  the  privacy  of  their  apart - 
*^  ments  ;  bring  me  Nasr  Ihn  Hajjaj  1"  When  he  was  brought  he  was  found  tu 
be  ihe  most  beautiful  of  men  in  countenance  and  the  handsomest  in  hair;  and 
Omar  said  to  him:  "The  Commander  of  the  faithfuFs  determination  is,  that 
**  you  shorten  your  hair."  When  this  was  done,  his  cheeks  appeared  (fair)  as 
half-moons-  *'Now,  put  on  a  turban/*  said  Omar,  The  turban  was  put  on, 
and  the  youth  still  charmed  the  spectators  with  his  eyes.  Then  Omar  said : 
*' Dwell  not  in  any  town  where  I  maybe." — *'What  is  my  crime,  0  Com- 
"  mander  of  the  faithful?"  said  Nasr,  *4t  must  be  done  as  1  told  you/'  re- 
plied Omar;  and  he  then  sent  him  off  to  Basra.  Such  are  the  main  points  of 
the  narration,  and  I  suppress  the  sequel.  This  Nasr  was  son  of  Hajjaj  Ibn  Elit 
al-Sulami,  one  of  Muhammad's  companions.  Some  say,  however,  that  the  Mu- 
tamannia  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Kinana^  and  that  she  was  al-Hajjaj's  paternal 
grandmother. — It  is  related  by  Abu  Ahmad  al-Askari,  in  his  Kitdb  al-Tashif, 
that  the  people  passed  upwards  of  forty  years  reading  the  Koran  from  Othman^s 
copy  (i  1),  but,  in  the  days  of  Abd  al- Malik  Ibn  Marwan,  the  erroneous  readings 
had  become  numerous  and  had  spread  through  Irak;  this  obliged  aU Hajjaj  Ibn 
Yusuf  to  have  recourse  to  his  kdtibs  (12)  for  the  purpose  of  putting  distinctive 
marks  on  the  words  of  uncertain  pronunciation  (13);  and  it  is  said  that  Nasr  Ibn 
Aasim  undertook  that  duty  and  imagined  single  and  double  points  (nukat)^  which 
he  placed  in  different  manners  (14)-  The  people  then  passed  some  time  with- 
out making  any  copies  of  the  Koran  but  with  points,  the  usage  of  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  some  false  readings  from  taking  place,  and  for  this  reason 
they  invented  the  ijdm  {points  sending  to  distinguish  tlw  letters  of  a  similar 
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form  one  from  another) ,  and  they  {the  people)  thus  placed  the  ijdm  posteriorly 
to  the  nukat;  but  yet  when,  by  neglect,  a  word  (of  the  Koran)  was  not  written 
with  its  full  accompaniment  {of  distinctwe  mxirks)^  and  was  thus  deprived  of 
its  requisites,  erroneous  readings  occurred ;  for  this  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
find  a  remedy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  recur  to  oral  tradition  and  learn  {the  true 
readings)  from  the  mouths  of  men  (1 5).     On  the  whole,  the  anecdotes  concern- 
ing al-Hajjaj  are  numerous  and  would  take  long  to  relate  (16).     It  was  he  who 
founded  the  city  of  Wasit;  he  conunenced  it  A.  H.  84  (A.  D.  703)  and  finished 
it  in  86.     He  named  it  Wdsit  {intermediate j)  because  it  lay  between  Basra  and 
Kufa,  and  might  thus  be  said  to  lie  between  (taivassat)  these  two  capitals.    Ibn 
al-Jawzi  states,  however,  in  his  historical  annals,  entitled  Shuzdr  al-Okudj 
that  al-Hajjaj  began  to  build  Wasit  in  the  year  75,  and  terminated  it  in  78. — 
When  al-Hajjaj  felt  his  death  approach,  he  called  in  an  astrologer  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  of  any  prince  who  was  to  die  (at  that  time),  and  the  astrologer  re- 
plied: *'Yes,  I  do;  but  you  are  not  the  person.*' — "How know  you  that?"  said 
al-Hajjaj. — "Because  the  name  of  him  who  is  to  die  is  Kulaib." — "It  is  I,  by 
"  Allah!"  exclaimed  al-Hajjaj;  "for  such  was  the  name  by  which  my  mother 
"  called  me."    He  then  made  his  will.— One  thing  puts  in  mind  of  another  (17). 
This  is  like  the  words  of  the  missionary  (1 8)  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  as- 
Sulaihi  (of  whom  mention  will  be  made  hereafter).     A  simple  missionary  in 
Yemen  (19),  he  became  sovereign  of  all  that  country,  and  held  its  princes  in  sub- 
jection till  the  period  which  God  had  assigned  to  his  life  had  expired,  when  he 
184  left  Sanaa  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  in  A.  H.  473  (A.  D.  1081).     On 
arriving  at  al-Mahjam  (20),  he  encamped  without  the  town,  at  a  farm  called 
0mm  ad-Duhaim  (21),  or  Bir  0mm  Mabad  [the  well  of  Mdhads  mother) j  and 
was  there  attacked  unawares  by  Said  al-Ahwal,  son  of  Najah.     This  Najah 
was  lord  of  the  province  of  Tahama,  and  had  been  deprived  of  his  life  and  king- 
dom by  as-Sulaihi,  but  Said  and  his  other  sons  had  escaped.     Said  arrived  with 
a  few  partisans  and  entered  the  camp  of  as-Sulaihi,  where  they  were  mistaken 
for  followers  of  the  army;  none  discovered  their  real  character  but  Abd  Allah 
the  brother  of  as-Sulaihi,  who  immediately  got  on  horseback  and   said  to 
his  brother  :  "To  horse !  for,  by  Allah !  here  is  al-Ahwal  with  his  men,  of  whose 
"  coming  we  were  warned  yesterday  by  the  letter  which  Asaad  Ibn  Shihab  wrote 
"us  from  Zabid." — *' Calm  your  mind,"  replied  as-Sulaihi;  "it  is  only  at 
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''  ad-Dubaim  and  the  well  of  Omm  Mabad  that  I  am  to  die;'*    thinking  that  it 
was  of  thai  Omm  Mabad  the  Khnzaiite,  at  whose  dwelling  the  blessed  Prophet 
and  Abu  Bakr  stopped  on  iheir  retreat  from  Mekka  (22) :    this  place  lies  near 
Mekka,  on  the  road  from  it  to  Medina,  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  al- 
JuhTa  (23))-     On  this^  some  of  as-Sulaihi's  companions  called  to  him,  saying; 
**  Defend  your  life!  for,  by  Allah!  this  is  the  well  of  ad-Duhaim  Ibn  Isa,  and 
"  this  mosque  is  built  on  the  spot  where  the  tent  of  Omm  Mabad  Ibn  al-Harith 
"  al-Absi  was  situated."     On  heai"iiig  these  words,  he  was  seized  with  terror, 
and,  despairing  of  his  life,  he  remained  fixed  (o  the  spot,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately slain  wilh  his  brother  and  his  family*     Said  al-Ahwai  then  brought  the 
army  of  as-Sulaihi  under  his  own  command  and  look  possession  of  his  king- 
dom.    Said  was  brother  of  the  illustrious  and  eminent  prince  Jaiyash ;  his  fa- 
ther, the  prince  Najah,  had  been  a  slave  to  the  prince  Marjan,  who  himself  had 
been  a  slave  to  Husain  Ibn  Salama^  Husain  had  been  enfranchised  by  Rushd 
al-Ustad  (24)  the  Abyssinian,     These  two>  Husain,  and  Rushd  before  him, 
ruled  the  kingdom  willi  absolute  authority,  although  they  were  only  ostensibly 
vizirs  in  the  service  of  the  last  prince  of  the  Ziadite  family,  the  sovereigns  of 
Yemen.     Their  pupil  was  son  to  Ahu  1-Jaish  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  !\!uham- 
mad  Ibn  Ziad,  and  his  name  was  Abd  Allah  ;  some  say  Ibrahim  or  Ziad.     It  was 
in  his  reign  that  the  Ziadite  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Kais,  who  had  been  a 
slave  to  the  Marjan  above-mentioned*     On  the  death  of  Abii  'I-Jaish,  his  child 
was  confided  to  the  care  of  its  aunt  and  of  Marjan,  the  enfranchised  slave  of 
Abu  H-Jaish:  IMarjan  had  two  slaves,  Ahu  Said  Najah  and  Kais,  holh  of  whom 
became  independent  of  their  master;  Kais  was  governor  of  the  capital  (25), 
and  Najah  ruled  the  provinces  of  al-Kadra,  the  town  of  al-Mahjam^  and  other 
places,     A  jealousy  sprung  up  between  these  two*  for  they  both  aspired  to  the 
vizirat;  Kais  was  a  perverse  and  wicked  man,  Najah  was  mild  and  just.     The 
former,  having  suspected  the  aunt  of  the  boy  to  be  more  favourably  inclined  to 
Najah  than  to  him,  made  complaints  against  her  and  her  nephew  to  his  master 
Marjan,  who,  in  consequence,  seized  on  them  botli  and  delivered  them  up  to 
their  enemy  Kais,  and  he,  heedless  of  their  supplications,  immured  them  alive 
and  in  an  upright  position.     They  thus  perished  in  A,  H.  407  (A.  D.  1016-7), 
Najah,  on  learning  the  circumstance,  hastened  to  avenge  tlieir  death.    He  waged 
war  against  Kais,  who  was  defeated,  lost  bis  capital  Zabid,  and  subsequently  his 
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life  in  a  combat  at  the  gate  of  that  city;  this  was  in  A.  H.  412  (A.  D.  1021-2). 
Najah,  having  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  metropolis,  said  to  Marjan  : 
**What  have  you  done  with  your  and  my  master  and  mistress  ?"— "  They  are 
^^  in  that  wall/'  he  replied.  Naj^h  thenhad  their  bodies  taken  out,  and  prayed 
over  them,  and  buried  them  in  a  chapel  which  he  erected  to  receive  them  :  as  hr 
Marjan,  he  immured  him  in  their  place  till  he  died.  Najah  was  poisoned  at 
al-Kadra  in  A.  H.  452  (A.  D.  1060), by  the  treachery  of  a  female  slave  whom 
he  had  received  as  a  present  from  as*Sulaihi;  After  the  death  of  Najah,  as- 
Sulaihi  wrote,  in  the  year  453,  to  al-M ustansir,  the  lord  of  Egypt,  demanding 
18B  authorisation  to  preach  openly  in  favour  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty,  and  having 
received  that  permission,  he  proceeded  (to  assert  aU-Mustansir's  authority). 
His  subsequent  adventures  we  may  omit  (26).  Let  us  return  to  al-Hajjaj : 
during  his  last  illness  he  used  to  repeat  the  following  verses^  which  were  com-* 
posed  by  Obaid  Ibn  Sofyian  al-Okli  : 

0  Lord  I  my  enemies  have  sworn,  nay  sworn  positively,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
shall  dwell  in  the  fire  [of  helt).  Is  it  [not)  from  blindness  [of  heart)  that  they  swear? 
Unfortunate  wretches  1  what  opinion  must  they  have  of  Him  who  has  always  shown 
mercy  and  forgiveness  ? 

He  wrote  also  a  letter  to  al-Walid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  informing  him  of  his  ill-^ 
ne^s,  and  concluded  it  with  these  lines : 

When  I  meet  God  and  find  favour  with  Him,  therein  shall  be  the  joy  of  my  soul. 
The  eternity  of  God  sufficeth  me,  and  1  therefore  place  not  my  hopes  on  mortals. 
Those  who  were  before  us  have  tasted  of  death,  and  after  them  we  also  shall  taste  it. 

His  malady  was  a  cancer  in  the  stomach,  for  which  he  called  in  a  physician, 
who,  having  examined  into  his  case,  tied  a  bit  of  meat  to  a  string  and  passed  it 
down  his  throat;  after  a  lapse  of  some  time  he  drew  it  out,  and  found  a  swarm 
of  worms  adhering  to  it :  God  gave  also  a  cold  ague  power. over  him,  and  although 
vases  filled  with  lighted  coals  were  placed  around  him  so  close  as  to  scorch  his 
skin,  he  felt  them  not.  He  complained  of  his  sufferings  to  al-Hasan  al-*Basri, 
who  made  answer :  ^4  forbade  you  to  attack  men  of  holiness,  but  you  persisted!" 
^*  0  Hasan,"  replied  al-Hajjaj,  "  I  ask  you  not  to  pray  to  God  that  he  may  deU- 
'<  ver  me  from  my  pains;  beg  of  him  only  that  he  hasten  to  take  my  soul  from 
^*  my  body  and  terminate  my  tortures."  Al^Uasan  on  this  wept  bitterly^  and 
al-Hajjaj  continued  to  suffer  under  his  malady  for  fifteen. days;  he  then  expired, 
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in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  95  (Mayor  June,  A.  D.  714),  (some  say  in  Shaw- 
walj)  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  or  (which  h  more  correct)  fifty-four  y^ars.  At- 
Tabari  §ays,  in  his  great  historical  Avork,  that  al-Hajjaj  died  on  Friday,  21st 
Ramadan,  A.  H.  95;  and  another  historian  relates  that  al^Hasan  al-Basri,  on 
learning  his  death,  made  a  prostration  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  saying:  '*0  my 
**  God !  thou  hast  caused  him  to  die;  let  also  his  example  die  from  among  us/' 
Al-Hajjaj  w^as  buried  at  Wasit,  in  which  city  he  died;  but  his  tomh  was  after- 
wards levelled  to  the  ground  and  a  cnrrent  of  water  turned  over  it.  May  God 
pardon  him! — ^Ile  once  dreamt  that  his  eyes  had  been  plucked  out,  and  he  there- 
fore divorced  his  wives,  Hind  the  daughter  of  al-Muhaliah  Ihn  A  hi  Sufra,  and 
Hind  the  daughter  of  Asma  Ibn  Kharija;  he  hoped  by  that  to  fulfil  his  dream; 
in  a  short  time,  however^  he  received  news  that  his  brother  Muhammad  had 
died  in  Yemen,  and  tliat^  on  the  same  day,  his  own  son  Miihamniad  had  died 
also,  on  which  he  said:  '*This,  by  Allah!  is  the  fulfilment  of  my  dreamy  Mu- 
'*  hammad  and  Muhammad!  in  the  same  dayt  We  belong  to  God  and  to  him 
'^  we  must  return!'  He  then  asked  if  there  was  any  person  who  would  recite 
him  verses  to  console  him,  and  al-Farazdak  pronounced  the  following: 

This  misfartune  has  no  misfortune  equal  to  it  I  to  lose  such  persons  as  Muhammad 
and  Muhammad  1  princes  who  have  left  the  pulpits  (^]  vacant  (and  deiolati)l  Death 
has  seized  upon  them  unawares. 

His  brother  Muhammad  died  some  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
Rajah,  A.  H.  91  (May,  A,  D,  710);  he  was  then  governor  of  the  province  of 
Yemen.  Al-Walid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  sent  a  letter  to  aUHajjaj,  consoling  him  on 
the  loss  of  his  brother,  and  al-Hajjaj  wrote  to  him  in  reply  ;  ** Commander  of  the 
**  faithful!  I  and  Muhammad  never  met  together  during  a  long  period  hut  for  fjig 
*'  one  year;  and  in  that  absence  I  never  had  such  hopes  of  seeing  him  soon,  as  I 
'*  now  have  of  meeting  him  again  in  a  mansion  where  two  sincere  Moslims  shall 
**  never  be  disunited/' — Thakefi  means  belonging  to  Thak(f^  a  great  and  well- 
known  tribe  dwelling  at  Taif  (28). 

fi>  From  ihia  we  iqusl  suppose  that  the  descent  of  Uanitbbib  fr^iD  l|id  wai  welt  i^^i'tbUfh'?^  and  gtm^rnUf 
known. 

(2)  See  theieventh  geneabjical  Hst,  drawn  up  bj  Eichhori  after  Itiri  Kutaiba,  in  \ht  Monnmnnta  anU- 
qiiUsima  Ilisioria  Aratmm, 
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(3)  Haritli  Ibn  Kalda  was  one  of  Muhammad's  companions.-- (JTdmdt.) 

(4)  Some  of  the  MSS.  have  ^  jJb^  in  place  of  .  jJb^ ;  if  this  reading  be  adopted,  the  sense  is ;  wMek  no  othtr 
dare  te  do. 

(5)  Abtl  ZarA  (!pj  j)  Ruh  Ibn  ZinbA  al-JudAmi,  the  Syrian,  was  one  of  the  TdhU  (tee  note  (2),  *page  4), 
and  highly  respected  by  the  people.  Moawia  was  so  apprehensive  of  his  influence,  that  he  resolved  to  put  him 
to  death,  and  had  him  arrested,  but  he  afterwards  set  him  at  liberty.    Rtlh  was  the  grandee  {A^t)  of  the 

empire  of  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  MarwAn.  He  was  husband  to  {the  eelehrated  poetett)  Hind,  daughter  of  an- 
Nom&n,  and  he  died  A. H.  73  (A.  D.  692-3).— (^fiiVuiOm  os-ZdAlra.) -Al-Mafcln  Ipage 67)  calls  him  Abd 
al-Malik's  kdtib,  or  secretary  of  state. 

(6)  It  may  be  observed  that  Ibn  Khaldftn,  as  cited  by  M.  de  Hammer  in  his  Landerverwaltung  unter  dem 
Ehalifate  (page  164),  says  that  the  post  of  commander  of  the  police  guards  was  first  established  under  the 
Abbasid^:  this  seeins  in  contradiction  with  Ibn  Khallilt&n's  statement. 

(7)  This  form  of  compellation  was  very  frequently  used  by  the  Arabs ;  it  indicated  either  anger  or 
familiarity. 

(8)  Men\  the  Arabic  word  ghllmdn  signifies  hoys,  pages,  mamlijjcs,  etc. 

(9)  Zi&d  Ibn  Abth ;  Zidd  ton  of  hit  father,  that  is,  the  battard.  He  was  son  of  Ab6  Sofyian.  His  history 
may  be  collected  from  D'Herbelot  and  AbOi  'l-FadA ;  Annaltf  years  44  and  63. 

(10)  See  page  174,  note  (2). 

(11)  See  AbOi  '1-Fadft's  Annate,  year  30. 

(12)  See  page  26,  note  (7). 

(13)  The  word  ^j^,  in  the  plural  ^jjo^  »  employed  by  the  Koraniete  to  designate  a  group  of  lettem 
(or  word)  which  may  be  read  in  different  manners.  See,  for  instance,  the  marginal  notes  of  the  Koran  printed 
at  Casan. 

(14)  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  the  vowel-signs  and  diacritical  points  now  in  use,  were  invented, 
as'is  generally  stated,  by  Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad,  who  died  in  the  second  century  of  the  HIjra;  and  that  they  are 
totally  different  from  those  imagined  by  Zalim  ad-Duali  (see  his  life),  and  by  the  secretaries  of  al-HajjAj.  The 
points  introduced  by  the  latter  were  similar  to  those  of  the  specimens  given  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  his  Arabic  gram- 
mar, plate  III.  tom.  I ,  and  Dr.  Pusey  in  the  Catal.  Bib,  Bod.,  torn.  II.  tab.  I. 

(16)  M.  de  Sacy  has  given  a  translation  of  this  passage  in  his  M4moife  turla  litt^ature  dee  Arabet;  it  may 
be  observed  that  I  differ  totally  with  him  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  words  httrULf,  nukai,  and  ijdm. 

(16)  Consult  D'Herbelot,  AbCi  '1-FadA,  al-Maktn,  and  Price's  Metrotpeet  ofMuhammadan  History,  vol.  I. 

(17)  Ibn&halliklin  gives  a  second  time  the  anecdote  which  follows;  it  will  be  found,  with  some  slight 
difference,  in  the  life  of  Ali  as-Sulaihi ;  and  this  induces  me  to  thiolL  that  the  author  intended  to  suppress  it 
here,  where  it  is  totally  misplaced. 

(18)  Missionary;  see  page 26,  note  (9). 

(19)  Consult,  on  the  events  which  follow,  AbCi  'l-Fad&'s  Annals,  years  203  and  412;  Johannsen's  Historia 
Temana,  pp.  121,  128  et  seq.  In  th6  three  relations,  a  number  of  differences  will  be  observed,  which  it  is 
needless  to  notice  here. 

(20)  The  town  of  al-Mahjam  lay  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey  to  the  north-east  of  Zabid,  and  sii 
days'  journey  from  SanAa.— (Ab6  '1-Fad4  s  Geography.) 

(21)  This  name  is  sometimes  written  simply  ad-Duhaim. 

(22)  Muhammad  and  Abtl  Balir,  on  their  hijra  {departure,  emigration)  from  Melika  to  Medina,  stopped  at 
the  tent  of  0mm  Mabad  Aatika  iSij\^,  and  asked  for  food,  but  she  had  none  to  give  them.    On  this.  Ma- 
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fiammad  went  to  a  sheep  wMch  w«5  In  the  lent,  and  drew  from  it  a  great  quantity  of  milk;  this  wai  the  more 
eitraordlnarj  as  that  sheep  vas  \erj  old  and  had  ceased  to  give  any  for  some  lime  before,— (in- ATuita/ri, 
MS,  of  the  Leydf n  Uhrjiry,) 

(23)  Al-Juhfa,  a  place  situated  to  ihenanhof  Meeca,  dear  the  sea-coisi,.  Is  the  ipot  inbere  the  Syrian 
ffilgrimi  put  on  the  ihrdm,  or  pilgrim's  dress, —(AM  l-Fadft's  Geography;  Mishkdl  at'Matdblh,  vol.  I.  p«fe 
€01. 

{24}  Al-Uttdd  {the  maittr)  i  a  title  given  to  eunuchs  aad  tutors  of  young  princei. 

(23)  TAa  capitai,  or  ro^df  rourf'if^^is-Jl  ;  literally:  The  prMcnce. 

(2U)  Literally :  Et  fuit  ex  to  quod  fuil,  he  became  vhat  he  bcf ante, 

(27)  They  were  governors  of  provmeei,  and  bad  tbererore  the  right  of  saying  the  khatba  from  the  pulpiU 

{^]  Tdi/;  a  well-known  town  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Mekka,  * 


AL-MUHASIBI. 

Abil  Abd  Allah  al-Ilarith  Ibn  Asad  al-Muhasabi,  the  famous  ascetic  and  one 
of  the  men  of  the  irath  (1),  drew  his  origin  from  a  family  which  inhabited 
Basra.  He  was  one  of  those  who  possessed  both  the  science  of  the  exterior  and 
the  science  of  the  interior  (2);  he  composed  some  ascetic  and  dogmatic  trea- 
tises, and  is  author  of  ttie  work  (on  Sufism)  entitled  ar-Ridya  [contemplation). 
Having  inherited  seventy  thousand  dirhems  from  his  father,  he  refused,  through 
religious  scruples,  to  accept  them ;  it  is  reported  ihat  his  reason  for  this  was, 
that  his  father  professed  the  doctrine  of  man's  fi'ee  will,  and  that  he  made  this 
observation:  **The  Tradition  is  aulhentic  which  informs  us  that  Muhammad  de- 
**  clared  :  Persons  of  different  religions  cannot  inherit^  one  from  the  other/' 
and  he  died  in  want,  not  possessing  a  single  dirhem.  It  is  related  that  when  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  partake  of  food  the  purity  of  which  was  doubtful,  he 
would  be  warned  from  touching  it  by  a  pulsation  in  his  finger.  Being  asked 
what  was  intelligence,  he  answered:  *'The  light  of  the  natural  sentiment  {ac- 
*'  companied)  with  experience,  and  which  is  increased  and  fortified  by  science 
'^and  prudence."  He  used  to  say;  "There  are  three  things  which  we  find 
**  not;  beauty  with  continence,  fair  words  with  honesty,  and  friendship  with 
"  sincerity/'  He  died  A.  H.  243  (A.  D.  85T^).— As-Samani  says  that  he  was 
named  Muhdsibij  because  he  frequently  called  himself  to  an  account  for  his 
actions  [jididsib).      He  says  also  that  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbat  disliked  him,  and 
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banished,  him,  on  account  of  his  speculations  in  scholastic  theology  and  his 
works  on  that  subject ,  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  concealment  froin  pub- 
lic (indignanon)j  and  on  his  death,  four  persons  only  attended  his  funeral  ser- 
vice. The  anecdotes'  related  of  what  took  place  between  him  and  al-Junaid  are 
well  known  (3). 


(1)  The  men  of  the  truthf  the  Silfis ;  see  note  (3),  page  340. 

(2)  Reiske,  in  his  Annals  of  Abtl  l-FadA.  torn.  II.  p.  698,  has  translated  the  same  passage;  he  renders  it 
thus :  '*Qai  simul  conjaxiit  et  exteroi  (civilis)  et  intern!  (spiritualis)  scientiam.*'  The  science  of  the  interior 
means  5A/lsm,  and  that  of  the  exterior,  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning. 

(3)  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  of  these  anecdotes  in  the  manuscripts  which  I  have  consulted.  They 
may  probably  be  given  in  the  Hilyat  al-Awlia,  but  the  copy  of  that  work  in  the  Bib.  du  Roi  is  incomplete. 


ABU  FARAS  AL-HAMDANI. 


Abu  Faras  al-Harith  Ibn  Abi  l-Ala  Said  Ibn  Hamdan  Ibn  Hamdun  al-Ham- 
dani  was  an  uncle's  son  to  Nasir  ad-Dawlat  and  Saif  ad-^Dawlat,  the  sons  of  Ham- 
dan  :  in  the  lives  of  these  two  princes,  we  shall  give  the  rest  of  the  genealogy. 
At-Thaalibi,  in  speaking  of  Abu  Faras,  says  (1):  "The  pearl  of  his  time,  the 
**  sun  of  his  age  in  learning,  talent,  generosity,  glory,  eloquence,  horsemanship, 
'*  and  bravery;  his  poetry  is  celebrated  and  current  (throughout  the  worlct); 
"  it  combines  beauty,  merit,  ease,  depth,  softness,  sublimity,  and  sweetness ; 
"  with  him  were  the  brightness  of  genius,  the  impress  of  elegant  taste,  and  the 
"  lustre  of  a  princely  race;  qualities  such  as  were  never  found  before  in  any 
"  poet  except  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz,  but  Abu  Faras  is  considered  supe- 
"  nor  to  him  by  persons  of  the  profession  and  by  critics.  The  Sahib  Ibn 
"  Abbad  used  to  say:  'Poetry  began  with  a  prince  and  ended  with  6ne;' 
"  meaning  Amro  '1-Kais  and  Abu  Faras.  AlrMutanabbi  bore  testimony  to 
''  his  superiority  and  pre-eminence;  he  avoided  his  contact  (2),  neither  did  he 
'<  proceed  to  cope  with  him  nor  dare  to  rival  him;  and  his  motite  fop  omit- 
"  ting  his  praises  when  he  celebraled  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Hamdiln  family 
**  was,  to  testify  his  respect  for  him  and  to  honour  him ;  his  silence  did  not  pro- 
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*'  ceed  from  foigetfulness  or  contempt.  Saif  ad-Dawkt  highly  admired  the  ex* 
^'cellent  qualities  of  Abu  Faras,  and  distiogiiished  him  above  ihe  rest  of  the 
**  family  by  the  honours  he  conferred  on  him,  as  he  took  him  with  him  on 
*'  military  expeditions,  or  left  hiui  as  his  lieutenant  over  his  provinces /'  -  '*In 
*'  one  of  his  engagements  ivith  the  Greeks^  Abu  Faras  was  wounded  hv  an 
'*  arrow,  the  head  of  which  remained  in  his  thigh,  and  he  was  made  prisoner, 
*'They  conducted  him  to  Kharshana,  and  from  that  to  Constantinople;  this  in? 
"  occurred  in  A.  Hp  348  (A.  D,  959-60),  and  in  the  year  355  he  was  redeemed 
*'  from  captivity  by  Saif  ad-Dawlat."— Such  arc  the  words  of  Abu  'UHasan  Ah 
Ibn  az-Zarrad  ad-Dailami  ;  hut  in  this,  it  is  said,  he  is  mistaken,  for  Abu 
Faras  was  made  a  prisoner  twice  ;  the  first  time  at  Magharat  al-Kohl  in  the  vear 
348,  but  he  was  then  not  taken  farther  than  Kharshana»  which  is  a  fortress  in 
the  country  of  llie  Greeks  (A-ua  Minor)  and  situated  on  the  Euphrates  (3);  it  is 
said  that,  when  in  that  fortre.ss,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  spurred  him  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  into  the  river  ;  hut  God  knows  best:  the  second  time  thai  he  was 
made  a  prisoner  by  the  Greeks  w'as  at  Manbej  in  the  month  of  Shaw^w^al,  351 
(November,  A.  D.  t!62)j  they  then  took  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  re- 
mained in  captivity  for  four  years.  During  his  conlinemeot,  he  composed  a  great 
deal  of  poetry,  whieh  is  still  extant  in  the  collection  of  his  poems;  be  held  the 
town  of  Manbej  in  fief  {from  his  cotuin  Saif  €td-Dawtai).  The  following  verses 
are  of  his  composition: 

It  was  from  your  supply  that  i  drew  my  force;  you  were  to  me  a  helping  hand  and 
an  arm  in  the  days  of  distress  t  Bnt  I  since  received  from  you  the  reverse  of  my  hopes, 
and  a  man  may  be  surfeited  with  fair  promises  (i). 

By  the  same : 

She  was  cruel  [5] ;  yet  cruelty  only  increased  my  affection  for  that  beloved  object,  who, 
despile  her  conduct,  shall  always  be  beloved.  Her  calumniators  summed  up  to  me 
her  faults,  but  can  a  fair  face  ever  be  in  fault? 

By  the  same : 

I  am  inebriated  with  her  looks,  not  with  wine;  the  {frace  of  her  motions  has  removed 
sleep  from  my  eyes.  I  am  not  overcome  by  the  pure  liquor  of  the  fjrape,  but  by  the 
charms  of  her  neck;  it  is  her  perfections  which  subdued  nic,  not  wino.  When  she 
turns  her  ehceks  away,  she  makes  my  resolution  yield,  and  that  whjch  her  robes  cover 
has  ravislLed  away  my  heart  (6), 
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His  poetry  abounds  with  beauties.  He  was  slain  in  a  combat  with  some  slaves 
belonging  to  his  own  family,  in  the  year  357  (A.  D.  967-8).  I  read  in  his  cUwdn, 
the  following  piece  which  he  addressed  to  his  daughter  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  death  : 

Grieye  not,  my  dear  girl !  all  mankind  must  depart  [thi$  life) ;  lament  me  with  sighs 
(on/y),  and  remain  behind  thy  veil  and  the  curtain  of  the  [Kartm).  Say  to  me,  when  I 
am  too  weak  to  answer:  "The  ornament  of  the  youth,  AbA  FarAs,  has  not  enjoyed 
•*  youth  to  the  last  1" 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  he  was  not  slain^  or  else  that  he  lingered  for 
some  time  of  his  wounds  before  he  expired.  It  is  related  by  Ibn  Khalawaih  that 
Abu  Faras,  on  the  death  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  resolved  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
Emessa;  but  Saif  ad-Dawlat's  son,  Abu '1-Maali»  and  bis  slave  Kargbawaih  re- 
ceived information  of  his  project  and  sent  troops  to  oppose  him ;  {in  the  iMciion 
which  ensued)  he  was  taken  prisoner,  after  receiving  a  number  of  sabre  wounds, 
and  he  died  on  the  way  {when  thejr  were  bearing  him  offl)  I  have  read  in  a  ool-> 
lection  of  loose  notes  (7)  that  Abu  Faras  was  slain  on  Wednesday^  8th  of  the  latter 
Rabi,  A.  H.  357  (March,  A.  D.  968),  at  a  farm  called  Sadad;  and  Thabit  Ibn 
188  Sinan  as-Sabi  says  in  his  history:  '^On  Sunday  2nd  of  tlie  Grst  Jumada,  357,  a 
^'  combat  took  place  between  Abu  Faras,  who  was  then  established  at  Emessa, 
^'  and  AbA  '1-Maali,  son  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat.  The  latter  was  victorious,  and  slew 
'^  Abu  Faras  in  the  action ;  he  carried  away  his  head  and  left  his  body  exposed 
''  in  the  plain,  till  a  Desert  Arab  came,  and  shrouded  it  and  buried  it."  Abu 
Faras  was  maternal  uncle  to  AbA  Maali;  when  Sakhina,  the  mother  of  Abu 
Faras,  was  informed  of  his  death,  she  tore  out  her  eyes;  by  another  account, 
it  is  stated'  that  she  struck  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  then  tore  out  her  eyes. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  slain  by  Kargbawaih  without  Abu  Maali's  knowledge,  and 
that  the  latter  was  greatly  shocked  on  learning  his  death.  By  one  statement, 
the  birth  of  Abu  Faras  is  placed  in  A.  H.  320  (A.  D.  932),  and  by  another,  in 
321  (8).  His  father  Said  was  murdered  at  Mosul  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H. 
323,  by  his  nephew  Nasir  ad-Dawlat,  who  caused  his  testicles  to  be  pressed  till 
death  ensued.  The  history  of  this  business  would  be  long  to  relate,  but  the 
main  point  of  it  is  this :  The  government  of  Mosul  and  Diar  Bakr  had  been  fanned 
out  secretly  to  Said  by  the  khalif  ar-Radi  Billah ;  Said  proceeded  thither  with 
fifty  mamluks  {Ghuldm)j  but  on  arriving  he  was  arrested  and  {lut  to  death  by 
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Nasir  ad-Da\vlal ;  and  the  khalif  was  highly  displeased  on  learning  the  eircum- 
siSince.—Kharskana  is  a  city  on  the  Syrian  coast,  belonging  to  the  Greeks  (9), 
— Kosiantinifa  {Constantinople)  is  one  of  the  greatest  cilies  iielonging  to  the 
Greeks;  it  was  built  by  Kostantin  {Constantme)^  the  Gist  king  of  that  nation 
who  became  a  Christian, 


(1)  See  the  y<zllma»  No  1370.  /bl.S, 

{%]  Utcfally :  flit  nde.     This  seem*  to  be  analogous  lo  the  French  eipresBion;  H  n§$e  frtitta  itat  «l  luL 

(3)  Khftrshaua,  the  Char$ianum  Cattrum  of  Cedrenus.    A  great  ponion  of  Capptdocla  bore  this  name.-- 
(See  St  Martin  fi  note  in  Lebeau's  Rixtoire  du  Bat-Empire,  L  XIII,  p.  tm.) 

CD  Literacy  I  A  man  may  be  choked  wilb  cool,  or  refreshing  vftter.    These  verses  were  addressed  to  Saif 
ad-Da wlai;  apparently  from  Constantinople,  where  the  author  was  in  prison, 

(5}  In  thti  little  piece  and  tbc  one  which  foUows^  Ibave  subsliinted  the  feminine  pronoun  for  the  masculine. 
See  mj  observations  on  this  subject  in  the.  Introduction- 

(dj  In  the  original  language  this  piece  is  TuU  of  jewx  de  moU;  which,  in  Arabic  poetry  and  pron;,  are  con- 
sidered by  rhetoricians  as  a  great  beaulj. 

*  (7)  In  Arabic,  tdUka.  This  word  signifies  notes  taken  during  the  lectures  of  a  professor. 
I  (S)  Some  of  the  circumstances  of  Abti  Farfis's  life  may  be  found  more  fully  related  in  Frey lag's  Sel«€ta 
ij  hitlorid  Hahii^  Some  of  his  poems  are  given  in  the  Yattma;  the  most  remarkable  ftre  his  h^JL 
or  hunUtiff  piecet,  and  his  ^jj  ^^  pieces  composed  in  the  land  of  the  R^m,  or  Greeks*  The  Jalter  are  full 
of  complaints  (like  the  TritUa  of  Ovid),  and  the  author  implores  Saif  ad-DawIat,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms, 
to  pay  his  ransom  and  free  him  from  captivity.  The  latter  was  not  very  prompt  in  acceding  lo  the  entreaties 
of  AbCi  Fard^,  and  for  this  the  poet  is  continually  upbraiding  bim. 

k9)  This  Is  not  only  in  contradiction  with  what  has  been  said  above,  but  is  also  a  gross  mistake. 


HARM  ALA. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  (1)  Harmala  Ibn  Yahya  Ibo  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ilarmala  Ibn  Im- 
ran  Ibn  Kurad  at-Tujibi  ai-Zuinaili,  was  a  native  of  Misr.  His  ancestor  Kurad 
was  a  slave  to  Salama  Ibn  Makhiaina,  who  enfranchised  him,  Harmala  was 
one  of  as-Shafi's  disciples^  and  the  other  disciples  of  that  imam  used  to  frequent 
him  and  prolit  by  his  knowledge.  He  was  well  informed  in  the  Traditions  and 
composed  [on  thai  subjeci]  the  works  entitled  the  Mabsiii  {exiiusi^'v)  and  the 
Mukhtasir  (abndgmeru),  Muslim  Ibn  aUHajjaj  cites  his  name  very  often  in 
the  Sahih  (2)>  and  gives  some  Traditions  on  his  authority.     Born  A.  H,  160 

47 
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(A.  D.  782-3) :  died  at  Misr  on  the  eve  of  Thuwday,  20th  Shawwal,  243  (Febru- 
ary, A.  D.  858),  or,  it  is  said,  244.— ri/yYW  is  derived  from  Tujib,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  woman:  her  children  were  sumamed  Tujibi  after  her:  Zumaili 
means  belonging  to  Zumailj  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Tujib.— His  great-grand- 
father Harmala  Ibn  Imran  was  born  A.  H.  80  (A.  D.  699),  and  died  in  the 
month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  160  (A.  D.  776). 


(1)  Al-YAfi  surnames  him  Ab6  Hafs. 

(2)  This  is  a  celebrated  collection  of  Traditions. 


AL-HASAN  AL-BASRI. 


Abu  Said  al-Hasan  Ibn  Abi  '1-Hasan  Yasar  al-Basri  (belonging  to  Basra)  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Tdbis  (1)  ;  he  possessed  all  the  branches  of  science  and 
was  noted  for  self-mortification,  fear  of  God,  and  devotion.     His  father  was  a 
slave  who  had  been  enfranchised  by  Zaid  Ibn  Thabit  al-Ansari  (2),  and  his  mo- 
ther Hira  was  also  a  slave  belonging  to  0mm  Salama,  one  of  the  Prophet's  wives. 
{When  he  was  a  child)  it  happened  occasionally  that  his  mother  was  kept  away 
by  some  occupation,  and  0mm  Salama  would  give  him  the  breast  to  prevent  him 
180  crying  and  to  quiet  him  till  her  return ;  to  the  blessed  influence  of  that  milk  are 
attributed  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished. 
Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  having  said  that  he  never  heard  persons  speak  with  more 
purity  and  elegance  than  al-Hasan  al-Basri  and  al  Ilajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf,  he  was  asked 
by  some  person  which  of  the  two  was  the  better  speaker,  and  replied  that  it  was 
al-*Hasan.     Al-Hasah  was  brought  up  at  Wadi  1-Kura  (3),  and  he  was  the  hand- 
somest person  in  Basra  till* the  accident  which  happened  to  his  nose  by  a  fall 
from  a  horse  (4).     Al-Asmai  relates  that  he  heard  his  father  say :  'U  never  saw 
^'  a  man  with  broader  wrists  than  al-Hasan,  their  breadth  was  a  span."     One  of 
al-Hasan  al-Basri's  words  was :  **I  never  saw  a  certainty  of  which  tliere  is  no 
^^  doubt,  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  a  doubtful  thing  of  which  there  is  no  cer« 
^'  tainty,  than  death  does."     When  Omar  Ibn  Hubaira  (5)  al^Fazari  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Irak  in  the  reign  of  Yazid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  A.  H. 
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103  (A.  D,  721-2),  he  called  for  al-IJasan  al-Basri,  Muhammad  Ibn  Sirin  aod  as- 
Shahi,  to  whom  he  said :  "  Yazid  is  the  khalif  (Jieatenant)  of  God,  who  has 
*'  chosen  him  as  his  lieutenant  over  his  servants  and  has  imposed  on  tliem  the 
^*  obligation  of  obedience  unto  him;  he  has  also  received  my  promise  that  I  will 
**  hear  and  olxiy  liim;  and  he  has  noAv  appointed  me  to  what  you  see,  and  1 
**  receive  from  him  written  orders ;  must  I  obey  him  in  whatever  order  he  takes 
''  upon  himself  to  give  ?"     To  this  Ihn  Sirin  and  as-Shabi  gave  a  cautious 
reply,   but  al-IIasan  al-Basri,    being  asked  his  opinion,    made  this  answer  : 
**  0  Ibn  Hubaira :     God  outweighs  Yazid  and  Yazid  cannot  outweigh  God  j 
*'  God   can   defend    thee   from    Yazid    and   Yazid   cannot   defend    thee    from 
**  God  !     He  will  soon  send  an  angel  to  take  thee  from  thy  throne  and  send 
^*  thee   from    the  width  of    thy  palace    into   the    narrowness   of  the    tomb ! 
'*  then  thy  deeds  alone  can   save  thee,      (Reflect, )  0  Ibn   Hubaira  !  if  thou 
^'ever  attest  in   disobedience    to    God,   that    he    hath   only    established    this 
'*  sultan    (civil  power)   for   the  protection   of   his  religion   and   his  worship- 
**  pers.     Confound    not   then    the   civil   power   established    by   God   with   his 
*^  religion  ;   for  no   obedience  is   due  to  a  creature   which  disobeys   its  cre- 
*'  ator/'     Ibn  Hubaira  then  rewarded  them,   but  bestowed  a  double  recom- 
pence  on  aUHasan   al-Basri  j  upon  which  as-Shabi  said  to   Ihn  Sirin:  "We 
**  gave  him  a  poor  answer,  and  he  gave  us  a  poor  reward/' — Al-Hasan  saw  one 
day  a  handsome  man  of  fine  appearance,  and  on  askin|^  about  him,  was  in- 
formed that  lie  was  a  jester  to  per.sons  in  high  rankj  and  was  favoured  with  their 
fricndf^hip ;  on  m  Inch  be  observed  that  he  was  a  clever  fellow  (G),  and  that  he  never 
saw  any  one  but  him  seek  to  obtain  fortune  by  means  of  a  thing  which  resem- 
bled her  (7) ! — ^His  mother  was  [by  profession) bl  story-teller  to  the  women;   he 
went  into  her  bouse  one  day  and  found  her  eating  an  onion  which  she  had  in  her 
hand:  ''Throw  away  that  nasty  weed,  mother!"  said  he,     ^*0  my  son  T'  she 
replied  J  **  you  are  old  and  advanced  in  years,  and  you  dote  sometimes/'     To 
which  he  retorted  :  '* Mother,  which  of  us  is  the  elder?'' — Most  of  his  [>brases 
were  maxims  of  wisdom  and  models  of  elegance.     His  father  was  one  of  the  pri- 
soners taken  at  Maisan  (8)  in  Irak.     The  birth  of  aHIasan  took  place  at  Me- 
dina two  years  before  the  death  of  the  khalif  Omar  Ibn  al-Khaltab^  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  born  a  slave;  he  died  at  Basra  on  the  Isl  Rajab,  110  (October,  A,  D. 
728).     His  funeral  was  most  remarkable;  Hamid  at-Tawit  (9)  gives  the  follow^ 
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ing  account  (of  it):  *' Al-Hasan  died  on  a  Thursday  evening;  the  next  morn- 
'*  ing,  Friday,  having  ^finished  the  requisite  ceremonies  with  the  corpse,  we 
"  bore  it  off,  after  the  Friday  prayer,  and  we  buried  it.  All  the  people  followed 
^*  the  funeral  and  were  so  taken  up  with  it,  that  no  afternoon  prayer  was  said 
'^  that  day  in  the  mosque,  for  none  remained  in  it  to  pray;  this,  1  believe,  was 
'^  till  then  unexampled  in  Islamism/' — When  al-Hasan  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  he  had  a  fainting  fit,  and  he  said,  on  coming  to  himself:  ''You  have 
**  awaked  me  out  of  gardens  and  fountains  and  an  honourable  place  (10)." 
Before  the  death  of  al-Hasan,  a  man  related  to  Ibn  Sirin  that  he  had  a  dream  in 
which  he  saw  a  bird  carry  away  the  finest  pebble  of  the  mosque.  *^  Your  dream 
*'  is  true,"  said  Ibn  Sirin,  '*  it  is  al-Hasan  who  is  to  die;"  and  a  very  short  time 
afterwards  his  death  did  occur.  Ibn  Sirin  was  not  present  at  his  funeral,  oti 
account  of  something  which  had  passed  between  them ;  and  he  survived  him 
one  hundred  days  only.  —  As-Samani  says  that  Maisdn  is  a  village  below 
Basra. 

(1)  See  note  (2),  page  4. 

(2)  Abil  Saad  Zaid  Ibn  ThAbit  Ibn  al-DahbAk  al-Ans&ri  {qm  of  MuhamtnaSs  Awkn  or  allies)  belonged  to 
tbe  tribe  of  Kbazraj  and  was  a  native  of  Medina.  He  died  in  tbat  city,  A.  H.  54  (A.  D.  673-4).  Hahammad 
taid  to  bis  followers:  '*The  most  learned  Among  you  in  the  laws  of  heritage  is  Zaid."  As-ShAbi  relates  that 
Ibn  AbbAs  once  held  the  stirrup  of  Zaid  Ibn  Th&bit,  who  said  to  him :  "  How  I  you,  who  are  the  uncle  of  the 
'*  Blessed  Prophet,  hold  my  stirrup?"—*'  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  '*  it  is  thus  we  do  with  the  learned."  The 
khalifs  Omar  and  OthmAn  considered  him  without  an  equal  as  a  judge,  a  jurisconsult,  a  calculator  in  the  di- 
vision of  inheritances,  and  a  reader  of  the  Koran.  Some  of  the  chief  TdbU  profited  by  his  lessons.  He  was 
was  one  of  those  who  wrote  down  the  portions  of  the  Koran  dictated  by  Muhammad,  and  he  acted  afterwards 
as  secretary  to  the  khalifs  AbCi  Bakr  and  Omar.  When  Omar  made  the  pilgrimage,  he  left  Zaid  Ibn  ThAbit 
as  lieutenant,  and  Othmftn  did  the  same ;  he  was  guardian  of  the  public  treasury  under  OthmAn.  Great  num- 
bersof  the  Companions  and  TdbU  taught  Traditions  on  his  authority.— (7a&.  al-Fukakd,  f.  3.) 

(3)  Wadi  '1-Kura,  a  celebrated  valley  often  mentioned  by  poets,  lies  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of 
Medina. 

(4)  Literally:  From  his  beast;  so  it  diay  have  been  either  a  horse,  an  ass,  a  mule,  or  a  camel,  which  he  was 
riding  when  he  met  with  the  accident.    The  precise  nature  of  this  accident  I  have  not  discovered. 

(tt)  See  M.  de  Sacy's  Chrettomatkie,  t.  II.  p.  293. 

(6)  Literally :  His  father  belongs  to  God  I    A  common  mode  of  expressing  admiration. 

(7)  He  meant  a  fair  face,  which  deceives  expectation. 

(5)  '* Maisdn;  an  extensive  tract  of  country  covered  lirith  villages  and  date-trees,  lying  between  Basra  and 
'« Wasit.  Its  chfef  town  is  MaisAn."— (ilfardiM.)— Mais&n  was  Uken  by  KhAlid  Ibn  al-WAlId,  in  the  khalifat 
of  AbtlBakr,  A.  H.  12.— Ad-Dahabi  says, in  his  Annals  under  the  year  12:  ''On  the  termination  of  the  war 
"  with  the  apostate  Arabs,  Abd  Bakr  sent  KhAlid  Ibn  al-Walld  into  the  land  of  Basra,  which  was  then  called 
*'  the  land  of  al-Hind  (or  India),    KhAlid  proceeded  therefore  with  his  troops  from  al-Yamtoa,  and  having 
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**  entered  the  land  of  Ua^h,  he  liormed  al-Aika  jLXi^and  then  peaetraLed  tnto  MaisAn,  wber«  lie  |tlundered 
*'  nnd  camed  off  prisoners  the  people  of  tl^e  villages;  he  then  went  towards  as-il^awld,  clc,"— (MS,  >'o.  62fi. 
roKllT  vers4>.)-At*Tabari  calls  al-Uaian  AL-Basri'i  father^  flAbIb,  and  notices  the  clrcumstanre  of  his  lap- 
tare.    Be«  EosefarienTg  Annalt  of  al*Tabari,  torn.  IL  p*  21. 

10^  See  note  (f),  pa^e  176, 

{10]  Koran ;  sural  26,  verses  t}7  and  EI8. 


ABU  ALl  AZ-ZAFARANL 

Abu  All  al-Hasan  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  as-Sabbah  az-ZaTarani,  was  one  of  It 
as-Shafi's  disciples-  He  attained  an  eminent  rank  as  a  doclor  of  the  law  and 
the  Tradition?,  on  which  subjects  be  composed  some  works,  and  he  acquired  an 
extensive  reputation.  Having  studied  with  assiduity  under  as-Shafi,  he  became 
profoundly  learned,  and  he  used  to  say:  **The  Traditionists  were  sleeping  till 
**  as-Shafi  awoke  them;  and  not  a  person  wears  an  ink-horn  but  is  under  obli- 
'*gations  to  as-Shafi  (1)!''  His  duty  was  (ai  the  school)  to  read  aloud  the 
works  of  as-Shafi  in  his  presence  (2).  He  learned  Traditions  from  Sofyan  Ibn 
Oyaina  and  others  of  the  same  epochs  such  as  Waki  Ibn  al-Jarrah  (3),  Amr 
Ibn  al-Haitham,  Yazid  Ibn  Harun(4),  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  four  persons 
who  handed  down  the  ancient  savings  (5)  taught  by  as-Shafi ;  the  others  were 
j^bu  Thaur,  Ahmad  Urn  Hanbal,  and  al-Karabisi,  The  traditionists  of  ihe 
modern  sayings  were  six,  namely  :  al-Muzani,  ar-Rabi  Ibn  Sulaiman  abJizi, 
ar-Rabi  al-Muradi.aHluwaiti,  Ilarmala^  and  Yunus  Ihn  Abd  al-Ala  ;  the  lives  of 
some  of  these  doctors  have  been  already  given,  and  mention  shall  be  made  of  the 
others  hereafter,  AI-Bokhari,  in  his  Sahth^  gives  some  Traditions  on  the  au- 
thority of  az-Zafaranij  and  be  is  quoted  also  by  Abu  Dawud  as-Sije^tani,  at- 
Tirmidi,  and  others.  He  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  Shaban,  A,  H< 
260  (June,  A-  D*  874\  or  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  according  lo  Ibn  Rani  (6); 
but  as-Samani,  in  bis  Ansdby  places  his  death  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi^ 
2^9 ^-^Zdfii rani  is  derived  from  az^Zq/ardmja  (/Ae  saffron-fieid)^  which  is 
the  name  of  a  village  near  Baghdad.  The  Zafarani  street,  in  that  city,  was  so 
called  because  this  doctor  had  dwelt  in  it:  Abu  Ishak  as-Sbirazi  says^  in  his 
Tabakdt  al-Fukahd:  *'  And  there,  in  the  Zafaraui  street,  is  the  mosque  of  as- 
"  Shafi  in  which  I  formerly  studied/* 
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(1)  These  last  words  were  said  not  by  az-Zifirlioi,  but  by  Ahmad  IbD  Hanbal. 

(2)  This  was  very  usual ;  the  student  who  had  made  the  most  progress,  read  the  book  aloud,  and,  as  he 
proceeded,  the  master  made  his  observations  and  explained  difficulties;  these  remarks  were  immediately  writ- 
ten down  by  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  formed  tdllkas. 

(3)  Abtl  SofyAn  Wakt  Ibn  al-JarrAh  Ibn  Adi  Ibn  Bfalth,  a  descendant  from  the  tribe  of  A&mir  Ibn  SasAa,  a 
skilful  jurisconsult,  a  Traditionist^  and  a  man  of  learning,  was  bom  in  A.  H.  129  (A.  D.  746-7)  at  Kftfa, 
where  his  father  was  keeper  of  the  public  treasury.  Abfi  Hantfa  was  one  of  the  masters  under  whom  he  stu- 
died ;  he  profited  greatly  by  that  ImAm's  tuition,  and  followed  his  doctrines  in  giving  fatwot,  or  opinions  on 
points  of  law.  He  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  seventy  times,  and  on  returning  from  the  last,  he  died  at 
Paid,  a  town  in  Arabia,  half-way  between  Mekka  and  Kilfa,  in  A.  H.  197  (A.  D.  812-3). .  He  was  remariLable 
for  his  mildness  and  liberality.— (ilf tfrdf  tu-Zamdnf  MS.  No.  640,  foL  18  verso,) 

(4)  AbA  KhAlid  Taztd  Ibn  Harilin  Ibn  Ddwild  Ibn  ThAbit  al-WAsiti  (be/on^^n^  to  Wdtit)  was  descended 
froni  a  native  arilukbAra,  who  had  been  a  slave  to  the  tribe  of  Sulaim  and  was  afterwards  enfranchised.  Yaztd 
WIS  a.  man  of  learning,  merit,  and  piety;  a  Ad/Sz,  a  jurisconsult,  and  a  Traditionist.  It  was  at  Baghdad  that 
hi*  taught  the  TrQ^Ji  lions,  of  which  he  knew  by  heart  thirty  thousand.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
ntaj  be  judgt^d  from  the  fact,  that  through  dread  of  his  opposition,  the  khalif  al-Mamiln  hesitated  for  some 
lime  before  assertinp  bis  favourite  opinion,  that  the  KOran  was  created;  this  heretical  doctrine  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Yaztd.  He  was  born  A.  H.  118  (A.  D.  786),  and  died  in.206  (A.  D.  881-2].— (Wrdr  az- 
Zamdffi,  fol.tt4.) 

(5)  Since  writing  the  note  on  the  ancient  sayings  taught  by  as-Sh&fl  {see  page  6),  I  have  observed  that 
mention  is  made,  in  the  Tabakdt  al-Fukahd,  of  some  works  by  him,  apparently  on  the  same  subject.  Al- 
Othm&ni,  the  author  of  the  Tabakdt^  says:  "  AsrShAfl  composed  in  Irak  his  ancient  book  vJJtJt  ^l^, 
"  which  he  entitled  at-Hujja  (the  proof).  He  then  went  to  Egypt,  in  A.  H.  199,  and  composed  there  his  new 
**  or  modem  books."  (MS.  No.  755.  fol.  24.)  Of  the  latter,  Hajji  Khalifa  does  not  speak,  but  from  what 
he  says  of  the  Hujja,  it  was  probably  a  work  of  jurisprudence;  it  may  be,  therefore,  that  those  ancient  sayings 
were  decisions  or  sentences  pronounced  on  points  of  law  by  the  Companions  of  Muhammad,  and  the  modern 
ones  were  similar  decisions  given  by  the  succeeding  imAms  and  muftis,  —  See  the  life  of  as-ShAfl  in  this 
work. 

(6)  The  hdfiz  Abft  *1-Husain  Abd  al-BAkt  Ibn  KAnt  Ibn  Marzftk  Ibn  W^thik,  a  client  by  enfranchisement 
of  the  Omaiylde  family  and  a  native  of  Baghdad,  was  bom  In  the  year  265  (A.  D.  878-9).  He  learned  the  Tra- 
ditions from  the  most  eminent  masters  of  that  age,  and  composed  a  Biojam  a§-Sahdbat,  or  biographical  list 
of  Muhammad's  companions.  His  exactitude  was  not,  however,  generally  admitted,  and  ad-DArakutni  de- 
clares that,  as  a  Ad/lz,he  committed  frequent  mistakes.  In  Ihe  last  years  of  his  life,  his  mental  faculties  were 
deranged.  Died  in  the  month  of  SbawwAl,  A.  H.  351  (Novem.,  A.  D.  962;.— (Ad-Dahabi's  Annals,  MS.  No. 
646.)— Ibn  Khalliklin  cites  occasionally  an  historical  work  by  Ibn  KAnI,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  Annals. 


AL-ISTAKHRI. 

Abu  Said  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Yazid  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  al-FadI  al-lstakhri,  a  doc- 
tor of  the  sect  of  as-Shafl,  was  a  rival  {in  talent)  to  Abu  'I-Abbas  Ibn  Suraij  (1), 
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and  a  conlemporary  {aiso)  of  Ibn  A  hi  Huraira.  He  is  autlior  of  some  good 
works  on  jurisprudence^  among  others,  the  Kildh  al-Ahlia  {book  of  legal  deci- 
sions) (2>  He  was  kadi  at  Kumm  (3),  and  he  filled  the  oflrice  of  muhiasib  (4) 
at  Baghdad.  His  piety  and  abstinence  were  great ;  having  been  appointed  kadi  of 
Sijestan  by  {the  fchalif)  al-Muktadir,  he  proceeded  thither  and  examined  into 
the  marriages  contracted  by  the  people  of  that  province;  and  on  finding  that,  in 
most  of  them,  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship  had  been  neglected^  he 
annulled  them  all.  He  was  born  A.  H.  244  (A.  D.  858-9),  and  died  on  Friday, 
12th  or  14th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A-  H.  328  (March,  A.  D.  040);  some  say 
ihat  his  death  took  place  in  the  month  of  Shaban, — Istakhri  means  native  o/ 
Istakhar,  a  town  in  Persia  which  has  produced  a  number  of  men  eminent  for 
learning.  It  is  stated  also  that  the  relative  adjective  derived  from  Istakhai- 
assumes  sometimes  a  final  z  and  becomes  Istakharzi^  this  is  analogous  lo  the 
formation  of  Manvazi  and  Rcizi^  derived  from  Marw  and  Rai. 

(1)  **  Ahi^  T^hok  Al-Marwnzi  said  :  'When  I  enlered  Baghdad,  there  were  none  in  thil  cU|  worth  studyioir 
*'  under,  eicepl  tbn  Sural]  and  aMatakhri."'— (Tot,  aa-Shaf.  foL  9. J 

{2)  ^' Aba  Uhak  aj-Sh1rizi  lays,  in  hla  Tabakdit  ibat  al'lstiikfari  wrote  a  large  volume  on  Lhe  duUeff  of  a 
*'  kAdt :  a  good  wtirk."  — (  Tab.  as-Shaf.) 

(3)  Summ,  a  town  in  Irak  Ajami  to  the  south  of  Tehi>ran. 
^  H)  The  MuhtaMib  wa*  the  magisiratc  charged  with  the  eivil  police  of  the  cilj-  he  inspected  the  provisions, 
weights  and  measures,  suppressed  nuisances,  etc.     In  M.  de  Hammers  landenerwtiltung,  page  UB,  wilt  be 
found  an  ei  cell  en  I  chapter  on  ihe  subjecL. 


IBN  ABI  JIURAIRA. 

Abu  All  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Abi  Huraira,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as- 
Shafj,  learned  jurisprudence  from  Abu  '1-Abbas  Ibn  Suraij  and  Abu  Ishak 
al-Marwazi.  (In  his  lessons)  he  explained  al-Muzani's  Mukhtasir^  and  this 
explanation  was  taken  down  in  writing  (I)  by  Abu  Ali  't-Tabari.  He  com- 
posed some  treatises  on  the  secondary  points  of  jurisprudence,  and  he  gave  les-  |9| 
sons  in  Baghdad  to  a  great  number  of  students.  He  became  the  imam  (or  pre- 
sident) of  the  Shafites  in  Arabian  and  Persian  Irak,  and  continued  to  be  highly 
respected,  both  by  princes  and  by  subjects^  till  he  died  in  the  month  of  Rajah, 
A,  H.  345  {A.  D,  956-7). 

(I)  O?  else?  Wis  taken  down  in  the  form  of  a  tdUka,  «tc.    See  ptfe  53»  note  (sj;  md  {>age  3rT4,  noie  (2). 
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ABU  ALl  'T-TABARL 

Abu  All  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Kasim  at-Tabari,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi, 
learned  jurisprudence  from  Ibn  Abi  Huraira  (^vhoso  life  has  been  just  given), 
and  drew  up^  from  the  remarks  made  by  that  master  during  his  lessons,  the 
work  which  is  entitled  Talikut  at-Tabari  [\),  He  inhiibitHl  Baghdad,  where 
he  became  professor  on  the  death  of  Ibn  Abi  Hnraira,  and  wrote  a  number  uf 
Avorks,  such  as  the  Muharrar  fi  'n~Naz.ar{(he  written  treatise  on  disquisition), 
which  was  the  first  work  composed  on  the  science  of  controversy  in  the  abstract; 
the  //sdh  (exposition)^  a  treatise  on  law;  a  voluminons  work  on  the  iddat  (2) 
in  ten  parts  ;  a  treatise  on  dialectics,  and  one  on  the  main  points  of  the  law. 
He  died  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  305  (A.  D.  917-8),  —  Tabari  means  natii^e  of  Ta- 
berestdn^  an  extensive  province  conlaining  a  great  number  of  towns,  the  largest 
of  which  is  Ainol:  this  country  b'ls  produced  many  learned  men-  As  for  Ta~ 
bardm\  it  means  natii^e  of  Tiberias^  a  town  in  Syiia;  of  this  we  shall  speak 
again  in  its  proper  place— I  have  found  in  some  works  containing  lists  of  juris- 
consults and  their  biographies,  that  the  real  name  of  Abu  Ali  't-Tabari  was  ai- 
Hasanj'^s  here  given,  but  I  perceive  that  the  Khatib,  in  his  History  of  Bagh- 
dad, places  him  among  the  Hmains, 


(1)  The  TDCaniog  of  the  word  fai!*o  is  eiplaloed  in  note  (2],  pnge  Sfl,  and  nole  (2),  page  3N. 

{%)  The  iMai  denoiei  a  cerUlo  period  of  lime  vhich  must  elapse  berore  a  widow  or  a  dtvoreed  lAomaii  can 
legally  conlracl  a  new  mamage.— (See  H am il ton's  H^da^a,  voU  I.  p.  359,  and  D'0tui«0D^£  Emp.  Otkom. 
torn,  V,  p.  2380 


ABU  ALI  L-FARIKI. 


Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Barhun  {!)  aUFariki  (2)  was  a 
doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Maiyafarikin  under 
Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Kazriini  [1)^  on  whose  death  he  proceeded  to  Baghdad^  where 
he  took  lessons  from  Abu  Ishak  as-Shlrazi,  tlie  author  of  the  Muhaddab^  and 
Abu  Nasr  Ibn  as-Sabbrgh,  the  author  of  the  ShdmiL     He  then  filled  the  place 
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of  kadi  in  the  city  ofWasit,  and  it  is  related  by  the  hdjiz  as-Silan  that  when 
he  was  at  Wasit,  he  asked  Khamis  Ibn  AH  al-Huzi  (4)  about  a  number  of  per- 
sons, and  among  the  rest,  Abu  AH  1-Fariki,  and  obtained  ihis  answer:  '*H€  is 
"  pre-eminent  as  a  jurisconsult  and  succeeded  Abu  Taglab  as  kadi;  his  intelli- 
"  gence,  justice ,  and  excellent  administration  surpassed  every  expectation /' 
He  learned  Traditions  from  Abu  Bakr  the  khatib  and  others  of  the  same 
period,  and  led  a  mortified  and  devout  life.  He  is  author  of  a  work  entitled 
al-'Fawdid^  etc,  (noie^  on  the  Muhaddah)^  and  Ibn  A  hi  Asriin  was  taught 
Traditions  by  him.  He  gave  his  lessons  out  of  the  Shdntil^  and  continued  to 
do  so  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Wasit  on  Wednesday,  22nd  Muhar- 
ram,  A.H.  528  (Novemberj  A.D,  1  i33)<  He  was  interred  in  the  mosque  where 
he  taught*  Born  at  Maiyatarikin  in  the  latter  Kabi,  A.  H.  433  (December, 
A,D,  1041). 


(1)  Not  Bufhikn^  as  marked  by  error  in  Ihe  Arabic  leit. 

(2)  AUF^riki  mean&  native  of  Maiyafdrikht. 

(3)  The  imlm  AbQ  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Baiy&n  al-Kairtoi,  t  doctor  of  the  teci  of  ai-Shftfl,  fttu- 
djed  under  al-MahAmlli.  and  had  after ward<i  for  puplk  Nasr  al-Uakdisi,  Abt  Bakr  as^Shftshi,  Abd  Att 
'l-Ffiriki^  AbCk  'l-MabAsiu  ar-Hujidni  and  Dther£.  Be  composed  a  lAork  oa  jurisprudence,  entitled  ahlhdnat 
and  died  A.  H.4fi5  (A.  D.  1D53).  — ( Ja&.  at-Shdf,  Tab.  etZ-J^o*,)  In  these  works,  hia  name  is  spelled  ai-Eat 
i^ni,  and  not  al-Ea^ra^inl  as  in  the  MSS.  of  Ibn  Khallik4n. 

(4)  Abi^  '1-Karam  Kb  am  Is  Ibn  Aii  Ibn  Ahmad,  a  celebrated  Ad/Is  and  TradillonUt  of  WHiU  wai  a  man 
of  learning,  veracitj,  and  deep  acquaintance  with  Arabic  philology.  Born  A*  H.  443  (A.  D.  1090-1) :  died 
A.  H.  BOl  (A.  D.  ilCrr-8).— (Fatdidr  a/  Hujfd;.j 


IBN  AL-MARZUBAN  AL-KADI  AS^SIRAFL 


Abu  Said  al-Hasan  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Marzuban  as-Sirafi,  sumamed  al- 
Kadi  (the  kadi),  was  a  grammarian  and  an  inhabitant  of  Baghdad,  where  he  acted 
as  deputy  to  the  kadi  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  Maruf  (1).  He  possessed  a  superior  ac-  loii 
quaintance  with  the  system  of  grammar  adopted  by  the  learned  men  of  Basra  (2), 
and  he  made  a  very  good  commentary  on  the  grammar  of  Sibuwaih ;  he  com- 
posed also  the  following  works:  a  treatise  on  the  aUfol  union  and  the  alifol 
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separation  (3)  ;  a  history  of  the  Basra  grammarians;  a  work  on  the  final  pause 
and  the  commencement  of  phrases  (4);  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence; and  a  commentary  on  Ibn  Duraid's  Maksura.  He  learned  the  reading 
of  the  Koran  (5)  from  Abd  Bakr  Ibn  Mujahid,  philology  from  Ilm  Duraid,  and 
grammar  from  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  as-Sarraj.  He  himself  had  many  pupils  and  gave 
lessons  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  Koran  and  its  readings,  the  sci- 
ences connected  with  the  Koran  (6),  grammar,  philology,  jurisprudence,  the 
rules  for  the  sharing  of  inherited  property,  arithmetic,  metaphysics,  poetry, 
prosody,  and  rhyme.  He  was  retired  and  holy  in  his  life,  virtuous  in  his  con* 
duct,  and  gifted  with  the  noblest  qualities  of  mind.  In  his  religious  opinions 
he  was  a  Motazelite,  but  did  not  let  it  appear,  and  he  supported  himself  wholly 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  copying  books  for  his  livelihood.  His  father  was 
a  Magian  and  his  real  name  was  Behzad,  but  the  son  changed  it  into  Abd  Allah. 
He  used  often  to  recite  these  lines  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled  auditors : 

Seek  a  calm  retreat  where  you  may  taste  of  joy ;  time  passes  away,  and  you  will  re- 
main companionless.  You  place  your  hopes  on  to-morrow,  but  to-morrow  is  like  an 
animal  in  pregnancy;  none  know  what  it  may  bring  forth. 

He  and  AbA'l-Faraj  al-Ispah&ni,  the  author  of  the  Aghdni^  were  on  ill  terms 
through  jealousy,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  men  of  talent;  and  Abu  l-Faraj 
composed  on  him  the  following  verses : 

You  hold  not  the  first  rank,  neither  did  the  masters  under  whom  you  studied;  and 
useless  is  the  stinted  flow  of  your  learning.  Hay  God  curse  such  grammar,  poetry, 
and  prosody  as  comes  from  Strftf . 

He  died  at  Baghdad  on  Monday,  2nd  of  Rajah,  A.H.  368  (February,  A.  D.  979), 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  al-Khaizuran. 
The  following  statement  was  made  by  his  son  Abu  Muhammad  Yusuf:  '^My  fa- 
^^  ther's  family  inhabited  Siraf;  he  was  born  in  that  city,  and  it  was  there  he 
'^  commenced  his  studies.  He  was  under  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  went  to 
^^Oman,  where  he  applied  his  mind  to  jurisprudence.  He  then  returned  to 
^^  Sir&f  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Askar  Mukram,  where  he  stopped  with 
^^  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  Omar  the  {^Motazelite)  metaphysician,  who  gave  him  an 
'^  honourable  reception  and  showed  him  a  marked  preference  above  his  other 
^^  disciples.     He  then  went  to  Baghdad  and  acted  as  deputy  to  the  kadi  Abu 
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**  Muhammad  Ibn  Maruf,  first  in  thai  part  of  the  city  which  lies  on  the  east 
**  bank  of  ihe  Tigris,  and  afterwards  in  both  divisions," — Strdfi  is  derived  from 
SirciJ\  tlie  name  of  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Persia,  near  Kerman  j  this  cily  has 
produced  a  number  of  learned  men.  In  the  life  of  Yusuf,  the  son  of  as-Simfi, 
we  shall  give  some  additional  information  respecting  Siraf. 


(1)  Aba  M  ah  a  mm  ad  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Mhxikl  was  Mdi  l-kuddt  ftirand^Mi)  of  Baghdad. 
He  died  in  the  monlh  of  Safur,  A,  H.  3S1  ik.  D,  901).-[MS,  No.  m\.  To L  127 J 

(2)  On  the  cooqucsl  of  Syria  and  Periia  b j  the  MosUm«.  a  number  of  Muhammad's  companions  seltted  al 
Kdfa,  Basra,  Mad^n^  and  other  cities  In  those  couutrLes:  imbued  i^iih  the  doctrines  of  Islamism  and  accus- 
tomed 10  the  practical  application  of  the  law  under  the  direction  of  the  Prophet,  tbev  were  conj^idered  as  the 
surest  guides  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  That  book,  composed  avowedly  in  the  purest  Arabic^  of- 
fered many  difBculties  to  thoie  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  the  Desert  A rabs»  a  race  who  alone 
^poke  the  language  in  its  perfection.  The  study  of  the  aucieut  poets  was  therefore  considered  as  nece^i^ary 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  Koran ;  and  their  poems*  aften  obscure  from  the  intrieacy  of  their  construction  and 
their  obsolete  termt,  required  the  assistance  of  grammatical  analysis  and  philology  to  render  them  com- 
prehensible, n  was  particularly  at  Basra  and  Kdfa  that  the  culture  of  these  incidental  branches  of  ista* 
mie  knowledge  was  pursued  with  success^  and  led  to  the  development^  in  each  city,  of  a  system  of  Koranic 
reading  and  interpretation »  and  grammaticat  analysis,  differing  in  some  points  from  thai  taught  in  the  other 
They  varied  even  in  Lheir  manner  of  reading  the  ancient  poems,  and  the  suppressions*  additions*  and  vari- 
a Lions  peculiar  to  eacb  scboot  produced  two  diitinet  editions  of  al)  the  aDteiilamie  poeis. 

(3)  Sec  M.  deSacy's  Gtammmt^  arabe,  t.  1.  p  06. 
(ij  See  GrtimmaiTt,  t,  L  p.  74, 

{%)  Bee  page  \%%  note  (1). 

{ft)  See  FlDgers  Buiji  Khalifa,  1. 1.  p.  37, 


ABU  ALI   L  FARISL 


Abii  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  al-Ghatlar  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulai- 
man  Ibn  A  ban  al-Farisi,  the  first  grammarian  of  his  lime,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Fasa  and  went,  in  the  year  307  (A.  D.  919-20),  to  Baghdad,  where  he  made 
his  studies.  He  travelled  over  many  countries  and  stopped  for  some  time  with 
Saif  ad-Dawlatlbnllamdan  at  Aleppo,  to  whom  he  had  been  presented  in  A. H*  341 
(A,  D.  952-3)  :  he  had  there  some  conferences  with  al-Mutanabbi.  From  that, 
he  proceeded  to  Fars,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  Adad  ad- 
Duwlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  and  gained  his  favour  and  esteem  to  a  high  degree;  so  195 
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much  soy  that  Adad  ad-Dawlat  said:  ^^In  grammar  I  am  the  humble  servant  of 
^'  Abd  Ali  'l-*Fasawi."  Abu  Ali  composed  for  that  prince  his  grammatical 
works,  the  Iddh  (illustration)  and  the  Takmila  (^supplement) ;  the<history  of 
this  circumstance  is  well  known  (1).  It  is  related  that  he  was  one  day  playing 
at  roaU  (2)  with  Adad  ad*-Dawlat  in  the  Maidan  (hippodrome)  of  Shiraz,  and  was 
a^ked  by  him  why  the  exception  is  put  in  the  accusative  in  this  expression :  The 
people  came  except  Zaid  (i/enit  populus  si  non  Zeidum)  ?  To  which  he  re- 
plied :  ^*  It  is  governed  in  the  accusative  by  a  verb  understood." — **  How,"  said 
Adad  ad-Dawlat,  <'  is  the  ellipsis  to  be  filled  up?"— '<  Thus,"  implied  Abu  Ali: 
"  /  except  Zaid.'' — "Why  not  put  it  in  the  nominative,"  observed  the  prince, 
'^  and  fill  the  ellipsis  thus;  Zaid  kept  back  [abstinuit  Zeidus)T  Abu  Ali  was 
silenced  by  this  remark,  and  at  last  said :  "  This  is  a  game  of  give  and  take  (3)." 
When  he  returned  home,  he  composed  on  this  subject  a  treatise,  which  obtained 
Adad  ad-Dawlat's  approbation ;  and  he  mentions,  in  his  Iddhj  that  the  exception 
is  governed  in  the  accusative  by  the  verb  which  precedes  (bjr  the  i^erb  came),  in 
consequence  of  its  corroboration  by  the  word  except, — It  is  related  by  Abu 
'1-Kasim  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Andalusi  {natii^e  of  Spain\  that  [at  a  society)  where 
he  and  Abu  Ali  were  present,  the.  conversation  fell  upon  poetry,  and  Abu  Ali 
said:  "I  envy  you  the  faculty  of  making  verses;  as  for  me,  my  genius  is  not 
"  favourable  to  it,  although  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all  the  sciences  which 
'^  form  the  basis  of  poetry."  A  person  then  asked  him  if  he  had  never  com- 
"  posed  verses,  to  which  he  replied :  "  I  know  of  three  verses  only  made  by  me  ; 
^^  they  were  composed  on  gray  hairs,  and  run  thus: 

I  dyed  my  gray  hairs  because  they  were  a  subject  of  reproach ;  but  it  is  rather  the 
dyeing  of  gray  hairs  which  should  deserve  reproaches.  I  did  it  not  through  appreheu- 
sion  of  being  abandoned  by  my  beloved,  and  it  was  not  censure  or  reproaches  which  I 
dreaded ;  but  because  gray  hairs  are  blamable,  I  dyed  them  as  a  punishment 

Abu  Ali  cites  the  following  verse  of  Abu  Tammam's  as  an  example  of  a  rule 
given  by  him  in  his  Iddh,  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  verb  j'^  (to  be) : 

He,  of  whose  resolutions  and  intentions  the  meadow  of  vain  desire  is  the  pasture- 
ground,  will  ever  remain  poor. 

On  this  it  has  been  remarked  that  he  did  not  cite  the  verse  because  Abu 
Tammam  was  an  author  whose  compositions  might  be  quoted  as  authorities,  but 
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because  Adad  ad-Dawlat  liked  it  and  was  fond  of  repeating  it.  Abu  Ali  1-Fa- 
risi  is  autbor  of  the  following  works:  The  Tazkira  [remembrancer),  a  large 
volume;  a  treatise  on  the  short  and  the  long  Alif  (4);  the  Hujja  {proof)  on 
the  readings  of  the  Koran  (5) ;  the  Aghf6l  {negligences)^  treating  of  the  omis- 
sions made  by  az-^Zajjaj  in  his  Madni;  the  Hundred  Agents  {or  governing  parts 
of  speech) ;  Questions  discussed  at  Aleppo,  Baghdad,  Shiraz,  and  Basra,  each 
forming  a  separate  work;  Questions  discussed  at  Conferences^  etc. — In  the  year 
648  (A.  D.  1 250-1  )y  I  was  at  Cairo,  and  I  had  a  dream  (6)  in  which,  methought, 
I  went  out  to  the  village  of  KalyAb  and  there  entei*ed  a  funeral  chapel.  I  found 
it  to  be  an  old  building  discoloured  with  {the)  dust  {ofage)y  and  in  it  I  met  three 
persons  who  were  stopping  there  from  religious  motives  (7).  As  I  admired  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice  and  the  solidity  of  its  construction,  I  said  to  them:  ^^By 
^^  whom  was  this  erected  (8)?"  but  they  could  not  inform  me,  and  afterwards 
one  of  them  said  that  the  shaikh  Abu  Ali  '1-Farisi  had  sojourned  in  that  cha- 
pel for  many  years;  we  then  had  a  conversation  about  him,  in  the  course  of 
which,  the  person  with  whom  I  was  speaking  ^d:  '^  And  with  his  other  talents, 
'^  he  possessed  that  of  poetry;"  to  which  I  replied :  ^'  I  never  met  any  of  his 
'*  poetry." — *^  I  shall  recite  you  some  of  it;"  said  he,  and  he  then,  with  a  sweet 
voice,  pronounced  three  verses.  When  he  had  ended,  I  awoke,  and  the 
charming  sound  of  his  voice  still  rung  in  my  ears,  but  the  last  verse  alone  re- 
mained in  my  recollection ;  it  was  as  follows : 

People  in  prosperity  are  pleased  with  no  one ;  what  must  they  be  when  they  suffer 
affliction  or  afflict  others? 

To  conclude,  his  merits  are  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  or  enumerated, 
{but)  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  Motazelite  (9).  He  was  born  A.  H.  288  194 
(A.  D.  901),  and  died  at  Baghdad  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  the  latter  Rabi 
(some  say  of  the  first),  A.  H.  377  (August,  A.  D.  987) :  he  was  interred  in 
the  cemetery  called  the  Shunizi. — Fasawi  is  derived  from  Fasa,  which  is  the 
n^me  of  a  city  in  the  province  of  Fars;  we  have  already  spoken  of  it  in  the 
life  of  al-Basasiri  (10). — Kaljrub  is  a  little  village  with  numerous  gardens,  at 
two  or  three  parasangs'  distance  from  Cairo. 

(1)  I  hive  not  af  yet  found  any  rdition  of  it. 

(2)  Literally:  Racing. 
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(3)  Literally:  That  answer  b  hippodroonic.    He  meant  that,  at  the  adfanuges  of  each  adversary  are  alter- 
oate  in  a  well-played  game  of  mall,  so  it  was  in  this  grammatical  contest. 

(4)  See  M.  de  Sacy's  Grammaire  arabe,  t.  I.  pp.  60, 64. 
(6)  See  page  152,  note  (1). 

(6)  See  page  46,  note  (7). 

^7)  In  Arabic,  Mujdwif^m;  the  JUujdwirat  means  a  religious  retreat  or  residence  at  a  mosque  or  a  chapel 
built  over. the  tomb  of  a  holy  man. 

(8)  Literally:  Vide  ^aut  quato),  cujus  constructio  (est)  hcfc? 

(9)  See  Pocock's  Specimen  Hist.  Arab. 

(10)  See  page  173. 


ABU  AHMAD  AL-ASKARI. 

Abu*  Ahmad  al-Hasan  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Said  al-Askari,  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters in  generail  literature  and  a  hafiz  (1)  of  the  first  rank,  was  a  narrator  of  his* 
torical  facts  and  anecdotes ;  he  taught  also  from  memory  a  great  quantity  of 
ancient  poetry.  Among  the  instructive  works  composed  by  him,  is  the  volu- 
minous compilation  entitled  Che  Kitdb  at-^Tashif  {book  of  logogriphes)  (2). 
The  Sahib  Ibn  Abbad  wished  to  see  him,  and  not  finding  any  other  means  of 
meeting  him,  he  represented  to  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  the  prince  in 
whose  service  he  acted  as  vizir,  that  the  affairs  of  Askar  Mukram  had  got  into 
disorder,  and  that  his  (jhe  i/izir's)  presence  was  necessary  to  set  them  right; 
and  by  this  statement,  he  obtained  his  sovereign's  authorisation  to  proceed  to  that 
city.  He  had  hoped  that  (on  his  arriifal)  Abu  Ahmad  would  wait  upon  him, 
but,  being  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  wrote  him  the  following  lines : 

When  you  refused  to  visit  us  and  said :  '*!  am  weak  and  cannot  bear  the  trot  of  the 
*<  camel ;"  we  came  from  a  distant  land  to  visit  yon,  and.  many  were  the  ni(^ts  we 
halted,  at  stations  of  which  some  had  been  already  frequented,  and  others  never  be- 
fore. We  now  ask  you  if  there  be  good  cheer  for  your  guest:  we  mean  not  well  filled 
dishes ;  we  wish  only  to  fill  our  eyes  {with  your  presence). 

To  those  verses  were  joined  some  lines  in  prose,  and  Abu  Ahmad,  in  his 
answer,  replied  to  the  prose  with  prose  and  to  the  poetry  with  this  well-known 
verse  : 

I  resolve  on  doing  a  determined  act,  had  I  force  enough ;  but  the  wild  ass  is  pre- 
vented from  making  his  spring  (3]. 
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'^Vhen  the  Sahib  read  the  answer,  he  was  astonished  at  the  appropriateness 
of  the  verse  to  his  own  case  (4),  and  exclaimed :  ^'By  Allah !  had  I  known  that  he 
^^  would  have  thought  of  this  verse,  I  should  have  written  those  I  sept  to  him 
^*  in  a  different  rhyme.'' — The  verse  itself  is  by  Sakhr  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  as-Sharid, 
brother  of  {the  poetess)  al-Khansa,  and  belongs  to  a  celebrated  piece  composed 
by  him  under  the  following  circumstances :  He  was  present  at  a  combat  against 
the  tribe  of  Asad,  and  received  a  spear-wound  from  Rabia  Ibn  Thaur  al-Asadi, 
and  some  of  the  rings  which  formed  his  coat  of  mail  were  driven  into  his  side 
by  the  force  of  the  blow ;  during  the  space  of  a  year  he  continued  most  danger- 
ously ill,  and  was  attended  by  his  mother  and  his  wife  Sulaima.  Sulaima, 
however,  got  tired  of  him,  and  said  to  a  woman  who  asked  her  how  her  hus- 
band was:  ^^  He  is  not  alive,  so  as  to  give  hopes;  neither  is  he  dead,  so  as  to  be 
*^  foi^tten."     These  words  were  overheard  by  Sakhr,  who  said: 

1  see  that  the  mother  of  Sakhr  is  not  fatigued  with  attending  me,  but  Sulaima  dis- 
likes my  couch  and  my  presence  .*^  I  had  never  apprehended  being  irksome  to  thee, 
(0  Sulaima  I)  but  who  has  {not)  been  deceived  by  fortune  I  Ry  my  life  I  you  have 
awakened  one  that  slept,  and  caused  one  to  hear  that  had  two  ears.  Is  there  a  man  who  19iS 
showed  his  wife  the  same  affection  which  he  -showed  his  mother?  that  man  must  have 
led  a  life  of  misery  and  contempt.  I  resolve  on  doing  a  determined  act,  had  I  force 
enough;  but  the  wild  ass  is  prevented  from  making  his  spring  (5).  Death  is  better 
than  a  life  of  [of  suffering),  in  which  the  couch  of  the  chieftain  is  {painful)  as  the  point 
of  the  spear  (6). 

Abu  Ahmad  al-Askari  was  bom  on  Thursday,  16th  Shawwal,  293  (August, 
A.  D.  906),  and  died  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  382  (February,  A.  D. 
993).  He  studied  under  Ibn  Dui*aid,  and  composed  the  following  works :  al- 
MukhiaUf  wa  ^UMutalif  {the  dissimilar  and  similar)  (7) ;  a  treatise  on  the 
the  Science  of  Logic;  Maxims,  and  Proverbs;  on  Auguries,'  etc.  —  Askari  is 
derived  from  Askar;  there  are  a  number  of  places  bearing  this  name,  but  the 
best  knovni  is  Askar  Mukram  {Mukrarris  camp)^  a  city  in  the  province  of  Ah- 
waz :  the  Mukram  whose  name  it  bears  is  Mukram  al-B3ihili,  its  founder  (8). 
AbA  Ahmad  was  a  native  of  this  place. — In  another  part  of  this  work  we  shall 
notioe  the  relative  adjective  Askari  with  a  diflPerent  derivation. 

(1)  8m  page  57,  iioie(l). 
(2>  FlQgers  HaUi  Ekalifa,  t.  U.  p.  301. 

(3)  The  poem  from  which  this  verse  is  tal&en,  is  io  the  same  measure  and  rhyme  as  the  lines  written  by 
the  SdMb. 
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(4)  This  verse  was  often  died  sareastically  to  persons  who  met  with  a  disappointment  when  they  least  ei- 
pected  it. 

(5)  He  intended  to  kill  his  wife,  but  was  unable  to  rise.    See  Freytag's  Meidani,  vol.  II.  p.  251. 

(6)  Literally:  Than  a  life  like  the  hivoHoe  of  a  chieftain  on  the  head  of  a  lance.    A  similar  idea  is  espressed 
by  Amro  '1-Kais  in  one  of  his  poems;  see  Diwdn  d*Amro  'l-Kais,  p.  28,  line  7. 

(7)  This  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  gazetteer,  in  which  are  indicated  the  different  places  bearing  the  same 
name. 

(8)  See  page  137. 


IBN  RASHIK  ALnKAIRAWANI. 

Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Rashik,  surnamed  al-Kairawani  {the  natwe  of  Kaira^ 
wan  (1)  ),  was  a  writer 'distinguished  for  his  talents  and  eloquence,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  fine  works :  The  Omda^  or  column^  on  the  art  of  poetry, 
and  poetical  criticism;  the  Anmudaj  [specimen)  (2),  and  a  collection  of  elegant 
epistles  and  poetry.  Ibn  Bassam  says  of  him,  in  the  Dakhira :  ^^  I  have  been 
^^  informed  that  he  was  born  at  Masila,  where  he  studied  for  a  short  time,  and 
**  thet>,  in  A.  H.  406,  removed  to  Kairawan." — ^Another  historian  says  that  he 
was  bom  in  390  (A.  D.  1000),  at  Mahdiya,  and  that  his  father  was  a  Greek 
mamluk  (white  slai^e),  a  client  of  the  tribe  of  Azd.  Ibn  Rashik  died  A.  H.  463 
(A.  D.  1070-1);  his  father  was  a  goldsmith  in  the  town  of  Muhammadiya  (3), 
and  instructed  him  in  the  same  art.  After  studying  belles-lettres  at  Muham- 
madiya, he  began  to  compose  poetry,  and  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  aug- 
ment that  talent  and  meet  with  literary  men ;  he,  in  consequence,  proceeded 
to  Kairawan,  where  he  got  into  reputation,  and  composed  poems  in  honour  of 
the  ruling  prince  (al-Moizz  Ibn  Bddis\  who  attached  him  to  his  seryice.  He 
continued  in  that  city  till  it  was.  carried  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  and  its 
inhabitants  massacred  (4) ;  on  which  he  passed  over  to  Sicily  and  settled  at 
Mazar  {Mazzara)^  where  he  died.  In  a  note  written  by  one  of  the  learned,  I 
find  his  death  placed  in  456  (A.  D.  1064),  but  the  date  previously  given  is  the 
correct  one.*— ^azar  is  a  town  in  the  island  of  Sicily;  we  shall  mention  it  again 
in  the  life  of  al-Mazari. — ^According  to  another  statement,  he  died  on  the  eve 
of  Sunday,  the  1  st  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  456,  at  Mazar. — ^The  following  are  specimens 
of  his  poetry : 
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I  love  ipy  brother,  though  I  turn  away  from  him,  and  though  my  words  rarely  strike 
his  ear.  At  the  sight  of  his  face  I  frown  with  pleasure,  as  you  frown  at  the  aspect  of 
generous  wine.  Frowns  do  not  always  proceed  from  hatred,  and  secret  hatred  is  often 
concealed  by  smiles. 

O  Lord  I  I  am  not  abl^  to  repel  this  evil,  and  to  thee  do  I  apply  for  succour  against 
this  feeble  worker  of  eviL    Why  hast  ihou  sent  against  me  a  thousand  gnatis^  whilst  106 
thou  didst  send  only  one  against  Nimrod  (5)? 

According  to  Ibn  Bassam's  statement  in  the  Dakhira^  he  is  the  author  of 
this  piece : 

Love  for  your  Sulatmdn  has  delivered  me  up  to  a  passion  of  which  the  slightest  pains 
are  mortaL  When  the  host  of  his  charms  appears,  they  say  to  us  in  the  words  of  the 
ant:  **Enler  into  your  abodes,  lest  he  crush  you  with  [the  magic  power  oj)  his  large 
'*  dark  eyes  (6)/' 

When  he  was  advanced  in  age  and  fauItertKl  in  his  gait,  he  composed  the 
following  line3^  which  express  an  original  thought : 

When  1  wish  to  be  iijjht  and  ^ay  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  five  and  forty  {ytars] 
refuse  their  consent  Vy  steps  fauUer,  not  with  age^  but  Bith  the  years  which  1  train 
after  me. 

By  the  same;  1^ 

She  said:  "W^hat  means  ttiat  melancholy  and  sickly  airt*'  To  which  I  returned  the 
answer  which  is  made  by  a  captivated  admirer:  **  Love  [for  you)  came  tome;  he  was  a 
''  l^uest  whom  I  cherished,  and  I  ^ave  bim  my  flesh  as  nourishment  and  my  blood  as 
'*  drink." 

Anothc?r  of  his  productions  is  the  Knrddat  ad-Dahab  (grains  of  gold) ^  a 
work  small  in  compass,  but  highly  instructive  (7);  hecomposed  also  a  philolo- 
gical treatise,  entitled  as-Shudud^  containing  a  list  of  those  words  which  are 
employed  with  a  rare  or  exceptional  signification.  Were  concision  not  our 
object,  we  should  give  an  account  of  his  altercations  and  adventures  with 
Ahii  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahi  Said  Ibn  Ahmad,  surnamed  Ibn  Sliaraf 
al-Kairawani-  — Mention  has  been  already  made  of  MasHa  (8). 


it)  He  ^a^  prubabtj  ea  natnfd  to  dislinguish  him  from  Ibn  Ra^blk  at-hdhb,  Ab^  *l>Abbdfl  Atuneid^  tiUu 
ttufiied  rtt  CorUova,  and  aiiained  eminLnice  by  his  knowledge  of  gcn«?ral  Hterrtturf,  jurisprudence,  mid  Tru- 
dUiuiis.  He  ft  as  h>sl»1y  patronised  by  AbQ  't^Jaisth  Mujfthid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  iii-AAmirU  who  appointed  h\n\ 
governor  of  the  isle  of  Majorca,  in  Mmit  place  he  acted  with  eiemplary  juitipe.     He  died  ni  an  ndvitnced  ige, 
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a  ihorl  time  posterior  to  A.  tl.  44d  (A.  D«  ilM).    His  epistles  were  ooUeeted  and  published.  -ri^i-BHlat  as^ 
SiyarA,  p.  09.) 

(2)  This  is  a  philological  work;  see  FlQgd's  Bajji  Khali fi^  No.  1392.    He  eomposed  also  a  history  of 
KairowAn,  often  quoted  by  historians ;  this  work  is  also  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa,  see  No.  2285. 

(3)  The  city  of  Mastla  was  rebuilt,  A.  H.  315  (A.  D.  927-8),  by  al-KAim  Billah,  the  F&timile,  who  then 
named  it  Muhammadiya.— (Ab<!l  'l-Fed&'s  Geography  ] 

(4)  This  occurred  in  A.  H.  449  (A.  D.  1057-8).    See  Abd  'l-Fe^A's  AnoftUi  year  443. 

(5)  According  to  the  Moslim  tradition,  Ninnrod  was  killed  by  a  gnat  which  entered  into  his  brain.    See 
Sale's  note  on  the  subject  in  the  Koran,  surat  21,  t.  70. 

(6)  An  allusion  to  the  Koran,  surat  27,  v.  18:  '*0  ants!  enter  into  your  abodes,  lest  SulaimAn  (So/omon). 
**  and  his  troops  crush  you,  and  perceive  it  not.'* 

(7)  This  is  a  collection  of  ancient  poetry.— (ffcu;^  Khalifa.) 

(8)  See  page  326. 


AL-MUJID  AL-ASKALANI. 

Abu  Ali  al-Hsisan  Ibn  Abd  as-Samad  Ibn  as-Shakhoa  al-Askalatni  [naiwe  of 
Askalon)  (1),  surnamed  as-Shaikh  al~Mujid{the  talented,  (2)  shaikh)^  is  author 
of  the  khotbas  (3)  which  are  so  celebrated,  and  of  the  epistles  so  remarkable 
for  their  elegance.  He  was  a  most  distinguished  prose-writer,  and  displayed 
superior  talents  in  that  species  of  composition  (4).  It  is  related  that  al-Kadi 
al-Fadil  exerted  all  his  efforts  in  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  phrase- 
ology, and  was  able  to  recall  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  memory.  The  kdtib 
Imad  ad-din  speaks  of  him  in  the  Kharida  in  these  terms :  /*  Jl-Mujid  [the 
*^  talented)  was  really  talented,  as  his  surname  implies ;  and  capable  of  com- 
'^  posing  with  originality,  and  shaping  language  {to  the  just  expressing  of  his 
*'  thoughts)  (5);  he  is  the  author  of  the  admirable  khotbas,  and  of  the  inge- 
^^  nious  beauties  {by  which  his  compositions  are  adorned).''  Ibn  Bassam  also 
makes  mention  of  him  in  the  Dakhira,  and  cites  the  following  verses  of  his 
composition,  which  are  a  fragment  of  a  long  poem : 

Time  ceases  not  to  choose  (and  essay)  the  prince's  it  produces,  till  at  length  it  finds 
the  excellent,  the  chosen  one.  Bid  those  who  governed  mankind  and  held  exalted 
rank  in  days  of  old  come  Cdrth  and  see  the  latest  (of  princes) ;  they  will  find  him  no- 
bler (6)  in  rale  than  they  were,  and  more  fortunate  in  the  results  of  his  enterprises. 
If  advice  be  needed,  let  them  take  counsel  from  him,  they  will  find  him  an  Ahnaf  (7) ; 
if  they  meet  him  hand  to  hand,  they  will  find  him  an  Antar  in  bravery.    He  futs,  yet 
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the  book  of  his  actions  is  (already)  filled  with  pious  deeds ;  erea  in  the  times  he  fnsts 
noty  his  (ab&Umiousfkeit)  is  like  fasting.  (Prince  1)  the  enemy  essayed  to  daont  thee;  197 
he  thought  he  could  compel  fate  to  withdraw  its  decrees.  When  you  sent  not  against 
him  (couriers)  sleek  and  fleet,  you  sent  hidden  policy  to  meet  him.  When  your  po- 
licy goeth  forth,  your  men  bear  not  the  sword,  neither  are  your  warriors. shrouded  in 
coats  of  mail.  The  enemies  hastened  to  yon,  but  they  hastened  to  their  fete;  and 
you  ordered  your  sword  to  vibrate  among  them.  They  were  amazed  how  your  mild- 
ness was  changed  into  aggression,  and  how  the  sweetness  of  your  nature  had  {for 
them)  become  bitter.  Tenderness  joined  to  firmness  should  not,  however,  seem  a  sub- 
ject of  w.onder;  fire  can  be  produced  by  a  green  reed  (8). 

Not  to  be  prolix,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  this  citation.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  the  Khazdnat  al-Bunud  (9),  a  prison  at  Cairo,  in  the  year  482  (A.  D.  1089). 
— ^The  following  verses  are  also  attributed  to  him  (1 0) : 

0  thou  who  art  a  sword  to  assist  me  wiien  the  sword  [of  the  enemy)  is  red  (with 
blood(ii)  j  1  thou  who  art  a  springtide-shower  for  my  country  when  the  rain-clouds  are 
withheld  1  why  doth  thy  clear  and  exalted  mind  entertain  the  vile  calumnies  of  (my) 
Iraducers  ?  that  mind  which  is  so  pure  I  No  falsehood  can  lie  concealed  in  thy  thoughts, 
for  thou  art  pellucid  as  the  crystal  of  the  rock. 

I  found  also,  in  the  collection  of  his  poetical  works,  these  two  well-known 
verses : 

The  curtain  (of  the  audience-chamber  which  debars  solicitors) ^  the  pride  (of  the  pa- 
tron), the  excess  of  (his)  haughtiness,  and  the  [hnmiliation  of)  stretching  an  eager  hand 
towards  a  superior  (12),  {such  ore  the  pains  which  await  him  who  courts  the  great). 
Did  these  obstacles  debar  (us)  from  (a  man  of)  talent,  we  should  think  lightly  of 
them  (13),  but  (here)  they  are  [placed)  before  (a  man  of)  incapacity. 

Askaldni  is  derived  from  Askaldn  {Ascalon)^  a  well-known  city  on  the  coast 
{(^  Syria). 

(1)  A  rather  incomplete  note  on  this  poet  has  been  given  by  inad?ertence  at  page  231. 

(2)  The  word  Jfu/td,  here  rendered  by  iaXwitA^  means,  more  exactly,  wm  who  executes  well  whatever  he 

(3)  See  page  174,  note  (2). 

(4;  Literally :  He  was  a  cavalier  in  praise,  and  io  it  he  had  {was)  ao  able  hand. 

(5)  Literally :  Capable  of  originality  in  language  and  of  earring  it  out.— This  is  the  usual  style  of  Imkd  ad  - 
din,  wlio,  in  his  woriLS,  seldom  deigned  to  write  a*  phrase  of  plain  intelligible  prose. 

(6)  Uierally:  Ampler  la  breast. 

(7)  Al-Ahnaf  was  famed  for  his  prudence;  his  life  Is  given  in  this  work. 

(8)  An  allusion  to  the  mode  of  producing  fire  by  means  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  hard  and  the  other  soft, 
rubbed  together.  The  poem  from  which  these  verses  were  taken,  was  probably  composed  io  honour  of  the 
Fatimite  khalif  al-Moitansir. 
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(9)  The  Xkazdnat  al-BunAd  {magaxine  of  standardi  or  flags)  was  foanded  by  the  Fatimite  khalif  az- 
ZAhir.  Id  this  establishment,  three  thousand  skilful  workmen  were  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  arms, 
military  machines,  etc.— (Al-Makrtci's  Ehitai.) 

(10)  This  is  efidently  a  later  addition. 

(11)  The  word  ajU  is  pointed  differently  in  each  of  my  manuscripts,  but  none  of  the  readings  is  plausible. 

That  adopted  in  tlie  Arabic  teit  is  not  satisfactory,  and  If  conjectures  were  permitted,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
replace  it  by  JU  hlunt§d,  broken, 

(12)  Literally:  Towards  eialted  rank. 

(13)  Literally:  We  should  excuse. 


IBN  ZULAK  AL-MISRI. 


Abu  Muhammad  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali 
Ibn  Khuld  Ibn  Rashid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Zulak,  a  native  of 
Egypt,  was  descended  from  a  slave  affiliated,  by  enfranchisement,  to  the  tribe  of 
Laith.  He  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  history,  on  which  subject  he 
composed  an  excellent  work  (1);  he  is  also  author  of  a  Khitatj  or  topographical 
description  (of  old  Cairo),  in  which  he  fully  treated  the  subject ;  another  of 
his  works  is  the  history  of  the  kadis  of  M isr,  designed  by  him  as  a  continuation 
to  a  book  of  the  same  title  composed  by  Abu  Omar  Muhammad  Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn 
Yakub  al-Kindi  (2),  and  which  reaches  to  the  year  246  of  the  Hijra.  Ibn 
Zul&k  completed  the  work  (of  al-Kindi)  by  a  supplement,  which  commences 
with  the  life  of  Bakkar  Ibn  Kutaiba,  and  finishes  with  that  of  Muhammad  Ibn 
an-Noman.  He  gives  the  history  of  the  latter  down  to  the  month  of  Rajab  in 
the  year  386  (July,  A.  D.  996).  Al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali,  great-grandfather  to  Abu 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ziilak,  was  eminent  for  his  learning.  He  died  (I  mean  Abu 
Muhammad)  on  Tuesday,  25th  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  387  (November,  A.  D. 
997).  I  .have  read  in  his  history  of  the  kadis  of  Egypt,  in  the  life  of  Abu 
Obaid  (Ibn  Harbawaih),  that  Mansur  Ibn  Ismail  ad-Darir  died  in  the  month 
of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  306  (October,  A.  D.  918),  "  about  three  months," 
198  says  he,  '^  before  I  was  born."  On  admitting  this  as  exact,  Ibn  Zulak's  birth 
took  place  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  306  (January,  A.  D.  919).  He  gave  some 
Traditions  on  the  authority  of  at-Tahawi.^/^iVA  Ibn  Kinana  is  the  name  of  a 
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great  (Jrabian)  tribe.     Ibn  Yunus  al-Misri  says  that  Ibn  ZAlak  belonged  to 
that  tribe  by  enfranchisement. 


(1)  Most  probably  the  second  eontinualion  of  Abd  ar-Rahmfto  as-Sillfi's  history  of  Egypt  mentioned  by 
Hajji  KhaUfa,  t.  U.  p.  148. 

(2)  According  to  as-Soyiiti  (ffuin  al'Muhddira^  MS.  No.  652,  fol.  147  verso),  al-Kindi  (who  appears  to 
have  been  a  grandson  of  Takiib  al-Kindi,  the  celebrated  philosopher.)  composed  also  a  work  on  the  eicelleuce 
of  Egypt,  entitled  Faddil  Mitr,  and  was  contemporary  with  KAfiir.— Hajji  Khiilifa,  after  al-Makrtii,  places 
hU  death  in  A.  H.  246  (A.  D.  ko-l).  -  (FlQgel's  edition.  No.  2312.) 


ABU  NIZAR  IBN  SAFI  MALIK  AN-NUHAT. 

Abu  Nizar  al-Hasan  Ibn  Abi  '1-Hasan  Sa(i  Ibn  Abd  AUah  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Abi 
'1-Hasan,  the  grammarian,  was  surnamed  Malik  an-Nuhdt  {the  prince  ofgram- 
marians);  the  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  speaks  of  him,  in  the  Kharida,  as  a  man  of  emi- 
nent merit,  and  gives  the  correspondeoce  which  passed  between  Abu  Nizar  and 
himself  when  at  Damascus  (1).  He  became  the  ablest  grammarian  of  his  time, 
and  was  intelligent,  eloquent,  and  acute,  but  vain  and  proud:  he  assumed  the 
title  of  prince  of  grammarians,  and  if  any  other  name  but  this  was  given  to 
him  when  addressed,  he  wotild  fly  into  a  passion;  At  a  period  later  than  the 
year  520  (A.D.  1126),  he  proceeded  from  Baghdad  to  Wasit,  where  he  took 
up  his  residence  for  a  time,  and  communicated  his  copious  philological  inform- 
ation to  the  people  of  that  city,  who  profited  greatly  by  his  talents  and  learaing. 
Ibn  al-Mustawfi  says  of  him  in  his  History  of  Arbela  :  ^*  He  visited  Arbela  and 
'^  then  went  to  Baghdad,  where  he  learned  the  Traditions  and  studied  the  imam 
'^  as-Shafi's  system  of  jurisprudence  and  the  science  of  dogmatic  theology  under 
^^  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Kairawani;  in  controversy  he  had  for  master  Asaad  aU 
'^  Mihani;  in  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence,  AbA  '1-Fath  Ibn  Barhan,  the 
**  author  of  the  TVajiz  and  the  fVasfiy  works  which  treat  on  that  subject ;  he 
^'  studied  grammar  under  al-Faslhi,  who  himself  had  learned  it  from  Abd  al- 
*<  Kahir  al-Jurjani  (2),  the  author  of  the  lesser  Mujmil{3).'*  Abil  Nizar  then 
travelled   to   Khorasan,   Herman,  and  Ghazna,  whence  he  returned  to  Sy- 
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ria,  and  settled  at  Damascus,  where  he  died  on  Tuesday,  8th  Shawwal,  A.  H. 
568  (May,  A.  D.  1173),  aged  upwards  of  eighty  years.  He  was  interred  the 
next  day,  Wednesday,  in  the  cemetery  at  the  city-gate  called  Bah  cts-Saghir. 
He  is  author  of  many  works  on  jurisprudence  and  its  fundamentals,  on  the 
dogmas  of  religion  and  on  grammar.  He  composed  some  poetry,  which  has 
been  collected  into  a  diwdrt;  one  of  his  hasidas,  made  in  honour  of  the  Prophet, 
contains  these  lines : 

Praise  foe  to  Godl  I  am  cured  of  my  passion,  and  I  think  of  her  no  more:  love  calls 
me  towards  her,  but  I  answer  not  to  its  seductions ;  and  yet  I  rejoice  not  if  an  afflic- 
tion befal  her,  neither  am  I  pleased  with  the  traducer  who  defames  her. 

He  composed  many  fine  passages,  and  possessed  the  greatest  talents  (4). 

(1)  Arabic  epistles  generally  contain  some  passages  in  verse;  and  it  is  a  few  extracts  of  this  kind  which 
ImAd  ad-dtn  gives.    See  the  JSTAartda,  No.  1447,  fol.  36. 

(2)  Abft  Bakr  Abd  al«KAhir  Ibn  Abd  ar-RahmllD  al^JuijAiii  (nalioe  «f  Jtir/dn),  a  celebrated  gromKiarlan 
and  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-ShAn,  was  eminent  for  hia  piety  and  talents.  He  composed  the  following  works : 
ihe  Mujmil  (or  collector)^  a  philological  work ;  a  commentary  on  it,  entitled  the  TalkhU  [comprehennve 
view);  ihe  Kitdb  al-Amd  j^\  {the  supporter),  treating  on  grammatical  inlleiions;  the  Mift&h  (fcey),  a 
conmentary  on  ^the  first  surat  of  the  Koran;  the  Mo§lmi  {9uffUiitnt\  a  commentary,  in  thirty  volumes,  on 
the  Iddh  of  Aba  All  'l-FArisi,  etc.  He  irade  his  gramma.tical  studies  at  JurjAi,  under  Abtk  'l-Huuin 
Muhammad  al-Farisi,  sister's  son  to  Abtk  All.  In  dogmatical  theology,  he  followed  the  doctrine  of  al-AshAri. 
Died  A.  H.  461  (A.  D.  1068-9],  or  451. 

l3)  The  greater  Mujmil  was  composed  by  Ibn  Flirls  ar-R4zi. 
(4)  Literally :  He  was  a  cMlection  of  talents. 


THE  IMAM  AL-HASAN  AI^ASKARI. 

Abu  Muhammad  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  ar-Rida  Ibn 
Musa  Ibn  Jaafar  as-^Sadik  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Bakir  Ibn  Ali  Zain  al-Aabidin  Ibn 
al^Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib^  was,  as  his  father  also,  one  of  the  twelve 
persons  who  are  considered,  as  imams  by  the  Imamites  (or  Shtites).  He 
was  the  father  of  (Muhammad)  al-Muntazir  [the  expected)^  called  also  Sdhib 
asSirddb  [he  of  the  cavern)^  and  was  sumamed  al-Askari,  which  title 
was  borne  also  by  his  father  Ali :  we  shall  speak  hereafter  of  him  and  the 
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other  imams.  Al-HaBan  was  born  on  a  Thursday  in  the  year  231  (A.  D. 
845-6) ;  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  it  is  said;  but,  according 
to  another  account,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  232.  He  died  at  Sarr-man- 
raa,  on  Friday  (or  Thursday),  8th  of  the  first  Rabi  (or  of  the  first  Jumada), 
A.  H.  260  (January,  A.  D.  874),  and  was  interred  at  the  side  of  his  father's  199 
tomb. — Askari  means  belonging  to,  or  native  of  Sarr-man^rda^  which  place 
was  called  aUjiskar  {the  camp  or  tlie  troops)^  when  the  khaKf  al-Motasim, 
who  built  it,  removed  thilher  his  troops  [Askar).  Al-Hasan  and  his  father 
AH  were  both  denominated  al-Askari,  because  the  latter  had  been  sent  to 
Sarr-man-raa,  by  the  khalif  al-Mutawakkil,  and  resided  there  for  twenty  years 
and  nine  months. 


ABU  NUWAS  IBN  HANI. 


Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Hani  Ibn  Abd  al-Awwal  Ibn  as-Sabah  al-Hakami,  sur- 
named  Abu  Nuwas,  was  a  poet  of  great  celebrity.  His  [great)  grandfather  was  an 
enfranchised  slave  and  client  of  al-Jarrah  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Hakami,  governor  of 
Khorasan,  and  for  this  reason  he  bore  the  title  of  al-Hakami.  Muhammad  Ibn 
Dawud  Ibn  al-Jarrah  relates,  in  his  Kitdb  al^PFarakat,  that  Abu  Nuw^s  was 
born  and  brought  up  at  Basra,  and  that  he  accompanied  Waliba  Ibn  al-Hu- 
bab  (1)  to  Kufa,  and  from  thence  went  to  Baghdad.  Another  historian  says  that 
he  was  born  at  al-Ahwaz,  and  was  removed  thence  at  the  age  of  two  years:  his 
mother  Jiilabau  was  of  that  city ;  his  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Damascus  and 
a  soldier  in  the  service  of  Marwan  Ibn  Muhammad,  the  last  of  the  Omaiyide  dy- 
nasty, had  been  sent  to  keep  garrison  at  al-Ahwaz,  and  he  there  espoused  Jula- 
ban,  by  whom  he  had  many  children  and,  amongst  the  rest,  Abu  Muad  and  Abu 
Nuwas.  The  latter  was  confided  by  his  mother  to  a  druggist,  and  (when  in 
this  employment)  he  was  seen  by  Abu  Osama  Waliba,  who  was  pleased  with 
his  disposition,  and  said  to  htm  :  **I  see  in  you  presages  (oj' success)  which,  I 
**  am  sure,  you  will  not  belie  ;  you  are  to  cultivate  poetry ;  be  therefore  my  dis- 
^*  ciple;  I  will  conduct  you  to  eminence." — **And  who  are  you?"  said  Abu 
Nuwas.—''  I  am  Abu  Osama  Waliba  Ibn  al-Hubab;"  replied  he. — *'  I  accept," 
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said  Abu  Nuwas;  ^'  and  I  had  already  the  intention  of  go>ng  to  Kufa,  that  I 
**  might  receive  instruction  from  you  and  learn  from  you  your  poetical  works.*' 
He  then  accompanied  him  to  Baghdad.  — Abu  Nuwas  was  a  boy  when  he  com- 
posed these,  his  first  and  well-known  verses : 

He  who  bears  the  weight  of  love  is  soon  fatigued ;  he  is  agitated  with  joy,  but  weep- 
ing would  be  fitter  for  him;  his  occupation  is  not  a  trifling  sport.  And  you  (my  fair 
mistregs!)  laugh  in  wantonness  whilst  your  lover  sighs;  you  marvel  at  my  illness,  but 
my  health  would  be  a  marvel. 

Al-Khasib,  the  chief  of  the  revenue-office  in  Egypt,  once  asked  Abu  Nuwas 
from  what  family  he  came;  **  My  talents/'  replied  Abu  Nuwas,  **  stand  me 
^^  in  stead  of  noble  birth."  Al-Khasib  asked  him  no  more  questions  after 
that.  Ismail  Ibn  Nubakht  said :  '^  I  never  saw  a  man  of  more  extensive  learning 
*^  than  Abu  Nuwas,  nor  one  who,  with  a  memory  so  richly  furnished,  pos- 
'^  sessed  so  few  books;  after  his  decease  we  searched  his  house,  and  could  only 
**  find  one  book-cover,  containing  a  quire  of  paper  (2),  in  which  was  a  coUec- 
^^  tion  of  rare  expressions  and  grammatical  observations.''  He  was  a  muwal- 
lad{S)  of  the  first  class,  and  in  the  ten  different  species  of  poetry  which  he 
composed,  he  displayed  equal  abilities.  A  number  of  eminent  m^n  have  occu- 
pied themselves  with  making  a  collection  of  his  poetical  works  ;  amongst  them 
were  Abu  Bakr  as-Suli,  Ali  Ibn  Hamza,  and.  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muham- 
mad at-Tabari,  surnamed  Tuzun:  it  is  for  this  reason  that  discrepancies  are 
observable  in  the  collections  of  his  poetry.  His  .compositions  are  sufficiently 
known  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  citing  any  of  them  (4).  I  read  in  some 
book  that  (the  hhalif)  al-Mamun  said:  **Were  Fortune  to  describe  herself,  she 
'*  could  not  produce  a  description  equal  to  the  following  by  Abu  Nuwas: 

'  Is  not  each  living  creature  mortal,  and  sprung  from  a  mortal?  Is  not  [the  tree  of) 
'  its  descent  deeply  rooted  in  the  dead?  When  Fortune  wishes  to  prove  the  sage,  it 
'  appears  to  him  as  an  enemy  in  the  disguise  of  a  friend.' " 

The  first  of  these  verses  is  a  reminiscence  of  an  idea  thus  expressed  by  Amro 
'1-Kais  (5)  : 

2()0  Woman,  reproach  me  lessl  my  experience  and  the  recollection  of  my  ancestors  are 

for  me  admonitions  sufficient.     The  roots  of  my  [family-tree)  are  interwoven  with 
the  root  of  the  earth  (6) ;  but  here  comes  death  to  strip  me  of  the  robe  [of  youth). 

In  the  life  of  al-Hasan  al-Basri  may  be  found  an  idea  analogous  to  this  (7). — 
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What  a  favourable  opinion  Abii  Nuwas  must  have  entertained  of  his  Creator's 
indulgence^  may  be  learned  from  the  following  verses  : 

Multiply  thy  sins  to  the  utmost,  for  thou  art  to  meet  an  indulgent  Lord.  When  thou 
comest  before  Him,  thou  shalt  behold  mercy,  and  meet  the  great,  the  powerful  King. 
Then  thou  shalt  gnaw  thy  hands  with  regret,  for  the  pleasures  which  you  avoided 
through  fear  of  hell. 

It  is  a  very  fine  and  original  thought  (8). — The  anecdotes  related  of  Abu 
Nuwas  are  numerous ;  one  of  his  best  pieces  is  the  kasida  rhyming  in  m,  which 
excited  Abu  Tammam's  jealousy  to  such  a  point,  that  he  composed  One  in  the 
same  rhyme  and  measure ;  Abu  Tammam's  commences  thus  : 

[The  Xoroer)  approached  [after  a  long  journey ^  the  abode  of  his  mistress) ^  and  greeted 
ruins  (9)1  How  often  does, such  an  approach  break  the  firm  knot  of  the  lover's  en- 
durance. 

As  for  the  poem  of  Abu  Nuwas,  it  was  in  honour  of  al-Amin  Muhammad  Ibn 
Harun  ar-Rashid,  and  composed  during  his  khalifat. — It  begins  with  this  verse: 

O  [deserted)  mansion!  what  has  the  lapse  of  days  wrought  upon  thee?  No  longer 
can  we  hope  to  find  in  thee  a  smiling  face. 

It  contains  also  the  following  description  of  the  camel  mounted  by  the  poet : 

She  encountered  with  me  the  terrors  of  the  desert, — a  slender  camel,  ardent  and 
mettlesome.  She  outstrips  her  fellows,  [and  they  follow  her  motions)  as  a  row  of  wor- 
shippers behind  their  im^m  [follow  his) .  When  our  camels  shall  have  borne  us*  to 
Muhammad,  let  their  backs  be  ever  kept  sacred  from  riders  I 

In  the  life  of  the  celebrated  poet  Zu  V-Rumma  Ghailan,  we  shall  mention  an 
observation  which  has  been  made  on  this  last  verse.  ;The  same  verse  reminds 
me  of  a  circumstance  which  passed  between  me  and  a  talented  friend  of  mine, 
Jamal  ad-din  Mahmud  Ibn  Abd,  a  native  of  Arbela,  who  was  also  a  good  scho- 
lar and  an  excellent  singer :  I  was  at  a  sitting  of  the  council  of  state  at  Cairo,  in 
I  forget  what  month  of  the  year  645,  when  Ibn  Abd  came  to  look  for  me,  and 
he  sat  down  near  me  for  a  while,  there  being  a  crowd  of  persons  present  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  business  to  be  transacted  at  the  time;  he  then 
rose  up  and  withdrew,  nor  was  I  aware  of  his  absence,  till  his  boy  entered  and 
handed  me  a  note,  in  which  the  following  lines  were  inscribed  : 

O  noble  patron,  by  who^se  existence  Fortune  manifests  to  us  her  favour  I  I  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  thy  (jplace  of)  station,-^a  pilgrimage  of  desire,  not  of  obligation;  and 

50 
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I  left  the  conveyance  which  bore  me,  near  the  noble  sanctgary  [ofjmiict),  but  it  went 
astray  and  was  carried  off  by  the  people.  Whilst  I  looked  for  it,  I  recited  this  verse 
of  one  who  is  a  model  in  poetry :  When  our  conveyances  shall  have  borne  us  to  Mukam- 
madf  let  their  backs  be  ever  kept  sacred  from  riders. 

Having  read  the  note,  I  asked  the  boy  what  was  the  matter^  and  he  informed 
ine  that  his  master,  on  leaving  me^  perceived  that  some  person  had  stolen  his 
201  shoes  (1 0};  on  which  I  admired  the  aptness  of  the  quotation^  (as)  the  Arabs  of  the 
Desert  compare  shoes  to  beasts  of  burden.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  poetry  both  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns;  the  same  idea  has  also  been 
employed  by  al-Mutanabbi  in  different  places  of  his  poems.  Some  time  after, 
I  was  visited  by  Jamal  ad- din  Ibn  Abd,  and  as  we  happened  to  speak  of  these 
verses,  I  observed  to  him  that  my  name  was  Ahmad,  not  Muhammad;  to  which 
he  answered  that  he  knew  it,  but  Ahmad  and  Muhammad  were  equivalent  (11). 
Indeed,  be  the  name  what  it  might,  the  introduction  of  the  verse  was  skilfully 
managed. — The  khalif  al-Amin  Muhammad,  having  been  irritated  against  Abu 
Nuwas  on  account  of  something  which  passed  between  them,  threatened  him 
with  death  and  had  him  put  in  prison ;  the  poet,  in  his  confinement,  wrote  to 
him  these  verses  : 

r  seek  shelter  from  death  nnder  your  protection ;  to  yon  I  fly  for  refuge  to  avoid 
your  vengeance.  I  swear  by  your  life  (12)  that  I  shall  never  commit  the  like  again ! 
I  swear  it  by  your  life  1    If  you.  kill  your  AbA  Nuwfts,  where  will  you  find  another? 

He  had  numerous  adventures  with  the  khalif  Amin.  In  the  life  of  Ibn  Darraj 
al-Kastalli  (see  page  121),  we  have  given  an  extract  from  a  ka^idq,  by  Abu 
Nuwas,  called  the  Rdijra,  because  it  rhymes  in  r.  The  khatib  Abu  Bakr  makes 
mention  of  him  in  the  history  of  Baghdad,  and  says,  that  he  was  born  in  A.  H. 
145-(A.  D.  762-3),  (some  say  136),  and  that  he  died  A.  H.  195  (A.  D.  810-1), 
or  1 96,  or  1 98,  at  Baghdad,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  Shunizi  cemetery.  He 
was  surnamed  Abu  Nuwas  from  two  locks  of  hair  which  hung  down  (jtanus) 
on  his  shoulders.  —  Hakand  means  belonging  to  Hakam  Ibn  Saad  al- 
Jlshiraf  a  great  tribe  of  Yemen,  from  which  al-Jarrah  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Ha- 
kami  was  descended.  AUJarrah  was  governor  of  Khorasan,  and  it  has  been 
already  said  that  Abu  Nuwas  was  one  of  his  mawlas  (1 3),  and  was  therefore 
denominated  after  him. — We  have  spoken  of  Saad  al-Ashita  in  the  life  of 
al-Mutanabbi  [see  page  1 06).     As  for  Suliy  this  name  shall  be  noticed  in  the 
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life  of  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  as-SAIi  (14).  I  have  never  met  with  a  notice  on 
Ali  Ibn  Hamza  (1 5).  Tuzdn  studied  belles-lettres  under  Abu  Omar  az-Zahid 
[al-Mutarriz)y  and  became  eminent  in  that  branch;  he  resided  at  Baghdad, 
where  he  died  A.  H.  355,  the  month  of  the  first  Jumlda  (May,  A.  D.  966). 


(I)  Khtk  OsAma  WAliba  Ibn  al-HobAb,  a  natiTe  of  Kflfo  and  a  celebrated  poet,  was  in  great  favour  at  the 
court  of  al-Mansftr  and  other  Abblside  princes ;  in  praise  and  satire  he  displayed  abilities  of  ibe  highest  or- 
der. It  was  by  him  that  AbA  Nuwte  was  presented  to  the  BannelLides,  and  these  generous  patrons  of  litera- 
ture bestowed  ample jrewards  on  the  rising  poet*  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  good  fortune,  AbA  NuwAs  disdained 
to  recognise  the  friend  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  success  in  the  world,  and  WAUba  had  often 
reason  to  regret  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  ungrateful  disciple.  WAliba  inhabited  Baghdad, 
and  most  of  his  poems  are  consecrated  to  the  praises  of  wine  and  of  beauty.  He  composed  aUo  tome 
satires  against  Bashshar  Ibn  Burd  and  Aba  '1-AtAhija,  but  being  van^ished  by  them  with  the  same  wea- 
pon, he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  sought  to  conceal  the  confusion  of  his  defeat  by  retiring  to  obscurity 
in  his  native  town.-(Afasd/a  al-Ahsdr,  MS.  No.  1371.    Kitdb  al^Aghdni,  t.  IT.  fol.  63  v^rso) 

(3)  The  word  J  La.  is  probably  synonymous  with  tj»^S' 

(3)  See  note  (11),  page  209. 

(4)  The  MS.  of  the  Bib,  dv  hai.  No.  134S,  is  called  the  IHviAn  of  Ahik  Nuu>d$,  but  this  is  ineiact ;  the 
compiler  of  the  catalogue,  a  man  of  very  little  instruction  in  Arabic  literature,  was  deceived  by  a  false  title 
afGsed  to  the  work. 

(5)  See  le  Dinodn  d^Amro  'hKais^  page  50. 

(6)  The  roof  of  the  earth  is  supposed  by  the  commenUtors  to  mean  Adam  or  Itmail;  the  poet  means  that 
his  descent  could  be  traced  up  to  Adam;  as  for  Ismail,  it  is  well  known  that  Amro  l-Kais's  family,  the  Kin- 
dites,  were  not  descended  from  him,  but  from  KabtAn. 

(7)  The  author  alludes  perhaps  to  the  passage  in  page  370,  line  20,  of  this  volume. 
(S)  It  is  not,  however,  in  strict  accordance  with  Moslim  morality. 

(9)  The  word  ^^  signifies  the  dung  of  camds  and  sheep.  When  a  family  of  nomadic  Anibs  nemoved 
their  dwelling,  the  spot  which  they  abandoned  might  be  easily  recognised'  afterwards  by  these  marks.  The 
idea  is  of  constant  recurrence  in  the  koMldah  of  the  early  Arabic  poets. 

(10)  Which  had  been  taken  off  on  entering. 

(II)  Ahmad  means  praiseworthy,  and  Muhammadf  deserving  of  high  praise,  or  highly  praised. 

(12)  Literally :  By  the  life  of  thy  head. 

(13)  MavDla  means  a  manumitted  slave,  or  a  person  sprung  from  one.  It  might  be  translated  client,  and 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  such  clients  and  their  patrons  form  an  important  chapter  of  Moslim  law.  Mavola  sig- 
nifies also  patron.  ^ 

(14)  This  is  an  oversight  of  the  author's:  he  has  already  given  the  derivation  of  SWt,  in  the  life  of  Ibrahim 
as-SOli  (page  23) ;  and  in  the  life  of  Muhammad  as-SAli  he  merely  refers  the  reader  to  it. 

(15)  He  must  not  of  course  be  confounded  with  Ali  Ibn  Hamza  al-KisAI,  whose  life  is  given  by  our  author. 
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IBN  WAKI  AT-TINNISL 

Abu  Mttfaammad  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibo  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Khalf  Ibn 
HaiyaD  Ibn  Sadaka  Ibn  Ziad  ad-Dubbi  {member  of  the  tribe  ofDubb)  at-Tinnisi, 
surnamed  Ibn  Waki,  a  celebrated  poet^  came  of  a  Baghdad  family,  but  was  l)om 
at  Tinnis.  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  following  terms  by  ath-Thalibi  in  the 
Yatima :  ^^  An  eminent  poet  and  a  learned  compiler ;  he  surpassed  every  per- 
^^  son  of  his  time^  and  was  outdone  by  non^  of  his  contemporaries;  his  vast 
^'  originality  of  thought  charmed  the  reader's  mitid  and  captivated  his  ima- 
^^  gination."  He  then  mentions  his  poems  in  the  form  of  four^hemistich  coup- 
lets, which  certainly  are  very  good,  and  he  quotes  passages  from  his  other  pro- 
ductions. His  diwdn  is  made  up  of  excellent  poetry,  and  another  of  his  works, 
the  Munsifj  or  impartial j  Contains  an  exposition  of  al-Mutanabbi's  plagiarisms. 
He  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  was  {for  that  reason)  called  aUAdtis 
{the  sneezer)  J    The  following  verses  are  by  him  : 

My  heart,  once  enamoured,  is  now  delivered  from  thy  love,  and  feels  for  thee  neither 
inclination  nor  desire.  Thy  craelty  reconciled  me  to  thy  loss;  a  parent  can  cease  to 
regret  the  death  of  a  froward  child. 

By  the  same : 

Though  the  time  of  our  meeting  may  be  distant,  our  affection  shall  endure,  and  we 
202         shall  be  true  lovers  despite  of  absence.    How  many  have  broken  the  bonds  of  love, 
and  yet  full  confidence  had  been  placed  in  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  I    How 
many  faithful  lovers  who  have  suffered  from  suspicion  1 

By  the  same  : 

I  rejoiced  at  the  suffierings  of  my  heart; — may  God  never  grant  it  relief  I  How 
often  have  I  blamed  it  for  loving,  and  it  replied :  '*  I  cannot  help  it.- ' 

Another  poet  has  come  near  to  ibis  idea  in  the  following  verses : 

How  inconsistent  that  resolution  which  inspired  my  heart  with  fndifference  and  in- 
,  sensibility  towards  my  beloved.    It  came  to  me  and,  a  moment  after,  it  became  like 
my  heart  and  said :  **I  must  submit'' 

Similar  to  this  are  the  verses  of  Osama  Ibn  Munkid  : 

Assume  not  a  borrowed  insensibility  when  abandoned  by  those  you  love ;  for  your 
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force  will  foil  under  their  protracted  aversion.    Know  that  thy  heart  will  return  to 
them,  eithchr  of  its  own  accord  or  despite  its  reluctance. 

(  It  is  related  by  a  certain  jurisconsult,  that  he  repeated  the  following  verses 
of  Ibn  Waki's  to  the  shaikh  Murtada  'd-din  Abu  '1-Fath  Nasr  Ibn  Muhaipmad 
Ibn  Mukallad  al-Kudai,  a  native  of  Shaizar  and  pcofessor  at  the  chapel  built 
over  the  tomb  of  as-Shafi  in  the  Karafa  : 

An  obscure  position  satisfies  my  wishes,  and  they  are, turned  away  from  exalted 
rank.  And  yet  they  are  not  ignorant  how  sweet  is  the  taste  of  greatness,  but  to  that 
they  prefer  health. 

On  this,  Murtada  'd-din  pronounced  extempore  these  verses: 

The  fall  is  in  proportion  to  the  jiscent;  avoid  therefore  exalted  rank.  Remain  in  a 
place  where,  if  you  fall,  your  legs  will  escape  uninjured  (1). 

BylbnWaki: 

The  censor  of  my  conduct  saw  my  beloved  for  the  first  time  and  said:  *'If  you 
'*  loved  one  like  her,  no  person  would  blame  your  passion.  Say  I  towards  whom  is 
**  your  heart  turned,  that  you  neglect  her,  the  sole  creature  worthy  of  love?"  He  con- 
tinued thus,  unwittingly,  to  incite  to  love,  one  whom  he  had  commanded  to  abstain 
from  it. 

I  once  repeated  the  above  verses  to  the  doctor  Shihab  ad-din  Muhammad,        ' 
father  of  Ibn  al-Khaimi,  and  he  immediately  recited  to  me  the  following  line  of 
his  composition : 

Did  my  monitor  see  the  foce  of  my  beloved,  he  would  quarrel  with  me  for  that 
pretty  face  (2). 

This  verse  forms  part  of  a  poem ;  it  is  well  turned  and  the  double  meaning  is 
prettily  imagined.  — Every  fine  idea  has  been  expressed  by  Ibn  Waki :  he  died  on 
Tuesday,  23rd  of  the  first  Jumada,A.H.  393  (March,  A.  D.  1003),  in  the  city  of  205 
Tinnis,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  built  to  receive  him  in  the  Greater  Ceme- 
tery.— FFakivids  the  surname  given  to  his  great-grandfather,  Abu  Bakr  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Khalf,  who  was  deputy  to  Abdan  al -Jawaliki,  kadi  of  al-Ahwaz ;  he 
was  gifted  with  talents,  capacity,  and  eloquence ;  learned  in  the  reading  of  the 
Koran,  in  jurisprudence^  in  grammar,  and  in  history.  He  composed  many 
works,  amongst  others  the  Kitdb  at-Tarik  (book  of  the  path) ;  the  Kitdb  as- 
Sharif  (book  of  the  noble)  (3) ;  a  treatise  on  the  number  of  verses  contained  in 
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the  Koran  and  on  the  conflicting  opinions  held  on  the  subject ;  a  treatise  on 
archery;  another  on  weights  and  measures,  etc.  He  is  author  of  some  poetry, 
such  as  learned  men  generally  compose.  Died  at  Baghdad  on  Sunday,  23rd  of 
die  iirst  Rabi,  306  (September,  A.  D.  918).  According  to  Ibn  KkrA,  the  death 
of  Abdan  al-Ahwazi  took  place  in  307  (A.  D.  919-20),  at  Askar  Mukram  (4).~ 
Tinnfsi  is  derived  from  Tinnis,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Egypt  near  Damietta;  it 
was  so  called  after  its  founder,  Tinnis,  son  of  Ham,  son  of  Noah.— Al-Murtada 
's-Shaizari  died  A.  H.  ^98  (A.  D.  1201-2),  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Mukattam  (near  Cairo). 

(1)  In  the  original  Arabic,  these  Terses  rhyme  with  the  preceding,  and  are  terminated  by  the  same  words. 
^)  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  yerse,  but.the  last  hemistich  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  signify :  We  should 
separate  in  an  amicable  manner. 

(3)  These  titles  are  so  vague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  were  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these  two 
works.    Hajji  Khalifa  does  not  mention  them. 

(4)  The  hdlii  Aht  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  liAsa  Ibn  ZiAd  al-AhwAxi  al-JawAltki,  sur- 
named  AbdAn  (a  contraction ^of  Abd  Allah],  visited  various  countries  and  learned  the  Traditions  from  a 
great  number  of  persons.  As  a  hdfiz,  he  was  noted  for  his  exactness.  Ibn  KUnt  taught  the  Traditions  on 
his  authority.  He  composed  a  number  of  works,  and  died  A.  H.  906  [A.  B.  918-9),  aged  ninety  years  and 
some  months. -(Ad-Dahabi*s  TdrM  cU-Itldm,  MS.  No.  646,  fol.  28.) 


> 


ABU  BAKR  IBN  AL-ALLAF. 


Abu  Bakr  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Bashshar  Ibn  Ziad,  surnamed  Ibn 
al-AUaf  (son  of  the  fodder-seller)  ad-Darir  (the  blind)  j  a  celebrated  and  able 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Nahrawan.  ^  He  learned  the  Traditions  from  AbA  Omar 
ad-Duri  (1),  the  reader  of  the  Koran,  fiumaid  Ibn  Masada  al-Basri,  Nasr  Ibn  AH 
al-Jahdami  (2)  and  Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail  al-Hisabi ;  and  Traditions  have  been 
given  on  his  authority  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Hasan  an-NahhSis,  the  kadi  Abu 
l-Hasan  al-Khiraji,  Hafs  Ibn  Shahin  (3),  and  others.  He  was^one  of  the  khalif 
al-Motadid's^  social  companions,  and  he  relates  (of  him)  the  following  anecdote  : 
*'  I  had  passed  a  night  at  the  palace  of  al-Motadid  witli  a  number  of  his  other 
*^  companions,  when  a  eunuch  came  to  us  and  said:  'The  Commander  of  the 
^*  faithful  sends  to  tell  you  that^  after  you  withdrew,  he  did  not  feel  inclined 
^'  to  sleep,  and  composed  this  verse : 
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'^hen  Ihe  vision  [of  my  mhircsB)^  fleeting  through  the  shadea  of  night,  awoke  me, 

*  behold  I  Diy  chamber  was  deserted,  and  far  off  was  the  place  of  (our)  meeting/ 

**  *  He  says  also/  continued  tlie  eunuch,  *  that  he  cannot  complete  the  piece, 
'*  and  will  give  a  rich  present  to  any  one  who  adds  to  it  a  second  couplet  to  his 
*'  satisraction/  Those  who  were  present  failed  in  accomplishing  the  task, 
**  although  they  w^ere  all  poets  of  talent,  on  which  I  hastened  to  pronounce  the 
*'  following  verse : 

'  On  this  I  said  to  my  eyes:  Sleep  again ;  perhaps  the  vision » in  its  night  Tisita,  may 

*  return  to  meT 

*'The  eunuch  then  retired,  and  having  come  back,  said:  *The  Commander 
**  of  the  faithful  declares  that  your  verse  is  perfect,  and  he  has  ordered  yoti  a 
"  present/  ''—This  Abu  Bakr  had  a  pet  cat,  which  used  to  enter  into  the  neigh- 
bours* pigeon-houses  and  eat  the  young.  As  this  occurred  frequently,  the 
owners  of  the  pigeons  caught  the  cat  and  killed  it;  and  Abu  Bakr  lamented  its 
fate  in  the  following  poem.  Some  say,  however,  that  the  poem  was  composed  on 
the  death  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz  (of  whom  we  shall  give  a  biographical 
notice) J  and  that  the  poet's  apprehension  of  the  khalif  al-Muktadir's  vengeance 
prevented  him  from  openly  expressing  his  ideas  in  this  kastda,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, he  pretended  that  it  was  made  on  his  cat ;  and  he  alludes  to  the  cat  in  some 
passages^  He  and  Ibn  al-Motazz  were  intimate  friends,  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd 
al-Malik  al-Hamadani,  in  his  lesser  history,  entitled  ai' Madrif  ai-Muiadk- W4 
khira  {later  information)^  says  in  the  life  of  the  vizir  Abu  1-Hasan  Ali 
Ibn  al-Furat  :  "The  sahib  Abu  1-Kasim  Ibn  Abbad  said;  * khh  1-Hasan  the 
"  son  of  Abi*i  Bakr  al-Allaf,  (surnamed  al-^AkiU  {the  great  eater),,  because  he 
*'  was  remarkable  for  the  quantity  which  he  ate  at  the  parties  given  by  princes 
**  and  great  men),  recited  to  me  the  poems  composed  by  his  father  on  the  cat, 
''and  told  me  that  by  the  cat,  he  meant  al-Muhassin,  son  of  the  vizir  Ibn 
**  al-Furat,  and  that  he  did  not  dare,  during  the  disasters  of  that  family,  to 
**  lament  al-Muhassin's  fate  or  pronounce  his  name/  '*~The  history  of  this  event 
will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Abu '1-Hasan  All  Ibn  al-Furatp — The  philologer  Saed 
says,  in  his  Kitdb  al-Fusus  i  *'lt  was  related  to  me  by  Abu  1-Hasan  al-Mar- 
**  zobani,  that  a  slave  girl  belonging  to  Ali  Ibn  Isa  loved  a  youth  in  the  service 
'*  of  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al-Allaf;  but  liaving  been  discovered,  they  were  both  put 
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''  to  death  and  their  skins  stuffed  with  straw;  then  Abu  Bakr,  the  mdwla  or 
**  patron  of  the  youth,  composed  this  poem  to  deplore  his  loss,  and  it  is  he 
^^  whom  he  meant  by  the  cat."  God  knows  best  the  truth!  Tbis  fine  and 
original  poem  is  composed  of  sixty-five  verses,  and  its  length  prevents  us 
from  giving  the  entire;  but  we  shall  cite  the  prettiest  passages  and  the  verses 
containing  moral  reflexions  (4) ;  it  begins  thus: 

You  have  left  us^  Pass  I  and  will  never  retarn  1  You  who  were  to  me  as  a  child  1  How 
can  we  cease  to  love  you?  you,  who^  were  for  us  a  sure  defence.  You  drove  evil  away 
from  us,  and  guarded'us,  in  our  absence,  from  serpent  and  from  cricket.  You  drove 
the  mice  from  their  hiding-places,  and  pursued  them  from  their  hole  to  the  hall-door. 
In  meeting  them  in  the  house,  you  found  food,  and  without  assistance  you  went 
against  them.  Flocks  of  them  could  not  escape  from  you,  not  even  one  of  the  flock. 
You  fearefl  not  the  mid-day  heal^of  summer,  neither  did  you  dread  the  frost  of  win-* 
ter.  Vour  order  was  uncontroUed  in  our  house,  and  they  could  offer  no  resistance. 
[Thus  it  Moas)  till  you  devised  evil  against  our  neighbours  and  thought  that  you  were 
not  working  harm.  To  do  them  wrong,  you  turned  around  death;  but  the  [bird^  which 
hovers  round  a  pond  must  drink  thereof.  My  heart  trembled  for  you,  but  you  glided 
forth  without  fear,  and  entered  the  pigeon-house  with  slow  and  stealthy  step,  but  you 
were  not  slow  in  eating  the  young.  You  threw  about  the  feathers  on  the  path  [of  the 
masters)^  and  you  greedily  swallowed  the  flesh.  A  wrong  action  fed  you  with  their 
flesh,  but  their  masters  judged  that  slaying  you  was  a  right  action.  They  plotted  long 
against  you  and  exerted  their  efforts ;  success  crowns  the  stratagems  of  him  who  exerts 
his  efforts.  For  a  lon^  time  they  used  wiles  against  you,  but  you  fell  not  [into  the 
snart)\  how  often  did  you,  without  using  any  wiles,  escape  from  theirs:  but  when, 
with  perfidious  diligence,  you  went  openly  to  steal,  (and  were  then  badly  directed,) 
they  caught  you,  in  their  angry  mood,  and  inflicted  vengeance  on  you,  adding:  ''He 
205  ^*  ^^^  hunts  is  caught  in  his  turn  I*'  Then,  with  a  sharp  steel,  they  cured  their  ha- 
tred towards  thee,  and  hearkened  to  the  intercession  of  none. 

From  the  same  piece  : 

You  ceased  not  lurking  for  the  pigeons  till  death  surprised  you  with  an  ambus- 
cade (5).  They  had  no  compassion  on  your  plaintive  cries,  as  you  had  none  on 
those  of  the  pigeons.  Their  master  made  you  taste  of  death  as  you  made  their  young 
ones  to  taste  of  it;  it  was  simply  retaliation  (6).  The  cord  whieh  his  kindness  placed 
round  your  aeck  (7),  to  strangle  you,  must  have  been  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  palm- 
tree.  Methinks  I  see  you  struggling  in  the  noose  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  You 
sought  means  to  escape,  but  no  stratagem  could  avail,  neither  could  you  find  one. 
Mow  that  you  are  no  more,  we  never  heard  of  such  a  death,  or  of  a  life  so  fatal  to 
others.  You  lived  like  a  glutton  led  away  by  his  avidity,  and  you  died  a  violent 
death  without  an  avenger  (8).  O  you  whom  the  love  of  young  pigeons  brought  to  your 
fall!  why  were  you  not  satisfied  with,  a  piece  of  camel's  fat?  Did  you  not  fear  that 
fate  would  spring  upon  you,  when  you  sprung  like  a  lion  into  the  pigeon-house?  The 
punishment  due  to  crime  sleeps  not,  though  it  delay  for  a  time.  Ah !  you  would  eat 
young  birds  and  feared  not  that  misfortune,  like  a  ravenous  beast,  would  eat  you? 
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That  were  far  from  being  just,  and  yon  were  strangely  mistaken  as  to  the  nearness  and 
the  distance  (of  ptmiskment).  Hay  God  refuse  his  blessing  to  meat,  since  the  belly  is 
the  destruction  of  lives !  How  often  has  a  sweet  bit  entered  a  greedy  stomach,  and 
expelled  the  soul  from  the  body!  The  possession  of  Paradise  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  turn  you  from  clambering  up  to  the  pigeon-house. 

Frona  the  same  kasida : 

The  powerful  Lord,  the  Giver  of  safety,  the  Eternal  had  granted  you  luxurious  ease; 
you  ate  at  wilt  of  the  mice  in  our  house  ;^(but  where  are  those  who  are  grateful  for  the 
oofnferts  of  life?) — ^you  scattered  their  bands  from  time  to  time,  but  they  met  after 
their  dispersion  and  spared  neither  cloth  nor  felled  stuff  in  the  house.  Th^y  emptied 
it  to  the  t>ottomy  and  left  not  even  what  our  hands  had  suspended  to  the  walls  with 
hooks;  they  crumbled  the  bread  in  the  baskets,  and  bow  often  did  they  annoy  the 
ftumly  (9)  I  They  tore  our  new  dresses,  and  all  of  us  were  undergoing  fresh  misfori^ 
tunes. 

We  shall  conGQC  ourselves  to  these  citalions,  which  are  the  cream  of  the 

piece.— Ibn  al-A114f  died  A.  H.  318  (A.  D.  930),  or  319,  aged  one  hundred 

years  (10). — Nahrawdni  means  belonging  to  Nahrawdn,  an  ancient  village  1^06 

near  Baghdad ;  as-Samani  pronounces  it  Nahrowdnj  but  that  is  not  exacts  * 

(1)  Alift  Omar  Htfs  Ibn  tl-Aiti  IbD  Sohbla  ^^i^  a4rl>^tri^  t  toitive  of  Baghdad  and  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Azd»  was  a  grammarian  and  a  Koranic  reader  of  the  first  celebrity  in  Irak.  'He  inhabited  Sarr-man- 
rAa.  It  is  suted  that  he  was  the  first  who  collected  to9ether  the  different  readingt  of  the  Koran  (see  page  188, 
note  (1)  ).  Men  of  the  first  talent  flocked  .from  all  countries  to  his  lectures,  on  account  of  his  extensiTC 
learning  and  the  high  authority  of  the  traditionary  Information  whicb^  he  transmitted  to  them.  He  was  a 
good  and  pious  man.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  lost  his  sight.  Died  in  the  month  of  ShawwM,  246 
(lieginning  of  A.  D.  861).— IhkH  means  Monging  to  ad-Mr^  a  well  known  quarter  of  Baghdad  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris.-  (Abridged  from  the  Tabakdt  alr-Kurrd,  MS.^No.  742,  fol.  51.) 

(2)  Nasr  Ibn  All  alJahdami  died  A.  H.  280  (A.  D.  864).— (i^Hf^^) 

(3)  Abi^  Hab  Omar  Ibn  ShAhtn,  a  celebrated  Ad/U ,  preacher  and  commentator  oaihe  Koran,  was  a  native 
of  Baghdad.    Mention  has  been  already  made  of  him  in  page  324,  note  (2). 

(4)  This  piece  is  remarkable  for  its  verbal  quibbles  and  far-fetched  allusions ;  the  little  merit  it  possesses 
is  lost  in  the  translation.  * 

(8)  Literally :  Till  you  were  made  to  drink  of  death  by  the  Hers  {n  ambush. 

(6)  LiteraHy:  Hand  for  hand. 

(7)  This  piece  is  full  of  puns  and  quibbles,  impossible  to  be  translated,  to  place  i  cord  round  the  neck, 
signifies  figuratiVely,  to  lay  a  person  under  obligations.  The  word  cord  is  often  .employed  iiith  the  sense  of 
obligation  or  fanour. 

(8)  Literally:  By  a  murder§r\  or  victim  of  an  assasitn. 

(9)  Literally:  How  often  did  (hey  hr$ak  in  pi9ecs  the  liv§r  of  the  family. 

(10)  That  is,  one  hundred  lunar  years,  equiyaleni  to  about  ninety^ix  solar. 

X 
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ABU  'L  JUWAIZ  AL-WA§ITI. 

Abu  i-Juwaiz  al-Hasao  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Bari  al-Wasiti  (natii^e 
ofJVdsit)  iht  icdiib,  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent.  He  inhabited  Baghdad  for  a 
long  periods  and  U  spoken  of  by  the  Khatib  in  his  history  of  thai  city.  ^^  I 
''wrote  under  his  dictation/'  says  this  author,  ^'differeilt  historical  relations, 
'^  anecdotes,  pieces  of  verse,  and  philological  observations,  which,  as  he  de- 
'^  clared,  were  taught  to  him  by  Ibn  Sukkara  al-H&shimi  (1)  and  others;  but 
^  his  statements  do  not  merit  fuU  confidence  (2),  for  he  told  me  that  he  heard 
^^  the  lessons  of  Ibn  Sukkara,  which  could  not  be,  as  he  must  hare  been  then 
^'  too  young.  He  was  well  informed  in  literature  ^nd  composed  some  good 
^'  poetry,  particularly  eulogiums  and  descriptions.  Among  the  verses  of  his 
'^  composition  which  he  recited  to  me,  were  the  following  : 

'  Renoance  all  toaakind  and  turn  your  friendship  froin  them,  if  you  cannot  have 

'  Indulgence  for  human  nature.*  The  stream  of  time  is  evidently  a, troubled  current ; 

J  hope  not  then  to  find  pureness  and  sincerity  in  (meHy)  the  children  of  time;  for  their 

'  dispositions  re3ist  correction  (3).    Two  things  are  not  to  be  found  on  earth,  a  dir- 

'  h.em  gain^  honestly,  and  a  friend  really  sincere/  " 

Abu  '1-Jawaiz  is  author  of  some  good  works;  his  handwriting  was  elegant, 
and  his  poetry  charming;  I  have  met  with  many  of  his  pieces^  but  I  never  saw  a 
complete  collection  of  them,'  neither  do  I  4cnow  if  such  a  collection  was  ever 
formed.     The  following  verses  of  his  are  currently  cited : 

Love  has  Vorn  me  down  as  a  piece  of  wood  is  thinned  with  a  knife ;  and  your  aversion 
has  melted  me  away,  so  that  I  am  become  a  greater  nonentity  than  the  day  which  is  gone 
by.  I  am  not  visible  till  I  see  you,  for  atoms  of  dust  do  not  appear  but  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  -     •  "     * 

In  the  piece  which  follows  he  has  subjected  himself  to  certain  rules  of  com- 
position not  at  all  necessary  in  poetry  (4) :  *" 

Oh  I  what  sadness  was  mine  when  she  said:  *'  He  has  been  false  in  the  promises  he 
*'  made  me,  and  has  sported  [mth  my  feelingi)**  By  <the  existence  of  Him  who  cre-^ 
ated  me  to  live  for  her  alone  (5) !  when  her  image  crosses  my  mind,  I  am  plunged  in 
despair  (6) . 

He  died  A. H.  460  (A.  D.  1 067-8).  the  Khatih  says^  '\l  heard  Abu  'l-Jawaiz 
**  mention  that  he  was  bom  A.  H.  382  (A.  Dr  992-3),  and,  after  the  year  460,  I 
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'^  never  heard  more  of  him. "  It  is  cerlain,  however,  that  he  died,  as  we  hav.e 
said,  in  460;  the  Khatib,  it  is  true,  does  not  declare  it  expretisly;  he  only  notices 
the  epoch  at  which  he  ceased  to  hear  of  him.  ^       « 


(1)  AbA  'l-Haian  Muhammad  Um  Abd  Allah,  surnamed  Ibn  Sukkara,  a  celebrated  philologist  and  poet, 
was  descended  from  AIi«  son  of  the  Abbaside  khalif  al-Mahdi,  for  .which  reason  he  was  entitled  al-AbbAsi. 
He  was  also  named  al-HAshimi,  being  descended,  as  all  the  Abbasides,  from  HIshim,  gf  eat-grandfalher  of  Mu- 
hammad. His  collected  poetical  wo^s/orm  a  mass  of  fiftj  thousand  verses,  the  prcTailing  character  of  which 
is  gaiety  and  hum6ur.  He  and  his  contemporary  Ibn  HajjAj  were,  by  their  riyaky,  th^  Jarlr  and  Farazdak 
o^the  epoch.  He  died  A.  H.  385^  A.  D.  §90).— (Al-TAfl's  Annals.  Tatlma,  No.  1970,  fol.  200.  Specimens 
of  his  poetry  may  be  found  in  both  works.) 

(2)  Literally:  He  was  not  a  thikat ;  see  note  (5), page  102.  ^ 

(3)  I  haVe  been  obliged  to  paraphrase  this  verse,  so  as  to  render  the  author's  idea. 

(4)  Literally :  lo  this  piece  is  strict  observance  of  what  is  not  obligatory:  ha^m  ma  la  yaUwn.  See  note  (3), 
page  07. 

"{fi)  Liier^lly :  .Who  mad6  me  a  icol^  (sallied)  on  her  and  for  her  (use).    See  note  (7),  page  49. 
^0)  Literally :  It  clothes  me  with  despair.  .         ^ 


ALAM  AD-DIN  AS-SHATAISI. 

Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Bun4&r  Ibn  Ibrahim  as-Sha- 
tani,  surnamed  Alam  ad-din  (the  signal  of  religion)^  was  a  jurisconsult,  but 
the  cultivation  of  poetry  became  hi$  dominant  passion,  and  by  his  compositions, 
in  which  he  displayed  great  talent,  be  became  known  as  a  poet:  he  then  had  al- 
ready left  his  native  town  and  settled  at  Mosul,  from  whence  he  went  occasionally 
to  Baghdad.  The  vizir  Abu  '1-Muzaffar  Ibn  Hubaira  treated  iiim  with  great 
deference  and  favour.  The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  menlions  him  in  the  Khartda, 
and  then  gives  some  of  his  poetry.  ^^  He  celebrated/'  says  he,  ^^the  praises  of 
*'*'  Salah  ad-din  in  a  poem  which  begins  thus  i    ^ 

^  '  I  see  Victory  attached  to  yotir  yellow  standard ;  proceed  then,  and  conqaer  the  207 
*  world,  for  yoo  are  worthy  of  its  possession.' '' 

The  same  poem  contains  this  verse :  ^ 

Fortune  is  in  joor  right  hand  and  wealth  in  your  left;  joy  then* to  him  who  hopes 
for  their  favours  1  joy  be  to  him !    ' 
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This  poet  was  born  A.  H.  510  (A.  D.  Hi 6-7);  he  died  in  the  month  of  Sha- 
ban,  599  (April,  oi-  May,  A.  D.  1203),  at  Mosul.  Ibn  ad-Dubaithi  mentions 
him  with  praise  in  his  supplement  (to  the  literarjr  history-  of  Baghdad)  (1 ).- — 
Shdtdn  is  the  name  of  a  town  (2)  in  Di&r  Bakr. 

(1)  Iba  ad-^Dubaithi's  literary  hUtory  of  Baghdad ;  MS.  No.'74«,  fol.  163. 

(2)  Ibnad-X>ubaithi  lays^a  castle,  iijJi3. 

^ :r*^ 


NASIR  AD-DAWLAT  IBN  HAMI>AN. 

Abu  Muhammad  al-Hasan,  surnamed  Ndsir  ad-Dawlat  {champion  of  the 
empire)^  was  descended  from  Taghlib  {the  progenitor  of  dn  ancient  and  illus- 
trious Arabic  tribe);  his  genealogy  isvas  follows:  Al-Hasan  son  of  Abu  '1-Haija 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Hamdan  Ibn  Hamdun  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Lokman  Ibn  Rashid  Ibn 
al-Mathna  Ibn  Rafi  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Ghatif  Ibn  Mihraba  Ibn  Haritha  Ibn 
Malik  Ibn  Obaid  Ibn  Adi  Ibn  Osama  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Habib  Ibn  Amr 
Ibn  Ghanm  Ibn  Taghlib.  <  He  acted  as  lieutenant  to  his  father  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Mosul,  and  after  passing  through  many  vicissitades  of  fortune,  he 
became  lord  of  that  city  and  its  dependencies.    On  this  occasion  he  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Ndsir  adr-Dawlat,  by  the  khalif  al-Muttaki*Lillah,  who  granted 
also  to  his  brother,  on  the  same  day,  the  title  of  Saif  ad-DawlcU  [sword  of  the 
empire).     This  was  on  the  first  of  the  mondi  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  330  (April,  A.  D. 
9^42).     Their  influence  then  became  very  great.     Abd  Allah  Ibn  Hamdan,  their 
father,  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Mosul  and  its  dependencies,  A.  H.  292 
(A.  D.  904-5),  by  the  khalif  al-Muktafi  Billah^  and  he  made  his  entry  into  the 
city  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  293.     NSisir  ad-Dawlat  was  older  than  his 
brother  Saif  ad-Dawlat  and  in  higher  favour  with  the  khalifs.     The  two  bro- 
thers made  the  greater  part  of  their  literary  studies  together,  and  a  coolness 
having  once  taken  place  between  them,  Saif  ad-Dawlat  addressed  these  verses 
to  Nasir  ad-Dawlat: 

Though  suffering  from  your  harshness,  I  shall  not  act  unkindly;  neither  shall  I  neg- 
lect my  duty,  in  whatever  state  I  may  be.  You  are  [touM  as)^  parent,  and  a  parent's 
severity  is  best  repaid  with  patience  and  resignation .  . 
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''Anolber'time,  he  wrote  to  him  these  verses,  which  are  mentioned  by  ath-Tha- 
libi  in  his  Yatima : 

I  concede  to  you  exalted  rank,  although  I  am  worthy  gf  it;  and  I  say  to  (my  adviHr$)\ 
*^  There  is  a  difference  between  me  and  my  brother/'  I  have  no  aversion  for  rank, 
'tis  true;  but  I  forego  my  rights,  so  that  you  (my  brother!)  may  enjoy  the  plenitude  of 
yours.  [But  yet  in  the  race  of  honours)  I  must  surely  hold  the  second  place,  if  I  con- 
sent to  yield  you.up  the  first. 

<     ^  •  *         .  '        ' 

On  the  death  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  (an  event  of  which  we  shall  give  the  date  in 

his  Ufe),  a  great  change  was  produced  in  the  character  and  disposition  of  his 
brother  Nasir  ad-DawIat,  who  loved  him  dearly  f  his  intellectual  faculties  be- 
came so  weak,  that  his  children  and  domestics  no  longer  retained  for  him  any 
respect,  and  he  was  at  length  arrested,  at  Mosul  by  his  son  Abu  Taghlib  Fadl 
Allah,  surnam^d  Oddat  ad-Dawlat  (strength  of  the  empire)^  and  commonly 
called  al^Ghadanfer  {the  lion).     Fadl  Allah,  who  in  this  action  was  seconded  by 
the  approbation  of  his  brothers,  sent  his  father  to  the  castle  of  as-Salama  in  the 
fortress  of  Ardumusht(l)*     (My  professor Ibn  al«Athir  says,  in  his  History,  that 
this  fortress  is  now  called  Kawashi.)     This  event  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
24th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  356  (May,  A.  D.  967).    Nasir  ad-DawIat  remained  S08 
in  confinement  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the 
second  of  the  first  Rabi,  358  (January,  A.  D.  969).     His  corpse  was  home  to 
Mosul,  and  interred  at  Tall  Tauba  (2),  a  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.    Some 
say  that  he  died  in  357.    Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Mllik  al-Hamad&ni  (3)  says, 
in  hisl  Onwdn  as-^iar,  towards  the  end  of  the  life  of  Nasir  ad-Dawlat :   '^'He 
^^  continued  to  govern  the  provinces  of  Mosul  and  other  places,  till  the- year 
**  356,  when  he  was  arrested  by  his  son  al-Ghadanfer ;  he  had'  been  emir  over 
**  those  countries  for  thirty-two  years.     He  died  on«  Friday,  i2th  of  the  first 
^'  Rabi,  357  (February,  A.  D.  968).''     His  father  Abu  '1-Haija  Abd  Allah  was 
slain  at  Baghdad  on  the  17th  Muharram,  A.  H.  317  (March,  A.  D.  929),  whilst 
protecting  the  khalif  al-Kahir  Billah.      The  history  of   this   event   is  well 
known  (A). — When  Adad  ad-Dawla^  Ibn   Buwaih  slew  his  cousin  Bakhtyar 
and  took  possession  of  Baghdad,  Abu  Taghlib  al-Ghadanfer,  who  had  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  latter,  veas  embroiled  in  an  affair  with  the  conqueror,  the  cir- 
cuiftstances  of  which  would  be  too  long  to  relate;  we  shall  only  state  in  a  summary 
manner,  that  Adad  ad-Dawlat  went  to  attack  him  at  Mosul,  from  which  al-Gha*- 
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danfer  retreated  and  encamped  outside  of  Damascus,  which  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Kassam  al-^iyar  (5).  {AUGhadanfer)  then  wrote  to  the  sovereign 
of  Egypt,  al^Aziz  Ibn  al-Moizz,  soliciting  the  government  of  Syria,  to  which 
al-Aziz  gave  ostensibly  his  consent,  but  secretly  opfposed  obstacles  to 'the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise.  After  this,  al*Ghadafnfer  proceeded  to  Ramla,  iti  the 
month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  369  (August,  A.  D-  979)  (6);  but  as  that  place 
was  in  the  hands  of  al-Mufrij  Ibn  al-Jarrah  al-Badwi  at-Tai  (7),  he  re- 
treated from  it,  and  collected  fresh  troops  to  attack  the  place.  He  then  returned 
and  gave  al-^Mufrij  battle,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  on  Monday,  1st  of  Safar; 
but  his  partisans  havii^g  been  defeated,  he  was  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death 
on  Tuesday,  2nd  of  the  month  of  Safar  of  that  year  (September,  A.  D.  979). 
His  birth  took  place  on  Tuesday,  11th  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  328  (August, 
A.  D.  940).— I  have  giv«i  the  genealogy  of  this  family  on  the  authority  of 
the  Tizir  Abu  'l*^Kdsim  Ibn  al-Maghribi,  who  has  inserted  it  in  his  work 
entided  Adah  al^Khaf^^dss. -^The  genealogist  Muhammad  Ibn  Asad  aK*Asadi 
says:  '^  Taghlib  (the  progenitor ^ of  the  tribe  so  called)  was  named  DithSir,  but 
^^he  obtained  the  surname  of  Taghlib  for  the  following  reason:  His  father 
**  Wftil  was  beset  in  his  dwelling  by  [the  tribes  of)  Yemeni  who  had  the  in- 
^^  tention  of  making  his  family- prisoners,  but  he  called  aloud  on  his  people  and 
*^  companions,  and  with  their  assistance  he  defeated  them  of  Yemen.  Tag^hlib 
^^  was  then  a  child,  and  his  father  prognosticated  well  of  him  and  said:^  ^^  ^  This 
*^  is  Taghlib  J  [thou  shah  conquer^)  and  such  was  the  name  by  which  he  w^as 
•'  called  ever  after/' 


(1)  ^'Ardwrnutht,  a  strong  fortress  Dear  Jaxiraf  Ihn  Omar,  on  mount  JCidi  or  Ararat,  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris. 
**  Below  the  fortress  lies  another  fortress.  Hair  ai-ZafarAn  {saffron  etmtmt),  which  fs  also  called  Lawdihi 
"  i^iP*  ^^  ^  ^"^  ^^  ^^  dependencies  of  Moful."— (Jlfardsid).  In  the  MS.  of  Ibn  al-Athtr,  the  Dame  of 
this  place  is  written  Kawdthi    J^^ ;  mo  t.  II.  f.  '21,  %wtQ^  aod  f.  23,  v. 

(2)  <*  Tali  Tonkha  hy  Jj*  {th9  hill  of  repentance)  lies  opposite  to  Mosul  on  the  Nineva  side  (of  the  Hver 
*'  Tigris) ;  a  chapel  is  there  which  is  visited  by  the  pious.  This  place  was  so  named,  it  is  said,  because  the 
*'  people  of  Nineva  weDt  out  to  it  and  repented  when  Jonas  threatened  them  with  God's  vengeance/'— 
iMardiid.) 

{3)  This  writer  died  A.  H.  521  (A.  D.  1197).~(lbD  al-AUilr;  Hijji  KhaUCk.) 

(4)  The  khalif  al-Muktadir  had  beeo  deposed  by  M6Dis  the  euoucb,  NAzOJl  sjJji\\J,  chief  of  the  police 
guards  {Sdhib  ai'^horta)^  and  Abi^  'I-HaijA  Ibn  HamdAn,  who  had  come  from  the  province  of  al-Jabal  with 
a  large  body  of  troops  to  assist  the  conspirators.    On  the  accession  of  the  new  khAIif,  al-^hir^  the  imperial 
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guards  IjLa^I  SJIa.  JI  cant  In  tnns  to  demand  Iba  eustomarf  donation  and  an  Additional  year's  pay. 
As  they  did  not  obtain  immfdiately  wbat  they  req«ired»  tbny  rainstated  al^lfukudir  on  tbe  tbrone,  after  mas- 
sacring NAttk  and  kind  1-HaijA.  A  full  relation  of  this  event  is  giyen  by  Ibn  al-Athtr  in  his  Annals,  from 
which  Abft  '1-FedA  has  eitracted  his  abridged  account  of  the  same  revolution* 

(5)  This  KassAm  had  succeeded  Iftiktn  as  governor  of  Damascus.  He  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Fatimite  khalif  al-Azti,  and  bad  prayers  said  for  him  in  the  mosques  of  that  city.  -  (Ibn  al-Atbtr,  yeiir  3d8.) 

(6)  The.  MSS.  of  tbn  KhallikAn  have  367,  «..^  for  i&m*V  ;  but  this  is  a  fault,  probably  of  an  early  copyist 

The  facu  are  fully  related  and  the  true  dates  given  in  AbA  *l-FedA  and  Ibn  aUAthtr. 

(7)  Thisvras  the  pbylarch  of  the  Bedwin  Arabs.  He  and.his  family  resided  at  Ramla,  and  were  devoted  to 
the  Fatimite  dynasty  of  Egypt.  Ibn  Khaldiin,  in  his  notice  on  the  Arabian  tribes  which  settled  in  Africa, 
gives  the  history  of  this  family. 


RUKl^I  AD-DAWLAT  IBN  BUWAIH. 

Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Iba  Buwaih  Ibn  FannakhosrA  ad-Dailami,  surnamed  Rukn 
ad-DawIat  {pillar  of  the  state) :  the  rest  of  his  genealogy  has  been  already  given 
in  the  life  of  his  brother,  Moiz?.  ad-Dawlat  Ahmad  {page  1 55).  He  was  lord 
of  Ispahan,  Rai,  Hamadan,  and  all  Persian  Irak,  and  father  of  the  three  princes, 
Adad  ad*Dawlat  Fannlikhosru,  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat  Abu  M^nsdr  Buwaih,  and 
Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  Abii  '1-Hasan  Ali.  Rukn  ad-Dawlat  was  a  powerful  and  aspir- 
ing prince ;  he  had  for  vizir  Ibn  al-Amid  (1),  on  whose  death  he  appointed  Abu 
'1-Fath  Ali,  the  son  of  Ibn  al-Amid,  to  the  same  situation.  The  Sahib  Ibn  Abbad 
was  vizir  to  bis  son  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat,  and,  on  that  sovereign's  death,  to 
Fakhr  ad-Dawlat;  this  circumstance  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
the  S&hib  {page  21 3).  Rukn  ad-Dawlat  reigned  prosperously,  and  was  favoured 
by  fortune  in  possessing  three  such  sons;  it  was  between  them  that  he  shared 
his  possessions,  and  they  governed  with  the  greatest  ability.  He  had  two  bro- 
thers; Abu  i'Hasan  Ali  Imad  ad-l)awlat,  who^as  older  than  himself,  and  Abu 
'l^Husain  Ahmad  Moizz  ad-Dawlat,  who  was  yoimger.  The  life  of  the  letter  has 
been  already  giyen  {page  1 55).  Rukn  ad-Dawlat  died  at  Rai  on  Friday  night,  209 
18th  of  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  366  (September,  A.  D.  976),  and  was 
burieii  in  the  mausoleum  which  bears  his  name.  '^  His  birth  isplaced,  by  con- 
'*  jecture,  in  the  year  284  (A.  D.  897);"  such  are  the  words  of  Abu  Ishak  as- 
Sabi.  He  reigned  forty-four  years,  one  month,  and  taiine  days,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat. 
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i4)  The  life  of  Ibn  al-Amtd  is  given  in  this  worlc.    In  Uie  preceding  pages  I  hftTe  written  the  name  Omaid, 
in  consequence  0/  having  misunderstood  a  grammallcal  obsenFation  made  by  Il^n  ^allikAn. 


AL-HASAN  IBN  SAHL  THE  VIZIR. 

Abu  Muhammad  al-Hasan  Ibn  Sahl  Ibn  Abd  Allah  as-Sarakhsi  succeeded  his 
brother  al-Fadl  Zu  'r-Riasatain  as  vizir  to  al-Mamun,  whose  favour  he  thencefor- 
ward enjoyed  to  a  high  degree.  We  have  already  made  mention  [page  26^)  of 
his  daughter  Buran,  Cf  her  marriage  with  al-Mamun,  and  of  the  heavy  expense 
to  which  her  father  al-Hasan  went  on  that  occasion;  we  shall  therefore  abstain 
from  repeating  the  same  account  here.  Al-Mamun  gave  him  the  governpnent  of 
all  the  provinces  conquejred  by  Tahir  Ibn  al-Husain,  as  we  shall  mention  in  the 
life  of  the  latter.  Al-Hasan  was  of  a  noble  disposition  and  very  generous ^in  his 
donations  to  poets  and  other  {literary)  men :  a  poet  once  went  to  him  and  recited 
in  hi^  presence  these  verses :  -  ^ 

When  my  wife  (1)  saw  me  saddle  my  camels,  althoogh  I  had  jast  ungirthed  them, 
she  said:  ''Can  a  distant  journey  await  camels,  now  that  al-Fadl  (2)  is  no  moref— 
''  Yes,"' I  replied^  *'  they  mast  [bear  me]  to  al-Hasan  Ibn  Sahl.'* 

For  this  piece  the  poet  received  a  rich  presents — He  went  forth,  one  day,  to 

accompany  to  some  distance  al-Mamun,  who  was  setting  out  on  a  journey;  and 

when  they  were  about  separating,  al-Mamun  said  to  him:  ^'.Abtt  Muhammad! 

"  do  you  desire  anything?" — "  Yes,  Commander  of  the  faithful;"  replied  al*^ 

Hasan,  ^^  that  you  preserve  towards  me  those  favourable  feelings  of  your  heart, 

^^  the  possession  of  which  I  cannot  ensure  to  myself  but  with  your  concurrence/' 

< — One  of  those  [who  knew  him)  relates  the  foDowing  anecdote:  ^^I  was  present 

^^  at  an' audience  given  by  al-Hasan  Vaa  Sahl,  and  a  person  came  to  thank  him 

*^  for  a  letter  of  recommendation  which  he  had  written  in  his  favour  ;,on  this,  the 

**  vizir  replied:  *Why  thank  me?  I  consider  {the  duty  of)  intercession  as  the 

^'  legal  alms  (which  render  the  capital)  t>f  ^ly  honourable  feelings  [acceptable 

"  to  God)  (3)." — ^The  same  narrator  says :  *'  I  was  present,  one  day,  whilst  he 

**  dictated  [to  his  secretary)  ^,  letter  of  recommendation  ^  and  he  himself  wrote  at 

'^  the  end  of  it  these  words :  ^  I  have  been  told  that,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  a  man 
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*^  will  be  questioned  respecting  the  use  he  made  of  the  influence  given  him  by 
^^  his  rank  in  the  world,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  will  be  questioned  respect- 
*^  ing  the  use  he  made  of  the  superfluity  of  his  wealth  (4\' — He  said  to  his  sons: 
'*  ^  My  sons!  learn  the  use  of  language;  it  is  by  it  that  man  holds  his  pre-emi- 
^^  nence  over  other  animals ;  the  higher  tlie  skill  which  you  attain  in  the  use  of 
^^  language,  the  nearer  you  approach  to  the  ideal  of  human  nature.' " — Al- 
Hasan  continued  to  act  as  vizir  to  al-Mamdn  till  he  had  an  attack  of  black  bile 
(melancholy)^  caused  by  excessive  grief  on  learning  the  murder  of  his  brother 
al-Fadl ;  (we  shall  narrate  this  event  in  the  life  of  the  latter.)  His  melancholy 
overcame  him  so  far,  that  he  had  to  be  conGned  to  his  house,  and  was  unable 
to  fulGl  the  duties  of  his  office.  ^^  In  the  year  203  (A.  D.  818-9)/'  says  at- 
Tabari  in  his  History,  ^^  Al-Hasan  Ibn  Sahl  was  overcome  by  black  bile,  occa- 
^^  sioned  by  a  fit  of  sickness ;  this  sickness  impaired  his  reason  to  such  a  degree, 
^^  that  it  was  necessary  to  chain  him  and  confine  him  in  a  chamber.  Al-Mamun 
^^  then  took  for  his  vizir  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Khalid."  AUHasan  died  at  Sarakhs, 
on  the  first  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.  H.  236  (June,  A.  D.  851),  (some  say  235).— The 
following  verses  were  made  in  his  praise  by  Yusuf  al-Jawhari  : 

Could  Zohair  see  Hasan  and  the  manner  in  which  his  generosity  employs  his  wealth, 
Zohair  would  say,  at  the  sight:  '*  It  is  he  who  is  the  liberal  man  despit^  of  misfortunes, 
''  and  not  Harim !" 

Towards  the  end  of  this  work,  in  the  life  of  Yahya  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Matruh,  we 
shall  give  the  anecdote  of  Zohair  and  Harim  Ibn  Sin^n  (5). — ^In  the  life  of  AbA 
Eakr  Muhammad  al-Khowarezmi  mention  is  made  of  al-Hasan  Ibn  Sahl. — Sa-- 
rakhsi  means  belonging  to  Sarahhs,  which  is  a  city  in  Khorasan.  210 

(1)  NotwitbstandiDg  the  authority  of  the  MSS.  I  read    jJbJLv,  not    jdJU.. 

(2;  That  is:  Why  undertake  a  lopg  journey  to  solicit  favours,  now  that  the  best  of  patrons,  the  viiir  al- 
Fadl  Ibn  Sahl  is  no  more  7 

(3)  By  the  Mosiim  law,  property  is  liable  to  a  yearly  tai  of  2 1.2  per  cent.  This  Ui  is  called  Zakat  (almi), 
and  the  payment  of  it  is  necessary  to  render  the  possession  and  use  of  the  remaining  capiul  agreeable  to  God. 
In  Hamilton's  Hedaya,  Yol.  I.,  will  be  found  an  account  of  this  tai  and  its  primitive  object. 

(4)  This  phrase  in  the  original  Arabic  is  expressed  with  singular  concision,  and  is  yet  perfectly  clear. 

(5)  Some  time  anterior  ta  Islamism,  a  destructive  warfare  existed  between  the  tribes  of  Ahs  and  Dubyftn, 
but  the  feud  was  at  length  appeased  by  Harim  Ibn  Sinftn  and  al-Hftrith  Ibn  Aftf,  who  geoerously  paid  the 
price  of  blood  to  the  relations  of  those  who  had  fallen  In  the  contest.  For  this,  Zohair  Ibn  Abi  Sulma  praises 
them  both  in  his  celebrated  Moallijta. 
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AL-WAZIR  AUMUHALLABI, 

Abu  Muhammad  al^Hasan  Ibn  Muhamjnad  Ibn  Harun  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  Yazld  Ibn  Hatim  Ibn  Kabisa  Ibn  al-Muhallab  Ibn  Abi  Sufra  al-^Azdi 
al-*Muhaliabi  al-Wazir  (the  vizir  descended  from  aUMidiallab  and  member  of 
the  tribe  cf  jizdy)  was  appointed  vizir  by  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih  (see  his 
life,  page  1 55)  on  Monday,  27th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  339  (November, 
A.  D.  950);  his  powerful  influence,  generous  disposition,  lofty  spirit,  and  firm 
administration  have  rendered  him  celebrated,  whilst  his  acquaintance  tvith  lite- 
rature and  his  friendship  for  men  of  learning  reached  lo  an  extreme.  Previ- 
ously to  the  period  at  which  he  Was  attached  to  the  service  of  Moizz  ad-Dawlat, 
he  had  suffered  greatly  from  tirant  and  distress :  in  one  of  his  journeys,  after 
undergoing  severe  fatigue,  he  had  a  longing  for  fleah-meat,  and  sot  being  able 
to  procure  any,  he  recited  extempore  the  following  Verses: 

Where  is  death  sold,  that  I  may  buy  it?  for  this  life  is' devoid  of  good«  Obi  let 
death,  whose  taste  [to  mc]  is  sweet,  come  and  firee  me  from  a  detested  life  I  When  I  see 
a  tomb  from  afar,  I  wish  to  be  its  inhabitant.  May  the  Being  who  granteth  tranqaillity, 
have  compassion  on  the  soul  of  the  generous  man  who  will  bestow  death,  as  a  charity^ 
upon  one  of  his  brethren  I 

These  verses  were  heard  by  a  person,  who  was  travelling  (in  the  same  cara- 
if  an)  with  him,,  and  whose  name  was  Abd  Allah  as-Sufi,  or,  by  another  account, 
Abu  '1-Hasan  al-Askalani;  this  man  bought  for  him  a  dirhim's  worth  of  meat, 
and  cooked  it,  and  gate  it  to  him  to  eat.  They  then  separated,  and  al-Muhal- 
labi  having  experienced  a  change  of  fortune,  became  vizir  to  Moizz  ad<*Dawlat  at 
Baghdad,  while  the  person  who  had  travelled  with  him  and  purchased  the  meat 
for  him,  was  reduced  to  poverty;  having  then  learned  that  al-Muhallabi  was 
a  vizir,  he  set  out  to  find  him  and  WTOte  to  him  these  lines : 

Repeat  to  the  vizir,  for  whose  life  I  would  sacrifice  my  own — repeat  to  him  the  words 
of  one  who  reminds  him  of  what  he  has  forgotten.  *'Do  you  remember  when,  in  a  life 
of  misery,  you  said :  Whtre  is  death  sold,  that  I  may  buy  itf 

The  vizir,  on  reading  the  note,  recollected  the  circumstance,  and,  moved 
with  the  joy  of  doing  a  generous  action,  he  ordered  seven  hundred  dirhims  to 
be  given  to  the  writer,  and  inscribed  these  words  on  the  paper :  The  similitude 
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of  those  who  lay  out  their  suSstance  in  the  service  of  God,  is  as  a  grain  of 
com  which  has  pwduced  seuen  ears  and  in  ei^ery  ear  a  hundred  grains  ;  for 
God  gii^eth  many-fold  to  whom  he  pleaseth  (1).  He  then  prayed  God's  bless- 
ing on  him  and  clothed  him  in  a  robe  of  honour,,  and  appointed  him  to  a  place 
under  government,  so  that  he  might  live  in  easy  circumstances. — Al-Muhallabi, 
on  being  raised  from  penury  to  the  vizirat,  composed  these  lines: 

Fortune  pitied  [me)  for  my  misery,  and  lamented  the  length  of  the  sufferings  which 
consomed  me;  she  has  granted  me  what  I  hoped  for,  and  delivered  (tne)  from  what  I 
apprehended.  I  shall  therefore  pardon  her  former  wrongs,  and  even  the  crime  of 
turning  my  hair  to  gray. 

By  the  same : 

in  the  haste  of  our  separation,  whilst  my  heart  was  enflamed  [ftntk  oitfuisA),  the  per- 
son whom  I  loved  said  to  me :  "What  will  you  do  on  the  way  after  [leamng)  me?"  And 
1  replied:  "  I  shall  weep  for  your  (fow)  the  length  of  the  way." 

Among  the  verses  said  to  have  been  composed  by  him  in  the  time  of  his  po-  211 
verty  and  addressed  to  a  person  in  high  authority,  are  the  following,  which  some, 
however,  attribute  to  Abu  Nuwas : 

If  I  asked  yon  to  increase  my  afflictions,  such  an  augmentation  would  be  beyond 
your  power.    Were  a  life  such  as  I  have  led  offered  to  the  dead,  they  would  refuse  it. 

Abd  Ishak  as-Sabi,  the  author  of  the  epistles  (2),  says:  '^I  was  one  day  with 
"  the  vizir  al-Muhallabi,  and  he  took  a  sheet  of  paper  to  write,  on  which  I  said 
*'  extempore: 

'  He  has  a  hand  of  surpassing  liberality  by  its  gifts,  and  a  discourse  of  which  he 
'  scatters  the  pearls  upon  the  paper.  Hdtim  is  concealed  in  his  hand  (3),  and  Sah* 
•  bAn  in  his  fingers  [ky  " 

Moizz  ad-Dawlat  had  a  Turkish  mamluk  of  singular  beauty,  named  Tikin  al- 
Jamdar  (5) ;  he  was  extremely  fond  of  him  and  sent  him  as  the  commander  of  a 
military  expedition  against  one  of  the  Hamdan  family.  On  this,  the  following 
lines  were  made  by  the  vizir  al-Muhallabi,  who  found  the  youth  handsome 
enough  to  adorn  a  court  (6),  but  not  suited  to  sustain  the  toils  of  war : 

[Thtn  u]  a  child  with  the  waters  [of  youth)  mantling  in  his  face,  and  the  wood  of  his 
[body)  yet  tender;  he  is  so  like  a  girl,  that  his  bosom  might  be  expected  soon  to  swell ; 
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yet  to  bis  slender  waist  they  have  hung  a  sword,  add  tied  around  it  a  belt  which  hurU 
him;  they  have  made  him  chief  of  an  army,  but  the  troop  and  the  leader  of  it  will 
both  perish. 

And  so  it  really  was,  the  mamluk  being  unsuccessful  in  his  expedition. — A 
singularly  sentioiental  line  of  his  is  the  following : 

[My)  eyelids  parted  when  you  parted  with  me,  and  they  met  not  again  but  over  a 
flowing  tear. 

The  traits  of  his  generous  character  abound.  He  was  bom  at  Basra  on  Mon- 
day night,  26th  Muharram,  A.  H.  291  (December,  A.  D.  903)^  and  he  died  on 
Saturday,  26th  Shaban,  A.  H.  352  (September,  A.D.  963),  whilst  making  a  jour- 
ney to  Wasit.  His  body  was  borne  to  Baghdad,  where  k  arrived  on  Wednesday 
night,  5th  Ramadan  of  the  same  year,  and' was  interred  in  that  part  of  the  Nil^ 
hakhtijra  cemetery  which  is  called  the  burial-ground  of  the  Koraish. — MuJIiaU 
/a^f  means  descended  from  al-Muhallahy  of  whom  we  shall  give  the  life.  On 
the  death  of  this  vizir,  the  following  el^y  was  composed  by  the  poet  al-Husain 
Ibn  al-Hajjaj  (whose  life  will  be  found  farther  on) : 

People  of  poets!  \^t)  the  cry  of  one  afflicted;  of  one  for  whom  the  joy  of  con- 
solation can  no  more  be  hoped.  Give  solace  to  poetry  for  the  loss  of  the  vizir ; 
poetry  weeps  blood  over  him  after  \fxhau%i\ng\  its  tears.  He  is  dead!  the  man  behind 
whom  praise  toiled  ineffectually,  and  before  whom  proceeded  clemency  ((i^)  the  cle- 
mency of  God.  In  his  death,  fortune  has  overthrown  the  fortress  to  which  we  retired 
for  protection  against  fortune's  wrongs.  Let  the  sons  of  Buwaih  know,  that  the  days 
(o/*  lAetr  proipmry)  are  now  crossed  by  affliction. 


(1)  Koran,  luratS,  vencdsa. 
(t)  See  page  31. 

(3)  The  generoflity  of  Hfttim  ii  welt  known. 

(4)  SahbAn  waf  an  ancient  Arab  celebrated  for  his  eloquence.— (^ll-ffartH,  p.  42;  Rasmotien's  A&diton 
menta.  p.  74.) 

(tt)  Jamddr;  officer  of  the  wardrobe.— (De  Sacy^t  Chmtomaihie,  1. 1,  p.  135 ;  t.  II.  p.  186.) 

(6)  The  Arabic  Mholar  will  perceive  that  a  modification  if  here  made  in  the  sense  of  the  original  text. 
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THE  VIZIR  NIZAM  AL-MULK. 


The  vizir  Abilk  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ishak  Ibn  al-Abbas  at-Tusi  {natwe  of2i*l 
Tus)  was  sumamed  Nizam  al-Mulk,  KaWwam  ad-din  {the  regulator  {\)  of  the 
.state,  upholder  of  religion).  Ad-Samani  says  in  his  Kitdb  al-jinsdb:  ^'Rad*- 
''  kan:  a  small  village  near  Tus;  it  is  said  that  Nizam  al-Mulk  was  from  its 
''  neighbourhood.'*  He  was  son  to  a  dihkdn  (2),  and,  after  studying  the  Tra- 
ditions and  jurisprudence,  he  entered  as  Mtib  (3)  into  the  service  of  Ali  Ibn 
Shadan,  governor  of  the  city  of  Balkh;  but,  as  heavy  sums  were  extorted  from 
him  every  year  by  his  employer,  he  abandoned  his  post  and  fled  to  Dawud  Ibn 
Mikliil  as-Saljuki,  ihe  father  of  Alp  Arslan.  This  prince  received  from  him 
such  proofs  of  fidelity  and  attachment,  that  he  gave  him  over  to  his  son,  Alp 
Arslan,  saying:  <^ Consider  him  as  a  parent,  and  disobey  not  his  counsels.'* 
When  Alp  Arslan  succeeded  to  the  empire,  Nizam  al-Mulk  took  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  administered  with  great  talent^  he  remained  in  Alp  Arslan's  ser- 
vice ten  years;  On  the  death  of  that  prince^  his  sons  pressed  forward  to  seize 
on  the  empire,  but  Nizlan  al-Mulk  secured  it  to  Malak  Shah,  son  of  Alp  Arslan. 
From  that  period  and  during  twenty  years,  all  the  power  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  vizir,  whilst  the  sultan  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  show  himself  on 
the  throne  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  khalif  al-Muktadi  Billah, 
having  received  a  visit  from  Nizam  al-Mulk,  allowed  him  to  be  seated  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  addressed  him  in  thede  terms:  ''0  Hasan!  may  God  be  pleased  with 
^'  thee  in  as  much  as  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  is  pleased  with  thee."  The 
court  of  the  vizir  Nizam  al-Mulk  was  greatly  frequented  by  doctors  of  the  law  and 
sufis,'  towards  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  very  beneficent.  Being  asked  the  rea- 
son of  the  favour  which  he  showed  them,  he  answered :  ^  4  was  in  the  service  of  a 
^^  certain  emir,  when  a  sufi  came  to  me  and  made  me  a  pious  exhortation,  and 
«^  said :  '  Serve  Him  whose  service  will  be  useful  to  you,  and  be  not  taken  up  with 
^'  pne  whom  dogs  will  eat  to-morrow.'  I  did  not  understand  his  meaning; 
^^  but  the  emir  used  to  drink  from  morning  to  evening,  and  had  some  dogs 
^'  which  were  ferocious  like  beasts  of  prey,  and  devoured  strangers  at  night; 
^'  now,  it  happened  that  being  once  overcome  with  intoxication,  he  went 
*^  out  alone,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs,  which  did  not  recognize 
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^^him.  I  then  knew  that  this  sufi  had  received  a  revelation  on  the  subject, 
*'  and  I  therefore  treat  these  people  with  respect,  in  hopes  that  I  may  obtain  a 
'*  similar  grace."  —  On  hearing  the  call  to  prayers,  he  immediately  aban- 
doned whatever  occupation  he  might  be  engaged  in;  and  when  the  Imam  al- 
Haramain  Abu  '1-Maali,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  (4),  AbA  '1-Kasim  al- 
Kushairi,  came  to  visit  him,  he  treated  them  with  the  utmost  respect  and  made 
them  sit  down  on  the  same  sofa  with  himself.  He  built  a  number  of  colleges, 
convents,'  and  mosques  in  different  provinces.  He  was  the  first  who  set  the 
example  of  founding  a  college  (5),  and  he  commenced,  A.  H.  457  (A.  D.  1065), 
the  construction  of  that  of  Damascus;  in  the  year  459,  it  was  agreed  on  by  every 
class  of  persons  that  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  should  teach  therein;  but  he  did  not 
present  himself,  and  Abu  Nasr  Ibn  as-Sabbagh,  the  author  of  the  Shdmily 
taught  for  twenty  days  in  his  place,  after  which,  Abu  Ishak  accepted  (6).  We 
shall  give  the  full  details  of  this  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Ibn  as-Sabbagh,  which 
see.  At  the  hour  of  prayer,  Abu  Ishak  used  to  quit  the  college  and  perform  his 
devotions  in  a  mosqite;  ^'Because,**  said  he,  ^M  have  been  informed  that  the 
**  .greater  part  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  college  has 
^^  been  procured  illegally." — Nizam  aUMulk  learned  and  taught  the  Traditions, 
and  he  used  to  say:  '^I  am  conscious  of  not  deserving  that  honour,  but  I 
"  wish  to  establish  myself  in  the  series  (7)  of  persons  who  have  transmitted  the 
**  sayings  of  the  Prophet."— The  following  verses  are  declared  to  be  his; 

After  four«score,  strength  exists  not;  and  the  alacrity  of  youth  is  departed.    With 
staflF  in  hand  I  resemble  Moses,  but  have  not  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Some  persons  say,  however,  that  these  verses  are  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi 
's-Sakr,  whose  life  shall  be  given  farther  on. — Nizam  al-Mulk  was  born  on 
215  Friday,  21st  of  Zu'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  408  (April,  A.  D.  1018),  at  Nawkan,  one  of 
the  two  cities  of  which  Tus  is  composed  (8).  In  A.  H.  485,  he  set  out  with 
Malak  Shah  i*or  Ispahan,  and  on  Friday  night,  10th  of  Ramadan  (October,  A.  D. 
1092),  he  broke  his  fast  and  mounted  in  his  palanquin;  on  reaching  a  village 
called  Sahna,  near  Nahawend,  he  remarked  that  a  great  number  of  the  Compa- 
nions of  the  Prophet  had  been  slain  at  that  place  in  the  time  of  the  khalif  Omar 
Ibn  al-Khattab  (9),  **and  happy,"  said  he,  V'is  the  man  who  is  with  them !"  He 
.  was  then  accosted  by  a  boy  of  the  province  of  Dailam,  in  the  dress  of  a  sAfi,  who 
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called  to  him  to  receive  a  memorial^  and  when  the  vizir  reached  out  his  hand  to 
take  it,  he  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  a  dagger.  Nizam  al-Mulk  was  borne  to 
his  pavilion,  where  he  expired,  and  the  murderer  took  to  flight,  but  having 
stumbled  over  a  tent-rope,  he  fell  and  was  immediately  taken  and'  put  to  death. 
The  sultan  rode  forth  without  delay  to  tranquillize  the  army  and  console  them. 
The  body  of  the  vizir  was  transported  to  Ispahan,  and  there  interred.  It  is 
said  that  the  assassin  was  suborned  against  him  by  Malak  Shah,  who  was  fatigued 
to  see  him  live  so  long,  and  coveted  the  numerous  fiefs  which  he  held  in  his 
possession.  The  sultan  survived  him  for  thirty-five  days  only.  This  vizir  was 
the  ornament  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  his  son-in-law,  Shibl  ad-DawIat 
Mukatil  al-Bakri,  whose  life  will  be  found  farther  on,  lamented  his  death  in 
an  elegiac  poem  containing  the  following  passage : 

Nizftm  al-Hulk  was  a  precious  pearly  formed  of  pure  nobleness  by  the  merciful  God : 
it  ^as  so  fine  that  the  age  knew  not  its  worth,  and  the  Maker,  jealous  for  its  honour, 
restdfed  it  to  its  shell 

The  assassination  of  NizStm  al-Mulk  has  been  attributed  also  to  TSy  al-Mulk 
Abu  l-Ghanaim  al-Marzuban  Ibn  Khosru  Ftruz,  sumamedlbn  Darest ;  he  was  an 
enemy  of  the  vizir  and  in  high  favour  with  his  sovereign  Malak  Shah,  who,  on 
the  death  of  NizSim  al-MuIk,  appointed  him  to  fill  the  place  of  vizir.  Ibn  Darest 
was  himself  slain  on  Monday  night,  12th  Muharram,  486  (February,  A.  D. 
1 093) ;  having  been  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  young  mamluks  belonging 
to  the  household  of  Nizam  al-Mulk.  He  was  aged  forty-seven  years :  the  tomb 
over  the  grave  of  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  was  erected  by  him. 


(1)  The  word  ntfxdin,  here  rendered  by  regulator,  means  the  thread  or  string  of  a  pearl  necklace.  This 
title  indicated  that  the  existence  of  the  vizir  was  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  state,  as  the 
string  of  a  necklace  is,  to  hold  the  pearls  together. 

(2)  See  page  77,  note  (4). 

(3)  He  appears  to  have  been  director  of  the  revenue  office,  or  collector  of  taxes. 
.  (4)  This  Epistle  is  a  treatise  on  sAfism. 

(6)  This,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  introduction,  is  not  exact. 

(6)  Literally:  Sat. 

(7)  In  the  Arabic  text,  for  .Uail  readjUai.' 

(8)  See  page  80.         . 

(9)  The  battle  of  Nahftwend  was  fought  A.  H.  21  (A.  D.  S42).    See  Price  s  Betroipeet,  vol.  I. 
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FAKHR  AL-KUTTAB  AL-JUWAINI. 

Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  AH  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Juwaini,  suroamed  Fakhr  al-Kuttab 
(jyride  of  the  kdtibs),  was  a  native  of  Juwain,  but  his  family  came  from  Bagh- 
dad. This  celebrated  kdtib  (scribe)  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  copied  books  which 
are  now  found  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  for  which  a  high  price  is  asked, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  writing  and.  the  eagerness  of  purchasers.  Imad 
ad-din  praises  him  highly  in  the  Kharida,  and  then  says:  '^He  was  one  of  the 
'^  convivial  companions  of  the  atdbek  Zinki  when  that  prince  was  in  Syria,  and 
*^  afterwards  remained  under  a  shelter  of  honour  near  his  son  Nur  ad-rdin  Mah- 
^'  mud.  He  then  travelled  to  Egypt  during  the  administration  of  Ibn  Ruzzik, 
**  and  he  dwells  there  till  this  day.  Thei*e  is  not  at  present,  in  Misr,  a  person 
^f  who  writes  like  him."  Imad  ad-din  then  cites  some  passages  of  a  poem  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil,  which,  were  it  not  so  long,  we  should  give 
here.  Fakhr  al-Kuttab  died  at  Kairo,  A.  H.  584  (A.  D.  1118-9),  or  586.— 
Juwaird  mesLUS  belonging  to  Juwain ^  which  is  a  large  region  near  Naisapur:  a 
great  number  of  learned  men  bore  this  patronymic.  —  The  following  verses, 
composed  by  a  native  of  Irak,  were  often  recited  by  Fakhr  al-Kuttab  : 

Men  feel  regret  when  unable  to  accomplish  their  desires,  and  you  see  them  rejoice 
2  M         and  look  gay  when  they  succeed,  (al/Aou^A  their  projects  are  then)  as  if  they  had  never 
been  fulfilled  (1).    Projects  and  the  dreams  of  sleep  are,  in  my  opinion,  nearly  related . 


(1)  He  means  probably  that  when  a  project  is  executed,  it  is  no  longer  a  project.    The  verse  is  very  obscure, 
and  I  may  perhaps  be  mistaken. 


AL-KARABISI. 

Abu  Ali  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Yazid  al-Karabisi  was  a  native  of  Baghdad,  and 
one  of  the  imam  as-Shad's  most  distinguished  disciples,  having  replaced  him 
occasionally  at  his  course  of  lectures,  and  possessing  a  most  extensive  knowledge 
of  his  doctrines.     He  composed  many  works  on  the  main  principles  of  jurispru- 
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dence  and  it$.  particular  applications;  he  was  skilled  in  dogmatic  theologyi  and 
learned  in  the  Traditions.  He  wrote  works  on  that  branch  of  science  which 
is  called  al-Jarh  wa  't^Tddfl  (impeachment  and  justification)  (1),  and  on 
other  subjects.  A  great  number  of  persons  were  instructed  by  him  in  juris- 
prudence. He  died  A.  H.  245,  or,  according  to  a  statement  which  appears 
more  correct,  in  248  (A.  D.  862-3). — Kardbtsi  is  formed  from  kardbts,  which 
word  designates  clothes  made  of  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth ;  the  singular  is  kirbds : 
it  is  a  Persian  word,  altered  in  its  pronunciation^  to  suit  the  genius  of  the  Arabic 
language  (2).  This  doctor  sold  cloth  of  that  sort,  and  was  therefore  called  al- 
Kardbtsi  (the  clothier). 


(1)  The  science  of  alrJarh  wa  *t-TddU  treaU  of  the  credibility  of  Traditienists.— See  Hajji  Khalifa.  No. 
4009.    This  term  serrei  also  to  designate  the  inquest  made  by  the  li&di  into  the  character  of  witnesses.    See 

Hamilton's  Hedaya,  vol.  II.  p.  672.— In  the  Arabic  text  of  Ibn  Khallikftn,  for  ^ja^\  read  ^j?^^-    ^  ^** 

led  into  this  mistake  by  a  note  of  Reiske's,  in  the  Annals  of  Ab6  '1-Fedft,  xo\,  II.  p.  691,  and  .by  a  passage  in 
M.  de  Sacy's  Chreitomathie,  1. 1  p.  39.    They  are  both  in  the  wrong. 

(2)  the  original  Persian  word  is  Kirpdi. 


ABU  ALI  IBN  KHAIRAN. 


Abu  Ali  al-'Husain  Ibn  Salih  Ibn  Khairan  was  a  jurisconsult  of  the  sect  of 
as-ShaH  and  most  eminent  for  his  piety;  he  was  also  one  of  their  most  talented 
teachers.  The  place  of  kadi  at  Baghdad  was  offered  to  him  in  the  khalifat  of 
nl-Muktadir,  and  on  his  refusal  to  accept  il,  he  was  kept  under  arre^  (1)  in  his 
house  by  order  of  the  vizir  Ali  Ibn  Isa,  who,  when  remonstrated  with  on  the 
subject,  answered:  ^^  My  sole  intention  was  to  have  it  said  of  our  epoch,  that 
'^  there  exists  in  it  one  who  was  kept  under  arrest  in  his  house,  in  order  that 
'^  he  might  be  constrained  to  accept  the  place  of  kadi/'  Ibn  Khairan  reproached 
Ibn  Suraij  bis  acceptance  of  that  office,  and  told  him  that  such  a  thing  was  not 
fitted  for  persons  of  their  sect,  but  for  those  of  Abu  Hanifa's  (2).  According 
to  Abu  '1-Ala  Ibn  al-Askari,  this  doctor  died  on  Tuesday,  16th  of  Zu  *1-Hijja, 
A.  H.  320  (December,  A.  D.  932);  but  the  hdjiz  Abu  'l-Hasan  ad-Darakutni 
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places  his  death  in  the  year  310;  this  statement  is  declared  by  the  Khatib  to 
be  correct,  and  he  pronounces  Abu  M-Ala's  erroneous. 

(1)  The  word  ^Ji  sIgniBci,  to  put  under  arrest,    Thl«  meaning,  though  perfectly  certain,  is  not  given 

in  the  dictionaries. 

(2;  The  ShaOle  doctors  frequently  reproached  those  of  the  sect  of  Abik  Hantfo  with  meddling  in  worldly 
matters  and  accepting  places  under  government. 


THE  KADI  HUSAIN. 


Abu  Ali  al-Husain  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Marwarrudi,  a  jurisconsult 
of  ihe  ShaGte  sect  and  known  by  the  title  of  the  kddi(\),  was  a  doctor  of  high 
authority  and  author  of  the  treatise  on  law,  entitled  at^Tdlika  {notes).  In 
treating  soine  points  of  doctrine,  he  followed  a  system  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
when  the  Imam  al-Haramain  and  al^hazzali  say  (the  former  in  his  Nihdyat 
aUMatlaby  and  the  latter  in  his  Basit  and  Tawsit),  **  The  kadi  saysy'  it  is  he 
whom  they  mean  and  no  other.  He  learned  jurisprudence  from  al-Kaffal  al- 
M arwazi  (whose  life  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  Abd  Allahs),  and  he  com- 
posed works  on  the  main  principles  of  jurisprudence,  on  its  particular  applica- 
tions, and  on  controverted'  subjects.  He  continued  (till  his  death)  to  act  as 
judge,  professor,  and  muftiy  and  he  taught  the  science  of  the  law  to  a  number  of 
eminent  men,  amongst  whom  were  al-Farra  al-Baghawi,  the  author  of  the  TVzA- 
dih,  the  commentary  on  the  Sunna,  and  other  works.  The  kadi  Husain  died 
A-:  H.  462  (A.  D.  1069-70),  at  Marwarrud,  of  which  place  we  have  already 
spoken  {see  page  50), 


(1)  **  When  the  Shafites  speak  of  the  kddi,  they  mean  the  Hoaain  here  mentioned,  but  in  treating  of  the 
*'  principles  of  jurisprudence  J^l,  this  denomination  is  giren  by  the  learned  in  the  Sunna  to  Aht  Bakr 
*<  al-Bftl(iUini.  When  the  two  kddit  are  spoken  of,  it  is  the  latter  and  Abd  al-JabbAr  al-Motazili  who  are 
**  meant;  and  the  ihaikkH  either  Abft  '1-Hasan  al-Ashftrior  Ahtk  Muhammad  al^uwaini;  the  word  imdm 
**  designates  either  the  Imftm  al-Baramain  or  Falihr  ad^tn  ar-Rftzi."'-(AI-YAfl.) 
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ABU  ALl  AS-SIINJL 

Abii  Aii  al-Hu&ain  Ibn  Shoaib  Ibn  Muliammud  as-Sinji,  a  docior  of  the  sect 
of  as-Sbafi  and  one  of  their  most  cminenl  iraamSj  studied  jurisprudence  in  Kho- 
rasan  under  aUKaflal  al-Manvazi;  he  had  for  condisciples  the  Av^^/Husain,  (see  213 
the  prec:eding  article,)  and  Abu  Muhammad  aUJuwaini,  the  fallier  of  the  Imam 
al~Haramain  (whose  lives  we  shall  gi%e  later).  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Abu 
iiakr  Ibn  al-Haddad  al-Misri's  Ford  {or  ciiH'eiupment  of  the  ShaJUe  dacnifies); 
this  commentary  has  not  been  equalled,  although  many  others  Iiave  been  com- 
posed on  the  same  work,  one  of  which  is  by  his  own  profes&or  al-Kafial,  and  an- 
oiber  bv  the  kadi  Abu  t-Taiyb  at~Tabari,  lie  is  also  author  of  a  great  com- 
mentary on  the  Tctl/ihis  of  Abu  '1-Abbas  Ibn  al-Kass;  this  work  is  rare.  An- 
other of  his  productions  is  the  Majmd  or  collection  (containing  an  ejposition 
of  ihe.Shafit^  doctrines  (1)  )*  He  is  cited  by  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazzali  in  the 
ffasit,  As-Sinji  was  the  Grsl  who  possessed  an  equal  acquaintance  with  the 
system  of  jurisprudence  followed  in  Irak  and  that  practised  in  Kborasan,  The 
|)eople  of  Marw^,  at  that  period,  considered  him  as  their  chief  jurisconsult*  He 
died  some  time  after  the  four  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hijra  (A.  D, 
1 038-9)  • — Sinji  means  belonging  to  Stnj^  a  large  village  near  Marw, 

^1)  Bajji  KhaUra. 


AL-FARRA  AL-BAGHAW  L 


Abu  Muhammad  al-Husain  Ibn  Masud  Ibn  Muhammad,  more  generally  known 
by  the  tide  of  al-Farra  al-Baghawi,  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Sban,  a  Tra-- 
diiionist  and  a  commentator  on  the  Koran  ;  in  ibc  diirerenl  sciences  he  was  a  sea 
of  knowledge.  He  learned  jurisprudence  from  the  kadi  Husain  [:iee  his  life, 
page  418),  and  comfiosed  a  commentary  on  the  Word  of  God  [the  Koran),  and 
an  explanation  of  the  obscurilies  in  ihe  sayings  of  the  Prophet  (the  Sunna);  he 
laugbl  the  Traditions  and  professed  (jari.%pradence)^  in  whieh  he  never  gave  les- 
sons but  in  a  slate  of  legal  purity  (4)*     He  is  author  of  many  works,  such  as 
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the  Tahdih  (arrangement)  treatiog  of  jurisprudence;  an  explanation  of  the 
Sunria  or  Traditioils;  the  Madlim  ai-Tcmzil  (/narks  of  re^felation)^  which  is  a 
commentary  on  the  Koran;  the  Masdbih  (lights)  (2);  the  Jamu  bain  as^Sahi- 
hain  (the  conjunction  of  the  two  Sahths)  (3),  etc.  He  died  in  the  month  vof 
Shawwal,  A.  H.  510  (February,  A.  D.  1H7),  at  Marwarrud,  and  was  interred 
in  the  cemetery  of  Talakan,  close  by  the  grave  oC  his  master  ihe  kadi  Husatin. 
His  tomb  is  famous  among  the  people  of  that  country.  I  have  read  (however)  in 
a  Work  compiled  by  the  shaikh  Abd  al-A2im  al-Mundiri,  and  entitled  al-Fuwdid 
as-Safarijra  {trai^elUng  notes?) j  that  al-Farra  al^fiaghawi  died  A.  H.  516  (A.D. 
1122-3):  this  I  found  written  in  his  own  hand.  He  relates  alsor  **A  wife  of 
^^  tliis  doctor  died,  and  he  refused  to  accept  any  portion  of  the  inheritance  left 
**  by  her :  he  used  also  to  live  on  dry  bread,  but  having  been  blamed  for  this  (as 
*'  an  affectation  of  abstinence)^  he  ate  his  bread  with  olive  oil."— i^flrrtf  means 
a  preparer  or  seller  of  furs. — As-Samani  says  in  his  Kitdb  al-jinsdb:  ^^Baghawi 
*'  is  the  relative  adjective  derived  from  Bagh  or  Baghshilr,  which  is  the  name 
'^  of  a  town  in  Khorasan,  lying  between  Marw  and  Herat;  this  adjective  is 
**  formed  irregularly." 


(1)  See  th^  TahUau  g4n4ral  d€  V Empire  Othomah,  torn.  ll.  p.  t, 

(2)  This  is  the  work  which  was  remodelled  by  the  shailih  Wali  ad-dtn  H ahmftd,  and  entitled  by  him  Mitk-- 
kdt-at'Masdbth  (the  niche  for  the  Hghtt).    The  Miihkdt  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Capt.  Matthews. 

(3)  That  is  I  The  union  of  the  Traditions  found  in  Sdhih  of  al-Bokhftri  and  in  that  of  Masliaa. 


AL-HALIMI. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Miihammad  Ibn  Hallm,  a  doctor 
of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  known  by  the  name  of  al-Halimi,  was  born  in  Jurjan^ 
A.  H.  338  (A.  D.  949-50),  whence  he  was  carried  (when  yet  a  chUd)  to  Bo- 
khara. He  wrote  down  the  Traditions  under  the  dictation  of  AbA  Bakr  Muham* 
mad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Habib  and  other  masters.  -  After  studying  jurisprudence 
under  Abu  Bakr  al*l]dani  and  al-Kaffal  a^-Shashi,  be  became  an  imdm  of  high 
consideration  and  authority  in  Transoxiana.     He  had  an  excellent  manner  of 
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treating  points  of  the  ShaGte  doctrine.     \Vhen  at  Naisapur,  he  taught  the  Tra- 
ditions, and  al-Hafiz  al-Hakim  (Ibn  al^Baiji)  and  others  gave  Traditions  on  his 
authority.     His  death  took  place  on  the  first  Jumada  (some  say  on^  the  first  Rabi),  ^ I^ 
A.  H,  403  (end  of  A.  D.  1012).— ^a/imi  is  derived  from  Haltm,  which  was  the 
name  of  his  great«-grandfather. 


AL-WANNI  AL-FARADI. 


Abu  Ahd  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Waiini  al-Faradi  (1 )  was  a  skil- 
ful accountant,  a  doctor  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  science  of  partitions,  and 
a  composer  of  many  excellent  works.  Hd  learned  the  Traditions  from  the  dis- 
ciples of  Abu  Ali  as-Saffar  and  others,  and  taught  them  to  the  Khatib  at-Tabrizi, 
to  Abu  Hakim  al-Kbabri  (2),  the  author  of  the  Talkhis  fi  'l^Hisdb  (treatise  on 
arithmetic) J  and  others.  He  was  al-4^habri^s  master  in  arithmetic  and  the  sci- 
ence of  partitions.  His  instructions  and  his  books  were  profitable  to  great  num- 
bers. He  died  a  martyr  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Hijja^  A.  H.  451 
(January,  A.  D«  1060),  having  been  slain  in  the  troubles  caused  by  al-Basasiri 
{s^e  page  173). — Wanni  means  belonging  to  tVann,  a  village  in  one  of  the 
cantons  ^f  Kuhestan ;  I  imagine  that  it  was  his  native  place. 


(1)  Al'FwaM;  teammd  in  tk9  8ei€ne$  of  ParUHoAiiFwM) ;  by  whteh  term  it  designated  that  bmoch  of 
knowledge  vhlch  is  requisite  for  the  solution  of  questions  relatiYe  to  the  partition  of  inherited  property 
amongst  heirs.  Those  nearest  related  to  the  deceased  are  entitled  to  a  larger  share  than  the  others,  and  the 
amount  of  each  share  depends  upon  the  degree  of  relationship.  As  it  therefore  frequently  happened  that 
such  questrons  could  not  be  resolved  bui  by  the  aid  of  the  arithmetic  of  fractions  and  the.  /trir  principl9$  of 
algebra,  there  were  then  but  few  doctors  capable  of  treating  them,  and  when  they  possesM  that  talent,  the 
bononrable  title  of  ai-FoMM  was  conferred  on  them  by  their  eontemperaries.  The  science  of  partitions  is 
coeval  with  Islamlsm. 

<2)  Ab6  Haktm  Abd  Allah  Xbn  Ibrahim  al-Faradi  al-Kh«bri  {native  of  Khahr,  a  place  in  or  near  Wai- 
lapAr)  studied  jurispmdtnc^  finder  the  shaikh  Abft  Ishal^  as*Shtr^i,  but  he  became  eminent  as  an  arKhme- 
thaan  and  a  doctor  in  the  science  of  partitions,  on  whi^  he  wrote  some  works.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
pure  Arabic  and  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Hatndia  and  another  on  the  yoems  of  al-Mutanabbi.  He 
had  learned  a  great  number  of  the  Traditions,  and  was  a  man  of  holy  life.  His  witting  was  beautiAil  and 
correct.    He  died  suddenly,  A.  H.  476  (A.  D.  iWA).^(Tahdkm  ae^hdfyim.) 
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IBN  KHAMIS  ALJUHANi. 

/ 
Abii  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  Nasr  tbn  Muhammad  Ibh  al-Husain  Ibn  al-Kasim 
Ibn  Khamis  Ibn  Aamir  al-Kaabi  al-Juhani  was  a  native  of  Mosul,  and  is  gen^-- 
rally  4cnown  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Khamis.  This  doctor,  who  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  as-Shafi  and  bore  the  titles  of  Taj  al-Islam  [crown  of  Islamism)  and  Majd 
ad-din  {glory  of  religion) ^  studied  jurisprudence  at -Baghdad  under  Abu  H^mid 
al-Ghazzali  and  other  masters ;  he  [ther^  became  kadi  of  Rahabat  Malik  Ibn 
Tank  (1),  and  afterwards  returned  to  Mosul,  where  he  settled.  He  composed 
many  works,  such  as  the  Mandkib  aUAbrdr  {merits  of  the  saints)^  written  in 
the  style  of  al-Kushairi's  Epistle  (2) ;  the  Mandsik  aUUajj  (rites  of  the  pil- 
grimage) ;  and  the  Akhhdr  aUMandmdt  {account^  of  dreams) .  He  is  men- 
tioned with  commendation  by  Abu  Saad  as-Samani  in  his  History.  He  died' in 
the  month  of  the  second  Rabi,  A.  H.  552  (May,  A.  D.  11 57). — Khamis  wars  the 
name  of  his  great-grandfather's  grandfather. — Juhani  means  belonging  to  Ju- 
haina,  a  village  near  Mosul  and  in  the  proximity  of  that  other  village  in  which  is 
the  celebrated  well  called  Ain  al-Kaiydra,  the  waters  of  which,  when  taken  in 
baths,  are  salutary  in  cases  of  palsy  and  scrofula  (3) ;  it  lies  in  the  flat  country 
of  Mosul,  and  lower  down  than  that  city,  from  which  it  is  farther  off  than 
Juhaina.  Juhani  is  also  the  relative  adjective  derived  from  Juhaina,  the  name 
of  a  great  tribe  descended  from  Kodaa. — Kaabi  means  belonging  to  Kaab ; 
there  are  four  tribes  of  this  name,  but  I  do  not  know  to  which  ibn  Khamis 
belonged. 


(1)  This  town,  called  alM  ar-Rahaba,  was  situated  on  the  Eapbratos,  between  ar-Rakka  and  A«na.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Geography  of  Abti  '1-Fedft. 

(2)  The  Epistle  (Wtdtal  of  Abd  al^Kartm  al-Kushairi  treats  of  sfltfism ;  it  is  divided  iaio  thne  sections  and 
contains  fifty-four  chapters.  It  is  considered  a  work  of  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject.  A  number  of 
doctors  haye  composed  commentaries  upon  it.^(Hajji  Kh^liAi.)^A  list  of  the  chapters  contained  in  ibis  cele- 
brated  rittXa  is  given  by  M.  de  Hammer,  in  the  Catalogue  of  bis  oriental  manasei4pt»,  under  tfa?  Ko.  S9t. 

(3)  Scrofula,  so  I  have  translated  by  conjecture  the  words  ar-ridh  o l-Mrfrfo,  whi^h  signify  literally  t^id 
winds,  or  perhaps  cotd  h'ntnours. 
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AL-HALLAJ, 

Abii  Mughith  aUHuaaiii  Ibii  Mansur  al-Hallaj,  a  celebrated  ascetic,  was  a  na- 
tive of  al-Baida,  a  town  io  the  province  of  Fars,  but  he  passed  his  youth  in  Wa- 
sit  and  Irak.  He  was  a  diisciple  of  Abu  'l-Kasiin  al-Junaid,  and  people  are  still 
at  variance  respecting  his  true  character;  some  extolling  him  to  the  utmost, 
whilst  others  treat  him  as  an  infidel*  I  read  in  Abii  Hamid  al-Gha^zaU's  Mhh- 
kdt  al^Jnwdr  a  long  chapter  on  him,  justifying  the  singular  expressions  which 
he  uttered,  such  as  /  am  the  Truth;  there  is  nought  in  Paradise  but  God^  and 
assertions  of  a  similar  nature,  the  very  mention  of  whicli  is  shocking  to  thi^ 
ears  (1),  Al-Ghazzali  places  all  these  expressions  in  a  good  lighij  and  gives 
them  an  interpretation  (by  which  their  impiety  is  removed  i;  he  says  also  that 
he  was  led  into  them  from  excessive  love  (towards  God)  and  extreme  desire  {to 
enjf3y  his  presence)^  and  that  these  expressions  may  be  assimilated  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  am  he  whom  1  love,  and  he  whom  I  love  is  1;  we  are  two  souls  dweHing  in  one  217 
body.    When  thou  seest  me,  thou  sees!  him;  and  when  thou  seest  him,  thou  seest  us. 

Among  the  verses  attributed  to  aUHallaj,  and  containing  allusions  expressed  In 
the  mystical  style  of  the  siifisj  are  the  following  (which^  however,  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Abu  'l-Kasim  Samnun  Ibn  Hamza  the  ascetic  (2)  to  a 
person  who  wrote  to  inquire  from  him  how  he  was):  ' 

Thou  didst  send  to  ask  how  I  was,  and  what  care  and  sadness  I  fell  in  thy  ab- 
sence (3).  1  had  not  been,  did  I  know  how  I  was;  and  there  were  no  /  had  not  ken, 
did  I  know  how  1  was  not  (k). 

Such  also  is  this  verse  in  the  same  styie : 

He  threw  him  into  the  ocean  with  his  hands  lied  behind  his  back,  and  said  to  himi 
'*  Beware  I  beware  I  lest  thou  gettest  wet  (5)  I  " 

Other  verses  of  the  same  cast  have  also  been  attributed  to  him.  Abu  Bakr 
Ibn  Thawaba  al^Kasri  relates  that  he  heard  al*Husain  Ibn  Mansur  aUHallaj  say, 
when  undergoing  the  torture  of  the  rack  (6) : 

1  sought  through  every  land  a  place  of  repose,  but  found  it  not  j  1  obeyed  my  de- 
sires, and  they  made  of  me  a  slave;  had  I  been  content  (with  my  lot],  I  had  been  free. 
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In  a  word,  the  history  of  al-Hallaj  js  long  to  relate,  his  fate  is  well  known, 
and  God  knoweth  all  secret  tfiings ! — ^The  grandfather  of  aJ-Hallaj  was  a  Magian; 
he  himself  was  a  disciple  of  al-Junaid  and  others  of  that  class,  and  most  of  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  time  gave  their  formal  opinion  that  it  was  lawful  to  put 
him  to  death  (7).     It  is  said  that  Ahu  '1-Abbas  Ibn  Suraij,  on  heing  asked  what 
he  thought  of  him,  returned  this  answer:  '^He  is  a  man  whose  true  character  is 
**  hidden  from  me,  and  I  shall  therefore  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  re- 
^ '  spcQting  him."     At  an  assembly  held  by  Hamid  Ibn  al*Abbas,  vizir  to  al-M uk- 
tadir,  a  discourse  was  held  by  al-Hallaj,  and  the  kadi  Ibn  Omar,  who  was  pre* 
sent,  gave  a  fatwa  [or  judicial  opinion)  that  he  merited  death;  this  he  wrote 
down  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  same  declaration  was  signed  by  the  other 
doctors  who  were  there.     On  this,  al-Hallaj  said  to  them :  ^<  You  cannot  flog  me, 
"  neither  can  you  spill  my  blood  (8);  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  you  to  take  hold 
'^  of  a  pretex^  against  me  so  that  you  may  authorize  the  shedding  of  my  blood : 
**  my  belief  is  Islamism,  founded  on  the  Sunna;  I  admit  the  pre-eminence  of 
^^'the  four  imdniSj  of  the  well-directed  khalifs  (9),  and  of  the  rest  of  the  ten 
*■>  Companions  (1 0);  may  the  favour  of  God  be  upon  thc^^i !    I  have  besides  com- 
^'  posed  works  on  tht  Sunna,  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  booksellers'.     So 
'*  on  God — on  God  (do  I  call)  that  he  protect  ^jy  blood."    He  continued  re- 
peating these  words  whilst  they  were  writing  down  their  opinions,  and  when 
they  had  finished*  and  withdrawn,  al-Hallaj  was  taken  to  prison.     The  vizir 
then  informed  al-Muktadir,  by  letter^.of  the  result  of  the  meeting,  and  sent 
him  the  decisions  of  the  doctors;  to  this,  answer  was  made,  tliat  since  the  kadis 
had  given  their  opinion  th^t  he  merited  death,  he  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
chief  of  the  police  guards,  who  should  inflict  on  him  one  thousand  strokes  of  a 
whip,  and  another  thousand  if  his  death  did  not  ensue,  and  that  he  should  then 
hehesid  him.     The  vizir,  in  consequence,  handed  al-Hallaj  over  to  the  chief  of 
the  police  guards,  whom  he  informed  of  the  orders  given  by  al-Muktadir ;  he 
said  to  him  also :  ^4f  al-Hallaj  does  not  expire  under ^the  bastonnade,  cut  off  one 
^'  of  his  hands,  then  one  of  his  feet,  then  the  other  hand,  then  the  other  foot; 
^'  then  strike  ofi^  his  head  and  bum  his  body.     And  if  he  try  to  beguile  you,  and 
*^  say  to  you  that  he  will  make  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rim  gold  and  silver, 
^'  do  not  hearken  to  him  nor  suspend  his  punishment."     The  chief  of  the  po- 
lice received  the  prisoner  that  nighty  and  the  next  morning,  which  was  Tnesday, 
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23rd  (or,  as  some  say,  24th)  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  309  (March,  A.  D.  922), 
he  brought  him  to  the  Bdb  at-^Tdk  {the  gate  of  the  dome)j  where  an  im-SI8 
mense  multitude  of  people  was  assembled.  The  executioner  inflicted  one  thou* 
sand  strokes  on  al-HallaJ,  who  did  not  utter  a  groan,  but  said  to  the  chief  of 
the  police  guards,  towards  the  six  hundredth:  ^^Let  me  be  brought  near  you, 
'*  for  I  have  an  advice  to  give  you  which  will  be  worth  the  capture  of  Constan- 
**  tinople." — **Iliave  been  already  told/'  replied  the  other,  **that  you  would 
*'  say  this  and  more;  and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  suspend  your  punishtnentl" 
After  the  infliction  of  the  bastinado,  his  four  limbs  were  cut  off;  he  was  then 
beheaded,  his  body  was  consumed  by  fire,  the  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Tigris, 
and  the  head  was  stuck  up  at  Baghdad,  on  the  bridge.  His  disciples  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  his  returning  (on  earth)  after  forty  days,  and  a$  a 
great  inundation  of  the  Tigris  occurred  the  same  year,  they  pretended  that  it  was 
produced  by  the  ashes  of  al-Hallaj  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  river.  Some 
of  his  partisans  asserted  that  he  bad  not  been  put  to  death,  but  that  his  likeness 
had  been  given  to  one  of  his  enemies  {who  thus  suffered  in  his  stead).  It 
would  be  too  long  to  enter  into  a  full  account  of  his  conduct,  but  what  we  hav^ 
here  said  may  suffice.^-He  received  the  surname  of  aUIIalldj  because  he  used 
to  sit  by  the  shop  of  a  cotton-carder  {halldj)  whom  he  {one  daf)  asked  to  do 
some  business  for  him ; — ''But  I  myself  am  busy  carding;"  answered  the  other. 
— **Do  my  business/'  said  al-Hallaj,  *'and  I  will  card  for  you."  The  man 
then  went  off,  leaving  him  there,  and  on  his  return  he  found  all  his  cotton 
carded.— After  finishing  this  notice,  I  found  in  a  work  on  the  principles  of 
religion,  composed  by  the  Imam  al-Haramain  Abu  '1-Maali  al-Juwaini,  and  en- 
titled as-Shdmil,  a  passage  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  mention,  and  in 
which  I  am  obliged  to  point  out  an  error.  That  doctor  says:  ''  Some  of  our 
''  best  and  soundest  authorities  state  that  the  three  persons  {named  bekM>)  con* 
'^  spired  to  overthrow  the  {Moslim)  empire,  and  undertook  to  disorganise  the 
'^  state  and  gain  over  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  themselves.  Each  of  them  then 
^^ proceeded  to  a  particular  region:  al-Jannabi  went  to  the  province  of  al- 
^^  Ahsa  (11);  Ibn  al-Mukaffa  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Turks;  and 
^'al-Hallaj  repaired  to  Baghdad,  the  sovereign  of  which  city  condemned  him 
^'  to  death :  the  failure  of  the  project  was  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  seducing 
**  the  people  of  Irak."    Now,  this  statement  cannot  be  received  by  any  histo- 
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rian  ;  for  these  three  persons  were  not  contemporaries ;  as  for  aUHallaj^  and  al- 
Jann^biy  they  lived,  it  is  true,  at  the  same  period,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
they  ever  met  (12).  In  the  following  article  we  shall  relate  who  this  al- 
JannSibi  was. 


(1)  The  chief  point  of  the  silfi  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  the  human  soul  Is  an  emanation,  or  perhaps  a  por- 
tion of  the  Diyinity.  On  the  death  of  the  body,  the  squI  is  absorbed  into  the  Creator ;  and  this  sometimes  hap- 
pens even  in  life  during  the  st^te  of  excitation  called  hdl  by  the  silfis.  Most  of  the  singular  expressions 
which  shocked  the  orthodox  Moslims,  are  easily  explained  on  this  prin^ple.  One  of  the  devest  accounts  of 
silfism  is  given  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  the  Ifotiees  et  ExtraUs,  tom.  XII. 

(2)  Samniin  was  a  sftfi  and  contemporary  with  aMunaid.  JAmi  has  giYen  a  short  aocounl  of  him  in  the 
NafahAt  al-Vnt. 

(3)  In  the  Arabic  text,  this  verse  and  the  foregoing  parenthesis  are  not  given  till  some  lines  lower  down. 

(4)  Such  is  the  literal  translation  of  this  strange  verse;  its  meaning  is  above  my  comprehension. 

(5)  This  is  manifestly  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

(6)  Literally:  When  on  the  wood. 

(7)  Some  doctors  of  very  high  authority  have  considered  him  as  a  great  saint,  and  he  was  looked  on  as  a 
martyr  by  AM  HAmid  al-GhazzAli,  Abd  al-KAdlr  M6hi  ad»dtn,  and  ShlhAb  ad-^itn  aS'-Sahraurdi.^CAl- 

van.) 

(8)  Literally:  My  back  is  under  protection  and  my  blood  is  prohibited. 

(9)  The  well-directed  khalifs,  al-Khulafd  ar-Rdshidin,  were  Abil  Bakr,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali. 

(10)  the  others  were  Talha*  Zubair,  Saad  Ibn  Abi  WakkAs,  Abd  ar-RahmAn  Ibn  Auf,  Ahfi  Oblida  Ibn 
al-JarrAh,  and  Said  Ibn  Zaid.    Muhammad  had  declared  to  them  that  they  should  enter  paradise. 

(11)  Al-Absa,  called  by  Europeans  Lahsa,  is  a  town  in  Arabia,  to  the  south-west  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(12)  The  author  now  proceeds  to  give  the  lives  of  al-JannAbi  and  Ibn  al-Mukaifa,  neglecting,  in  this  case, 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  his  work.  In  his  account  of  the  latter,  he  concludes  his  refutation  of  the 
Imkm  al-Haramain's  statement. 


AL-JANNABL 

Aha  Tahir  Sulaim^  Ibn  Abi  Said  ftl-Hasan  Ibn  Bahrain  al-Kirmiti  was  the 
chief  of  the  Karniats,  whose  wars  and  revolts  against  the  khalifs  and  (Moslim) 
princes  are  sufficiently  known  to  dispense  with  our  lengthening  this  article  by 
giving  an  account  of  them  (1 ) ;  but  if  God  enable  me  to  compose  my  great  his- 
tory (2),  I  shall  give  a  detailed  narrative  of  their  proceedings.  It  is  incumbent 
on  me,  however,  since  I  have  spoken  of  them  here,  to  state  briefly  what  (hey 
were;  (as  it  is  my  desire)  that  some  mention  of  them  should  be  found  in  this 
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work. — ^My  professor  Izz  ad-din  Ali,  surnamed  Ibn  al-Athir,  gives  in  his  great 

historical  work,  the  Kdmil,  a  long  account  of  the  origin  of  this  sect,  and,  under 

each  year,  he  relates  what  happened  to  them  during  that  period.     It  is  this 

source  which  supplies  me  with  the  following  passages,  in  extracting  which^  I 

was  attentive  to  aim  at  concision.     He  makes  the  first  mention  of  them  under 

the  year  278  (A.D.  891-2),  where  he  says:  *'In  this  year,  some  people  of  the 

^^  Sawad,  or  cultivated  country,  around  Kufa,  and  who  are  called  the  Karmats, 

'^  hecame  disorderly.'*     He  then  gives  the  particulars  of  the  rise  of  this  sect, 

and  the  following  is  a  summary  extract  from  his  relation :  ^^  There  appeared  a  219 

^^  man  who  made  an  outward  show  of  devotion,  seH-mortification,  and  austerity 

*^  of  life;  he  plaited  [bcLskets  and  other  objects)  with  palm-tree  leaves,  and  sub- 

*^  sisted  on  the  produce  of  their  sale.     For  some  time  he  invited  the  people  to 

'^  (Join)  an  imlim  belonging  to  the  blessed  family  of  the  Prophet,  and  his  appeal 

**was  answered  by  great  numbers  (3),  who  were  induced,  from  different  cir- 

'*'  cumstances  in  his  conduct,  to  place  a  perfect  reliance  on  his  sincerity.     The 

**  report  of  their  proceedings  spread  throughout  the  territory  of  Kufa."     He 

then  says  under  the  year  286  (A.  D.  899):  *'In  this  year  appeared,  in  {the 

^'  proifince  of)  al-6ahrain,  a  man  of  the  Karmat  sect,  who  bore  the  name  of 

^^  k\A  Said  al-Jannabi,  and  who  was  joined  by  a  number  of  Karmats  and  of 

**  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert;  his  party  having  thus  become  strong,  he  {attacked 

**  and)  slew  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages  (4).     This  Abu  Said  used 

**  to  sell  food,  and  he  persuaded  his  purchasers  that  in  buying  it,  they  did  an 

''  act  agreeable  to  God  (5).     Their  strength  then  became  great  and  they  ap- 

'^  proached  the  regions  of  Basra,  on  which  the  khalif  al-Motadid  Billah  sent 

^^  gainst  them  an  army  under  the  command  of  al-Abbas  Ibn  Amr  al-Ghanawi. 

**  A  vigorous  action  elisued,  in  which  the  troops  of  al-Ahbas  were  routed  and  he 

''  himself  taken  prisoner.     This  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of 

^'  Shaban,  287,  between  Basra  and  Bahrain.     Abu  Said  put  hi^  prisoners  to 

'^  death  and  burned  their  bodies,  but  he  spared  the  life  of  al-Abbas,  and  dis- 

^^  missed  him  after  a  lapse  of  some  days;  telling  him  to  go  to  his  master  and 

^^  inform  him  of  what  he  had  witnessed.     Al^ Abbas  arrived  at  Baghdad  in  the 

^^  month  of  Ramadan  of  that  year  and  entered  into  the  presence  of  the  khalif, 

^'  who  clothed  him  in  a  robe  of  honour.     The  Karmats  then  penetrated  into 

'*  Syria  in  A.  H.  289,  and  a  number  of  combats,  too  long  to  be  related,  en- 
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**  sued  between  the  two  parties.  In  the  year  301  (A.  D.  913-4),  Abu  Said 
^^  al-Jannabi  was  slain  in  a  hath  by  one  of  his  eunuchs,  and  was  succeeded  by 
^^  his  son  Abu  Tahir  Sulaiman.  At  the  period  of  his  deaths  Abu  Said  was  in 
**  possession  of  Hajar,  al-Katif,  at-Taif,  and  the  rest  of  the  province  of  Bah- 
'*rain.  In  the  month  of  the  second  Rabi,  A.  H.  311  (commencement  of 
**  August,  A.  D.  923),  Abu  Tahir  marched  his  army  to  Basra  and  occupied 
''  that  city  without  meeting  any  serious  resistance.  They  scaled  its  walls 
**  during  the  night  by  means  of  rope-ladders  made  of  (camels'}  hair,  and  hav- 
*'  ing  been  attacked  on  the  first  alarm,  they  slew  the  governor  of  the  city  and 
^*  put  a  part  of  their  adversaries  to  the  sword;  the  rest  took  to  flight.  During 
^^  the  seventeen  days  that  Abu  Tahir  remained  at  Basra,  he  was  occupied  in 
^  *  sending  off  the  property  taken  from  the  inhabitants,  after  which  he  returned 
**  to  his  own  country.  The  Karmats  continued,  till  the  year  317  (A.  D.  929), 
**  to  fill  the  provinces  with  devastation,  and  lay  them  waste  with  fire  and  sword, 
'^  captivity  and  pillage.  In  that  year,  the  pilgrims  arrived  safely  at  Mekka,  but 
'Vihey  were  there  attacked,  on  the  day  of  Tarwiya  (6)  (Sth  Zd  'l-Hijja)^  by 
*'  Abu  Tahir  the  Kar^at,  who  plundered  their  property  and  slew  them  even  in 
'^  the  precincts  of  the  Sacred  Mosque  and  in  the  House  of  God  itself.  They 
^^  tore  the  black  stone  out  of  the  wall  of  the  Kaaba  and  sent  it  to  Hajar; 
**  and  they  slew  the  emir  of  Mekka  and  a  number  of  shdrtfs  who  had  sallied 
^^  out  to  attack  them.  They  broke  down  the  door  of  the  Kaaba,  and  one  of 
**  them  mounted  up  to  pull  away  the  water-spout  (7),  but  he  fell  and  was  killed. 
^^  They  threw  some  of  the  slain  into  the  well  Zamzam,  and  buried  the  others 
*'  in  the  Sacred  Mosque,  without  winding  sheets,  or  washing  or  prayers  (8). 
''  The  cloth  covering  of  the  Kaaba  was  taken  off  by  their  chief  and  shared 
'^  among  his  followers,  and  they  plundered  the  houses  of  the  people  of  Mekka. 
**  AVhen  intelligence  of  this  reached  al-Mahdi  Obaid  Allah,  lord  of  Ifrikiya  (9), 
^^  he  wrote  to  al-Jannabi,  condemning  his*  conduct  and  reprehending  him 
*'  most  severely  (10).  By  what  you  has^e  committed,  %dA'di  he,  you  hai^e  jus- 
**  (ified  the  accusation  of  infidelity  brought  against  our  sect,  and  the  title 
"  of  impious  given  to  the  missionaries  acting  for  our  dynasty;  and  if  you 
**  restore  not  that  which  you  hai^e  taken  from  tlie  inhabitants  of  Mekka,  from 
"  the  pilgrims,  and  fmm  others y — if  you  replace  not  the  black  stone  and 
^*  the  coi^ering  of  the  Kaaba,  we  shall  renounce  you  both  in  this  world  and  in 
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*'  the  next.     On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  he  replaced  the  stone,  and  restpred 
* '  to  tlie  people  of  Mekka  as  much  of  their  property  as  he  could  get  back  from 
**  his  followers.     'We  took  it,'  said  they,  *by  order,  and  by  order  we  give  it 
*^  back.'  "     Begkem  (11)  at-Turki,  who  was  emir  of  Baghdad  and  Irak  at  that 
time,  had  offered  them  fifty  thousand  dinars  to  induce  them  to  restore  the  black  2S0 
stone,  but  they  refused;  now^  however,  they  gave  it  back.     Another  historian 
says :  '^They  restored  it  to  its  place  in  the  Kaaba  on  the  5th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  or 
' '  Zu  'l-Hijja,  of  that  year  (A .  H.  339),  in  the  khalifat  of  al-M uti  Lillah.    When 
**  he  {jibu  Tdhir)  carried  it  off,  three  strong  camels  could  scarcely  bear  its 
**  weight,  but.  when  they  restored  it,  one  weak  camel  bore  it  back  without  suf- 
**  fering  [from  fatigue)  (12)." — I  must  {now)  observe  that  the  statement  of  my 
master  (Jbn  al-Atbir)  respecting  a l-Mahdi's  letter  to  al-Kirmiti  on  the  subject  of 
the  black  stone  and  its  restoration  in  consequence,  cannot  be  correct;  for  al- 
Mahdi  died  A.  H.  322  (A.  D.  934),  and  the  stone  was  sent  back  A.  H.  339 
(A.  D.  950-1),  seventeen  years  after  his  death.— A  little  farther  on,  my  master 
says:  ^^  When  they  restored  the  stone,  they  first  carried  it  to  Kufa  and  hung  it 
''  up  in  the  mosque,  for  public  inspection;  and  they  then  bore  it  to  Mekka,  after 
"  its  having  remained  witli  them  twenty-two  year8."^It  is  said,  however,  by 
another  historian,  that  it  was  restored  by  Ibn  Shabr,  one  of  Abd  Said  [aUJannd- 
bCs)  favourite  partisans.     My  master  then  says,  under  the  year  360  (A.  D. 
970-1) :  **  The  Karmats  came  to  Damascus,  took  it  and  slew  the  Egyptian  go- 
^Vvemor,  Jaafar  Ibn  Falah.*'     (We  have  already  made  some  mention  of  this 
{page  327)  in  the  life  of  Jaafar.)     ''  Then  the  Karmat  army   reached  Ain 
*^  Shams  near  the  gates  of  Kairo  and  defeated  the  Egyptian  troops,  but  it  subse- 
^^  quently  retired,  having  been  vanquished  in  its  turn  by  the  people  of  Misr." 
— On  the  whole,  no  Moslims,  either  before  or  after  them,  committed  such  crimes 
against  Islamism  as  they:  most  of  Irak,  and  of  the  land  of  the  East  (13),  the  pro- 
vince of  Hijaz,  Syria,  and  the  country  up  to  the  gates  of  Misr  fell  into  their 
power.     When  they  took  away  the  stone,  they  left  it  at  Hajar,  their  head- 
quarters.—Abu  Tahir  was  killed  A.  H.  332  (A.  D.  943-4).— A^/rm///  is  a  rela- 
tive adjective;  the  word  karmataj  when  employed  as  a  noun  common,  signifies 
the  closeness  of  one  part  of  a  thing  to  another  part  y   thus  they  say  of 
writing  and  of  a  mode  of  walking  that  they  are  mukarmit,  when  the  letters  of 
the  writing  are  close  to  each  other,  and  when  a  person  takes  short  steps  in 
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walking  (14)  :  the  Abu  Said  of  whom  we  are  speaking  was  a  short  squat  man, 
of  a  tawny  colour  and  ill-looking;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  called  Kirmiti,  A 
long  chapter  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Karmats  is  given  by  the  kadi  al-Bakilani 
in  his  workj  entitled  Asrdr  aUBatinija  {secrets  of  the  Bdtinites). — Jtmndbi 
means  belonging  to  Janndha,  which  is  a  town  in  one  of  the  cantons  of  Fars, 
contiguous  to  Bahrain,  and  situated  near  Siraf ;  the  Karmat&  came  from  this  place, 
and  were  therefore  called  Jannabites. — AUAhsA  is  a  tract  of  country  in  the 
same  region,  containing  many  towns  such  as  Jannaba,  Hajaryaktd  al-Katif.  AhsA 
is  the  plural  of  Hisi^  which  word  denotes  water  absorbed  by  a  sandy  soil  till  it 
reaches  a  hard  stratum  by  which  it  is  retained ;  the  Arabs  dig  away  the  sand 
till  they  find  the  water  and  extract  it.  When  a  place  contains  much  land  of 
this  nature,  it  is  called  aUAhsd  and  becomes  known  by  no  other  name. — Rela- 
tive to  Bahrain,  al-Jawhari  says  in  his  Sahah:  '*  Al-Bahrain  is  a  town;  the 
**  adjective  derived  from  it  is  Bahrdni.^'  [Abu  Mansiir  Muhammad)  al-Azhari 
says:  ^^  Al-Bahrain  (the  two  seas)  is  in  the  dual  number,  and  it  was  so  named 
^^  for  the  reason  that  in  the  region  where  its  towns  are  situated,  and  near  the 
*^  gate  of  al-Ahsa  and  the  villages  of  Hajar,  lies  a  lake  at  ten  parasangs'  distance 
'*  from  the  Great  Green  Ocean  (the  Persian  Gulf);  this  lake  is  three  miles 
^'  long  and  as  many  broad;  it  does  not  overflow,  and  its  waters  are  tranquil  and 
**  salt."  All  the  above-mentioned  places  are  in  that  part  of  Arabia  which  is 
behind  Basra,  and  reaches  to  the  confines  of  Hijaz;  they  lie  on  the  coast  of  the 
221  sea  which  touches  Yemen  and  India,  and  are  near  the  island  of  Kais  Ibn  Omaira, 
called  vulgarly  Kaish :  this  island  is  situated  between  Oman  and  Fars.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  are  R&mhormuz  and  other  towns.-^We  shall  now  apeak  of 
Ibn  al-Mukafia. 


(1)  For  the  history  of  the  Karmats,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Annals  of  Abd  1-FedA;  Price's  Retrospect 
of  Muhammadan  History;  and,  above  all,  M.  de  Saoy's  Eapoi^  de  VHistoin  det  Druftet, 

(2)  This  woriL  wu  never  completed. 

(3)  The  Bxpoii  de  VHUtoire  des  Druzeiis  the  best  commentary  that  can  be  given  on  these  proceedings. 

(4)  This  was  of  course  a  most  agreeable  pastime  for  the  nomadic  Arabs,  who  detested,  and  detest  still  the 
dwellers  in  towns.  * 

(5)  Compare  this  with  a  passage  in  the  Expose,  introduction,  page  187. 

(6)  See  Reiske's  XM  '1-FedA,  torn.  II.  p.  643. 

(7)  The  celebrated  water-spout,  or  Mizdh,  was  of  gold. 

(8)  All  of  which  are  essential  in  a  Moslim  interment. 
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(9)  See  Druus,  introdaetion,  page  2J8. 

(10)  Literally :  He  raised  up  Ihe  resurrecUon  upon  liim.    See  note  (i),  page  11. 

(11)  Begkem  J^  -  sucli  is  the  true  orthography  of  the  name,  not  Tahkom  J^.,  as  in  the  printed  teit, 
Dor  iaheam,  as  Relske  has  it  in  the  Annals  of  Abd  '1-FedA.  The  autograph  MS.  of  that  work,  and  which  is 
in  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  writes  this  name  oorrecay,  and  ad-Dahabi,  in  his  Annals,  year  891  (MS.  No.  SIB),  places  it 
under  the  letter  B,  in  his  alpbabetieal  list  of  the  men  of  note  who  died  in  that  year.  The  letter  G  ^ 
is  clearly  marked  in  both  MSS.  -Begkem  was  grand  emir  of  the  khalifat.  For  his  history,  see  Aba  '1-FedA's 
Annals,  years  326,  327,  329.    Consult  also  Price's  Retroipeet,  vol.  II.  page  179  et  $eq. 

(12)  If  this  be  true,  they  must  have  broken  oiT  and  kept  a  large  portion  of  the  stone,  but  the  faet  itself  is 
considered  by  the  Moslims  as  miraculous. 

(13)  The  land  of  the  EoMt;  that  is.  Meiopotamia;  the  land  to  the  east  of  Syria. 

(14)  I  have  here  paraphrased  the  original,  which  merely  says  when  it  i$  so. 


IBN  AL-MURAFFA. 


Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Mukaffl,  the  kdtib  so  reoowned  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and 
the  author  of  the  admirable  Epistles  (1),  was  a  native  of  Fars  and  a  Magian,  but  he 
made  his  profession  of  Islamism  to  Isa  Ibn  All,  the  uncle  of  the  two  first  Abbaside 
khalifs,  as*Saf&h  and  al-Mansur.  He  then  became  his  secretary  and  was  admit- 
ted into  hisi,  intimacy.  One  of  his  sayings  was :  ^'  I  drank  of  misfortunes  till  I 
^^  was  filled,  but  did  not  perceive  any  regularity  in  their  arrival;  they  disap- 
**  peared,  then  they  overflowed,  and  although  they  are  not  uniform  as  are  the 
"  lines  of  poetry,  it  is  they  alone  which  are  {an)  instructiTe  discourse  (2)/' 
Al-Haitham  Ibn  Adi  relates  of  him  this  anecdote :  ^^  Ibn  al-Mukafli  came  to  Isa 
^^  Ibn  Ali  and  said:  'Islamism  has  entered  into  my  heart,  and  I  wish  to  make 
^*  profession  of  it  to  you.'  Isa  answered:  'Let  it  be  done  in  the  presence  of 
''  the  leaders,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people}  come  therefore  to-morrow.'  On 
'^  the  evening  of  that  very  day,  he  went  to  dine  with  Isa,  and  having  sat  down, 
<<  he  began  to  eat  and  to  mutter  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Magians.  '  How  !* 
^'  said  Isa,  'you  mutter  (like  the  Magians)^  although  resolved  to  embrace  Isla- 
"  mism  T  To  this  Ibn  al-MukafiSl  replied :  'I  do  not  wish  to  pass  a  night  with* 
"  out  being  of  some  religioh.'  The  next  morning  he  made  to  Isa  his  solemn 
"  profession  of  Islamism/'  Notwithstanding  the  eminent  merit  of  Ibn  al-Mu- 
kafia,  he  was  suspected  of  Zendikism  (3),  and  al-Jahiz  related  that  he,  Muti  Ibn 
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lyas  (U)  and  Yahya  Ibn  Ziad  were  persons  the  sincerity  of  whose  religious  senti- 
ments was  doubted;  and  one  of  the  learned^  on  hearing  this,  said :  ^'How  is  it 
^^  that  ai-Jahiz  forgets  to  count  himself?"  The  khalif  al-Mahdi  Ibn  al-Mansur 
sometimes  said:  ^4  never  found  a  book  on  Zendikism  which  did  not  owe  its 
*^  origin  to  Ibn  al-Mukafia."  Ai-Asmai  mentions  that  Ibn  ai-MukaflSi  composed 
some  fine  works,  such  as  the  ad-Durrat  aUYatima  {the  precious  pearl)^  a 
production  without  a  rival  on  the  subject  (5);  he  says  also  that  Ibn  al-Mukafia, 
on  being  asked  who  was  his  instructor,  answered :  ^'I  myself;  when  I  saw  any 
^^  thing  good  done  by  another,  I  did  the  same,  and  if  I  saw  what  was  bad,  I 
**  avoided  it."  He  and  al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  pro- 
sody, once  met  together,  and  when  they  had  separated,  al-Khalil  was  asked  how 
he  found  him.  *^His  learning,"  replied  al-Khalil,  '*is  greater  than  his  wit." 
The  same  question  was  then  addressed  to  Ibn  al-Mukafla  respecting  al-Khalil, 
and  he  answered:  ^'His  wit  is  greater  than  his  learning."  It  was  Ibn  al-Mu- 
kafla  who  composed  the  book  entitled  Kalila  and  Dimna,  but  some  state  that  he 
is  not  the  author  of  it;  this  work,  they  say,  was  in  Pehlevi  (6),  and  he  translated 
it  into  Arabic  and  put  it  in  an  elegant  style,  but  the  discourse  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work  is  by  him.  He  used  to  make  free  with  Sofyan  Ibn  Moawia  al-Muhallabi, 
the  governor  of  Basra,  whom  he  very  frequently  addressed  by  the  name  of  Ibn 
al'Mughtalima  (son  of  the  lascwious  female);  an  appellation  injurious  to  the 
honour  of  Sofyan*s  mother.  About  that  time,  Sulaiman  and  Isa,  the  sons  of  Ali, 
and  the  uncles  of  the  khalif  al-Mansiir,  arrived  at  Basra,  to  have  a  pardon  drawn  up 
for  their  brother  A bd  Allah.  This  Abd  Allah  had  revolted  against  his  nephew 
al-Mansur  and  aspired  to  the  khalifat,  but  being  defeated  by  k\A  Muslim  al-Kho- 
rasani,  who  had  been  sent  against  him  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  took  to  flight, 
and,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  al-Mansilr,  lay  concealed  at  the  house  of  his  bro- 
thers. Sulaiman  and  Isa  then  interceded  for  him  with  the  khalif,  who  consented 
to  forgive  what  had  passed;  and  it  was  decided  that  a  letter  of  pardon  should  be 
granted  by  al-Mansiir.  (This  is  an  event  noticed  in  historical  works  (7)  and 
generally  known,*  but  I  shall  give  here  some  particulars  of  it,  as  they  are  neces- 
sary for  establishing  a  regular  connexion  in  this  relation.)  On  coming  to  Basra, 
the  two  brothers-told  Ibn  al-Mukaffa,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  secretary  to  Isa, 
that  he  should  draw  up  the  letter  of  pardon  and  word  it  in  the  strongest  terms,  so 
as  to  leave  no  pretext  to  al-Mansur  for  making  an  attempt  against  Abd  Allah's  life. 
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Ibn  al-Mukaffa  obeyed  their  directions  and  drew  up  the  letter  in  the  most  bind- 
ing terms,  havidg  even-inserted  init  the  following  clauae,  amongst  others :  jdml 
if  at  any  time  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  act  perfidiously  towards  his  uncle 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ali,  his  mwes  shall  be  dii^orced  from  him,  his  horses  shall  be 
coafiscated  for  the  service* of  God  (iti  war),  his  slaves  shall  become  free,  and 
the  Moslims  loosed  from  their  allegiance  towards  him.  The  other  conditions  888 
or  the  deed  were  expressed  in  a  manner  equally  strict.  Al-Mansur,  having  read 
the  paper,  was  highly  displeased,  and  asked  who  wrote  it,  and  on  being  informed 
that  it  was  a  person  called  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Mukafia,  who  aC^ted  as.  secretary  to 
his  uncles,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Sofyan,  the  governor  of  Basra  (him  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  above),  ordering  him  to  put  Ibn  al-Mukaffa  to  death.  Sofyan  was 
already  filled  with  rancour  against  Ibn  al-Mukaffa  for  the  motive  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  latter  havingi  some  time  after,  asked  to  see  him,  he  did  not  allow 
him  to  enter  till  every  person  present  had  withdrawn.  He  then  took  him  apart 
into  another  room  and  put  him  to  death.  Ali-Madaini  (8)  says:  ^Mbn  al-Mu^ 
^^  kaffa,  on  appearing  before  Sofyan,  was  addressed  by  him  in  these  terms:  ^Do 
"you  remembsr  what  you  used  to  say  of  my  mother?'  *Emir!'  exclaimed 
"  Ibn  al-Mukafia,  ^  I  implore  you  in  the  name  of  God  to  spare  my  life !'  'May 
**  my  mother,'  replied  Sofyan,  ^be  really  mughtalima  {lascivious)^  if  I  do  not 
'^  kill  thee  in  a  manner  such  as  none  were  ever  killed  in* before!'  On  this,  he 
''  ordered  an  oven  to  be  heated,  and  the  limbs  of  Ibn  al-Mukafia  to  be  cut  off 
^'  joint  by  joint;  these  he  cast  into  the  oven  before  his  eyes,  and  he  then  threw 
"  him  in  bodily,  and  closed  the  oven  on  him,  saying:  4tis  not  a  criiliein  me  to 
"  punish  you  thus,  for  you  are  a  Zindik  who  corrupted  the  people.'  Sulaiman 
''  and  Isa  having  made  inquiries  about  their  secretary,  were  informed  that  he 
"  had  gone  into  the  palace  of  Sofyan  in  good  health,  and  that  he  had  not  come 
"  out.  They  therefore  cited  Sofyan  before  al-Mansur,  and  brought  him  with 
'^  them  in  chains  ;  witnesses  were  produced,  who  declared  that  they  saw  Ibn  al- 
"  MukafiS^  enter  Sofyan's  palace  and  that  he  never  came  out  after;  and  al-Man- 
"  sur  promised  to  examine  into  the  matter.  He  then  said  to  them :  '  Suppose 
"  that  I  put  Sofyan  to  death  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Ibn  al-Mukafia,  and 
''  that  Ibn  al-MukafIa  himself  then  come  forth  from  that  door'  (pointing  to  one 
''which  was  behind  him),  'and  speak  to  you;  what  should  I  do  to  you  in  that 
''  case?  I  should  put  you  to  death  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Sofyan.'  On  this, 
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^^  the  ^tness^s  retracted  their  evrdence,  and  Isa  and  Sulaiman  ceast^d  to  speak 
**  of  their  secretary,  knowing  that  he  had  been  killed  with  al-1VIansur's  appro- 
*'  bation.  Ibn  al-Muka(ia  lived  (it  is  said)  thirty-six  years." — Al-Haitham  Ibn 
Adi  says:  *^  Ibn  al-MukafIa  treated  SofySin  with  great  contempt,  and  as  Sofyan 
**  had  a  large  nose,  he  used  to  say  to  hirh  on  goings  to  see  him ;  *How  are -you 
"  both?'  meaning  him  and  his  nose.  One  day  he-said  to  him :  *  Your  opinion  is 
'*  requested  respecting  a  person  who  died  and  left  a  husband  and  a  wife  (9);' 
'*  meaning  to  turn  him  into  ridicule  before  the  company.  Sofyan  once  said  : 
'*  'I  had  never  reason  to  repent  keeping  silence;'  and  Ibn  al-Mukaflfa  replied: 
'*  'Dumbness  becomes  you;  why  then  should  you  repent  of  it?' — Sofyan  fre- 
"  quently  threatened  jto  cut  him  limb  from  liinb  whilst  his  eyes  looked  on  (10), 
*'  and  he  had  resolved  to  attack  him  by  surprise,  when  he  received  the  letter 
**  from  al-Mansur  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  which  he  did." — Al-Bala- 
dori  (11)  says:  ''When  Isa  Ibn  AH  came  to  Basra  for  the  affair  of  his  bro* 
^'ther  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ali,  he  said  to  Ibn  al-Mukaffa:  *  Go  to  Sofyan  on  such 
**  and  such  a  business.' — 'Send  some  other  person,'  answered  he,  'for  I  am 
''  afraid  of  him!' — *Go;'  replied  Isa,  'you  are  under  my  safeguard!'"  Ibn 
al'Mukaffa  then  went,  and  Sofyan  did  with  him  what  we  have  related.  Accord* 
ing  to  another  account,  he  threw  him  into  the  well  of  the  privy,  and  replaced 
the  flagstone  which  covered  it;  others  again  say  that  he  sent  him  into  the  bath 
and  kept  the  door  locked  till  he  was  suffocated.  My  master  Shams  ad-din  Abii 
i-MuzalTar  Yusuf,  the  grandson  of  Abu  '1-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jawzi  and  the  famous 
preacher  (12),  relates  the  adventures  and  death  of  Ibn  al-Mukaffa  in  his  great  his- 
torical work,  entitled  Mirdt  az^Zamdn  {tliemirf^roftime)^  under  the  year  1,45 
(A.  D.  762-3);  and  it  is  his  custom  to  mention  each  occurrence  under  the  year 
in  which  it  happened;  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Ibn  al-Mukafla  was  put 
to  death  in  that  year,  but  it  appears  from  the  expressions  of  Omar  Ibn  Shabba, 
in  his  History  of  Basra,  that  this  event  took  place  A.H.I  42  or  1 43 :  it  is  besides 
unanimously  admitted  that  the  Sulaiman  Ibn  Ali  above  mentioned  died  A.  H. 
142;  and  we  have  already  said  that  he  joined  his  brother  Isa  in  endeavouring 
to  avenge  Ibn  al-Mukafia's  murder;  this  is  a  proof  that  the  date  of  the  latter's 
death  must  be  A.  H.  142  (A.  D.  759-60);  but  God  knows  best!— Ibn  al-Mu- 
kaii^  is  author  of  some  poetry  which  is  given  in  the  Hanidsa  (1 3),  and  an  elegy 
of  his  composition,  on  the  death  of  the  koran-reader  Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala,  is 
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inserted  by  us  in  the  life  of  the  latter,  although  some  attribute  it  to  his  son 
Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Mukaffa,  as  shall  be  there  noticed,  with  other  S25 
contradictory  statements. — ^Be  it  as  it  may,  his  death  could  not  have  been  poste- 
rior to  A.  H.  1 45 ;  it  must  have  been  either  in  that  year  or  in  one  of  the  preceding 
years;  and  this  being  the  case,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  he,  al-Hallaj  and 
al-Jannabi  met  together,  as  the  Imam  al-Haramain  has  stated  (14)?  To  this 
we  may  add  another  observation:  Ibn  al-Mukafia  never  left  Irak  ;  how  then 
eould  any  person  say  that  he  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Turks?  'He 
dwelt  at  Basra  and  visited  occasionally  different  provinces  of  Irak  (it  is  true^) 
but  Baghdad  was  not  then  in  existence  [although  the  words  of  the  Imam  al- 
Haramain  would  denote  that  it  wcui).  This  city  was  built  by  al-Mansur  when 
khalif;  he  laid  out  its  foundations  in  the  year  140  (A.D.  757-8),  and  finished  its 
construction  A.H.  146  (A.  D.  763-4),  in  which  year  he  took  up  his  residence  there. 
In  the  year  1 49  all  its  edifices  were  completed.  This  was  Old  Baghdad^  situ- 
ated on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  between  that  river  and  the  Euphrates,  as 
it  has  been  said  by  the  blessed  Prophet,  according  to  a  tradition  related  by  the 
Khatib  in  the  beginning  of  his  great  History  of  Baghdad  (15).  The  city  which 
now  exists  on  the  east  bank  cf  the  Tigris  is  New  Baghdad.  It  contains  the  pa- 
laces of  the  khalifs  and  continues,  till  the  present  time,  to  be  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. [The  khalif)  as-Safiah  and  his  brother  al-Mansilir  at  first  fixed  their 
residence  at  Kufa,  but  as-Safiah  then  built  a  town  near  al-Anbar  and  called  it 
al-Hashimiya.  To  this  place  he  and  his  brother  removed,  but  they  left  it  for 
aUAnbar,  in  which  city  as-Saffah  died:  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  there. 
Al-Mansur  remained  at  al-Anbar  till  Baghdad  was  built,  and  tlien  removed 
thither. — The  real  name  of  Ibn  al-Mukafia's  father  was  Daduyeh :  al'-Hajjaj  Ibn 
Yiisuf,  when  governor  of  Irajc,  appointed  him  as  receiver  of  the  revenue  of  Fars, 
but  having  discovered  that  he  embezzled  the  public  money,  he  put  him  to*  the 
torture.  Daduyeh's  hand  was  shrivelled  up  {from  the  tortures  he  underwent)^ 
and  he  was  then  called  ah-Mukaffd  [the  shrii^eUed).  Some  say,  however,  that  this 
is  not  exact,  but  that  he  was  appointed  receiver  by  Khalid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Kasri, 
and  punished  by  Yusuf  Ibn  Omar  ath-Thakefir  when  the  latter  succeeded  Khalid 
as  governor  of  Irak :  God  knows  best  which  statement  is  true.  Ibn  M akki  says, 
in  his  Tathkff  al-^Lisdn  (16)  (rectification  of  the  tongue)  i  "People  say  Ibn 
"  al'Mukajfd^  but  the  right  pronunciation  is  Ibn  ^X-Mukaffi;  for  he  was  a 
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'*  maker  and  seller  of  baskets  (kifd),  and  mukaffi  has  ihat  signification.''-^ 
Kifd  is  the  plural  of  hafd^  which  is  a  thing  made  of  palm  leaves,  like  a  basket, 
but  without  a  handle. — "But  the  pronunciation  Mukaffd  is  that  which  is  cur- 
"  rent  among  the  learned." — After  readidg  the  words  of  the  Imam  al-Hara- 
main  (1 7),  and  being  convinced  that  Ibn  al-Mukafia  could  not  have  been  one  of 
the  three  persons  of  whom  he  there  speaks,  I  said  lo  myself  that  it  might  be 
al-Mukanna  al-Khorasani  whom  he  meant;  that  impostor  who  pretended  to  be 
th6  Divinity  and  caused  the  moon  to  appear,  as  we  shall  relate  in  his  life  (which 
will  be  found  under  the  letter  Ain^  his  name  being  Aid) ;  and  I  thought  that 
(he  copyist  might  have  altered  the  Imam's  words  and  written  unintentionally 
ql'Mukaffd  for  al-Mukanna ;  but  on  reflexion,  I  found  that  it  could  not  be  so, 
for  al-Mukanna  al-Khorasani  poisoned  himself  in  the  year  163  (A.  D.  779-80), 
as  we  shall  mention  in  his  life,  and  he  could  not  therefore  have  been  contempo- 
rary wilh  alrHallaj  and  al-Jannabi.  But  if  we  are  to  admit  as  true  what  the 
Imam  says  of  three  persons  having  met  together  and  made  the  agreement  of 
which  he  speaks,  the  third  person  can  be  no  other  than  Ibn  as-Shalmaghani, 
who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  al-Hallaj  and  al-Jannabi,  and  whose  whole  conduct 
was  a  tissue  of  deceptions.  A  number  of  historians  speak  of  him,  and  our  shaikh 
Izz  ad-din  Ibn  al-Athir  has  a  long  chapter  on  him  in  his  great  history  {the 
Kdmil)j  under  the  year  322  (A.  D.  934);  this  chapter  we  here  give  with  some 
224  abridgements:  '^  In  this  year  was  put  to  death  Abu  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali 
**  as-Shalmaghani,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Abi  '1-Azakir  (18) ;  the 
'^  reason  of  this  was,  that  he  introduced  a  doctrine  in  which  the  Shiite  opinions 
*^  were  carried  to  an  excess  (19),  and  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the 
*'  residence  of  the  Divinity  in  himself,"  (with  other  opinions  which  are  stated  by 
Ibn  al-Athir.)  "Abu  '1-Msim  al-Husain  Ibn  Riib  (20),  who  was  called  by  the 
''  Imamites  al-Bdb  [the  door)^  manifested  by  his  conduct  that  he  held  the  same 
^^  doctrines.  Search  was  therefore  made^fter  Ibn  as-Shalmaghani,  who  was 
^^  obliged  to  conceal  himself ;  he  then  fled  to  Mosul,  where  he  sojourned  some 
*  *  years,  after  which  he  descended  (bf  the  rwer)  lo  Baghdad,  where  it  was  dis- 
'^  covered  that  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  Divinity.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
'^  amongst  his  disciples  al-Husain  Ibn  aUKasim  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Sulaiman 
"  Ilm  Wahb  (the  same  who  was  vizir  to  al-Muktadir),  the  two  sons  of  Bistam, 
^'  and  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Aun.     When  Ibn  Mokla  was  vizir  to  al-Muk- 
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*'  tadir,  efforts  were  made. to  discover  Ibn  as-Shalmaghani,  but  without  success ; 
**  however,  fn  the  month  of  Shaww&l,  A.  H.  322,  he  appeared  in  public,  and 
^^  was  seized  on  and  imprisoned  by  Ibn  Mokla.  On  making  perquisitions  in  his 
^'  house^  papers  and  letters  were  discovered,  written  by  persons  who  stated  that 
'^  they  were  believers  in  his  -doctrine,  and  in  which  they  addressed  him  with 
**  titles  such  as  are  not  given  by  one  mortal  to  another.  Those  letters  were 
''  produced  to  Ibn  as-Shalmaghani,  who  admitted  that  they  were  in  the  hayd- 
*'  writing  of  the  persons,  but  denied  that  he  held  the  doctrines  of  which  he  was 
^^  accused,  and  he  professed  his  belief  in  the  Moslim  faith.  Ibn  Abi  Aun  and 
*^  Ibn  Abdus  were  then  brought  with  him  before  the  khalif,  and  these  two  per- 
^^  sons  were  ordered  to  strike  Ibn  as^halmaghani  on  the  cheek,  but  they  re- 
^<  fused;  being  forced  however  to  do  so,  Ibn  Abdus  stretched  forth  his  hand 
'^  and  struck  him,  but  Ibn  Abi  Ann's  hand  trembled  violently  as  he  reached  it 
^^  forth  towards  Ibn  as-Shalmagbani's  h^d  and  beard,  on  which  he  kissed  them 
*'  and  called  him  my  Godl  my  Lord!  thou  svho  gii^si  me  sustenance!  The 
*^  khalif  ar-Radi  Billah  then  said:  ^You  pretend  that  you  did  not  pass  yourself 
**  for  the  Divinity;  what  then  does  this  mean?'  Ibn  as-Shalmaghani  replied : 
^^  M  am  not  respodsible  for  the  words  of  Ibn  Abi  Aun;  God  knows  that  I  never 
*^  told  him  I  was  a  god!'  Here  Ibn  Abdi!ks  said:  *  He  did  not  pass  himself  for 
**  the  Divinity;  he  only  said  that  he  was  the  door  which  led  to  aUImdni  al- 
/*  Muntazir  (t!ie  expected  imam).'  They  were  afterwards  brought  forth  a 
''  number  of  times,  and  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  and 
'*  the  kadis :  the  result  was  that  the  doctors  declared  Ibn  as-Shalmaghani  worthy 
^^  of  death,  and  he  was  burned  by  Gre  in  the  month  of  Ziv  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  322 
**  (October,  A.  D.  934)."  Ibh  an-Najjar  makes  mention  of  him  in  the  History 
of  Baghdad,  in*  the  life  of  Ibn  Abi  Aun;  he  says:  *^Ibn  Abi  Aun  was  severely 
^^  scourged,  and  then  beheaded  for  being  a  follower  of  Ibn  as-Shalmaghani;  his 
^^  body  was  exposed  on'  a  cross  and  afterwards  burned :  this  was  on  Tuesday, 
*'  1st  of  Zu  '1-Kaada"  (of  the  above-mentioned  year).  This  Ibn  Abi  Aun  is 
author  of  some  fine  works,  such  as  the  Tashhihdt  {comparisons),  al-^'Ajwibat 
aUMuskitat  (silencing  answers),  and  some  others :  he  was  a  kdtib  of  emi- 
nence.—r5/ia/mag'Ad/ii  means  belonging  to  Shalmaghdn,  which  is  a  town  near 
Wasit;  the  same  remark  is  made  also  by  as-Samani  in  his  Kifdbal^yinsdb. 
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(1)  These  Epistles  are  not  noticed  by  Htjjt  Khalifa,  bat  the  author  of  the  Fihrest  mentions  a  Kitdb  al- 
Yattma  /S  'r-Ra$dil  by  Ibn  al-MukaffA. 

(2)  Such  seems  to  be  the  idea  which  Ibn  al-Mukaffi  wishes  to  express  in  an  Arabic  phrase  of  singular  ob- 
scurity. The  word  khutah  v^..^^^  signifies  misfortunes  and  pulpit  discourses;  rawiyan  1j^.  which  I  hav^ 
paraphrased  by  regularity  in  tKeir  arrival,  means  also  rhyme:  by  which  seems  to  be  denoted  that  they  come 
not  regularly  like  rhymes  in  poetry  and  elegant  prose  compositions,  but  withotn  rhyme  or  reason.  The  same 
sentence  may,  however,  signify:  **I  have  been  drenched  with  sermons,  and  yet  have  not  been  able  toseize  on 
*'  their  rAyme;  they  came  and  they  went,  and  if  not  regular  in  their  composition,  yet  they,  and  no  other,  were 
"  really  discourses." 

(3)  See  D'Herbelot's  Bib,  Orient,  Zbkdir;  and  Price's  Retrospect,  vol.  II.  page  43. 

(4)  \hti  Salma  Mutt  Ibn  lyAs,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  KinAna  and  a  native  of  KCifa.  His  mother  was  the 
celebrated  0mm  Kh&rija«  whose  hasty  marriages  became  proverbial  (see  Freytag^s  Proverbs  of  al-MaldAni, 
tom.  I.  p.  636).  Accustomed  to  the  favour  of  the  last  Omaiyide  khalifs,  he  complained  of  the  neglect  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  the  Abbasides.  He  was  a  Zindik  at  heart;  and  it  appears  that  his  irrellgton  was 
wett  known.  He  died  A.  H.  168  (A.  D.  784),  three  months  after  ibe  accession  of  the  khalif  alHadi.— (JTtrdd 
al-Aghdni,) 

(5)  ''The  ad-Durrat  al-TaHma  has  been  condensed  by  one  of  the  sfifis,  and  entitled  hat  al-Albdb  wp, 
**  Dakhirat  al'Iktisdb  {admonition  of  hearts  and  tfeasure  of  "acquired  spiritual  merits);  which  work  is 
'*  arranged  in  twelve  sections,  containing  the  truths  and  essence  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  history  of  the 
*'  principal  saints ."->(Hajji  Khalifa.)— M.  de  Sacy  speaks  of  Ibn  al-MukalTil  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
KalUaand  Dimna.    In  the  Notices  et  Extraits,  1. 1,  he  gives  a  list  of  his  works,  taken  from  the  Fihrest. 

(6)  I  have  rendered  the  word  ^^jli3t  by  Pehlevi,  because  the  works  translated  by  Ibn  al-MukaflA  were 
written  in  that  language.    Had  they  bNeen  in  Persian,  Ibn  Khallikftn  woaid  have  said  ^^^s^  I. 

(7)  See  Aba  '1-FedA  s  Annals,  A.H.  137;  al-MakIn,  p.  100;  Price's  Retrospect,  vol.  11.  p.  7. 

(8)  AbA  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  AUah  al-Mad&ini  (native  of  Maddin)  was  a  client  by  en- 
franchisement (ilfawto)  to  the  family  of  {Abd)  Shams  Ibn  Abd  Man&f.  He  was  born  A.  H.  135  (A.  D. 
7tf2-3)  and  died  at  the  residence  of  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Mausili,  to  whom  he  was  most  particularly  at- 
tached, A.  H.  225  (A.  B.  83940)  or  228.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  Motazillte  doctor  Mamar  Ibn  al-AshAtfa. 
He  wrote  upwards  of  twenty  works  on  Muhammad;  nearly  as  many  on  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Koralsh; 
a  great  number  on  the  matrimonial  alliances  .^U^  of  the  descendants  of  Muhammad ;  a  series  of  works 

on  the  history  of  the  Omaiyide  and  Abbasside  khalifs;  a  miscellany  of  various  treatises;  the  victories  and 
conquests  of  the  Moslims,  in  many  volumes;  and' other  works  besides:  the  titles  of  them  all  are  given  in  the 
Fihrest,  from  which  this  notice  also  has  been  extracted. —  (MS.  No.  874,  fol.  130  et  seq.) 

(9)  This  is  a  parody  on  a  very  common  form  of  question  addressed  to  a  mufti.  For  instance,  a  man  dies 
leaving  a  wife  and  collateral  heirs ;  they  disagree  respecting  the  division  of  the  property  left  by  the  deceased, 
and  they  apply  to  the  mufti  for  his  opinion.  This  application  is  worded  nearly  as  follows:  Your  opinion  is 
requested  respecting  a  man  who  died  and  left  a  wife  and  a  certain  number  of  collateral  heirs,  etc.  How 
is  the  inhetitance  to  be  shared  between  them?  See  similar  questions  in  the  Englbh  translation  of  Moham- 
mad Ibn  Musa's  Algbbba^ 

(10)  That  is:  And  he  alive. 

'<11)  <' Aba  Jaafar,  or  Aba  '1-Hasan,  Ahmad  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  J&bir  al-BaUdori  was  a  native  of  Baghdad. 
*'  His  grandfather  J&bir  was  secretary  to  al-KhasIb,  minister  of  the  finances  of  Bgypt  {for  the  hhalif  ar^ 
'*  Rashtd).  He  himself  was  a  poet  and  a  transmitter  of  historical  information  h^\j.  Towards  the  end  of 
**  his  life  he  went  deranged  and  was  confined  and  chained  in  the  hospital,  and  died  there,"  in  the  khalifat 
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of  al-Motamid,  between  A.  H.  2tf6  (A.  D.  870)  and  279  (A.  D.  892.)— "He  composed  many  satires,  and 
"  was  one  of  those  who  translated  {works)  from  the  Pehlevi  ^s\ii\  into  Arabic."  — (Ft Araxf,  fol.  1K7.  See 
Hamaker's  Specimen  cod,  Lugd.  Bat,  for  more  ample  details.) 

(12)  The  learned  professor,  imam,  preacher,  and  historian,  Shams  ad-dln  (tun  of  religion)  Abiji  'l-Muzaffar 
Yftsnf  Ibn  Kizoghli  Ji^|v^  v&s  grandson  by  the  mother's  side  to  the  hdfiz  Aht  '1-Faraj  Ibn  al-JatDii  {Sibt 
Jhn  al-Jatoxi).  His  father  Kizoghli  was  a  mamldk  belonging  to  the  vizir  A^n  ad-dtn  Yahya  Ibn  Hubaira, 
by  whom  he  was  treated  like  a  son  and  to  whose  affection  he  was  indebted  for  his  liberty  and  education. 
Shams  ad-dln  YOsuf  was  born  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  597  (A.  D.  1200-1),  and  made  his  studies  in  that  city.  He 
was  a  follower  of  the  sect  of  Abtl  Hantfa.  As  a  preacher,  his  talent,  unction,  and  delivery  gained  him  uni- 
versal admiration.  He  began  to  ^reaoh  in  his  native  place,  but  removed  later  to  Damascus,  where  he  flxed 
his  residence.  He  there  taught  in  the  Izxiya  and  Shibliya  colleges,  and  was  treated  with  great  favour  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  especially  by  al-Malik  al-MoazzAm  Isa.  He  then  travelled  into  different  countries 
to  learn  the  Traditions  and  to  preach.  He  died  in  Za  'l-Hijja,  A.  H.  654  (January,  A.  D.  1257).  His  great 
historical  work,  the  Mirdt  az-Zamdn,  extends  to  nearly  forty  volumes,  and  is  highly  esteemed.  Abft  'l-Ma- 
hAsin  acknowledges  that  he  was  much  indebted  to  it  when  composing  his  an-NujUun  ax-Zdhira,  and  he  states 
that,  in  his  biographical  dictionary,  the  al-Minhalas-Safi,  he  has  given  the  life  of '^hams  ad-dtn  Ydsuf  with 
many  details;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  last  volume  of  this  work,  containing,  no  doubt,  the  arti- 
cle of  which  he  speaks,  is  wanting  to  complete  the  copy  of  which  five  volumes  are  in  the  Bib.  du  Roi.^ 
(Abft  '1-MahAsin's  Nujikn:  Durrat  al-Asldk  fi  Dawlat  al^Atrdk,  MS.  No. 688.    Hajji  Khalifa.) 

(13)  I  do  not^nd  them  in  Frey tag's  edition,  unless  they  be  those  attributed  there  to  al-HukannA  al-Kindi, 
whose  tiame  may  have  been  confounded  with' that  of  Ibn  al-Mukaffl. 

(14)  See  page  425.  I  suppress  the  neit  woi'ds  of  the  teit,  as  they  are  evidently  out  of  their  place ;  they 
are  these:  and  from  this  the  error  has  arisen, 

(15)  This  Tradition  is  not  in  the  Miskkdt  al-Hfasdbth,  neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  Abridgement  of  the 
Khattb's  History  of  Baghdad,  MS.  No.  634. 

(16)  There  is  a  work  of  this  name  by  Ibn  al-KattA,  but  that  by  Ibn  Makki  is  hot  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  thing  respecting  the  author  mentioned  here  by  Ibn  ^hallikAn. 

(17)  Sec  page  425. 

(18)  This  is  also  the  orthography  of  ad-Dahabi's  Tdrikh  al-Islam,  MS.  No.  646. 

(19)  See  Druxes,  introduction,  page  241. 

(20)  Ahtk  '1-KAsim  al-Husain  Ibn  Rub  was  a  holy  shaikh  tind  one  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  Sdhib  az- 
Zamdn  {the  lord  of  the  time,  or  last  grand  Im&m,  according  to  the  Shitte  doctrine;  see  Ihuzes,  introd. 
p.  65).  He  was  chosen  by  Aht  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Othmftn  al-Omari  as  his  lieutenant,  and  when  the 
latter  classed  the  Sbittes  according  to  their  degrees  {of  initiation),  Abft  'l-KAsim  was  authorised  to  enter 
into  his  presence  the  first  of  them  all.— He  then  went  to  see  Ibn  as-ShalmaghAni,  and  gained  over  so  many 
proselytes,  that  the  vizirs,  ex-vizirs,  and  other  persons  of  high  rank  rode  {publicly)  to  visit  him.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  deference  till  HAmid  Ibn  AbbAs  became  vizir  (to  al-Muktadir)  and 
ordered  him  to  be  arrested.  He  remained  in  prison  for  five  years,  but  was  liberated  immediately  after  the 
depositioh  of  al-Muktadir,  A.  H.  317  (A.  D.  929).  From  that  time  till  his  death,  which  took  place  A.  H. 
326  (A.  D.  937-8),  he  never  ceased  to  be  highly  respected,  but  at  the  moment  in  which  his  influence  had 
attained  its  utmost  pitch,  and  his  plans  were  ripe  for  execution,  God  preserved  {the  khalifat)  from  bis 
evil  designs.  He  had  been  accused  of  inviting'  the  Karmats  by  letter  to  lay  siege  to  Baghdad,  but  he  de- 
fended himself  with  great  ability,  presence  of  mind,  and  learning.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  the  Shlites, 
and  held  a  very  high  rank  among  them.— (Ad-Bahabi's  Tdrikh  al^Isldm,  No.  646,  in  anno,) 
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AR-RAIS  IBN  SINA  (AVICENA).  (1) 

Ar-Rais  (the  chief)  (2)  Abu  Ali  al-Husain  itn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Sinar,  a  cele- 
brated physician :  his  father  was  a  native  of  Balkh,  but  he  removed  from  that 
city  to  Bokhara;  and  having  displayed  great  abilities  as  an  admil  (3)^  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  that  office  in  a  town  called  Kharmaithen,  one  of  the  government 
estates  (Did)  in  the  dependencies  of  Bokhara,  and  a  place  pf  great  antiquity  (4). 
It  was  there  that  Abu  Ali  and  his  brother  were  born  :  their  mother,  Sattara, 
was  a  native  of  Afshana,  a  village  near  Kharmaithen.'  They  afterwards  went  (o 
inhabit  Bokhara,  and  Abu  Ali  then  travelled  abroad  to  study  the  sciences  and 
acquire  .a  knowledge  of  their  different  branches.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Koran  and  general  literature,  and  had  attained  a 
223  certain  degree  of  information  in  dogmatic  theology,  the  Indian  calculus 
(arithmetic) J  and  algebra.  The  hakim  {physician)  Abu  Abd  Allah  an-Natili  (5) 
having  visited  them  about  that  time,  Abu  Ali's  father  lodged  him  in  hi^  own 
house,  and  Abu  Ali  studied,  under  his  tuition,  the  Ei<r«y«y>7  of  Porphyry, 
nndj  mastered  the  art  of  logic,  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  the  Almagest;  he 
even  far  surpassed  his  master,  and  explained  to  him  difficulties  and  obscu- 
rities in  these  works  which  he,  an-NatiH,  had  not  comprehended.  Besides 
these  studies,  he  frequented  the  lessons  of  Ismail  the  Sufi  (6),  from  whom  he 
learned  jurisprudence,  and  he  exercised  himself  in  acquiring  the  readings  of 
the  Koran  (7),  making  learned  researches  and  holding  discussions.  On  the  de- 
parture of  an-^atili,  who  went  to  visit  Khowarezm  Shah  Mamun  Ibn  Muham- 
mad (8),  Abu  Ali  laboured  in  the  acquisition  of  natural  philosophy,  divinity, 
and  other  sciences ;  he  read  the  texts  with  the  commentaries,  and  God  opened 
for  him  the  gates  of  kriowledge.  He  then  felt  an  inqlination  to  learn  medicine, 
and  studied  the  works  composed  on  that  subject;  he  also  treated  patients,  not 
for  emolument  but  for  instruction,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  surpassed  in  that 
art  the  ancients  and  moderns,  and  remained  without  a  rival  or  an  equal.  In 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  physicians  of  the  highest  eminence  came  to  read, 
inider  his  tuition,  the  works  which  treat  of  the  different  branches  of  medicine, 
and  learn  from  him  those  modes  of  treatment  which  he  had  discovered  by  his 
practice.     During  the  period  of  his  studies  he  never  slept  an  entire  night. 
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nor  passed  a  day  in  any  other  occupation  but  study;   and  when  he  met  with 
an  obscure  point,  he  used  to  perform  a  total  abiution  and  proceed  to  the  great 
mosque,  where  he  would  pray  x\lraighiyGod  to  facilitate  its  comprehension  to 
him  and  Unlock  the  gale  of  the  difficulty.     The  emir  Nub  Ibn  Mansiir  (9)  as- 
SSimani,  prince  of  Khorasan,  having  heard,  during  a  fit  of  sickness,  of  Abu  Ali 
Avicena's  talent,  sent  for  him  and  was  restored  to  health  under  his  treatment. 
Abu  AH  was  then  received  into  the  favour  of  that  prince,  and  he  frequented  his 
library,  which  was  of  incomparable  richness  (1 0),  as  it  contained  not  only  all  the 
celebrated  works  which  are  found  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  but  others  not  to  be 
met  with  any  where  else,  and  of  which  not  only  the  titles  but  the  contents  were 
unknown.    Here  Abu  Ali  discovered  treatises  on  the  sciences  of  the  ancients  (1 1 ) 
and  other  subjects,  the  essence  of  which  he  extracted,  and  with  the  greater  part 
of  which  sciences  he  became  acquainted.     It  happened,  some  time  afterwards, 
that  this  library  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  Abu  Ali.remained  the  sole  deposi- 
tory of  the  knowledge  which  it  cOiHained.     Some  persons  even  said  that  it  was 
he  who  set  fire  to  the  library,  being  induced  to  do  so  for  the  reason  that  ho 
alone  was  acquainted  with  its  contents,  and  that  he  wished  to  pass  off  as  his 
own  the  information  which  he  had  there  acquired.     He  had  not  i-eached  his 
eighteenth  year  when  he  had  completely  mastered  all  the  sciences  to  the  attain- 
ment  of  which  he  had  directed  his  studies.     At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  lost 
his  father,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  whose  fortune  he  had  partaken,  and  with  whom 
he  acted  as  admil  for  the  sultan.     When  the  affairs  of  the  Samanide  dynasty 
fell  into  disorder,  Abu  Ali  left  Bokhara  and  proceeded  to  Korkanj,  the  caf)ital 
of  KhowJirezm,  where,  he  frequented  the  court  of  Khowarezm  Shah  Ali  Ibn 
Mamun  Ibn  Muhammad  (12):  he  wore  the  dress  of  a  jurisconsult  with  the  tai- 
lesdn  (13)>  and  obtained  a  monthly  stipend  for  his  support.      He  afterwards 
departed  from  Korkanj  and  visited  Nasa,  Abiward,  Tus,  and  other  cities,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  paid  his  court  to  the  emir  Shams  al-Maali  Kabus  Ibn 
Washmakir.      When  Kabus  was  arrested  and  confined  in   the  castle  where 
he  died,  (a  circumstance  of  .which  we  shall  give  the  particulars  in  his  life,)  Abu 
Ali  went  to  Dihistan,  where  he  had  a  severe  illness,  and  then  i*eturned  to 
Jurjan,  where  he  composed  his  Kitdb  al-Awsat  (medium  treatise)  (14),  and 
which  is  called  for  that  reason  al-Awsat  aUJurjdni  {the  Jarjanian  Medium). 
It  was  there  that  the  doctor  Abu  Obaid  Abd  al- Wahid  aWurjani  (1 5)  made  his 
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acquaintance.     From  Jurjan^  Abiii  Ali  proceeded  to  Rai  and  was  attached  to  the 
court  [of  Majd  ad-Dawlat,  son  of  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat) ;  he  afterwards  went 
to  KazwiDy  and  thence  to  Hamadan,  w^here  he  became  vizir  to  Shams  ad-Daw- 
lat(16),  but  the  troops  having  revolted  against  him,  they  pillaged  his  house^ 
arrested  him,  and  required  Shams  ad-Dawlat  to  put  him  to  death.     This,  how- 
ever, the  prince  refused  to  do,  and  Abu  Ali  effected  his  escape  and  concealed 
himself.     Some  time  afterwards,  a  violent  attack  of  colic  obliged  Shams  ad- 
Dawlat  to  have  recourse  to  his  medical  skill,  and  therefore  recalled  him  and 
re-appointed  him  to  the  vizirat,  after  havi/ig  made  excuses  to  him  for  what  had 
happened.     On  the  death  of  this  prince,  his  son  and  successor  Taj  ad-Da wlat 
220  {crown  of  the  empire]  refused  Abu  Ali's  services  as  vizir.     He  therefore  went 
to  Ispah&n,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  Ala  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Jaafar 
Ibn  K&kuyeh  (17).     Avicena's  constitution  was  naturally  strong,  but  he  mined 
and  weakened  it  by  his  extreme  addiction  to  sexual  pleasure,  and  as  he  was  never 
careful  of  his  health,  he  was  seized  with  a  colic,  for  which  he  took  eight  injec- 
tions in  a  day :  the  result  was  an  excoriation  of  the  intestines  and  a  dysentery. 
It  happened  also  that  he  had  to  make  a  journey  with  Ala  ad-Dawlat,  during 
which  he  experienced  that  prostration  {of  strength)  (1 8)  which  attends  colic ; 
to  relieve  himself,  he  ordered  the  third  of  a  drachm  of  parsley  {or  parsley  seed) 
to  be  put  into  the  mixture  which  he  employed  for  injections ;  but  the  physician 
who  attended  hini  put  in  five  drachms,  and  the  result  was  tliat  the  dysentery 
increased  from  the  acrid  nature  of  the  parsley.     A  great  quantity  of  opium  was 
also«thrown  into  one  of  his  medicines  by  his  boys  (19)  who  had  deceived  him  in 
some  manner  (20),  and  were  appreheiisive  of  being  punished  by  him  if  he  reco- 
vered.    From  the  commencement  of  his  illness  he  continued  to  support  the  bur- 
den of  business  (21)  and  give  public  audiences  from  time  to  time  ;  he  n^lected 
the  necessary  r^imen,  and  did  not  even  abstain  from  intercourse  with  the  other 
sex.     One  week, he  was  well;  the  next,  ill.     At  this  period,  Ala  ad-Dawlat  left 
Ispahan  for  Hamadan  and  took  AbA  Ali  with  hhn;  during  the  journey,  the  co- 
lic ifetumed,  and  on  arriving  at  the  latter  place,  Abu  Ali  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme weakness,  and  his  strength  was  almost  totally  prostrated.     He  now  dis- 
continued every  medical  application,  and  said :  '*  The  director  which  is  in  my 
^'  body  is  unable  to  control  it  any  longer,  and  no  treatment  can  avail."     He 
then  made  his  ablutions,  turned  himself  to  God,  gave  his  wealth  in  alms 
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to  the  poor,  and  redressed  the  grieTances  of  all  those  whom  he  ooutd  recollect ; 
he  manumitted  also  his  mamluks,  and  read  the  Koran  through  once  every  three 
day$  till  he  expired.  The  date  of  this  event  we  shall  give  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  By  his  learning,  penetration,  and  writings,  he  Vi^as  the  prodigy  of  his 
age :  he  composed  a  treatise  on  philosophy,  entitled  as-Shafd  {the  remedy)  (22); 
and  is  the. author  of  the  Najdt  [or  preservatwe)  (23);  the  Ishdrdt  (or  indica^ 
lions)  (24);  theKdnun  (canon  medicince)^  and  other  works,  both  short  and  long, 
amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred;  besides  epistles  (or  short  treatises)  on  different 
subjects.  Some  of  his  epistles  are  beautifully  written,  such  as  Hai  Ibn  Yak- 
zdnjSaldmdn  and  j^bsdl  (2o)fSind  iheRisdlat  at-Tair  [epistle  of  the  bird)  (26). 
Great  profit  has  been  derived  from  his  writings.  He  was  one  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  Moslims.  There  exists  some  poetry  composed  by  him;  among 
the  rest,  the  following  piece  on  the  soul  (27) : 

It  descended  upon  thee  iFirom  the  lofty  station  [ktaven) ;— a  dove  rare  and  uncap- 
tared,  curtained  from  the  eyes  of  every  knowing  [crtature] ;  yet  'tis  it  which  is  mani- 
fest and  never  wore  a  veil  (28).  It  came  to  thee  unwillingly,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
anwilling  to  abandon  thee,  although  it  complain  of  its  sufferings.  It  resisted  [at  first) 
and  would  not  become  familiar,  but  when  it  was  in  friendly  union  {mth  the  body),  it 
grew  accustomed  to  the  desert  waste  [the  world).  Methinks  it  then  forgot  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  protected  park  [heaven)  and  of  those  abodes  which  it  left  with  regret ;  but 
when,  in  its  spiral  descent,  it  arrived  at  the  centre  of  its  circle  in  the  terrestrial 
(world),  it  was  united  to  the  infirmity  of  the  material  [body]  {%9)  and  remained 
amongst  the  monuments  and  prostrate  ruins  (SO) .  It  hath  now  forgotten  the  remem- 
brance of  the  protected  park,  and  weepeth  with  tears  which  flow  and  cease  not,  till 
the  time  for  setting  out  towards  the  protected  park  approacheth;  till  the  instant  of  de- 
parture for  the  vast  plain  (the  spiritual  world)  draweth  nigh.  It  tben  cooeth  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  (pinnacle  of  heaven) ;  (for  knowledge  can  exalt  all  who  were  not  exalted  ;j 
and  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  every  mystery  in  the  universe,  while  yet  her  tat- 
tere(f  vest  hath  not  been  mended  (31).  Its  descent  was  predestined,  so  that  it  might 
hear  what  it  had  not  heard ;  but  why  then  did  it  descend  from  the  high  and  lofty  (Aea-  227 
ven)  to  the  depth  of  the  low  and  humble  (earth)  ?  If  God  sent  it  down  by  a  decision  of 
his  will,- his  motive  is  concealed  from  the  intelligence  of  man.  [Why  did  it  descend)  to 
be  withheld  from  the  spacious,  exalted  summit  [heaven)  by  the  course  net  [of  the  body), 
and  to  be  detained  in  a  cage?  It  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning  shining  over  the  meadow, 
and  disappearing  as  if  it  had  never  gleamed. 

The  following  lines  are  attributed  to  him,  but  I  am  unable  to  verify  their 
origin : 

Take  one  meal  each  day,  and  avoid  food  till  your  food  be  digested.    Preserve  with 
care  the  seminal  liquid;  it  is  the  water  of  life,  to  be  poured  into  the  womb. 
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Two  verses  mentioned  by  as-Shahrasl&ni  in  the  b^inning  of  the  Nilidyai  al- 
Jkddm,  and  which  we  here  give,  are  attributed  to  Avicena  : 

I  have  roamed  through  all  these  memoriais,  and  glanced  my  eyes  through  these 
monuments  (32),  and  I  have  only  seen  wretches  clasp  their  beards  with  the  hand  of 
despair,  or  gnash  their  teeth  with  remorse. 

The  great  merit  of  Avicena  is  well  known :  he  was  born  in  the  month  of 
Safar,  A.  H.  370  (August  or  September,  A.  D.  980),  and  he  died  at  Hamadan 
on  a  Friday,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  428  (June  or  July,  A.  D.  10S7);  he  was 
buried  in  that  city.  My  shaikh  Ibn  al-Athir  states,  in  his  great  historical  work 
{the  Kdmil)j  that  he  died  at  Ispahan;  but  the  first  is  the  more  general  opinion. 
It  is  stated  by  the  shaikh  Kamal  ad-din  Ibn  Yunus,  that  the  prince  in  whose 
service  Avicena  was  employed,  baring  been  irritated  against  him,  caused  him  to 
be  imprisoned  till  he  died ;  and  he  recited  the  following  verses  in  proof  of  his 
statement  : 

<  I  saw  Ibn  Stn&  take  mankind  in  hatred  and  die  miserably  in  a  prison.  His 
'  ShafA  (33)  could  not  cure  the  misfortune  which  befel  him,  neither  could  his  Na^ 
*  jdt  (34.)  preserve  him  from  death.' 


(1)  The  life  of  Avicena  is  given  in  the  Tdrthh  al-Hukamd.  The  commencement  is  in  Avicena's  own  words, 
and  coniains  his  history  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  JurjAn.  He  there  met  with  Ahd  Obald  Abd  al- 
W&hid,  by  whom  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  related. 

(2)  This  title  was  probably  given  to  him  in  his  official  capacity  as  viiir,  or  as  admil:  see  neit  note. 

(3)  The  adfiif {  {agent)  was  an  officer  to  whom  the  governor  of  a  province  delegated  the  eiecutive  autho- 
rity in  one  of  the  cantons  under  his  jurisdiction.  His  chief  duty  was  to  collect  the  poll-tax.  the  revenues 
arising  from  tithes,  government  lands  and  houses,  etc. 

(4)  Literally:  One  of  the  mothers  of  it)  {Bokhdrai)  towns.  It  is  thus  that  Mekka,  for  its  antiquity,  is 
called  0mm  al-Kura  {mother  of  the  towns). 

(5)  The  Tdrthh  al-Hukamd  writes  this  name  ^.IjJI  an-NaiU;  some  of  the  MSS.  of  Ibn  KhallikAn  have 
al-B4bili.    I  find  in  the  Mardtid:  ''Ndtila,  a  city  in  Taberestan  at  five  parasangs  from  Amul." 

(6)  The  Sikfi  {as^Zdhid).    This  ascetic  is  not  noticed  by  ikm\  in  his  lives  of  the  SAfis. 

(7)  See  page  153,  note  (1). 

(8)  MAmdn  Ibn  Muhammad  was  prince  of  JurjAnia  and  NasA,  which  latter  city  was  given  to  him  by  Ndh  Ibn 
Manser  the  SAmAnide.  In  the  year  386  (A.D.  096)  he  took  prisoner  Ab6  Abd  Allah,  prince  of  KhowArezm, 
and  haying  put  him  to*death,  he  united  the  province  of  Khowarezm  to  his  empire.  He  died  A.  H.  387  (A  D. 
Wl).—{Kitdb  Yamini,  in  the  Notices  ei  Extraiti,  vol.  lY.;  Mirkhaund's  History  of  the  St^manides,  by  Wil- 
kens;  Price's  Retrospect,  vol.  II.  page  249.) 

(9)  Ibn  KhallikAn  has  fith  Ibn  Nasr,  but  this  is  a  mistake;  as  ibat  prince  died  twenty-seven  years  before 
Avicena's  birth. 
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(10)  Here  is  Avkena's  own  account  of  this  library:  ''Having  requested  and  obtained  permission  from 
'"'NAh  Ibn  MansOir  to  visit  bis  library,  I  went  there  and  found  a  great  number  of  rooms  filled  with  boolis 
*'  paclied  up  in  trunks.  One  room  contained  philological  and  poetical  works;  another,  jurisprudence,  and 
*'  so  on,  the  books  on  each  particular  science  being  kept  in  a  room  by  themselves.  I  then  read  the  catalogue 
*'of  the  ancient  (6rMk)  authors  Jjl/^t^  and  found  therein  all  I  required:  I  saw  many  books,  the  very 
"  titles  of  which  were  unknown  to  most  persons,  and  others  which  I  never  met  with  before  nor  since."— 
{Tdrikh  a/-Hti&amd.)— Avicena  was  not  then  eighteen  years  of  age. 

(11)  See  page  231,  note  (1). 

(12)  EhowAreim  ShAh  succeeded  his  father  MAmCin  as  prince  of  KorkAnj  or  JurjAnia,  and  KhowAreim,  in 
theyear387(A.  D.  097). 

(13)  The  taiUidn  seems  to  bi^ve  been  a  short  hooded  cloak,  or  else  a  simple  hood  which  was  hung 
down  the  back.    It  was  generally  worn  by  men  of  the  learned  professions. 

(14)  Hajji  Ehalifa  notices  this  work  without  specifying  its  contents.  Tlie  author  of  Avicena's  life,  given 
in  the  Tdrikh  al^Hukamd^  only  mentions  it  incidentally,  without  any  observaUon.  It  treated  perhaps  of 
mathematics  or  philosophy. 

(IK)  Abd  al-WAhid  al-JawzjAni  (not  al-Jurjdni  as  Ibn  KhAllik&n  has  it)  was  Avicena's  disciple,  and  re~ 
mained  with  him  for  twenty-6ve  years.— iJdrlikA  al^HuMamA,) 

(16)  Shams  ad-Dawlat  Ab6  Tahir,  emtr  of  HamadAn,  was  son  of  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih.  He  be- 
came master  of  RAi  A.  H.405  (A.  D.  1014-5).  >(Ibn  al-Athtr.  Mirkhaund.) 

(17)  AlA  ad-Dawlat  Abii  Jaafar  (and  not  /^  Jaafar,  a^^  erroneously  printed  in  the  Arabic  teit)  ShahriyAr, 
«nd  sumamed  Ibn  Kakuyeh,  because  fail  fathw  was  maiwnal  unele  to  Majd  ad-Dawlat,  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Ispahan  by  the  mother  of  that  prince;  but  during  the  dissensions  which  arose  between  her  and  her 
son  (see  Price's  Jtalrospacr,  vol.  II.  page  266),  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  under  the  protection  of  BahA 
ad'Dawlat.  He  afterwards  conquered  HamadAn,  A.  H.  414  (A.  D.  1023-4);  he  entered  Rai  in  420;  in  421 
he  took  possession  of  IspahAn  and  other  cities;  in  422  he  was  confirmed  in  the  government  of  IspahAn  by 
the  sultan  MasOidlbn  Mahm^d  the  Ghainevide;  the  neit  year  he  revolted  and  was  defeated  by  that  prince; 
he  continued  the  war,  and  was  again  defeated  by  Abii  'l-Sahl  al-Hamdiini,  the  governor  of  Persian  Irak, 
who  took  IspahAn  in  42K;  in  427  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  against  Abd  Sahl  at  IspahAn ;  he  gained 
possession  of  that  city  at  a  later  period,,  and  died  A.  H.  433  (A.  D.  1041-2) — (Ibn  al-Athtr.  Abft.'1-FedA. 
Price's  Hetrotpect,  vol.  II.  p.  298.)  The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  the  life  of  Avicena  given  in  the 
Tdrikh  al'Hukamd:  ''One  evening,  in  AlA  ad-Dawlat's  presence,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  errors 
''which  had  crept  into  the  astronomical  tables  drawn  up  after  ancient  observations;  and  he  ordered' Avi- 
''  cena  to  observe  the  stars,  and  provided  him  with  the  requisite  Ainds.  Avicena  began  by  constructing  in- 
"  struments  and  hiring  artists,  and  he  succeeded  in  clearing  up  many  doubtful  points,  although  the  series  of- 
'*  his  observations  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  journeys  which  he  was  obliged  to  undert^be^  some  of 
"  the  instruments  he  employed  were  of  his  own  invention."  The  work  which  he  composed  at  IspahAn,  and 
named  the  Kitdb  al-Aldi  JbDI  in  honour  of  his  sovereign  AlA  ad-Dawlat,  contained  probably  the  results 
of  his  observations. 

(18)  Such  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  &  j^  in  this  case,  and  not  epilepiy,  as  it  has  been  rendered 
by  some  orientalists,  Reiske  among  others  in  his  Abd  '1-Fed^,  torn.  II.  p.  05.  It  is  siegular  enough  that 
Reiske,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  medicine,  could  have  made  such  a  blunder. 

(19)  Boys;  In  Arabic  ^UU  ;  perhaps  slaves. 

(20)  From  the  life  given  in  the  Tdrikh  al-BukamA,  and  which  Ibn  KhallikAn  has  here  abridged,  it  appears 
that  one  of  his  servants  embezzled  a  sum  of  money. 
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(21)  Sueb  seems  to  be  the  meaniDgof  the  yerb  J^lar',  but  it  may  perhaps  sigaiff :  To  be  obliged  to  be 
carried. 

(23)  The  Shafd  is  a  large  work  in  eighteen  Tolumes,  on  physics,  metaphysics,  and  mathematics.— (See  Cata- 
logue of  the  Bodleyan  Library,  toI.  II.  p.  581.) 

(23)  This  medical  treatise  has  been  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  Arabic  edition  of  the  Kdnikn,  printed  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  1503. 

(24)  The  ishdrdt  is  a  treatise  on  logic  and  philosophy.    See  Hajji  Khalifa,  No.  743. 

(25)  Pocock  says  in  his  edition  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan;  Elenchus,  p.  3:  "Epistolas  seu  libellos  quosdam 
*'  elegantes  ab  eo  (AvicennA)  compositos  recenset  Ebn  Chalecan:  atque  inter  eos  Epistolam  Hai  Ebn  Yok- 
**  dhan  et  Epistolam  Absal  et  Epistolam  Salaman."  (Pocock  should  haye  said  Epistolam  Salaman  et  Abtdl  ; 
Hajji  Khalifa  mentions  a  work  bearing  this  title.)  "Dubito  an  ha  tres  (cIiuf)  epistolc  distinctse  ftierint,  an 
'*  una  qus  trium  istorum  historiam  contineret,  ut  hac  nostri  authoris  ad  ipsius  imitatlonem  composita."^ 
The  doubt  here  expressed  by  Pocock  1  am  unable  to  resolve. 

(26)  This  is  probably  the  same  work  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Tdfikh  al-Hukamd  under  the  title  of  ash- 
Shahakat  wa  't-Tair  [ths  net  and  the  bird} ;  it  was  perhaps  a  mystical  treatise,  descriptiye  of  the  Mrd  (or 
the  ioul)  detained  in  the  *Mr  {the  body). 

(27)  This  little  piece,  of  which  only  some  ill-joined  fragmenU  are  here  given  by  Ibn  KhallikAn,  is  founded 
on  the  Siifi  doctrine  that  the  soul  pre-existed  in  union  with  the  Divinity,  that  it  comes  down  reluctantly  from 
heaven  to  be  united  to  the  body,  and  that  it  returns  after  death  to  the  happy  seat  it  left.  The  poet  represents 
the  soul  metaphorically  by  a  dove,  and  his  images  and  expression^  are  borrowed  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of 
the  ancient  Arabs.  It  would  require  a  long  commentary  to  elucidate  the  allusions  and  mysticisms  with  which 
it  abounds,  but  such  a  task  is  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  mere  translator.  An  edition  of  this  poem 
with  some  additions,  and  the  verses  arranged  in  a  diflferent  order,  has  been  given  with  a  translation  by  von 
Haouner  Purgstall  in  the  Wiener  Zeitechrift  for  1837,  No.  04. 

(28)  This  probably  means  that  the  existence  of  the  soul,  although  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  is  yet 
too  manifest  to  leave  any  doubt. 

(29)  This  verse  runs  literally  thus:  So  that  when  it  was  united  by  the  A  a  of  its  kuMt  I?^  {detemt)  with 
the  m  ^  of  its  matkax  {centre)  in  the  terrestrial;  then  the  th  j  of  the  thakil  JjJu  {heavy ^  material)  was  at- 
tached to  it,  etc.— The  spiral  form  of  the  a  represents  its  descent,  the  form  of  the  ^  indicates  the  central 
point  to  which  it  tended;  the  word  Aj  signifies  infirmity;  it  is  also  the  name  of  the  first  letter  {th)  in  the 
word  JJu  {the  material  body),^l  have  given  the  sense  of  the  verse  as  I  understand  it;  but  it  may  most 
likely  contain  some  mystic  allusions  above  my  comprehension. 

(30)  He  means  the  world,  "which  is  a  place  of  desolation. 

(31)  The  tattered  vest  of  the  soul,  or  the  body  destroyed  by  death,  is  not  mended  till  the  day  of  resurrec- 
tion ;  and^^eC  the  soul  is  in  heaven  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  knowledge. 

(32)  He  means  probably  the  world ;  see  the  preceding  piece  on  the  soul. 

(33)  Or  remedy;  the  book  so  called. 

(34)  Or  preeervative ;  another  work  of  Avicena's. 
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AL-HUSAIN  IBN  AD-DAHHAK  AL-KHALI. 

The  poet  Abu  Ati  al-Husain  Ibn  ad*-Dahhak  Ibn  Yasir,  generally  known  by  ihe 
appellation  of  al-Khali  (ihe  libertine),  was  born  at  Basra ;  he  descended  from 
a  native  of  Khorasan,  who  was  an  enfraochised  slave  to  Salman  Ibn  Rabia  al- 
Bahili,  one  of  the  companions  of  Muhammad.  This  author  had  a  natural  talent 
for  pleasantry^  but  he  composed  equally  well  in  all  the  different  styles  of  poetry. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  khalifs,  and  enjoyed  their  intimacy  to  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  poet,  with  the  exception  of  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  an- 
Nadim  al-Mausili,  and  even  by  him  he  was  hardly  surpassed  in  favour.  The  first 
of  the  khalifs  whom  he  frequented  was  Muhammad  al-Amin,  son  of  Hardn  ar^ 
Rashid,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  the  19Sth  year  of  the  Hijra  (A.  D. 
81 3-4),  which  was  also  the  year  of  al-Amin's  death ;  he  then  attached  himself  to 
the  succeeding  khalifs,  and  continued  to  be  a  favourite  with  them  till  the  reign 
of  al-Mustain.  He  was  an  able  poet  of  the  first  class,  and  had  some  diverting 
adventures  with  Abu  Nuwas  al-Hakami.  The  surname  of  al-Khali  was  given 
to  him  for  his  gay  and  licentious  humour  (khaldat).  Mention  is  made  of  him 
by  Ibn  al-Munajjim  in  the  work  called  al-Kitdb  al-Bdrij  and  by  Abu  M-Faraj 
al-Ispahani  in  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdni;  both  these  writers  quote  some  fine  pas- 
sages from  his  poetry,  out  of  which  we  select  the  following  lines : 

Join  thy  cheek  to  mine,  and  thou  wilt  then  understand  a  novel  idea  which  per- 
plexes intelligence:  the  vernal  roses  on  thy  cheeks  render  them  a  garden,  and  tears  228 
reader  mine  a  lake. 

By  the  same : 

0  thou  whose  looks  are  magic  and  whose  lips  are  wine  t  thou  i^ert  a  tyrant  to  me ; 
and,  when  my  patience  was  overcome.  I  revealed  to  the  world  that  thou  wert  the  ob- 
ject of  my  love.  It  is  however  right  that  the  veil  which  conceals  thee  should  be  torn 
away;  for  if  people  blame  my  fondness,  thy  face  will  be  my  excuse. 

By  the  same  : 

1  swear  by  my  love  for  thee,  that  I  will  not  turn  away  my  face,  to  conceal  my  tears. 
Grief,  however  painful,  is  allayed  by  weeping.  My  heart,  through  love  for  thee,  is  too 
enfeebled  to  be  broken .  The  violence  of  my  malady  hath  left  no  room  in  me  for 
dckness. 
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It  is  staled  in  the  Kitdb  al-Jghdmihdii  Abul-Abbas  Thalab,  the  grammarian, 
[see  his  Hfe^  p^g^  83,)  in  reciting  the  preceding  verses,  attributed  them  to 
al-Khali,  observing  that  there  was  not  then  a  person  in  existence  capable  of 
expressing  the  thought  so  well. — By  the  same  : 

Since  you  have  been  unfaithful  during  my  absence,  why  act  as  the  maid  who,  though 
sincere  in  her  attachment,  treats  her  lover  with  affected  scorn?  Love  me,  and* then 
trifle  with  my  affections  |  or  else  reject  me,  and  then  act  as  one  who  loves^me  not. 

One  of  his  kasidas  contains  this  line  : 

What  a  happy  time  (1)  was  that  in  which  I  never  spent  a  night  without  expecting 
from  my  beloved  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise  (to  %mt  me). 

This  poet  died  A.  H.  250  (A.  D.  864),  having  nearly  attained  his  hundredth 
year:  the  Khatib  says,  in  his  history  of  Baghdad,  that  he  was  born  A.  H.  162 
(A.D.  778-9). 

(1)  Literally :  May  God  shed  his  blessings  on  the  time. 
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Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Mu- 
hammad  Ibn  al-Hajjaj,  the  kdtib  and  poet,  was  noted  for  the  licentiousness, 
humour,  and  gaiety  (1)  of  his  poetical  productions.  In  this  branch  he  was 
without  a  rival,  and  he  had  no  predecessor  in  the  style  of  composition  which  he 
cultivated,  embellished  as  it  was  by  the  beauty  of  the  expressions  and  the  easy 
turn  of  the  verses.  He  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  khalif  al-Mamun,  the  emirs, 
vizirs,  and  men  of  rank ;  the  collection  of  his  poetical  works  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  generally  found  in  ten  volumes.  The  prevailing  character  of  his  writings  is 
gaiety,  but  some  good  pieces  of  a  grave  cast  have  been  composed  by  him.  He 
was  for  some  time  muhtasib  or  police-magistrate  (2)  at  Baghdad,  and  was  super- 
seded, it  is  said,  by  Abii  Said  al-Istakhri,  the  Shafite  doctor.  His  ghnzalsy  or 
amatory  pieces,  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  insert  any  of  them 
here.     As  a  poet,  he  has  been  put  on  a  rank  with  Amro  '1-Kais,  for  each  of  them 
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introduced  an  original  species  of  composition,  and,  in  the  intervening  time,  none 

existed  to  equal  them.     The  following  verses  are  a  good  specimen  of  bis  graver 

style : 

Awake,  my  two  friends  (3]»  from  your  slumber!  slumber  degrades  the  mind  of  the  SS9 
sage  and  ingenious.  There  are  the  Milky  Way  and  the  Pleiades;  it  is  like  a  rivulet 
flowing  through  a  garden  of  lilies.  I  perceive  the  zephyr  ((•)  arriving  as  the  shades 
of  night  withdraw;  why  then  should  the  wine-cup  not  arrive  when  darkness  retires? 
Arise,  and  pour  me  out  a  Grecian  liquor  drawn  from  a  cask  which  has  not  been 
touched  since  the  days  of  the  Cssar  1 — a  pure  liquor  of  which  the  powerful  effect  gives 
death  to  the  reason  and  life  to  the  heart. 

By  the  same : 

People  said  (to  me);  '^You  pay  constant  court  to  Hamd,  and  neglect  the  other 
**  princes."  And  I  answered  in  the  words  of  a  poet  who^  long  before  my  time,  has 
well  expressed  my  thought  (5) :  The  bird  aiighU  where  it  can  pick  up  the  grainy  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  generous  are  visited  (by  the  needy). 

The  verse  which  he  here  inserts  was  composed  by  Bashshar  Ibn  Burd. — Ibn 
aUHajjaj  died  on  Tuesday,  27th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  391  (May,  A.  D. 
1001),  at  the  town  of  an-Nil,  whence  his  body  was  transported  to  Baghdad. 
He  was  interred  near  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  Musa  Ibn  Jaafar^  and  he  had  di- 
rected by  his  will  that  he  should  be  buried  at  the  feet  of  that  imam,  and  that 
the  following  words  should  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb :  ^nd  their  dog  lay  with 
his  fore  legs  stretched  forth  at  the  entrance  of  the  cai^e  (6).  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  among  the  Shiites,  and  after  his  death,  he  appeared  in  a 
dream  to  one  of  his  companions,  and  recited  these  lines  on  being  asked  what 
was  his  state  in  the  other  world  : 

the  evil  cast  of  my  religious  principles  ruined  the  excellence  of  my  poetry;  my 
Lord  was  displeased  that  I  reviled  the  companions  of  his  Prophet  (7) . 

The  sharif  ^T'Kidk  deplored  his  death  in  a  kasida  containing  this  passage: 

They  brought  tidings  of  his  death  when  1  had  still  good  hopes ;  how  excellent  was 
he  whose  death  was  announced  by  these  two  harbingers  (8).  He  was  my  foster-bro- 
ther by  friendship,  and  he  possessed  a  portion  of  my  heart  as  if  he  were  really  my  fos- 
ter-brother (9) .  I  did  not  think  that  time  could  blunt  the  edge  of  that  [cutting)  tongue. 
I  weep  for  thee  and  for  those  verses,  fugitives  throughout  the  world,  in  which  the 
words  give  immortality  to  the  thoughts.  Let  time  itself  long  deplore  thy  loss,  for  by 
thee  was  enlivened  the  spirit  of  [thy)  time. 

An-Nil  is  a  town  on  the  Euphrates,  between  Baghdad  and  Ki^fa;  it  has  pro- 
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duced  a  number  of  learned  and  of  eminent  men.  This  place  o^es  its  origin  to 
a  canal  excavated  by  al-Hajjaj.  Ibn  Yusuf  from  the  Euphrates  to  this  spot, 
and  called  by  him  an-Nfl  [the  Nile)  after  the  river  of  Egypt.  Thfere  were 
numerous  villages  on  its  banks. 

(1)  The  words  ,4x^  and  J)^  resemble  each  other  in  their  primitire  and  secondary  significations :  the 
primitive  is  leanness,  and  the  secondary  gaiety. 
{%)  See  page  375,  note  (4). 

(3)  See  page  115,  note  (1). 

(4)  The  zephyr,  literally  the  east  wind;  it  is  highly  celebrated  by  Arabian  poets  for  its  mildness. 

(5)  Literally:  V^ho  obuined  (that  is,  who  attained)  the  thought. 

(6)  Koran,  surat  18,  verse  17.    He  compares  himself  to  the  dog  of  the  seven  sleepers;  the  Moslims  believe 
that  this  faithful  dog  was  admitted  into  paradise  with  his  masters. 

(7)  It  was  quite  natural,  however,  for  a  Shtite  to  revile  those  companions  of  Muhammad  who  abandoned 
and  betrayed  Ali. 

(8)  See  page  115,  note  (1). 

(9)  Literally:  Foster-brother  by  millK. 


AL-WAZIR  AL-MAGHRIBI. 


Abu  'l-Kasim  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Yusuf  Ibn  Bahr  Ibn  Bahram  Ibn  al-Marzuban  Ibn  Mahan  Ibn  Badan  Itm  Sasan 
Ibn  al-Harun  Ibn  Balash  Ibn  Jamas  Ibn  Firuz  Ibn  Yezdegerd  Ibn  Bahram  Gur; 
(such  is  the  genealogy  of  the  person  generally)  known  by  the  appellation  of  al- 
250  Wazir  al-Maghribi  {the  Maghribiie  vizir).  I  have  heard  it  said  by  many  per- 
sons 6f  erudition,  that  AbA  Ali  Harun  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  al*Awariji  (1),  he  in 
whose  honour  al-M utanabbi  composed  the  kasida  beginning  thus : 

Maiden !  the  watchmen  well  know  that  thou  canst  not  visit  me  by  night,  for  where 
ever  thou  art,  in  the  darkness,  light  is  there  (2). 

(  These  persons,  I  say,  pretend)  that  this  Abu  Ali  was  his  maternal  uncle^ 
but  oh  ^examination,  I  discovered  that  he  was  a  maternal  uncle  to  al-Waar  al- 
Maghribi's  father.  As  for  al-Wazir  aUMaghribi,  he  himself  mentions,  in  his 
Adah  aUKhawdss  (Instruction  for  those  intimate  with  princes)^  that  his  mother 
was  daughter  to  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Jaafar  an*Nomlini,  and  that  the 
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al-Awariji  aboveHnentioned  died  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  344 
(September,  A.  D.  995). — Al-Wazir  al-Maghribi  is  the  author  of  a  diwdn  con- 
taining pieces  in  verse  and  prose ;  he  composed  also  an  abridgment  of  the  Isldh 
aUMantik  (3);  the  Kitdh  aUInds  {^familiar  discourses)^  a  small  bul  very  in- 
structive work,  and  a  proof  of  the  extensive  information  of  its  author;  the  jidab 
al^Khawdss  ;  the  Kitah  aU-Mathur  fi  Mulah  al-Khudur  (4),  etc.     1  read  the 
following  passage  in  a  collection  of  divers  pieces:  ** These  words  were  found 
^  written  in  the  handwriting  of  al-Wazir  al-Maghribi's  father ;  on  the  cover  of 
'  the  abridgment  of  the  Isldh  al^Mantik:  *He  (my  son)  (may  God  preserve  him 
^  ^  and  enable  him  to  attain  the  rank  of  the  Saints !)  was  born  at  first  dawn  of 
^  '  day,  on  Sunday,  J3th  Zu  'l-Hijja,  A.  H.  370  (June,  A.D.  981).     He  learned 

*  '  by  heart  the  Koran,  a  number  of  grammatical  and  philological  text-books 
* '  without  the  comments,  and  about  fifteen  thousand  verses  selected  from 
'  *  the  compositions  of  the  ancient  Arabic  poefs.  He  composed  poetry,  was 
^  ^  skilled  in  prose-writing,    and  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  pen- 

*  *  manship,  in  the  calculation  of  nativities,  and  in  algebra^  with  other  accom- 
'  *  plishments  of  which  even  an  inferior  portion  would  suffice  for  any  kdtib; 

*  ^  and  all  this  was  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year.  He  abridged 
'  '  this  work  with  superior  judgment;  having  given  every  explanation  con- 
'  *  tained  in  it,  and  not  omitting  a  single  word  (of  (hose  which  are  therein  ex^ 

*  *  plained) ;  he  changed  also  the  order  of  the  chapters  as  far  as  was  necessary 
^  '  to  suit  the  plan  of  his  abridgment,  and  classed  the  matters  under  their  pro- 
^  ^  per  heads.  When  he  h^d  finished  his  abridgment,  I  proposed  to  him 
'  ^  that  he  should  put  it  into  verse,  and  he  accordingly  began  that  undertaking 
^  ^  and  composed  a  number  of  sheets  in  a  single  night.     All  this  was  before 

*  Hhe  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year;  and  I  beseech  Almighty  God 'to 

*  *  spare  him  and  to  prolong  his  health.'  " — The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
vizir's  poetry : 

Whilst  the  camels  were  saddling  for  their  journey,  I  said  to  my  mistress:  ''Prepare 
"  all  your  firmness  to  support  my  absence.  I  shall  spend,  with  unconcern,  the  best 
'*  of  my  youth  and  renounce  the  pursuit  of  rank  and  fortune.  Is  it  not  a  smous  loss 
''  that  our  days  should  pass  away  without  profit,  and  yet  be  reckoned  as  a  portion  of 
'*  our  lives?" 

By  the  same: 
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I  look  on  man  in  this  world  as  a  shepherd  by  whom  every  pastnre-gronnd  is  rejected, 
and  who  at  last  finds  none  to  feed  his  flock.  Here  is  water,  but  no  herbage;  there, 
herbage,  but  no  water ;  and  where  thou  seest  water  and  herbage,  that  is  the  haunt  of 
beasts  of  prey. 

On  a  handsome  youth  whose  hair  was  cut  off  : 

They  cut  off  his  hair  to  render  him  ugly ;  jealous  as  they  were  (to  save  him  from 
being  admired).  [In  face)  he  was  a  morning  covered  by  the  dark  night  [of  his  hair] ; 
they  dispelled  the  night,  but  left  him  the  morning. 

251      By  the  same  : 

I  shall  relate  to  you  my  adventure,  and  adventures  are  of  various  kinds— I  one  night 
changed  my  bed  and  was  abandoned  by  repose;  tell  me  then  how  I  shall  be  on  the 
first  night  which  I  pass  in  the  grave? 

On  the  birth  of  Abu  Yahya  Abd  al-Hamid,  the  son  of  al-Wazir  al-Maghribi,  the 
following  lines  were  addressed  to  the  father  by  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ahmad,  chief  of  the  army-office  at  Cairo : 

In  him  appears  an  omen  of  which  the  meaning  cannot  escape  the  learned  and  intelli- 
gent:  seeing  that  the  child's  grandfather  (jadd)  was  Ali,  I  said :  the  fortune  [jadd]  of 
the  child  shall  be  exalted  (alt.) 

This  vizir  was  a  man  of  great  shrewdness  and  abilities.  When  his  father,  un- 
cle, and  two  brothers  were  put  to  death  by  al-Hakim,  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  (5), 
he  fled  to  Ramla  and  joined  Hassan  Ibn  Mufrij  Ibn  Daghfal  Ibn  al-Jarrah  of  the 
tribe  of  Tai^who,  assisted  by  his  sons  and  cousins, had  seized  on  that  city;  these 
he  succeeded  in  inspiring  with  hostile  designs  against  al-Hakim.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Hijaz  and  excited  the  ambition  of  the  governor  of  Mekka,  giving  him 
hopes  of  overthrowing  al-Hakim  and  conquering  Egypt.  These  intrigues  gave 
great  uneasiness  to  the  prince  of  Egypt  and  awoke  his  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  his  empire.  It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  the  conduct  of  al-Hakim 
under  these  circumstances,  but  the  result  was,  that,  by  a  large  donation  of  money, 
he  gained  over  the  family  of  al-Jarrah,  who  had  already,  by  the  management  of 
the  vizir,  drawn  to  Ramla  Abu  '1-Futuh  al-Hasan  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Alawi  (6),  the 
sovereign  of  Mekka,  and  proclaimed  him  khalif  under  the  title  of  ar-Rashid. 
By  his  unremitting  efforts,  al-Hakim  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  family  of 
al-Jarrah;  and  Abilk  '1-Futi^h,  being  frustrated  in  his  projects,  fled  to  Mekka, 
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whilst  the  vizir,  to  avoid  al-Hakim's  vengeance,  retired  to  Irak  and  broke  off 
his  intercourse  with  the  Jarrah  family.     Al-Wazir  al-Maghribi  then  visited  the 
vizir  Fakhr  al-Mulk  Abu  Ghalib  Ibn  Khalf  (7);  but  the  khalif  al-Kadir  BiUah, 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  circumstance^  and  suspecting  that  he  had 
come  to  plot  against  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  wrote  to  Fakhr  al-Mulk,  ordering 
him  to  expel  al-Wazir  al-Maghribi  from  the  states  of  the  klialifat-     Fakhr  al- 
Mulk  did  not,  however,  withdraw  bis  support  from  al-Maghribi,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  him  al-Kadir's  indulgence.     Happening  afterwards  to 
go  down  from  Baghdad  to  Wasit,  he  look  al-Wazir  al-Maghribi  in  his  suite  ; 
during  his  stay  at  Wasit,  he  treated  his  guest  with  every  attention,  and  did  not 
discontinue  his  protection  till  he  himself  was  put  to  death,     Al-Wazir  al- 
Maghribi  then  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  khalif  al-Kadir  Billah  and  dtsculpate 
himself  from  the  imputations  cast  upon  him;  in  this  he  succeeded  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  he  returned  to  Baghdad.     Having  made  a  short  stay  in  that  city,  he 
proceeded  to  Mosul,  where  he  was  chosen  by  Abii  1-MunS  Kirwash  Motamid  , 
ad-Da wlat,  prince  of  the  Okailite  dynasty  (8),  to  fill  tbe  place  of  secretary  of 
slate,  which  had  liecome  vacant  by  the  death  of  Aba  'UHasan  Ibn  Abi  'l-Wazir, 
He  afterwards  directed  his  intrigues  to  obtain  the  post  of  vizir  under  tlie  Daile- 
raite  sovereign  Musharraf  ad-Dawlat  (9),  and  he  did  not  cease  his  machinations 
until  that  prince  arrested  his  vizir  Muwaiyad  al-Mulk  Abu  Ali.     Al-Maghrihi 
then  received  a  letter  from  Musharraf  ad-Dawlatj  by  which  he  was  invited  to 
leave  Mosul  and  come  to  court  j  [he  in  consequence  proceeded  to  Baghdad^ 
where  Musharraf  ad-Dawiat  was  emir  al-Umara,)  and  was  installed  in  the 
vizirat,  but  did  not  receive  either  the  title  of  honour  or  the  pelisse,  neither  was 
he  allowed  to  discontinue  wearing  the  durrda  (lO),     He  continued  to  fill  this 
olTice  till  circumstances  obliged  Musharraf   ad-Dawiat  to  quit  Baghdad  (H),   ^ 
when  they  both  went  to  Awana  (12)  and  stopped  with  Abu  Sanan  Gharib  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn   Makn  (13).     Whilst  things  were  in  this  state,  al-Wazir  al- 
-Maghribi was  induced  to  quit  the  service  of  Musharraf  ad-Dawlal  by  his  appre- 
hension of  that  prince's  dissatisfaction,  and  he  went  to  reside  with  Abu  *1-Muni 
Kirwfish  at  Mosul.     About  this  period^  the  dislike  which  al-Kadir  had  borne  5252 
towards  him  was  again  excited,  and  the  letters  written  (hf  that  khalif)  to  Kir* 
wash  and  Gharib  respecting  him,  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  his      * 
protector.     He  then  went  to  Abu  Nasr  {JImiad)  Ibn  Marwan  (44j  at  Maiya- 
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(arikin,  and  during  the  r^st  of  his  life,  he  remained  with  him  as  a  gaest. 
But  according  to  another  account,  when  he  proceeded  to  Diar  Bakr,  he  be- 
came vizir  to  Ahmad  Ibn  Marwan,  the  sultan  of  that  province,  and  died 
in  office  the  13th  Ramadan,  A.  H.  418  (October,  A.  D.  1027).  Some  say 
that  his  death  happened  A28:  but  the  first  statement  is  more  correct.  He  died 
at  Maiyafarikin,  and  his  body  was  transported  to  Kufa  in  pursuance  of  an 
injunction  contained  in  his  will.  There  is  an  anecdote  on  this  subject  which  is 
too  long  to  be  related  here  (15).  He  was  interred  in  a  tomb  near  the  chapel  of 
Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib;  and  on  it  the  following  verses  were  inscribed  by  his  own 
directions : 

I  had  long  Iravelled  in  the  path  of  error  and  ignorance ;  it  was  time  for  me  to  arrive 
at  my  journey's  end.  I  have  repented  of  all  my  sins,  and  this  last  part  of  my  con- 
duct may  perhaps  efihce  the  former.  After  five  and  forty  years,  I  had  hoped  for  a 
longer  respite,  did  I  not  know  that  my  creditor  is  generous. 

His  son,  his  uncle,  and  his  two  brothers  were  put  to  death  on  the  3rd  of  Zu 
'1-Kaada,  A.  H.  400  (June,  A.  D.  1010).— I  have  read  in  some  compilation  that 
he  was  not  a  native  of  Maghrib  [Maghribi),  but  that  one  of  his  ancestors,  Abu  '1- 
Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad,  filled  a  place  under  government  in  that  part  of  Bagh- 
dad which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tigris  (in  Karkh) ;  and  he  was  named 
al-Maghribi  (the  Western)  for  that  reason :  this  title  then  continued  to  be  given 
to  his  descendants.  *  I  have  also  heard  a  great  number  of  persons  make  the  same 
observation,  but  I  since  found  the  following  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  composed  by  the  vizir,  and  entitled  jidab  al-Khawdss  :  ^^  Al-Mutanabbi, 
*'  the  poet  whom  our  brothers  of  Maghrib  call  al-Mutanabbih  (the  wide  awake), 
**  says  with  elegance: 

'  When  Time  was  in  his  youth,  his  children  came  and  he  made  them  happy,  but  we 
*  came  to  him  in  his  old  age.'  " 

This  seems  to  prove  that  he  was  in  reality  a  native  of  Maghrib.  Further  on, 
when  speaking  of  an-Nabigha  al-Jaadi  (1 6)  and  his  poetry,  he  makes  use  of  the 
very  same  expression,  when  quoting  this  verse  of  al-Mutanabbi's : 

In  my  body  is  a  soul  which  has  not,  like  it,  become  decrepit ;  although  grayness  has 
rained  (the  dark  honours)  of  my  face. 

His  genealogy,  as  givett  at  the  commencement  of  this  notice,  was  taken  by 
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me  from  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Abu  '1-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  Munjib  Ibn  Sulai- 
man  al-Misri,  surnamed  Ibn  as-Sirafi,  who  mentions  that  he  copied  it  from 
the  handwriting  of  the  vizir  himself. 

(1)  The  kdtih  Abd  Ali  Hardn  Urn  Abd  al-Azlz  al-AwAriji  (th9  book-keeper)  died  A.  H.  364  (A.  D. 
975),  aged  66  years.  He  wag  receiver  of  the  land-tax  in  some  important  districts.  A  written  collection  of 
the  traditions  was  made  bj  him.  He  frequented  the  society  of  the  S6fis  and  of  al-HalUj,  but  on  discoYering 
the  real  religious  opinions  of  the  latter,  he  informed  the  Yizir  Ali  Ibn  Isa  and  Abd  Bakr  Ibn  MujAhid  {of  hii 
pernicious  do<;rWn«f).— (Ad-Dahabi's  Tdrikh  at-hldm.) 

(2)  That  is:  Bj^  thy  presence,  thou  turnest  darkness  into  light,  and  thou  wilt  then  be  surely  discovered. 

(3)  According  to  Hajji  Khalifa,  this  philological  work  was  composed  by  Abd  Hanlfa  Ahmad  Ibn  BAwdd 
ad-Bainauri,  who  died  A.  H.  290  (A.  B.  903). 

(4)  This  title  signifies  literally.  The  mefnorahle,  treating  of  eurtain-aneedotes.  Probably  a  philological 
work :  as  fair  ladies  are  always  concealed  by  a  curtain  or  a  veil,  so  the  beauties  of  Arabic  style  are  hidden 
under  the  veil  of  allusion. 

(5)  See  M.  de  Sacy's  Expoei  de  VhiHoiredes  DruMSi,  torn.  I.  page  350. 

(6)  He  returned  to  Mekka  and,  having  made  his  submission  to  al-HAkim,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  govern- 
ment, and  died  there  A.  H.  430  (A.  B.  103B-9),  the  forty-sixth  year  ofhis  administration. —Ibn  Khalddn, 
MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Boi,  No.  d'entrte,  2402  C,  fol.  44.) 

(7)  Abd  Gh&lib  Fakhr  al-Mulk  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Khalf  was  vizir  to  the  Bailemite  prince  BahA  ad- 
Bawlat  and  to  his  son  SultAn  ad-BiwUt.  His  talents,  liberality,  and  noble  diaracter  entitled  him  to  be 
considered  as  the  greatest  vizir  who  ever  served  the  Buwaih  dynasty,  with  the  exception  of  Abd  '1-Fadl  Ibn 
al- Amtd  and  the  SlJiib  Ibn  Abb&d.  His  father  was  «  moneyn^hanger,  and  he  himself  underwent  many  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  before  he  was  raised  to  the  vizirat.  He  was  put  to  death  A.  H.  407  (A.  B.  1016-7)  by  his 
sovereign  SultAn  ad-Bawlat,  for  some  reason  or  other  v,^^^,.^;  (Al-YAfi's  Mirdt ;  Abd  'l-MahAsin's  an- 
NuiUMi  a%'Zdhira.)—thn  al-Athtr  says  in  his  Kdmil :  In  the  year  412  the  kkotba  was  said  throughout  Irak 
with  the  Bobstitution  of  Musharraf  ad-Bawlat's  name  for  Sultan  ad-Bawlat's.  The  Bailemite  troops  (in  the 
service  of  the  latter)  then  obtained  permission  from  Musharrif  ad-Bawlat  to  return  to  their  homes  in  Khu- 
zestAn.  He  ordered  his  vizir  Abd  Gh&lib  to  accompany  them ;  but  on  arriving  at  al-AhwAz,  they  murdered 
him.— I  should  suppose  this  not  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  preceding. 

(8)  Kirwash  Ibn  al-Makallad  Ibo  at-Muaaiyib  succeeded  his  father  as  sovereign  of  Mosul*  A.  H.  391  (A.  B. 
1000-1).  He  died  A.  H.  444  (A.  B.  1082-3).  His  history  may  be  traced  in  Abd  %fedh ;  torn.  II.  p.  605. 
and  tom.  III.  pp.  5,  51,  53,  141.— For  the  pronunciation  of  his  name,  I  have  followed  the  MS.  of  Ibn  al- 
Athtr;  it  is  found  written  with  the  vowel  points  in  vol.  III.  fol.  24.  Ibn  Khalddn  has  a  long  chapter  on 
the  history  of  the  Okailite  dynasty.-^ (MS.  No.  2402  C,  fol.  116  verae.) 

(9)  See  Price's  Betroepeet,  vol.  II.  p.  269,  and  Abd'l-FedA^s  Ann4k,iom.  IIL  pp.  51,  65,  69. 

(10)  According  to  al-MakrIzi,  the  BurrAa  was  a  sort  of  vest  in  woollen  cloth  worn  by  vizirs  (Chreitoma" 
tkie,  1. 1,  p.  125).    I  do  not  understand,  however,  why  al-Maghribi  was  obliged  to  wear  it  constantly. 

(11)  He  left  Baghdad  through  apprehenaion  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Turkish  itoopt,  to  whom  large  ar- 
rears of  pf  y  w0re  owing. 

(12)  Aw&na  lagr  at  ten  parasangs  from  Baghdad,  higher  np  the  river.— (ilfardsifi.) 

(13)  ibn  Mdkn ;  such  is  the  orthography  o^  the  M8S.  and  of  Ibn  al-Athtr  in  the  JTdmK.  Mention  is  made 
of  this  emir  by  Abd  '1-Fed&  in  his  Annals,  A.  H.  411. 
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(14)  His  life,  p.  157  of  this  Tolame. 

(15)  When  al-Waztr  al-Maghribi  felt  that  his  death  was  ineYitable,  he  wrote  to  all  the  emirs  and  chiefs  of 
his  acquaintance  who  were  {living)  between  Mai  jaf&rikln  and  Kdfa.  In  these  letters,  he  informed  them  that 
one  of  his  concubines  had  died,  and  that  he  intended  sending  the  cofQn  to  the  chapel  of  Ali ;  he  therefore 
asked  their  protection  for  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  bod  j,  and  desired  them,  on  no  account,  to  stop  it 
or  the  escort.  When  he  expired,  his  people  proceeded  with  his  bodj  to  the  place  of  burial;  the  emirs 
thought  that  it  was  the  bodj  of  the  concubine,  and  none  attempted  to  stop  it  on  its  progress.  The  truth  was 
not  discovered  till  after  his  interment.  — (I&n  alAtMr,) 

(16)  Hass&n  Ibn  Kals,  a  descendant  of  Aamir  Ibn  SAsA,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Jaad  Ibn  KAab«  and  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  of  an-N&bigha  al-Jaadi,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrafed  of  the  poets  contemporary 
with  Muhammad.  He  was  born  before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism,  to  which  he  became  a  convert,  and 
was  a  devoted  partisan  to  Ali  Ibn  Abi  TAlib,  on  whose  side  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Siffln.  He  died  during 
the  period  in  which  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair,  the  anti-khalif,  ruled  at  Mekka.  It  is  to  his  songs  that  he  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  reputation.  He  did  not  give  any  proofs  of  possessing  a  talent  for  poetry,  till  after 
his  thirtieth  year,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  received  the  surname  of  an-NAbi'gha.  (See  Chreitoma' 
thie,  tom.  II.  p.  410.)  -  {EiSuyikH;  Shark  Shawdhid  al-Mughni,  MS.  No.  1238,  fol.  133.) 
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Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Khalawaih,  the  grammarian  and 
philologer,  was  a  native  of  Hamadan,  but  [when  still  a  jrouth)  he  went  to  Bagh- 
dad and  frequented  some  of  the  eminent  scholars  who  then  inhabited  that  city. 
Among  the  number  were  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al-Anbari,  Ibn  Mujahid  al-Mukri,  Abu 
Omar  az-Zahid  and  Ibn  Duraid.  He  also  learned  the  readings  of  the  Koran 
from  Abu  Said  as-Sirafi,  and  having  removed  to  Syria,  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  Aleppo.  He  then  became  unrivalled  by  his  acquirements  in  «very  branch  of 
literature;  {students)  journeyed  to  him  from  all  countries,  and  the  members  of 
the  Hamdan  family  {which  then  reigned  at  Aleppo)^  treated  him  with  honour, 
studied  under  his  direction,  and  profited  by  his  tuition.  It  was  he  who  related 
the  following  {well  known)  anecdote :  *'I  one  day  went  to  see  Saif  ad-Dawlat 
**  Ibn  Hamdan,  and  when  I  stood  up  before  him  {after  mahing  my  salutation)^ 
^'  he  said  to  me :  Sit  down,  making  use  of  the  word  ukod^  and  not  ujlos :  from 
^^  this  I  perceived  that  he  was  an  amateur  of  philological  studies  (1),  and  well 
*y  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  desert  Arabs."  Ibn 
355  Khalawaih  made  this  observation  because  philologers  consider  it  preferable  to 
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say  ukod  to  a  person  who  is  slanding  up,  and  ujlos  to  a  person  who  is  lying 
down  or  making  a  prostration  (2);  and  some  of  the  learned  give  the  following 
reason  for  making  the  distinction :  the  verb  kaad  implies  the  idea  of  passing 
from  up  to  down  (and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a  person  deprived  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs  is  called  mukdd  {$eated^\h\x\.  ihe  xerhjalas  denotes  the  action  of 
passing  from  down  to  up,  (for  which  reason  it  is  that  the  high  land  of  Najd  is 
called  al-Jalsd  {the  seated  up),  and  that  they  say  of  a  person  who  goes  to  that 
country:  He  is  a  jalis  (sitter  up)y  or  that  he  jalas  [sits  up).  It  is  thus  ihat 
Marwan  Ibn  al-Hakam,  when  governor  of  Medina,  addressed  the  poet  al-Faraz- 
dak  in  these  terms  : 

Say  to  the  idiot  al-Farazdak  (3) :  Proceed  to  Najd  (Ujlos)  if  you  obey  not  my  orders. 

This  is  taken  from  a  piece  of  verse  relative  to  which  a  long  anecdote  is  re- 
lated (4). — ^The  foregoing  observations  are  not  here  in  their  proper  place,  but 
discourse  will  run  into  digression. — Ibn  Khalawaih  is  author  of  a  large  philoloK 
gical  work,  entitled  Kitdb  lais  (the  book  o/'\a\s  (non  est) ),  which  is  a  proof  of 
his  vast  erudition;  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  drawn  up  in  this  man- 
ner :  In  the  language  of  the  pure  Arabic  race  there  is  not  {lais)  such  and  such 
an  expression^  etc.;  whence  its  name.  He  composed  also  a  little  book  which 
he  called  al^Aal  (5),  and  in  the  beginning  of  it  he  says :  The  Aal  is  of  twenty- 
five  divisions  [or  sorts).  This  treatise  is  composed  with  no  inferior  talent.  He 
mentions  in  it  the  twelve  imams,  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death,  and  the 
names  of  their  mothers ;  what  induced  him  to  speak  of  them  was,  that  in  de- 
scribing the  different  sorts  of  Aal  {or  mirage) ,  he  came  to  speak  of  the  Aal 
{or  family)  of  Muhammad,  the  Banu  Hashim.  His  other  works  are  the  Kitdh 
al'Ishtikdk  (book  qfderii^ations),  the  Kitdb  aUJoml  fi  ^n-Nahwi  (the  gramma-- 
tical  summary)^  a  treatise  on  the  readings  of  the  Koran,  the  parsing  of  thirty 
surats  of  the  Koran,  the  Kitdb  al~Aziz  (6),  a  treatise  on  the  short  and  the  long 
final  elify  another  on  the  two  genders,  one  on  the  different  kinds  of  elif  a 
commentary  on  Ibn  Duraid's  poem  the  Maksiira;  a  work  [containing  pieces 
descripiii^e)  of  the  lion,  etc.  Ibn  Khalawaih  had  some  conferences  and  discus- 
sions with  al-Mutanabbi  at  the  court  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  and  were  I  not  desirous 
of  avoiding  prolixity,  I  should  give  an  account  of  them.     He  composed  $ome 
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good  poetry,  and  the  following  verses  were  written  by  him,  a$  it  appears  by  ath« 
Tha&libi's  statement  in  the  Yatima: 

If  the  president  of  an  assembly  be  not  a  man  of  family,  he  whom  the  assembly  have 
chosen  for  president  is  good  for  nothing.  How  often  has  it  been  said  to  me:  '<  Why 
*'  do  I  see  thee  on  foot?"    And  I  replied :  *'  Because  you  are  on  horseback." 

IbnKhalawaihdied  at  Aleppo,  A.  H.  370  (A.  D.  980-1). 


(1)  Literally:  I  was  aware  of  his  atUchment  to  the  fringe  [pfth9  robe)  of  philology. 

^2)  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  yerb  jutS  ftaad  signifies  to  iit  down,  and  ^Jla.  io/os.  io  tit  up. 
This  distinction  is  now  neglected  in  common  discoarse. 

(3)  Literally  t  Say  to  aUFarazdak,  (and  folly  is  as  hateful  as  its  name).  The  expression  between  paren- 
theses was  used  by  the  ancients  to  denote  that  the  person  of  whom  they  were  speaking  was  a  blockhead.  The 
poet  an-N&bigha  ad-DubyAni  has  used  it  in  this  sense  at  the  commencement  of  his  fifth  ikatMa.— (See  YCksuf 
as-Shantmari*s  Commentary  on  the  Diwdn  of  the  six  Po$tt;  MS.  of  the  Bib,  du  Boi,) 

(A)  This  anecdote  is  given  by  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  in  his  life  of  al^Furaidak,  Journal  Atiaiique,  t.  XIU. 
pp.  516, 517,  and  518.  The  verse  mentioned  here  by  Ibn  KhallikAn  was  composed  by  HarwAn  in  answer  to 
that  recited  by  the  poet,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  page  518  of  that  periodical.  Ibn  KhallikAn  has  omitted 
the  next  verse  of  the  piece  composed  by  Marw&n,  «nd  I  give  it  here  after  the  Kitdb  nl^Agkdni : 

**  Qait  Medina;  it  if  for  thee  a  forbidden  city,  and  go  to  Mekka  or  Jerusalem." 

(5)  This  word  signifies  ftmily,  and  mirage.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  meaning  is  here  iiw 
tended. 

(6)  This  work  is  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa. 


ABU  ALI  'L-GHASSAM. 


Abu  Ali  al-Husain  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Ghassani  (descended  from 
the  tribe  of  Ghassdn)  al-Jaiyani  {a  natwe  ofJaen  in  Spain)  was  a  traditionist 
t)r  the  first  authority  and  a  philologer.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Tdkytd  al- 
Muhmal  {fixation  of  doubtful  orthographies),  a  book  in  which  he  gives  th^ 
right  spelling  of  all  the  names  of  Traditionists  cited  in  the  Sihdh  of  al-Bokhari 
and  that  of  Muslim,  when  these  names  are  liable  to  be  pronounced  erroneously : 
in  this  work,  which  forms  two  volumes,  he  has  treated  the  subject  with  no  infe- 
rior talent.     He  was  an  able  critic  in  judging  of  the  authenticity  of  Traditions, 
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and  one  of  those  great  men  of  learning  whose  labours  have  been  useful  to  the 
pubUc.  His  handwriting  was  good,  his  orthogi*aphy  correci,  and  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  rare  and  elegant  expressions  of  the  Arabic  language^  and  with 
poetry  and  genealogy.  When  teaching  the  Traditions^  he  used  to  sit  in  the 
mosque  of  Cordova,  and  he  had  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  city  for  auditors. 
I  have  not  met  with  the  particulars  of  his  life  (1),  or  I  should  mention  them. 
He  was  born  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  427  (A.  D.  1035);  in  the  year 
444,  he  began  his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  Traditions,  and  he 
died  on  Thursday  night,  the  12th  of  Shaban,  498  (April,  A.  D.  1105).  — Ja^/oni  294 
means  belonging  to  Jaiydn  (Jaen)j  a  large  city  in  Spain.  There  is  another 
place  of  this  name  in  the  dependencies  of  Rai. 


(1)  I  hoped  to  haye  found  some  further  particuUn  reipectiDg  al-GhauAni  Id  the  SiUU  or  gi/t,  the  celebrated 
biographical  dictionary  composed  by  Ibn  Bashkuw&l.  and  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.  His  life  is  indeed  given  in  that  woriK,  but  I  peroeWed  that  Urn  KhalUk&n  had 
already  extracted  from  it  every  interesting  fact. 


AL-BARI. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  was  son  to  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  Ibn 
Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Obaid 
Allah  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Wahb  al-Harithi;  this  Sulaiman  Ibn  Wahb  was  a  yizir 
and  a  descendant  of  Harith  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Amr  (1). — This  celebrated  poet  bore 
the  surnames  of  ad*DabbaS|  al-6adri^  al-Bari  (the  pre-eminent),  and  an-Nadim 
al^Baghdddi  (the  boon-companion  from  Baghdad) ;  he  was  also  a  learned 
grammarian,  a  philologer,  and  a  teacher  of  the  koranic  readings;  he  pos- 
sessed besides  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  of  polite  litera- 
ture. Great  numbers  profited  under  his  tuition,  and  particularly  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  Koran.  He  descended  from  a  family  conspicuous  in  the  vizirat,  as 
his  ancestor  al-KSsim  was  vizir  to  the  khalif  al-Motadid  and  to  al-Muktafi  his 
successor;  (this  was  the  vizir  who  poisoned  Ibn  ar^Rumi,  as  we  shall  relate  in 
that  poet's  life ;)  Obaid  Allah,  the  father  of  al-K&sim,  had  been  already  vizir  to 
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al-Motadid ;  and  as  for  Sulaiman  Ibn  Wahb,  his  celebrity  is  such  that  it  is 
needless  to  speak  of  him  here;  we  shall  merely  refer  the  reader  to  his  life  in 
this  work.  Al-Bari  was  gifted  with  diversified  talents  and  is  the  author  of 
some  good  works,  such  as  compositions  in  the  lofty  style  (2)  and  poetical  pieces* 
He  was  an  intimate  companion  and  friend  of  the  s/iarff  Abn  Yala  Ibn  al-Hab- 
bariya,  and  the  pleasantries  which  passed  between  them  are  most  amusing. 
It  happened  that  al-Bari  entered  into  the  service  of  a  certain  emir  and  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mekka;  on  his  return,  the  shari/ weniy  at  different  times,  to  see 
him,  but  did  not  find  him  at  home;  he  in  consequence  addressed  to  him  a  long 
kasiday  in  which  he  reproached  him  for  his  conduct,  and  hinted  that  the  place 
which  he  had  obtained  caused  him  to  disdain  his  old  acquaintance.  This  poem 
begins  thus : 

0  son  of  my  affection  I  but  alas,  how  far  [ttirangti]  from  me  is  the  son  of  my  affec- 
tion 1  This  place  of  authority,  obtained  since  my  departure,  has  altered  the  (Atnd) 
looks  (tot(A  Mohich  ke  once  received  me) . 

1  should  give  this  piece  here,  were  it  not  for  the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  of  some 
passages.  It  was  answered  by  al-Bari  in  a  long  epistle  containing  also  some  in- 
delicate expressions,  and  beginning  thus : 

The  shartf  AM  Y&la's  letter  has  arrived,  and  it  has  met  with  as  kind  a  reception  as 
would  be  given  to  himself.  I  received  it  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  I  applied  it  to  my 
eyes  and  to  my  cheek  \S).  I  broke  the  seal  and  found— what  think  you  of  honey  mixed 
with  wormwood?  Kind  reproaches  tinctured  with  bitterness,  such  as  he  better  deserved ; 
folly  and  seriousness ; — false  accusations  against  me  who  have  committed  no  crime, 
and  blame  such  as  nearly  consumes  my  heart.  He  pretends  that  he  came  to  visit  me 
many  times,  and  that  I  refused  to  admit  him ;  may  he  never  meet  with  a  foul  repulse  1 
Cease  then  to  accuse  the  place  I  fill,  and  lay  not  the  fault  on  my  pilgrimage;  can  a 
person,  [frank)  like  me,  affect  condescendence  or  disdain  (&•)?  1  implore  you,  by  Allah ! 
tell  me  how  you  can  perceive  that  I  forget  you  or  that  my  affection  is  altered?  Such  as 
you  see  me,  whether  acting  as  an  admil  [5]  or  a  vizir  to  a  prince,  or  passing  troops  in 
review,  I  am  still  that  libertine  (khall)  whom  you  knew,  and  whom  you  yet  might 
25S  easily  recognize  (6).  When  a  handsome  (girl)  is  true  to  (her  promise  and  visits)  me, 
that  day  is  my  holyday,  [as  if)  the  prince  himself  came  to  my  house.  Were  I  in  the 
garden  of  eternal  happiness  and  you  in  the  fire  of  hell  with  U&m&n  (7),  do  you  think  I 
could  forget  you?  Were  my  head  encircled  with  a  diadem  and  you  a  prisoner  in 
chains,  could  I  feel  indiffierent  for  you?  I  fulfil  manifold  my  promised  affection  to  you, 
but  you  do  not  repay  my  friendship.  (Do  you  reproach -me)  because  I  am  solely  de- 
voted to  one  single  person  among  men,  the  first  among  the  generous ;  one  who  has 
spared  my  self-respect  the  humiliation  of  (soliciting  succour  from)  the  vile,  and  has 
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loaded  me  with  unbounded  favours?  I  desire  no  more;  I  let  my  days  glide  smoothly 
away,  and  adopt  the  maxim  of  keeping  within  bounds.  And  yet  I  am  not  too  proud 
to  beg ;  but  where  are  the  generous  men  whose  bounty  I  may  implore  ? 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  foregoing  citatioiiy  as  the  kasida  from  which 
it  is  taken  contains  obscene  passages  not  fit  to  be  given ,  and  others  unsuited  to 
our  purpose. — The  following  piece  is  by  the  same  author : 

I  have  lost  my  self-respect  (8)  from  having  long  solicited  the  favours  of  a  man  devoid 
of  self-respect.  I  sent  to  him  a  statement  of  my  misery,— would  that  I  had  died  before 
I  sent  it  His  gifts  brought  me  no  honour,  atid  I  could  hardly  recover  from  his  contu- 
melious treatment.  Death  is  better  than  [to  live  in)  an  age  when  men  of  talent  must 
hold  out  their  hands  to  blockheads. 

Al-Bari  was  born  at  Baghdad  on  the  10th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  443  (A.  D.  1051), 
and  he  died  on  Tuesday,  17th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  (some  say  the  first,)  A.  H. 
524  (April,  A.  D.  11 30). — Dabhds  means  a  maker  or  seller  of  dibs  (9). — Bcuiri 
signifies  belonging  to  al-Badriya,  a  part  of  Baghdad  so  called,  and  in  which 
al-Bari  resided ;  for  which  reason  he  obtained  this  surname. 


(1)  This  Amr  was  son  of  OUa  3JL»  ibn  Khald  Iba  MAlik  Ibn  Odad,  the  descendant  ofKahl&n. 

(2)  Compoiitioni  in  the  lofty  ityU;  this  is  not  the  literal  translation,  but  it  eipresses  the  sense  tolerably 
well :  the  original  word  is  "L^j^,  which  means  rare  or  gtrange  $xprestionif  such  as  are  used  by  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  but  unintelligible  for  towns-people. 

(3)  In  sign  of  honour. 

(4)  Literally:  An  mihi  estsolntio  dedignationis  aut  oonstrictio  ejus? 

(5)  See  note  (3),  page  444. 

(6)  Literally :  Whose  country  you  might  know  were  it  even  by  the  manner  in  which  his  camels  ruminate. 
This  seems  to  be  a  proverbial  expression,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  al-Maid&ni.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  misunderstood  the  words,  as  the  last  hemistich  of  the  verse  may  very  well  signify :  Who,  as 
thou  knowest,  is  easily  pleased,  were  it  even  with  a  flask  of  muddy  wine. 

(7)  H&m&n  was  the  chief  minister  of  Pharaoh.  The  Koran  says:  « Verily  Firaun  and  HAm&n  were 
'*  sinners." 

(8)  Literally:  I  have  spent  the  water  of  my  face:'  see  note  (15),  page  106. 

(9)  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  ripe  grape  is  much  used  by  the  natives  {of  AUppo).  It  u  named  dib$,  and 
has  much  the  appearance  of  coarse  honey,  but  is  of  a  firmer  consistence.  It  is  brought  to  town  in  goat-skins 
and  retailed  in  small  quantities  in  the  bazars,  serving  for  the  common  people  instead  of  honey. — (Russell's 
Aleppo,  vol.  I.  p.  82,  quarto  edition.) 
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,  AT-TOGHRAI. 

Abu  kmaii  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  as-Samad,  somamed 
al-Amid  (or  Amtd  ad^Dawlaty  pillar  of  the  staXe\  Fakhr  al-Kuttab  {the  glory 
of  the  kdtibs  (1 )  ),  Muwaiyad  ad-Din  {sustained  in  religion)^  and  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  at-Toghrai,  was  a  celebrated  munshi  (2)  and  a  native  of 
Ispahan.  He  possessed  great  talents,  a  subtle  genius,  and  surpassed  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  art  of  composing  in  prose  and  verse.  As-Samani  speaks  of 
him  in  the  Kitdh  al-Ansdb  under  the  article  Munshiy  and  after  making  his 
eulogium,  he  gives  an  extract  from  one  of  his  poems  descriptive  of  a  wax-light^ 
and  states  that  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  515  (A.  D.  1121-2).  At-To- 
ghrai  has  left  behind  him  a  diwdn  (or  collection)  of  good  poetry,  and  one  of 
his  finest  pieces  is  the  kasida  entitled  the  Ldmiyat  aUAjam  (3),  which  he  com- 
posed at  Baghdad  in  the  year  505  (A.  D.  1111-2).  In  this  poem  he  describes 
his  own  situation  and  complains  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  begins 
thus: 

My  strength  of  mind  has  preserved  me  from  frivolity^  and  I  was  adorned  by  my 
talents,  though  decked  with  no  other  ornament. 

936  I'bis  kasida^  which  consists  of  more  than  sixty  verses  (4),  contains  every 
beauty  of  style  (5)  and  is  the  very  essence  and  excellence  of  poetry ;  it  is  too 
long  to  be  given  here,  but  it  is  generally  known  and  in  the  hands  of  the  pubKc. 
— ^One  of  his  sentimental  pieces  is  as  follows  : 

0  my  heart!  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  iove?  It  is  long  since  indiflforence  had  set- 
tled in  thee,  and  since  the  lover's  ardonr  has  been  restrained.  Dost  then  not  feel 
pleasure  in  repose,  now  that  those  with  whom  yoa  passed  roand  the  cop  of  bnrniog 
passion  have  recovered  Iheir  reason?  The  zephyr  fell  into  languor  aad  revived  again, 
bat  from  the  malady  of  Which  thou  complainest,  no  deliverance  can  be  hoped.  I 
behold  the  wavering  of  the  lighlning-flash,  and  the  heart  within  my  bosom  wavers 
and  beats  (6). 

By  the  same: 

Eyes !  treasure  up  your  tears ;  it  will  surely  come,  the  threatened  moment  of  separa- 
tion ( from  my  beloved ) .  If  to-morrow  unite  (ut)  lovers^  shame  then  be  on  the  eyes  which 
have  not  been  fatigued  with  weeping  (7). 

Abu  '1-MaaU  '1-Haziri  mentions  at-Toghrai  in  his  Zfnat  adr-Dahr  and  cites 
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^ome  fragments  of  his  poetry;  he  is  also  spoken  of  hy  Ibn  al-Mnstawfi,  in  his 
History  of  Arbela,  who  says  that  he  acted  for  some  time  as  vizir  in  that  city ; 
and  the  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  states,  in  his  history  of  the  Seljukides,  entitled  Nus^ 
rai  aUFatra  wa  Osrat  al^Fitta,  that  at-Toghr&i  was  styled  aUU^dd  {the 
master)  and  that  he  was  vizir  at  Mosul  to  the  Seljuk  sultan  Masud  Ibn  Muham- 
mad; '^  when  this  prince/*  he  continues,  '^gave  battle  to  his  brother  the  sul- 
^^  tan  Mahmikl  near  Hamadan,  he  was  defeated,  and  among  the  first  prisoners 
*^  taken,  was  the  ustdd  Abu  Ismail,  MasM^s  vizir.  News  of  diis  circumstance 
^^  was  brought  to  Kamal  al-Mulk  Nizam  ad-din  Abu  Talib  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
'^  Harb  as-Sumairmi,  the  vizir  to  Mahmud,  on  which  ^thab  ad-din  Asaad 
^*  (who  was  then  deputy  tog'Ara-writer  to  an-Nusair  the  kdtib),  made  the  re- 
**  mark  that  that  man^  meaning  the  ustdd^  was  an  atheist;  and  the  vizir  here 
^'  observed  that  atheists  should  be  put  to  death.  At-Toghrai  was  thus  slain 
^^  unjustly;  they  dreaded  his  superior  abilities,  and  put  him  to  death  on  this 
^'  pretext,  without  having  any  regard  for  his  personal  merit.  This  was  in  A.  H. 
'^  51 3  (A.  D.  1 1 1 9-20)."  But  other  accounts  assign  his  death  to  the  years  51 4 
and  518.  He  was  then  aged  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  in  his  poetry  are 
found  these  two  verses,  composed  on  a  new-bom  son  who  had  been  brought  to 
him,  and  whidi  indicate  diat  be  had  then  attained  his  fifty-seventh  year : 

This  litde  one  has  come  in  my  old  age ;  it  rejoices  my  sight,  bat  increases  my  pen- 
siveness :  a  lapse  of  seven  and  fifty  years  would  make  impression  even  on  a  rock. 

How  long  he  lived  after  composing  these  verses,  God  knows  best. — ^The  vizir 
al-Kamal  as-Sumairmi  was  killed  on  Tuesday,  the  last  day  of  the  month  of 
Safar,  A.  H.  516  (May,  A.  D.  1122),  in  the  Bazar  {suk)  of  Baghdad  near  the 
iVtzonuya college;  it  is  said  that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  black  slave  who  had 
belonged  to  at-Toghrai,  and  who  slew  him  to  revenge  his  master's  death. — 
Toghrdi  means  a  toghrar-v^riter;  the  toghra  is  the  flourish  written  with  a 
hroad-nibbed  pen,  at  the  beginning  of  (official)  papers,  over  the  Bisrmllah, 
and  containing  the  titles  of  the  prince  from  whom  the  document  emanates. 
Toghra  is  a  Persian  word. — Sumairmi  means  belonging  to  Sumaimi,  a  town 
between  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  on  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Ispahan  district.        '^ 

<1)  See  note  (7),  page  35. 

(2)  Mumhi,  a  penon  employed  by  goTernmeit  to  draw  vp  state  papert. 
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(3)  This  poem  U  well  known  to  European  readers,  having  been  repeatedly  publbhed,  bat  the  edition  given 
by  the  illustrious  Pocock  is  decidedly  the  best. 

(4)  Fifty-nine  in  the  printed  editions. 

(5)  In  Arabic  'Ljjii ;  see  note  (2),  page  (461). 

(6)  In  the  poems  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  the  lover  frequently  describes  his  joy  in  watching  the  lightning, 
which  presages  a  fertilising  shower  to  the  plains  where  his  mistress  dwells.  See  the  Diwdn  d*Amro  'l-Kais, 
p.  93,  notes,  At-Toghr&i  here  reproduces  that  idea,  which  was  quite  classical ;  and  says  that  the  lightning 
makes  him  think  of  his  mistress,  and  that  this  recollection  causes  his  heart  to  beat. 

(7)  Because  true  lovers  should  be  always  weeping  when  separated. 

(8)  Ibn  al-Athtr,  in  his  Annals,  notices  the  death  of  at-Toghr&i,  and  says  that  he  composed  some  alchemical 
works  which  have  been  the  ruin  of  many.  One  of  these  works,  entitled  Sirr  al-Hikma  {the  secret  of  philo- 
sophy),  and  containing  a  commentary  on  a  treatise  of  JAbir  Ibn  HaiyAn,  entitled  ar-Rahma  {mercy),  is  in 
the  Bib.  du  Roi,  fonds  Asselin. 


IBN  AL-KHAZIN  THE  KATIB. 

237  Abu  '1-Fawaris  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Husain,  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Ibn  al-Khazin  the  kdtib,  was  the  first  copyist  of  his  time;  he  sur- 
passed all  others  by  the  quantity  of  his  transcriptions^  having  made  five  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  Koran,  some  of  a  compact  form  and  some  of  a  folio  size.  He 
composed  also  some  good  poetry,  of  which  we  may  cite  the  following  specimen  : 

Fortiine  torments  him  who  pursues  her,  but  the  man  of  prudence  despises  the  world 
and  enjoys  repose.  The  prince  who  obtains  her  delusive  favours  must  at  last  be 
contented  with  a  shroud.  He  gathers  wealth  with  pain,  and  with  pain  he  leaves  it 
after  him.  My  only  wish  is  to  feel  assured  that  I  shall  meet  God.  I  detest  the  world, 
and  why  should  I  love  it,  since  its  gifts  are  lethargy  (to  the  soul)  ?  It  has  not  endured 
for  any  man  before  me;  why  then  this  care  and  sadness? 

The  historian  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  '1-Fadl  (Jbd  al-Malik)  al-Hamadani  says, 
in  his  supplement  to  the  Taj  drib  aUUmam  of  {Ibn)  Miskawaih  (1),  that  Ibn 
Ibn  al-Hazin  died  suddenly  in  the  month  of  Zii  '1-Hijja,  A.  H.  502  (July,  A.  D. 
1109),  and  the  sharif  khn  Mamar  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Ansari  states  that 
his  death  took  place  on  Monday  night,  and  that  he  was  buried  the  next  day, 
Tuesday,  the  26th  of  the  above- month. 

(1)  According  to  Hajji  Khalifa,  AbA  Ali  Ahmad  Uin  Miskawaih,  the  author  of  the  Tajdrih  al-Omam,  or 
experience  of  nations,  died  A.  H.  421  (A.  D.  1030).  Abd  '1-Faraj  gives  a  short  account  of  him  in  the  His- 
toria  Dynastiarum,  p.  216  of  the  translation. 
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ABU  ABD  ALLAH  THE  SHIITE. 


Abii  Abd  Allah  al^Husain  Ibn  Ahmad .  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  ZakariyI,  sur- 
named  as-Shfi  (the  Shiiie)^  was  the  assertor  of  the  rights  (1)  of  Obaid  Allah 
al-Mahdiy  the  ancestor  of  the  {Fatimite)  sovereigns  of  Egypt.     His  revolt  in 
Maghrib  is  a  celebrated  event,  and  works  have  been  specially  composed  on  that 
subject.     We  shall  give  an  account  of  some  of  his  proceedings  in  the  life  of 
Obaid  Allah  al-Mahdi. — Abu  Abd  Allah  the  Shiite,  a  native  of  Sana  in  Yemen, 
was  one  of  those  crafty  men  who  know  how  to  regulate  their  conduct  so  as  to 
obtain  their  ends;   for  he  entered  Ifrikiya  alone,  without  money  and  without 
men,  yet  by  his  unremitting  efforts,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
that  kingdom  and  expelling  its  sovereign  Abu  Modar  Ziadat  Allah,  the  last  of 
the  Aghlabite  princes,  who  fled  to  the  East  and  there  died.     The  history  of  these 
events  would  be  long  to  relate. — When  he  had  established  the  affairs  of  al-Mahdi 
on  a  solid  foundation,  and  reduced  the  country  under  his  authority  and  made  it 
ready  for  his  reception,  al-Mahdi  set  out  from  the  East,  but  being  unable  to 
join  the  Shitte,  he  proceeded  to  Sejelm^,  where  he  was  discovered  and  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  sovereign  of  that  city,  al-Yas&,  the  last  of  the  Midrar  dynasty. 
Abu  Abd  Allah  the  Shiite,  having  marched  thither,  delivered  him  from  con- 
finement and  placed  the  supreme  authority  in  his  hands.     Abu  '1-Abbas  Ahmad, 
the  Shiite's  elder  brother,  then  arrived  and  reproached  him  for  what  he  had 
done:  '^HowJ"  said  he  to  the  Shiite,  "you  were  master  of  the  country,  and 
'*  uncontrolled  arbiter  of  its  affairs,  yet  you  have  delivered  it  over  to  another, 
"  and  consent  to  remain  in  the  rank  of  an  inferior  !*'   «By  a  repetition  of  such 
discourses,  he  induced  his  brother  to  repent  of  his  conduct,  and  to  meditate 
treason,  but  al-Mahdi's  apprehensions  wei*e  awakened,  and  he  suborned  per- 
sons who  murdered  them  both  at  the  same  time.     This  event  happened  in  the 
middle  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  298  (February,  A.  D.  911),  at  ar-Rakkada, 
between  the  two  castles  (2). — Shii  is  the  denomination  given  to  the  partisans  of 
the  imam  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib. — Rakkdda  was  a  town  in  the  dependencies  of  238 
Kairawan  in  Ifrikiya.— As  for  Ziadat  Allah,  mention  is  made  of  him  in  these 
terms  by  Ibn  Asakir,  in  his  History  of  Damascus:  ''Abu  Modar  Ziadat  Allah 
^'  Ibn  Abd  Allah  )bn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Aghlab  Ibn 
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''  Ibrahim  Ibn  Salim  Ibn  Ikal  Ibn  Khaiaja:  this  is  Ziadai  Allah  the  less,  the 
"  last  of  the  princes  descended  from  al-Aghlab  ai-Tamimi.— He  came  to  Damas- 
**  cus  in  the  year  302  (A.  J).  914-5),  on  his  way  to  Baghdad,  after  his  defeat  in 
'<  Ifrikiya  and  the  loss  of  his  kingdom/'  He  then  says  at  the  end  of  the  article : 
^'I  have  been  informed  that  Ziadat  Allah  died  at  Ramla,  in  the  month  of  the 
''  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  304  (November,  A.  D.  916);  he  was  buried  at  Ramla, 
*'  and  his  grave  having  sunk  in,  it  was  covered  over  {with  hoards)  and  left  so. 
*'  He  was  a  descendant  of  al*-Aghlab  Ibn  Amr  al-Mazini  al-Basri  (3);  Amr  had 
•^  been  appointed  governor  of  Maghrib  by  ar-Rashid,  on  the  death  of  Idris  Ibn 
''  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Hnsain  Ibn  Aii  Ibn  Abi  Talib.  He  continued 
**  in  Maghrib  I  ill  his  death,  and  had  for  successor  his  son  al-Aghlab,  who  was 
^^  succeeded  by  his  descendants,  till  at  last  the  authority  devolved  to  this  Ziadat 
'*  Allah/'— His  genealogy  is  again  given  in  the  life  of  Ali  Ibn  al-Katta;  there  is 
some  slight  difference  between  \L  and  that  mentioned  here  by  Ibn  Asakir,  and  I 
have  set  them  down  just  as  I  found  them.  Another  historian  says:  ^'Abii 
^^  Modar  Ziadat  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  ai-Aghlab  died  at 
^*  Rakka;  his  body  was  borne  in  a  bier  to  Jelrusalem  and  there  interred  in  the 
^'  year  296  (A.  D.  908-9).  A  space  of  five  years,  nine  months,  and  fifteen  days 
^^  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  accession  till  he  abandoned  Kairawan,  when 
**  {his  general)  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Aghlab  was  defeated  by  Abu  Abd  Allah  as- 
^^  Shii.  On  learning  this  event,  he  packed  up  his  wealth,  and  taking  with  him 
^'  the  principal  ladies  of  his  harem,  he  left  Rakkada  during  the  night.  Ibrahim 
^'  Ibn  al-Ag^lab  was  then  proclaimed  sovereign.  The  Aghlabite  dynasty  reigned 
'^  two  hundred  and  twelve  years^  five  months,  and  fourteen  days/'  Such  is 
the  summary  of  these  events,  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  relate  in  full  (4). 


(t)  ThB  aaertor  of  the  righU;  literally:  The  estabtisher  of  the  miuion.  Mention  hag  been  already  made 
of  the  missions  established  for  political  purposes.  See  note  ,9),  page  26.  A  full  account  of  Ahd  Abd  Allah's 
proceedings  will  be  found  in  M.  de  Sacy's  r.xpoii  de  Vhistoir$  des  Dniiaf ,  t.  I.  p.  287 

(2)  Between  the  two  eoitlei ;  perhaps  the  author  means  the  place  called  al-KoMr  aUKadXm  {the  old  eoitle) 
and  ar-RakkAda.  Ibn  KhaldOn  merely  states  that  he  was  slain  at  al-Kasr  {the  coMtle).  The  Two  eastlee 
are  mentioned  by  an-Nuwalri,  MS.  No.  702,  f.  2S  v,  but  he  does  say  where  they  lay. 

^3)  This  and  what  follows  is  quite  erroneous;  lb«  Aslkir  must  have  been  very  badly  informed  respecting 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Aghlahites. 

(4)  In  my  translation  of  an-Nuwairi's  history  of  Maghrib,  will  be  found  a  fuller  account  of  the  Aghlabite 
dynasty. 
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ABU  SALAMA  HAFS  AL-KHALLAL. 

Abu  Salama  Hafs  Ibn  Sulaiman  al-Khallal  al-Hamdani  was  a  client,  by  en- 
franchisementy  to  as-Sabi  (a  branch  of  the  great  tribe  of  Hamddn)^  and  vizir 
to  Abu  '1- Abbas  as-Sa(Iah,  the  first  of  the  Abbaside  khalifs.  AJbu  Salama  was 
the  first  person  under  the  Abbasides  who  received  the  name  of  vizir  and  was 
publicly  addressed  as  such ;  for  this  appellation  was  not  known  before,  either 
under  the  Omaiyide  dynasty  or  any  other.  Being  versed  in  literature  and  skilled 
in  politics  and  government,  his  conversation  was  boih  amusing  and  instructive, 
for  which  reason  As-Saflah  took  pleasure  in  his  society.  He  possessed  a  large 
fortune,  having  followed  the  profession  of  money-changer  at  Kufa;  and  he  spent 
great  suras  in  support  of  {the  cause  of)  the  Abbasides.  He  went  to  Khorasan 
for  that  object  with  Abu  Moslim  to  second  him,  and  he  there  called (i)  the  people 
to  support  the  cause  of  Ibrahim,  as-Safiah's  brother.  When  Ibrahim  was  put 
to  death  at  Harran  by  Marwan  Ibn  Muhammad  the  last  of  the  Omaiyides,  the 
call  was  made  in  favour  of  as-Saffah,  and  Abu  Salama  became  suspected  of  a 
leaning  towards  the  descendants  of  Ali.  When  as-Saflah,  on  his  accession  to 
the  khalifat,  nominated  Abu  Salama  as  vizir,  he  still  retained  some  doubts  of  his 
fidelity;  and  it  is  said  that  he  sent  to  Abu  Moslim  in  Khorasan,  informing  him 
of  Abu  Salama's  evil  intentions,  and  urging  him  to  put  him  to  death.  But  ac- 
cording to  another  account,  it  was  Abu  Moslim  who  discovered  the  vizir's  per- 
fidy, and  informed  as-Sa(Iah,  by  letter,  of  the  circumstance,  advising  him  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  let  him  live.  This,  however,  the  khalif  refused  to  do>  say- 
ing :  **  That  man  has  spent  his  wealth  in  our  service  and  has  hitherto  served  us 
"  faithfully;  wherefore  we  pardon  him  this  slip.'*  On  perceiving  as-Sa(]ah*s 
unwillingness  to  follow  the  counsel  given  him,  Abu  Muslim  sent  a  band  of  men  339 
to  lie  in  wait^  during  the  night,  for  Abu  Salama,  who  used  to  pass  the  evening  in 
conversation  with  the  khalif.  When  the  vizir  was  retiring  home  unaccompa- 
nied, the  assassins  set  upon  him  and  cut  him  down  with  their  swords;  (this  was 
at  al-Anbar,  the  khalifs  capital;)  the  next  morning  the  public  said  that  he  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Kharijites.  This  event  happened  four  months  after  the 
accession  of  as-Saffah  to  the  khalifat;  he  had  been  proclaimed  khalif  on  the  eve 
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of  Friday,  13th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  132  (November,  A.  D.  749).     When 
a&&iffah  was  informed  of  his  death,  he  pronounced  this  verse : 

To  hell  with  him  and  those  who  resemble  him;  we  should  regret  that,  in  any  point, 
he  escaped  our  vengeance  [2j . 

It  is  stated  in  the  History  of  the  Vizirs  (3),  that  Abd  Salama  was  murdered  in 
the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  132  (February  or  March,  A,  D.  750).  He  was 
styled  the  ^izir  of  the  family  of  Muhammad.  The  following  lines  were  com- 
posed on  his  death  by  Sulaiman  Ibn  al-Muhajir  al-Bajli  : 

Crimes  are  sometimes  rejoiced  at,  but  joy  were  fitter  for  that  which  you  flisliked. 
The  vizir  has  perished,  the  vizir  of  the  family  of  Muhammad,  and  one  who  detests  you 
now  fills  his  place  [k) . 

Abd  Salama  was  not  a  Khalldl  (i^inegar^maker),  but  his  house  in  Kufa  was 
situated  in  the  street  of  the  vinegar-makers,  and  he  used  to  sit  with  them  as 
neighbours  :  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  received  the  surname  of  al-Khalldl. 
— Hamddni  means  belonging  to  Harnddrij  a  great  tribe  in  Yemen.  We  shall 
speak  of  Sabi  in  the  life  of  Abu  Ishak  as-Sabii. — Philologers  disagree  respecting 
the  derivation  of  the  word  wizdrat  (yizirat) ;  some  derive  it  from  mzr^  a  bur- 
den, because  the  vizir  relieves  the  prince  from  the  burden  of  affairs;  this  is  also 
the  opinion  of  Ibn  Kutaiba;  but  others  say  that  it  comes  from  wazr^  a  moun- 
tain, to  which  people  fly  for  refuge  from  danger.  According  to  this,  the  vizir 
is  one  to  whom  the  spiritual  or  temporal  prince  has  recourse,  and  to  whom  he 
betakes  himself  for  advice;  this  is  the  opinion  of  Abu  Ishak  az-Zajjaji. 


(1)  The  dawai  tj^^,m  eallf  was  an  invitation  to  espouse  the  party  of  the  person  who  pretended  to  be  the 
true  imkm,  and  who,  as  such,  claimed  spiritual  and  civil  authority  over  the  Mosllms.  The  call  was  made  by 
those  agents  or  missionaries  dal,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  note  (9),  page  96. 

(2)  This  verse  is  not  reconcilable  with  what  is  stated  above  of  as-Safflh*s  indulgence  towards  AbQ 
Salama. 

(3)  Hajji  Khalifo  mentions  several  works  bearing  this  title. 

(4)  This  piece  seems  intended  as  a  reproach  to  as-SaffHh :  the  poet  gives  him  to  understand  that  he  should 
not  rejoice  at  the  murder  of  Abd  Salama,  and  that  it  had  been  better  for  him  to  have  allowed  him  to  live, 
although  he  disliked  him.  A  devoted  friend  to  the  family  of  Muhammad  had  perished,  and  was  now  re- 
placed by  a  man  who  detesis  it;  meaning  Kh&lid  Ibn  Barmak,  sprung  from  a  race  of  tire-worshippers. 
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HAMMAD  IBN  ABI  HANIFA. 


Abu  Ismail  Hammad,  son  of  the  imam  Abii  Hanifa  an-Noman  Ibn  Thabit, 
followed  the  sect  established  by  his  father,  and  was  highly  venerated  for  his 
holy  life.  His  father,  in  dying,  had  in  his  possession  a  great  quantity  of  pre* 
cious  objects  in  gold^  silver,  etc.,  which  had  been  confided  to  his  care,  and 
the  proprietors  of  which  were,  some  absent,  and  the  others,  orphans  under 
age.  All  those  objects  were  brought  by  Hammad  16  the  kadi  that  he  might  re- 
ceive them,  but  he  refused  to  accept  them,  saying  that  they  could  not  be  in 
better  hands  than  those  in  which  they  then  were.  On  this,  Hammad  begged  of 
him  to  weigh  them  and  set  down  the  weight  in  writing,  so  as  to  disengage  Abu 
Hanifa's  responsibility,  '^  and  then,*'  said  he,  ''you  may  do  as  you  please." 
The  kadi  consented,  and  passed  some  days  in  weighing  these  deposits ;  but  when 
he  had  done,  Hamm&d  was  not  to  be  found,  neither  did  he  quit  his  place  of 
concealment  till  they  had  been  given  in  care  to  another  person. ^His  son  IsiHail 
was  kadi  of  Basra  till  replaced  by  Yahya  Ibn  Aktham.  I  have  read  in  the  His- 
tory of  Abu  Hanifa,  that  when  the  kadi  Yahya  Ibn  Aktham  arrived  at  Basra, 
Ismail  Ibn  HammSid  left  the  city  and  was  accompanied  by  him  to  some  distance, 
and  the  people  implored  blessings  on  Ismail,  ^ying:  ''You  abstained  from  our 
wealth  and  from  our  blood;"  to  which  Ismail  rejoined:  "and  from  your  sons;" 
making  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  suspicions  which  had  been  cast  on  Yahya's 
character.  -  The  following  fact  is  related  by  Ismail:  ^'One  of  our  neighbours,  a 
^<  heretic (1 ) miller,  had  two  mules,  which  he  called  Abu  Bakr  and  Omar;  a  cer- 
*^  tain  night  he  received  a  kick  from  one  of  these  animals  and  died,  and  my 
'^  grandfather  Abd  Hanifa  said,  when  he  heard  it:  'See  into  it,  for  I  suspect  240 
^^  that  it  was  the  mule  he  called  Omar  by  which  he  was  killed  (2);'  and  this 
"  was  found  to  be  the  case." — ^Hammad  died  in  the  month  of  Z&  '1-Kaada,  A.  H. 
476  (February  or  March,  A.  D.  793).     We  shall  give  the  life  of  his  father. 


(1)  Literally:  a  Rafedite;  a  name  given  to  all  the  ShUte sects. 

(2)  The  severity  of  the  khalif  Omar  against  infidels  is  well  known. 
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HAMMAD  AR-RAWIA. 

Abu  "I'Kasim  Hammad  Ibn  Abl  Laila  Sapur  (or  Maisara)  Ibn  al-Mub^rak  Ibn 
Obaid  ad-Dailami  al-Kufi  {descended  from  a  native  of  Dailem  and  born  at 
Kufd)  was  a  client,  by  enrranchisement,  to  the  tribe  of  fiakr  Ibn  Wail,  and  is 
generally  known  by  the  surname  of  ar-Rdma  (the  narrator),  Ibn  Kutaiba 
mentions,  in  his  Kitdb  ah-MadrifwoA  Tabakdt  as^huard,  that  Hammad  was 
client  to  Muknif,  son  of  Zaid  al-Khail,  of  the  tribe  of  Tai,  the  companion  of  the 
Prophet.  Hammad  was  one  of  the  best-informed  of  men  respecting  the  days^  or 
adventures  of  the  desert  Arabs,  their  history,  poetry,  genealogy,  and  idioms; 
a  ndaccording  to  Abu  Jaafar  Ibn  {Mohammad)  an-NahhSis^  it  was  he  who  united 
in  one  collection  the  seifen  long  poems  {orMoallakas).  The  princes  of  theOmai- 
yide  family  treated  him  with  marked  preference  and  honour;  they  invited  him  to 
visit  them,  and  when  he  waited  on  them,  they  gave  him  tokens  of  their  favour, 
and  questioned  him  respecting  the  adventures  and  sciences  of  the  desert  Arabs. 
Being  one  day  present  at  a  public  audience  given  by  the  khalif  al-Walid  Ibn 
Abd  al-Malik,  he  was  asked  by  that  prince  in  what  way  he  merited  the  surname 
of  ar^Rdwia,  and  he  returned  this  answer:  ^^ Because  I  can  recite  the  poems  of 
**  every  poet  whom  you,  0  Commander  of  the  faithful!  have  ever  known  or 
'^  heard  of;  and  I  can  rehearse  moreover  the  compositions  of  many  poets  whom 
*^  you  will  acknowledge  that  you  did  not  know,  neither  did  you  hear  of;  and  no 
^'  one  can  quote  to  me  passages  of  ancient  and  modern  poetry  without  my  being 
'^able  to  tell  the  ancient  from  the  modern."  Al-Walid  then  asked  him  how 
much  poetry  he  knew  by  heari,  and  Hammad  replied:  "A  great  deal  {more 
*'  than  I  can  telt)  i  but  I  can  recite  to  you,  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
^^  one  hundred  long  poems  rhyming  in  that  letter,  without  taking  into  count 
^^  the  short  pieces;  and  all  that  composed  exclusively  by  poets  who  lived  before 
^'  the  promulgation  of  Islamism/'  On  this  al-Walid  told  him  that  he  intended 
to  make  a  trial  of  his  talent,  and  he  ordered  him  therefore  to  begin  his  reci- 
tations. Hammad  commenced,  and  continued  till  the  khalif,  having  grown 
fatigued,  withdrew,  after  leaving  a  person  in  his  place  to  verify  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  and  hear  him  to  the  last.  In  that  sitting,  he  recited  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  kasidas  by  poets  who  flourished  before  Muhammad,  and 
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al-Walid,  on  being  informed  of  the  fact,  ordered  him  a  present  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dirhemg.     The  following  anecdote  i&  related  in  the  Durral  aUGhaw- 
was  by  Abu  Muhammad  al-Hariri,  the  author  of  the  Makdmas :   ^^  Hammad 
**  ar-Rawia  said  (1):  I  attached  myself  exclusively  to  Yazid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik 
^^  whilst  he  was  khalif,  and  his  brother  Hisham  used  to  treat  me  harshly  for 
^^  that  reason.     On  the  accession  oFHishamy  I  apprehended  his  resentment,  and 
'*  remained  in  my  house  during  a  year  without  stirring  out,  unless  privately  to 
**  visit  a  trusty  friend.     Not  hearing  any  one  mention  my  name  during  that 
^^  year,  I  took  confidence  and  went  out  one  day  to  say  my  prayers  in  the  mosque 
'^at  Rusafa  (2\  when  1  was  suddenly  accosted  by  two  soldiers  of  the  police 
^^  guards,  who  said:   ^  Hammad!  answer  the  summons  of  the  emir  Yusuf  Ibn 
*^  Omar  ath-Thakafi.'     (Yusuf  was  then  governor  of  Irak.)     Arid  I  said  to  my- 
**  self:  *This  is  the  very  thing  I  dreaded  !'     I  then  asked  them  permission  to  go 
^^  home  to  my  family  and  bid  them  an  everlasting  adieu,  after  which  I  should 
**  accompany  them,  but  to  this  they  refused  positively  to  accede;  and  I  deli- 
'^  vered  myself  up  into  their  hands.     I  was  then  brought  before  Yusuf  Ibn 
**  Omar  in  his  audience-hall,  named  al^-Ahmar  {the  red)j  and  having  made  him 
'^  my  salutation,  he  returned  it  and  handed  me  a  letter,  containing  these  words: 
^^  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Clement!  Hisham,  the  sen^ant  of 
**  God  and  the  Commander  of  the  faithful,  to  Yusnf  Ibn  Omar  ath-Thakafi. 
**  When  you  has^e  read  this,  send  a  person  to  bring  jrou  Hammad  without 
*'  putting  him  in  fear,  and  gi^e  him  fi^e  hundred  dinars  with  a  Mahra  (3)    . 
^*  camel,  so  thai  he  may  arrii^e  at  Damascus  in  twehe  days.     I  took  the  mo- 
*^  ney,  and  lookin(;  out,  I  saw  a  camel  ready  saddled,  on  which  I  mounted  and 
'*set  oflF.      Twelve  nights  afterwards  I  arrived  at  Damascus,  and  alighted  at 
^'  the  door  of  Hisham's  palace,  where  I  asked  admittance.     I  was  let  in,  and  I  241 
^'  found  him  in  a  large  hall  paved  with  marble,  each  flag  of  which  was  separated 
"^^  from   the  other  by  a  band  of  gold :    Hisham  was  seated  on  a  red  carpet, 
*'  dressed  in  red  silk  and  perfumed  with  musk  and  amber.     I  saluted  him,  and 
*^  he  returned  my  salutation,  and  told  me  to  draw  near,  on  which  I  went  up 
*^  and  kissed  his  foot.     I  then  remarked  two  slave-girls,  the  like  of  whom  I  had 
•*  never  before  seen ;  each  of  them  wore  double  ear-rings,  and  in  each  ear-ring 
*•  were  two  effulgent  pearls.      *  How  art  thou,  Hammad  7  said  he^   *  and  how 
**  is  thy  health?' —'Well;  Commander  of  the  faithful!'  1  replied.  —  *Dost 
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*'  ihou  know/  said  he,  'why  I  sent  for  thee?' — 'No,'  said  I. — 4  sent  for  thee/ 
^'  said  he,  ^  on  account  of  a  verse  which  came  to  my  mind,  and  the  author  of 
^'  which  I  do  not  know/  I  asked  to  hear  it,  and  he  recited  to  me  this 
"  line: 

'One  day,  they  called  for  their  morning  draught,  and  a  maid  came,  bearing  a 

*  ewer.' 

''  ^That  verse,'  said  I,  ^belongs  to  a  kasida  by  Adi  Ibn  Zaid  al-Ibadi  (4)/ 
'^  He  then  ordered  me  to  recite  it,  and  I  began : 

^  From  the  very  dawn  of  morning,  the  friends  who  blame  my  conduct,  say :  Wilt 

*  thou  never  return  to  reason  ?  They  blame  me  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  O  daughter  of 
'  Abd  Allah  I  you  who  hold  my  heart  enchained  I  They  censure  me  so  often  on  your 
account,  that  I  doubt  whether  those  who  reproach  me  be  enemies  or  friends. 

'^  1  continued  then  till  I  came  to  these  verses  : 

One  day,  they  called  for  their  morning  draught,  and  a  maid  came,  bearing  an 
'  ewer .  She  held  it  out  to  be  filled  with  wine  bright  as  the  eye  of  a  cock,  and  clarified  by 
'  the  filter ;  rough  till  mixed  with  water,  but,  when  mixed,  delicious  to  the  taste  of  the 
'  drinker.  On  its  surface  floated  bubbles  like  rubies,  which,  as  it  was  poured  out,  re- 
'  ceived  fresh  lustre.    With  it  was  then  mixed  the  water  of  the  clouds,  no  stagnant, 

*  foul,  nor  troubled  water.' 

*'  Here  Hisham  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  and  said,  ^  Brai^oV  "  —  Some 
other  circumstances  are  now  mentioned  in  the  narration;  for  instance^  that  the 
khalif  told  the  slaye-girl  to  pour  out  a  drink  {of  mne)  for  Hammad,  which  she 
did  :  this  however  is  not  true,  for  Hisham  never  drank  wine ;  it  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  repeat  them  (5), — **  The  prince  then  told  me,"  continued  Hammad, 
^^  to  ask  for  what  I  liked. — ^  May  I  ask  for  it/  said  I,  '  be  it  what  it  may?'— 
**  ^Yes  /  he  replied.  I  then  asked  for  one  of  the  slave-girls,  and  he  gave  them 
^'  both  to  me,  with  what  they  wore,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them/'  Hisham 
then  lodged  Hammad  in  his  palace,  apd  the  next  rooming  he  sent  him  to  a 
dwelling  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  in  which  he  found  the  two 
slave-girls  with  all  they  possessed,  and  every  thing  which  he  required.  He  then 
prolonged  his  stay,  and  received  one  hundred  thousand  dirhems  from  the  kha- 
lif. Such  is  the  story  as  related  by  al-Hariri ;  but  the  fact  could  not  have  hap- 
pened with  Yiisuf  Ibn  Omar  ath-Thakafi,  for  it  was  not  he,  but  Khalid  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  al-Kasri  {see  his  life,  page  A84),  who  governed  Irak  at  the  time;  this  re- 
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suits  from  the  dates  o(  Khalid's  appointment  and  removal,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Yiisuf.  Hammad's  adventures  and  the  anecdotes  related  of  him  are 
very  numerous.  He  was  bom  A.  H.  95  (A.  D.  713-4),  and  his  death  took 
place  in  the  year  155  (A.  D.  772):  some  say,  however,  that  he  died  during 
the  khalifat  of  al-Mahdi,  who  was  inaugurated  on  Sunday,  6th  Zu  'I-Hijja, 
A.  H,  158  (October,  A.  D,  775),  and  who  died  on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  the 
23rd  Muharram,  A.  H.  169  (August,  A.  D.  785),  at  a  village  called  ar-Rad,  in 
the  dependencies  of  Masabadan  (6)  ;  a  fact  to  which  Marwan  Ibn  Abi  Hafsa  (7) 
alludes  in  the  following  verses : 

Tbe  noblest  tomb  after  that  of  Mahammad,  the  prophet  of  the  true  direction,  is  a  842 
tomb  at  M&sabad&n.    I  wonder  how  the  hand  which  filled  it  with  earth  did  not  lose 
its  fingers  I 

The  death  of  Hammad  was  lamented  in  the  following  verses  by  the  poet  sur- 
named  Abu  Yahya  Muhammad  Ibn  Kunasa  (8),  but  whose  real  name  was  Abd 
al-Aali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Khalifa  Ibn  Nadla  Ibn  Onaif  Ibn  Mazin  Ibn  Duwaiba 
Ibn  Osama  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Koain : 

Could  precaution  suffice  against  death,  precaution  had  saved  thee  from  what  befel 
thee.  May  God  have  mercy  on  thee,  trusty  friend !  the  sincerity  of  whose  afiection  was 
never  sullied.  It  is  thus  that  time  works  rain ;  by  it  knowledge  is  destroyed  and  the 
memorials  of  history  are  effoced. 

Hammad  possessed  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  true  genius  of  the  Ara- 
bic language,  and  it  is  said,  that  having  learned  the  Koran  by  heart  from  a 
written  copy,  he  mistook  the  pronunciation  of  upwaids  of  thirty  words 
(harf)  (9). 


(1)  This  anecdote  is  giyen  in  the  extract  from  the  Durrat  published  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  his  Anthologie 
Grammatieale.    See  page  107. 

(2)  See  De  Sacy's  Anthologie,  page  147. 

.(3)  Hahra,  Iras  a  proyince  in  south  Arabia,  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  camels. 

(4)  The  life  of  Adi  Ibn  Zaid,  translated  from  the  Arabic  of  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdni,  will  be  found  in  the 
Jourtuil  AMiatique* 

(5)  The  anecdote  will  be  found  entire  in  the  Anthohgie  Grammatieak. 

(6)  HftsabadAn  or  SirwAn,  a  town  in  Persian  Irak.-  (Abd  '1-Fedft.) 

(7)  M.  de  Sacy  has  given  a  short  account  of  this  poet  in  the  CkresiomathU,  torn.  III.  p.  518. 

(8)  The  poet  surnamed  Ibn  KunAsa,  and  respecting  whose  real  names  great  uncertainty  prevails,  was  a 
member  of  the  Arabic  tribe  of  Asad,  and  born  at  Kftfa,  A.  H.  123  (A.  D.  740-1).    From  that  place  he  re- 
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moved  to  Baghdad,  where  he  settled.  He  had  studied  under  the  most  eminent  pbilologers  of  the  school  of 
KAfa,  and  learned  by  heart  the  poems  and  pieces  of  eloquence  composed  by  the  tribe  of  Asad.  He  was  a 
sister's  son  to  the  celebrated  ascetic.  Ibrahim  Ibn  Adham  ^^1.    Died  at  K(kfa,  the  3rd  ShawwM,  A.  H. 

S07  (February,  A.  D.  823).    The  Fihrest  gives  the  titles  of  three  of  his  works;  one  treats  of  the  influence  of 
the  stars  on  the  weather,  Kitdb  ahAnwd ;  another  on  the  ideas  usually  reproduced  in  poetry ;  and  the  third 
on  the  poet  al-^umait's  plagiarisms  from  the  Koran  and  other  sources.—- (FiArait,  fol.  96.) 
(9)  See  note  (13),  page  364. 


AJRAD  THE  POET. 


Abu  Amr  (or  Abu  Yahya)  Hammad  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Yunus  Ibn  Kulaib  was  a 
native  of  Kufa  (or  of  Wasit  by  some  accounts),  and  a  client  by  enfrancbisement 
to  the  family  of  Siiat,  a  descendant  of  Aamir  Ibn  Sasa  (1).  This  Hanunad>  who 
is  better  known  by  the  surname  of  Ajrad,  was  a  celebrated  poet  and  one  of  those 
(called  Mukhadrams)  who  flourished  und^r  the  Omaiyide  and  the  Abbaside 
dynasties.  He  did  not,  however,  attain  his  reputation  till  after  the  accession  of 
the  Abbasides;  before  that,  he  had  been  a  boon-companion  to  the  Omaiyide 
prince  al-Walid  Ibn  Yazid,  and  it  was  only  in  the  reign  of  al-Mahdi  that  he 
went  to  Baghdad.  Ali  Ibn  al-Jaad  (2)  relates  as  follows  :  'Mn  the  reign  of  al- 
'^Mahdi,  the  following  persons  came  to  Baghdad:  Hammad  Ajrad,  Muti  Ibn 
^^  lyas  al-Kinani  (3),  and  Yahya  Ibn  Ziad.  They  stopped  in  our  neighbour- 
'^  hood  and  were  intolerable  for  their  wickedness  and  profligacy."  Haiamad 
Ajrad  was  a  poet  of  a  superior  order;  he  and  Bashshstr  Ibn  Burd  composed 
satires  of  a  flagitious  nature  one  against  the  other ;  the  pieces  which  he  made 
on  Bashshar  abound  in  originality  of  thought,  but  their  indecency  will  not 
allow  me  to  insert  any  of  them.  Bashshar  was  so  much  annoyed  by  Hammad, 
that  he  composed  on  him  these  lines: 

On  going  to  his  tribe;  you  will  find  his  door  locked  [h]^  and  it  is  only  by  lying  con- 
cealed that  you  can  meet  him.  Ask  Abii  Yahya  how  he  can  obtain  glory,  he  who 
has  taken  an  oath  against  every  generous  deed. 

The  following  verses  also  were  made  on  him  by  Bashshar : 

An  excellent  man  that  HammAd,  did  he  but  adore  his  Lord  and  say  his  prayers.  His 
face  is  pale  (5)  from  drinking  wine,  bat  on  the  day  of  judgment^  that  wlyieness  shall 
become  black  (6). 
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He  was  an  arrow-maker  by  trade;  some  say,  however,  that  fie  followed  no 
profession,  and  that  it  was  his  father  wbo  made  arrows.  Gay  and  mity  in 
his  humour,  licentious  in  his  oonduct,  he  was  suspected  to  be  a  Zindik  (7)  in 
religion.  It  is  related  that  an  intimacy  subsisted  between  him  and  an  eminent 
rmam  whose  name  it  is  not  right  to  mention,  and  ihat  they  afterwords  quar- 
relled ;  he  then  learned  that  the  imam  spoke  of  him  contemptuously,  on  which 
he  wrote  him  these  lines: 

If  ^ou  cannot  complete  year  devotions  without  reviling  me,  go  toil  with  restless  ani- 
mosity before  friends  and  strangers.    Yet  for  a  long  time  you  gave  me  a  good  charao-  245 
ter,  although  I  persisted  in  disobedience  to  God's  law;  it  was  in  those  days  when  we 
passed  something  about  in  leaden  ewers  (8). 

By  the  same : 

You  swore,  (my  friendly  monitor t)  that  if  I  again  became  love*8  prisoner,  you  would 
blame  me  no  more,  but  strive  to  excuse  me.  Rut  what  annoys  me  in  you  is  this:  you 
give  counsel  without  being  aware  that  you  know  not  [the  person  u>hom  I  love). 

The  poetry  and  the  adventures  of  Hammad  Ajrad  are  well  known.  He  died 
A.  H.  161  (A.  D.  777-8).  (Accounts  i^ary  as  to  the  manner  and  time  of  his 
death;)  some  say  that  he  was  a  native  of  Wasit,  and  that  he  was  put  to  death, 
as  a  Zindik,  outside  the  gate  of  Kufa,  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Ali,  the 
governor  of  Basra,  in  the  year  155  (A.  D.  772).  Others  state  that  as  he  was 
going  from  al-Ahwaz  to  Basra,  he  died  on  the  way,  and  was  buried  on  a  hill 
near  the  spot.  By  another  account,  his  death  is  placed  in  the  year  168 
(A.  D.  784-5). — When  Bashshar  Ibn  Burd,  whose  life  has  been  already  given 
{page  254),  was  put  to  death  in  the  Batiha,  his  body  was  removed  and  inter- 
red in  the  tomb  of  Hammad  Ajrad  ;  and  the  following  lines  were  inscribed*  on 
the  grave-stone  by  Abu  Hisham  al-Bahili,  who  happened  to  pass  that  way : 

The  blind  followed  the  naked  [ajrad] y  and  they  therefore  sojourn  in  the  same  abode. 
They  are  both  in  the  hands  of  M&lik  (9)  and  in  hell ;  infidels  go  to  hell.  The  regions 
of  the  earth  said :  How  unwelcome  to  us  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Hammftd  and  Bash- 
sh&r ! 

He  received  the  surname  of  Ajrad  from  the  following  circumstance:— When 
a  boy,  he  was  playing  on  a  very  cold  day,  quite  naked,  with  some  other  chil- 
dren, and  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  who  was  passing  by,  said :  "My  boy !  you  are 
*^  ajrad.''     This  word  means  naked.— Mukhadram,  or  mukhadrim,  is  a  term 
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generally  employed  to  designate  a  poet  who,  like  Lahid»  an-Nabigha  al^Jaadi, 
and  others,  lived  before  and  after  the  promulgation  of  Islamism.  It  is  some- 
times made  use  of  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  applied  to  poets  who  flourished 
under  two  different  dynasties.  {Arabs  of  the  desert)  have  been  heard  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  muJiadram  and  muhadrim  {and  their  example  is  a  good 
authority). 

(1)  See  Eichhorn's  MowmMMaHUt.  Ar,  Tab.  YII. 

(2)  Alt  An  al-Jaad,  a  Kafis,  a  tradiUonUt,  a  mawla  to  the  family  of  Hftshim  and  a  native  of  Baghdad, 
died  A.  H.  290  (A.  D.  844-tt),  aged  ninety-six  years.  During  the  last  sixty  yean  of  his  lifiB,  he  fasted  every 
second  day.— (Al-TAfl.    Ad-Dahabi,  Tab.al-Huff'dx.) 

(3)  See  note  (4),  page  43S. 

(4)  He  locked  his  door  to  avoid  giving  hospitality  to  the  strangers  who  might  arrive. 

(5)  Literally:  white. 

(6)  Th^t  is :  he  will  be  punished  as  an  infidel.— See  Koran,  surat  3,  verse  102. 

(7)  Zindik,  synonymous  with  atheist. 

(8)  That  something  was  iDjna,  and  they  drank  it  out  of  leaden  ewers  lest  it  should  be  seen. 

(9)  HAlik  is  the  name  of  the  angel  who  guards  hell. 


AUB  SULAIMAN  AL-KHATTABI. 

Abu  Sulaiman  Hamd  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Khat(ab  al-Khattabi 
al-Busti  was  a  jurisconsult,  a  philologer,  and  a  traditionist.  He  is  the  author 
of  some  clever  works,  such  as  the  Gharlb  al-Hadith  {explanation  of  the 
difficult  expressions  found  in  t/ie  Traditions  of  Muhammad) ;  Madlim  as^ 
Sunan  {the  distinciii^e  marks  of  the  Traditions),  being  a  commentary  on  the 
Sunan,  or  body  of  Traditions  compiled  by  Abu  Dawud;  the  Aaldm  as-Sunan 
{signs  of  the  Traditions),  containing  an  explanation  of  al-Bokhari's  collection 
of  Traditions;  the  kitab  as-Shahdh  (1);  a  treatise  on  the  object  of  prayer;  a 
work  in  which  he  corrects  the  mistakes  of  Traditionists,  etc.  When  in  Irak, 
he  learned  the  Traditions  from  Abu  Ali  as-Saflar,  Abu  Jaafar  ar-Razzaz,  and 
others,  and  his  own  authority  was  cited  for  Traditions  by  al-Hakim  Ibn  al-Baii, 
Abd  al-Ghafifar  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Farisi,  Abu  '1-Kasim  Abd  al-Wahhab  Ibn 
Abi  Sahl  al-Khattabi,  etc,  {Ath-Thadlibi)  mentions  him  in  4he  Yatima^ 
and  gives  the  following  verses  of  his  composition : 
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It  is  not  the  pains  of  absence,  but  the  want  of  a  sympathizing  friend,  which  is  the 
greatest  affliction  man  can  suflFer.    I  am  as  a  stranger  to  Bust  and  its  people,  yet  Bust  S44 
is  my  birthplace  and  the  residence  of  my  family. 

He  gives  also  as  his,  the  fragments  ^hich  follow : 

Man  may  find  a  refiige  from  the  most  ferocious  beasts,  but  there  is  no  refuge  from 
the  wickedness  of  men.  How  many  have  escaped  the  lion,  and  yet  you  will  not  see 
one  man  uninjured  by  another. 

Be  indulgent,  and  exact  not  the  whole  amount  of  that  which  is  your  due.  Spare  the 
unfortunate ;  for  the  generous  man  never  requires  full  payment.  Avoid  excess  in  every 
thing  and  keep  a  medium ;  efforts  well  directed,  are  fortunate  in  their  commencement 
and  their  end. 

Other  Verses  of  his  are  quoted  by  the  same  author.— Abu  Sulaiman  al-Khat- 
t^bi  was  the  Ibn  Sallam  (2)  of  his  time  for  learning,  philology ,  rigid  devotion , 
and  fear  of  God;  he  resembled  him  also  as  a  professor  and  an  author.  He  died 
at  the  town  of  Bust,*  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rahi,  A.  H.  388  (March,  A.  D. 
998). — Khattdbi  is  derived  from  the  name  of  his  ancestor  al-Khattab;  but  ' 
some  say  that  he  was  descended  from  Zaid  Ibn  al-Khattab  (3),  for  which  rea- 
son it  was  that  he  bore  this  surname. — Busti  means  belonging  to  Bust^  a  well- 
watered  and  wooded  city  in  Kabul,  between  Herat  and  Ghazna. — Some  persons 
have  been  heard  pronounce  Abu  Sulaiman's  name  of  Hamd  as  if  it  were 
Ahmad,  but  in  Qiis  they  are  wTong.  Al-Hakim  Ibn  al-Baii  says:  **I  asked 
^^  a  native  of  Bust^  the  doctor  Abu  'l-|(asim  al-Mozaffar  Ibn  Tahir  Ibn  Muham- 
^^  mad  whether  Abu  Sulaiman's  name  was  Ahmad  or  Hamd,  some  persons 
**  having  said  it  was  Ahmad;  to  which  he  replied  that  he  heard  Abu  Sulaiman 
^'  himself  say  :  ^  Hamd  is  the  name  by  which  I  was  called,  but  as  people 
*^  wrote  it  Ahmad,  I  gave  it  up.'  Abu  '1-Kasim  said  also :  *He  recited  to  me 
*'  these  verses  of  his  own  composition  : 

Whilst  you  live,  flatter  all  men,  for  you  are  in  the  abode  of  deceit  He  who  knows 
my  dwelling,  and  he  who  knows  it  not,  will  soon  be  seen  with  repentance  for  their 
companion  (4). 

(1)  This  word  is  pointed  differantly  in  each  manuscript,  and  the  work  itself  is  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa. 
I  suspect  that  not  being  able  to  read  the  title,  he  omitted  it.    In  the  autograph  IfS.  it  is  written  ^la^l . 

(2)  The  life  of  Ab(k  Obaid  al-K&sim  Ib^  Sallftm  is  given  in  this  worli. 

(3)  See  page  201,  note  (1). 

(4;  The  sole  merit  of  the  original  linet  consists  in  alliteration. 
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HAMZA  IBN  HABIB  AZ-ZAIYAT. 

Abii  Om&ra  Hamza  Ibn  Habib  Ibn  Omara  Ibn  Ismail,  a  native  of  Kufa,  and  a 
client,  by  enfranchisement,  to  the  tribe  of  Akrama  Ibn  Ribt  at-Tsimi,  is 
more  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  az-Zaiyat.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
readers  of  the  Koran,  and  had  Abu  l-Hasan  al-Kisai  for  a  pupil ;  he  himself 
had  been  taught  to  read  the  Koran  by  al-Aamash.  The  appellation  of  az- 
Zaiydt  (the  oilman)  was  given  to  him  because  he  used  to  transport  oil  from 
Kufa  to  Hulwan,  and  bring  back  cheese  and  walnuts.  He  died  at  Hulwan 
A.  H.  156  (A.  D.  772-3),  aged  seventy-six  years.— Hulwan  is  a  city  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  Babylonian  Irak,  on  the  borders  of  Persian  Irak. 


HUNAIN  IBN  ISHAK  AL-IBADI. 


24l>  Abu  Zaid  Hunain  Ibn  Ishak  aMbadi,  the  celebrated  physician^  was  the  most 
eminent  man  of  his  time  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  possessed  a  perfect  acqu^nt- 
ance  with  the  language  pf  the  Vondnitesj  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  work  of  Eu- 
clid was  translated  into  Arabic.  Thabit  Ibn  Kurra,  who  came  after  him,  cleared 
up  the  difficulties  of  this  work  and  put  it  into  better  order.  This  was  also  the 
case  with  the  Almagest  and  the  greater  part  of  those  books,  composed  in  Greek 
by  physicians  and  philosophers,  which  have  been  rendered  into  Arabic.  Hunain 
was  the  most  laborious  of  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  business  of  trans- 
lating; some  works  {it  is  true)  were  executed  by  others.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  persons  unacquainted  with  Greek  could  have  derived  no  benefit  from 
such  works,  and  it  is  certain  that  those  which  remain  untranslated  are  useless 
except  to  him  who  understands  that  language.  Al-Mamun  was  particularly 
anxious  to  have  books  of  this  kind  turned  into  Arabic,  written  out  and 
corrected ;  before  him,  Jaafar  and  other  members  of  the  Barmek  family  had 
encouraged  the  undertaking,  but  the  efforts  of  al-Mamdn  were  much  more 
successful  than  theirs.  Hunain  himself  composed  a  great  number  of  useful 
treatises  on  medical  subjects.     The  life  of  his  son  Ishak  has  been  already  giVen 
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{page  187).  I  have  read  ia  the  History  of  the  Physicians^  that  Hunain  went 
to  the  bath  every  day  aftear  his  ride,  aoid  had  water  pouned  on  himself;  he 
would,  then  come  out,  wrapped  up  in  a  bed-gown,  and  afier  taking  a  cap  of 
wine  with  a  biscuit,  lie  down,  and  sometimes  fall  asleep,  till  such  time  as 
perspiration  should  cease ;  he  would  then  get  up,  buna  perfumes  to  fumigate  his 
person,  and  have  dinner  brought  in;  this  consisted  in  a  large  fattened  pullet 
stewed  in  its  gravy  and  a  cake  of  bread  two  hundred  drachms  in  weight : 
aft^r  supping  the  gravy  and  eating  the  fowl  and  the  bread,  he  took  a  sleep, 
and  on  awaking  he  drank  four  pints  [rati)  of  old  wine;  if  he  felt  a  desire  for 
fruit  freshly  gathered,  he  took  Syrian  apples  and  quinces.  This  was  his  habit 
till  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  on  Tuesday,  7th  Safar,  A.  H.  260  (December, 
A,  D.  873).— In  the  life  of  his  son,  the  meaning  of  the  word  IbdcU  has  beeii 
already  given. — ^The  YondnUes  were  physicians  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Is^amism;  they  were  sons  of  Yonan  (1),  the  son  of  Yafith  [Japhe(\j  the  son  of 
Nub  {Noah). 

(1)  Yon&n  18  most  probably  an  altered  form  of  luvc;  or  l«vca. 


IBN  HAIYAN. 

Abu  Marwan  Haiyan,  a  native  of  Cordova,  was  the  son  of  Khalaf  Ibn  Husain 
Ibn  Haiyan  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Haiyan  Ibn  Wahb  Ibn  Haiyan ;  this  last  was 
a  slave  enfranchised  by  the  emir  {and  Spanish  Omaijride  prince),  Abd  ar- 
Rahman  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan.  This  Ibn 
Haiyan  is  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Kitdb  al-Muktabis  fi  Tarikh  al^ 
jindalos  [the  book  of  him  who  desires  information  respecting  the  history  of 
Spain),  and  forming  ten  volumes :  he  composed  also,  on  the  same  subject,  the 
Kitdb  al-Mubin  (the  discloser)  (1)  in  sixty  volumes.  Abu  Ah  al-Ghassani 
speaks  of  him  in  these  terms :  '^  He  was  a  man  advanced  in  age,  profound  in 
'*  knowledge,  eminent  by  his  information  in  polite  literature  (whwein  he  was 
^^  deeply  versed),  the  standard-bearer  of  history  in  Spain,  the  most  elegant 
*^  writer,  and  the  ablest  composer  on  that  subject.  He  was  an  assiduous  dis- 
'^  ciple  of  the  shaikh  Abu  Amr  Ibn  Abi  4-Hub&b(2),  (the  grammarian  and  pupil 
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''  of  Abd  Ali  l-Kali,)  and  of  Abu  '1-Ala  Said  al-Baghdadi,  whose  work,  the 
^'  FustiSj  he  got  by  heart  under  his  tuition.  He  learned  also  the  Traditions, 
'*  and  I  heard  from  him  this  one:  To  felicitate ^  three  (days)  after  the  occur^ 
**  rence  of  a  fortunate  e^ent,  is  to  make  light  of  friendship ;  and  to  offer 
"  consolation^  three  (days)  after  a  misfortune,  is  to  encourage  ill  luck  to  come. 
*'  He  died  on  Sunday,  27th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  469  (October,  A.  D.  1076), 
"  and  was  buried,  on  the  same  day  after  evening  prayers  (3),  in  the  cemetery 
*^  of  ar^Rahad  {the  suburb).  He  was  born  in  377  (A.  D.  987-8)."  Al-Gas- 
sani  calls  him  a  faithful  historian,  and  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad 
Ibn  A  An  (4)  mentions  him  in  these  terms :  ^'Ibn  Haiyan  spoke  with  elegance  and 
246  ^^  wrote  with  precision ;  he  never  intentionally  admitted  a  false  statement  or  nar- 
^^  ration  into  his  history.— After  his  death,  I  had  a  dream  in  which  I  saw  him 
^^  come  towards  me ;  and  I  rose  up  and  made  him  my  salutation,  which  he  re- 
^^  turned  in  smiling.  I  then  said  to  him :  '  What  has  thy  lord  done  to  thee  (5)  ?' 
**  To  which  he  answered  :  *  He  has  had  mercy  on  me.' — '  And  the  history/  said 
**  I,  *  which  you  wrote  ;  did  you  repent  of  it  (6)  ?' — *  It  is  true,'  he  replied,  '  I 
'^  repented  of  it,  but  the  Almighty  received  my  excuses  with  kindness,  and 
^^  pardoned  me.'  "  Mention  is  made  of  Ibn  Haiyan  by  Abu  Abd  Allah  al- 
Humaidi  in  his  Jadsfvat  al-Muktahis,  and  Ibn  Bashkuwal  in  his  silat. 


(1)  For  the  title  of  this  work  I  followed  the  orthography  of  my  manuscripts  and  of  Hajji  KhaUfa's 
Bihiiographical  Dictionary,  hut  the  autograph  manuscript  writes  it  ^^^juJ!  ahMatin. 

(2)  Ahft  Omar  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  al-Aztz  Ibn  Faraj  Ibn  Abi  '1-Hublib,  the  grammarian  and  native  of  Cor^ 
dova,  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Abft  Ali  '1-KAli.  His  information  in  the  sciences  of  philology,  grammar,  his- 
tory and  the  Traditions  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  among  the  most  eminent  ihaikKn,  and  he  merited  ge- 
neral esteem  by  his  piety  and  virtue.  He  died  at  Cordova  on  the  eve  of  Friday  the  30th  of  Muharram,  A.  H. 
400  (September,  A.D.  1009),  aged  nearly  ninety  years.  He  was  buried  the  next  day  in  the  RusAfa  cemetery, 
and  the  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  by  the  k&di  Ahmad  Ibn  ZikwAn.  He  drew  his  origin  from  the 
Berber  tribe  of  Hasmftda.-(Ibn  BashkuwAl's  SilaU) 

(3)  Literally :  After  the  An.    See  note  (11),  page  346. 

(4)  khik  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ailn  al-Haftfiri,  bom  at  Cordova,  A.  H.  440  (A.  D.  1048-9), 
was  celebrated  as  a  Traditionist  and  a  jurisconsult ;  pious  and  humble,  he  avoided  society  and  passed  most  of 
his  time  in  prayer  at  the  great  mosque  of  Cordova;  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  different  branches 
of  science,  he  spared  no  pains  in  augmenting  his  library  and  searching  for  rare  books.  He  died  A.  H.  512 
(A.  D.  1119)  -(Ibn  Bashkuw&rs  SilaU) 

(tt)  The  usual  question  in  such  cases. 

(6)  His  history  was  merely  a  worldly  book,  and  such  compositions  might  not  be  acceptable  in  the  eyes  df 
God. 
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KHARIJA  THE  JURISCONSULT. 

Abu  Zaid  Kharija  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Thabit  al-An$ari  was  one  of  the  seven 
jurisconsults  of  Medina ;  in  the  life  of  another  of  them,  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Abd 
ar-Rahman,  we  have  given  two  verses  which  contain  the  names  of  all  these  doctors 
(see  page  264).  Kharija  was  a  tabi  (1)  of  high  eminence;  he  was  a  child  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  khalif  Othman,  and  his  father  Zaid  Ibn  Thabit  (2)  was 
one  of  the  greatest  among  the  companions  of  Muhammad.  The  Prophet  said, 
in  speaking  of  Zaid  :  '^  The  most  skilful  among  you  in  calculating  the  shares 
**  of  property  to  which  heirs  are  entitled  is  Zaid  {AfradukumZaidu)''  Kharija 
died  at  Medina,  A.  H.  99  (A.  D.  717-8),  or  100.  It  is  mentioned  by  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Saad  al-Wakidi,  in  his  Tabakdty  that  Kharija  said  :  ^^  I  had  a 
''  dream  and  methought  I  built  up  a  flight  of  stairs  containing  sei^enty 
*^  steps,  and  when  1  had  finished,  it  fell  down,  and  I  am  now  in  my  seifentieth 
^^  year  :"  and  that  very  year  he  died.  Ez-Zuhri  has  given  Traditions  on  his 
authority  (3). 

(1)  See  note  C2},  page  4. 

i2)  See  note  (2),  page  372. 

(3)  The  Tahakdt  al-Fukahd  gives  a  short  notice  on  Kh&rija  containing  some  facts  not  mentioned  by  Ibn 
KhallikAn«  for  which  reason  it  may  find  a  place  here:  **  Ahd  Zaid  Khftrija  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Thftbit,  one  of 
*'  the  seven  jurisconsults  of  Medina,  was  an  imkm  whose  authority  and  eminence  were  universally  admittad. 
**  He  died  at  Medina,  A.  H.  100,  aged  seventy  years.  As  a  mufti  he  gave  opinions  on  points  of  law ;  he 
'*  drew  up  also  bonds  and  conveyances,  and  was  consulted  on  questions  relative  to  the  division  of  inherited 
"  property,  such  as  houses,  date-trees,  and  money  J)^t/'    This  last  word  may  perhaps  here  signify  /lodki. 


KHALID  IBN  YAZID  THE  OMAIYIDE. 


Abu  Hashim  Khalid  Ibn  Yazid  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Abi  Sofyan  al-Omawi  (member 
of  the  Omaiyide  family)^  was  the  most  learned  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge.  He  wrote  a  discourse  on  chemistry  and  on 
medicine,  in  which  sciences  he  possessed  great  skill  and  solid  information,  and 
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(on  which)  he  composed  some  epistles  which  show  his  profound  instruction 
and  superior  talent.  He  learned  the  art  [of  chemistij)  from  a  Greek  monk 
(ar-Rahib  ar-Riimi),  whose  name  was  Marianos,  and  he  treated  of  it  in  three 
epistles,  one  of  which  contains  the  relation  of  what  passed  between  Marianos  and 
himself,  the  manner  in  which  he  learned  the  science,  and  the  enigmatical 
allusions  employed  by  his  master.  On  this  art  he  composed  numerous  pieces 
of  verse,  both  long  and  short,  which  testify  his  abilities  (as  a  poet)  and  his  capa- 
city {as  a  chemist) ;  besides  which  he  wrote  some  good  poetry  on  other  sub- 
jectSy  as,  for  instance,  the  following  : 

The  bracelets  which  ornament  the  ancles  of  other  females  play  loosely  around  the 
leg;  but  1  see  that  the  bracelets  of  Ramla  move  not,  neither  doth  her  heart.  I  love  the 
femily  of  al-AwwAm  for  the  love  I  bear  her,  and  for  her  sake,  I  love  hef  maternal 
uncles  of  the  tribe  of  Kalb. 

The  poem  from  which  these  verses  are  taken  is  of  considerable  length ;  there  is 
an  anecdote  told  about  Ramla  and  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan,  which  is  s6  well 
known  that  I  abstain  from  relating  it  (1).  Khalid  had  a  brother  called  Abd 
Allah,  who  came  to  him  one  day  and  complained  that  he  had  been  treated  with 
contempt  and  insult  by  al-Walid,  son  of  Abd  al-Malik.  Khalid  went  imme- 
diately to  Abd  al-Malik  and  said :  ^^ Commander  of  the  faithful!  al-Walid,  the 
''  Commander  of  the  faithful's  son,  has  treated  bis  cousin  Abd  Allah  with  con- 
'^  tempt  and  spoken  disdainfully  of  him."  Abd  al-Malik  reflected  a  moment, 
and  then  held  up  his  head  and  said:  "  Verily  kings y  when  they  enter  a  city 
"  (by  force)^  waste  the  same  and  abase  the  most  powerful  of  the  infiabitants 
247  ^*  thereof  and  so  will  these  do  (2)."  To  this  Khalid  replied :  **  jind  when 
"  we  resohed  to  destroy  a  city,  we  commanded  the  inhabitants  thereof  who 
'*  li^fed  in  affluence ,  (to  obey  oUr  apostle);  but  they  acted  corruptly  therein: 
"  wherefore  tlie  sentence  was  justly  pronounced  against  that  (city) ;  and  we 
*'  destroyed  it  with  an  utter  destruction  (3)." — *'  Is  it  of  Abd  Allah  that  you 
'*  are  speaking?"  said  Abd  al-Malik ;  ^'  by  Allah !  he  came  into  my  presence  just 
^^  now,  and  he  did  not  open  his  mouth  to  utter  a.  single  fault  of  language." — 
*'  Is  it  of  al-Walid  that  you  are  speaking  (4)  T  retorted  Khalid.  -  ''If  al-Walid 
**  speak  badly,"  replied  the  khalif,  "his  brother  Sulaiman  does  not." — **  And 
"  if  Abd  Allah  speak  badly,"  answered  the  other,  "  his  brother  Khalid  does 
"not."  — Here  al-Walid  said:   "Be  silent,  Khalid!  for,  by  Allah!  you  are 
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*'  not  counted  as  one  of  the  caravan  or  one  of  the  troop  (5)." — '*  Hearken, 
*^  0  Gommander  of  the  faithful  I"  said  Khalid ;  and  turning  then  towards  al- 
Walid,  he  addressed  him  thus:  ^^  Fie  upon  thee!  and  who  more  than  I  is  of 
*'  the  caravan  and  the  troop?  My  grandfather  Abu  Sofyan  commanded  the 
^*  caravan  (6),  and  my  grandfather  Olba  Ibn  Rabia  commanded  the  troop. 
^^Hadst  thou  spoken  of  little  sheep  and  little  mountains ^  and  Tdif  and  said: 
*^  God  have  mercy  on  Othmdn  I  (7)  we  had  acknowledged  that  thou  wast  in  the 
right." — ^This  requires  some  explanation  :  the  caravan  was  that  of  the  Koraish, 
which  Abu  Sofyan  was  conducting  from  Syria  when  the  blessed  Prophet  marched 
out  with  his  companions  to  seize  on  it ;  the  news  of  this  reached  the  inhabitants 
of  Mekka,  and  they  went  forth  to  defend  the  caravan,  having  at  their  head  Otba 
Ibn  Rabia.  On  reaching  the  Moslims,  the  combat  of  Badr  ensued.  Abu  So- 
fyan and  Otba  were  both  ancestors  to  Khalid ;  Abu  Sofyan  by  the  father's  side, 
and  Otba  by  the  mother's;  for  Hind,  Otba's  daughter,  was  the  mother  of  Moawia, 
Khalid's  grandfather.  The  words  little  sheep  diud  little  mountains ^  etc.j  are 
an  allusion  to  al-Hakam  Ibn  Abi  1-Aasi,  the  grandfather  of  Abd  al-Malik,  who 
had  been  banished  to  Taif  by  the  blessed  Prophet ;  he  there  kept  a  flock  of 
sheep  and  took  refuge  in  a  little  mountain  called  al-Karma,  where  he  remained, 
till  Othiiian,  on  his  accession  to  the  khalifat,  recalled  him;  for  aUHakam  was 
Othman's  uncle.  It  is  said  that  the  blessed  Prophet  authorised  Othman  to  do 
so  as  soon  as  he  came  to  power. — Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  of  Khalid, 
but  what  is  here  given  may  suffice.     He  died  A.  H.  85  (A.  D.  704). 


(1)  Ramla  ^Ult  fille  de  Zobayr  Ibn  Elawwftm  Ibn  Khouvaylid  et  d'Oumm  ErrebAb,  femme  Kelbite ;  elle 
#tait  8<Bur-gerniaine  de  Mossab  Ibn  Zobayr.  Rarola  fut  d'abord  ^poua^e  par  un  CoTatchHa  nommi  OthmAn 
fils  d'Abdallah,  dont  elle  cut  un  fils  nomm^  Abdallah  Ibn  Othmlin  qui  devlnt  TiSpoux  de  Soucayna  fille  de 
Hossayn  fils  d'Ali.  Apr^s  la  diSfaite  et  la  mort  d'Abdallab  Ibn  Zobayr,  qui  disputait  le  califat  k  Abdelmelik  fils 
de  Merwan,  Khalid  fils  de  Tezid  ayani  €i^  en  pderinage  h  la  Hekke,  dont  Hadjadj  ^tait  gouvemeur,  y  ^pousa 
Rarola  alors  veure.  Soucayna  se  montrait  fort  indocilje  a  son  roari  Abdallah  fils  de  Ramla.  Un  jour  Hamla  se 
priisenta  au  calife  Abdelmelik,  se  plaignit  vivement  de  Thumeur  de  Soucayna  et  demanda  au  calife  qu*il  em- 
ployAt  son  autoriUS  pour  la  rendre  plus  souroise  a  son  mari.  Abdelmelik  refusa  et  dit:  '*  Que  veux-tu  y  faire? 
"  C'est  Soucayna  fille  de  Housayn.— Que  ce  soit  Soucayna,  repliqua  Ramla,  je  la  vaux  bien.  Ma  famille  (la 
'*  raaison  de  Kfaoawaylid)  a  donn^  le  jour  k  la  plus  noble  fille  (FAtima),  un  mari  (ElawwAm)  a  la  plusillustre 
"  femme  (Safiyya  fille  d'Abdelmottatib),  une  femme  (Khadidja)  a  Thomroe  le  plus  teinent  (Mahomet),  que 
'*  la  famille  de  Soucayna  (la  maison  de  HAchim)  puisse  se  glorifier  d'avoir  produits." —Abdelmelik,  surpris 
de  sa  fiertd,  lui  dIt:  «  Ramla,  je  yois  qu^Orva  fils  de  Zobayr  m'a  tromp<$  a  ton  <Sgaid  (en  m'engageant  a  perr 
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**  mettre  ton  manage  avec  KhAlid).  -11  t'a  donn^  au  contraire  un  avis  utile,  reprit  Ramla;  car  tu  as  |u4  mon 
**  frire-germain  Mossab,  et  Orwa  pensait  avec  raison  que  (sans  le  lien  qui  m'unit  maintenant  a  ta  famille)  je 
**  saurais  me  venger  de  toi."— (AghAni  lY.  f.  35  v^  et  36.)— Note  communicated  by  M.  Caussio  de  Perceval. 

(2)  Koran,  surat  37,  verse  34. 

(3)  /6id,  surat  17,  verse  17. 

(4)  Alluding  to  al-Waltd's  well-known  ignorance  of  pure  Arabic.    See  Abft  '1-FedA's  Annals.  A.H.  96. 

(5)  A  proverbial  expression,  signifying.  That  is  none  of  your  business,  you  are  not  cpnsidered  as  one  of  us 
or  of  our  family. 

(6)  At  Badr,  in  A.  H.  2. 

(7)  This  will  be  explained  farther  on. 


KHALID  IBN  ABD  ALLAH  AL-KASRL 

Khalid  al-Kasri,  surnamed  Abu  Yazid  and  Abu  '1-Haitham  also,  was  son  of 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yazid  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Kurz,  a  descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Bajila 
through  that  of  Kasr.  Ibn  al-Kalbi  mentions  him  in  the  Jamharat  an- 
Nisaby  {and  traces  up  his  genealogf)  thus :  Khalid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yazid 
Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Kurz  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  Shams  Ibn  Ghamghama 
Ibn  Jarir  Ibn  Shikk  Ibn  Saab  Ibn  Yashkor  Ibn  Ruhm  Ibn  Afrak  Ibn  Afsa  Ibn 
Nudair  Ibn  Kasr  Malik  Ibn  Abkar  Ibn  Anmar  Ibn  A  rash  Ibn  Amr  Ibn.  al- 
Ghauth  Ibn  Nabt  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Kahlan  Ibn  Saba  Ibn  Yashhob  (1) 
Ibn  Yarub  Ibn  Kahlan. — ^Khalid  was  appointed  governor  of  Arabian  and  Per- 
sian Irak  by  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  the  Omaiyide;  before  that,  in  the  year 
89  (A.  D.  707-8),  he  was  governor  of  Mekka.  His  mother  was  a  Christian,  and 
his  grandfather  Yazid  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Muhammad,  Khalid  was 
counted  among  the  most  elegant  and  correct  pulpit-orators  of  the  Arabian  nation : 
he  was  also  very  beneficent  and  generous  to  profusion  in  his  donations.  On  one 
of  the  days  in  which  he  gave  public  audience  to  poets,  a  person  who  had  com- 
posed two  verses  in  his  praise  entered  the  hall,  but  on  hearing  the  long  poems 
which  the  others  recited,  he  thought  his  own  too  trifling,  and  therefore  re- 
mained silent  till  they  had  withdrawn.  Being  then  asked  by  Khahd  what  he 
wanted,  he  replied  :  ^'  I  composed  a  piece  in  praise  of  the  emir,  but  on  hearing 
**  those  of  the  others,  I  considered  my  own  two  verses  as  an  unworthy  tri- 
bute."    On  this,  Khalid  asked  to  hear  them,  and  the  poet  recited  these  lines : 
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You  showered  gifts  upon  me  till  you  restored  me  new  life ;  you  bestowed  on  me  with 
such  abundance,  that  I  thought  you  were  in  jest.    But  you  are  beneficence  itself;  you  ^2AS 
are  the  son  of  beneficence  and  its  father  I    Sworn  brother  to  beneficence  1  that  qua- 
lity cannot  abandon  you. 

Khalid  then  asked  him  what  he  required,  and  on  learning  from  him  that  he 
was  oppressed  with  debts,  he  ordered  them  to  be  paid  and  made  him  a  present 
to  a  similar  amount. — (The  khalif)  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  wrote  to  him  a 
letter,  in  which  he  said  :  'M  am  told  that  a  man  stood  up  in  your  presence 
**  and  spoke  these  words  :  God  is  beneficent,  and  so  art  thou!  God  is  gene- 
**  rous,  and  so  art  thou!  and  that  he  thjas  summed  up  ten  qualities  common 
**  to  you  and  God.  Now,  I  swear  by  Allah!  that  if  you  do  not  exculpate 
**  yourself,  I  shall  declare  it  lawful  to  shed  your  blood."  To  this  Khalid  wrote 
in  reply:  ^^  It  is  true,  0  Commander  of  the  faithful!  that  a  man  stood  up 
**  before  me  and  said  :  God  loi^es  the  generous ,  and  I  loi^e  thee  for  the  loife 
**  God  bears  thee.  But  there  is  something  worse  than  this  :  Ibn  Shukai  4-Ba- 
**  jali  (2)  stood  up  before  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  and  said  :  *  Which  do 
**  you  like  best,  your  lieutenant  {khalif)  or  your  ambassador  (apostle)T  to 
**  which  you  replied  :  *  My  lieutenant,  most  certainly.'  And  then  that  man 
'^  said:  ^  You  are  the  khalif  {lieutenant)  of  God,  and  Muhammad  is  his  apostle 
*'  {ambassador)  (3).'  Now  the  punishment  of  death,  inflicted  on  a  {poor)  man 
^^  of  the  tribe  of  Bajila  {such  as  I  am,)  is  a  less  grievous  thing  to  the  world  at 
'^  large  than  that  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  should  be  an  iniidel."  It  is 
at-Tabari  who  relates  this  anecdote  in  his  History.  Doubts  were  cast  on  the 
sincerity  of  Khalid's  religious  belief,  as  he  had  built  a  church  for  his  mother  to 
pray  in :  it  was  alluding  to  this,  that  al-Farazdak  said : 

God  curse  the  camel  which  came  with  swinging  trot,  and  bore  to  us  Khalid  from 
Damascus  I  How  can  be  be  an  imAm  (4)  to  the  people,  he  whose  mother  believes  not 
in  the  unity  of  God  ?  He  has  built  for  his  mother  a  convent,  wherein  is  a  cross ;  and 
through  hatred,  he  has  destroyed  the  minarets  of  mosques. 

In  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  ViO  (May,  A.  D.  738),  Hisham 
deposed  Khalid  from  the  government  of  the  two  Iraks ;  at-Tabari  says  in  his 
History :  *^  Hisham  deposed  Omar  Ibn  Hubaira,  governor  of  Irak,  and  confided 
"  the  administration  of  that  province  (o  Khalid,  in  the  month  of  Shawwal, 
**  A,  H.  105  (March,  A.  D.  724);  he  afterwards  replaced  Khalid  by  Yusuf  Ibn 
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^  Omar  ath-Thakafi,  cousin  to  al-Hajjaj.     He  deprived  Khalid  of  his  office  for 

*  the  following  reason:  A  woman  went  to  him' (Khalid)  one  day  and  said  : 

*  *  May  God  direct  the  emir!  I  am  a  Moslim  woman,  and  your  admil  (5)  such 
'  and  such  a  one,  the  Magian,  seized  upon  me  and  forced  me  to  the  evil  deed, 
'  and  has  made  me  hateful  to  myself/  To  this  Khalid  said  :  *  How  did  you 
^  find  his  prepuce  (6)  ?'    Hassan  an-Nabati  (the  Nabatean)  wrote  to  Hisham  in- 

*  forming  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  at  the  moment  (the  letter  came)j^\&\)km 

*  had  with  him  an  envoy  sent  to  him  on  business  by  Yusuf  Ibn  Omar  the 

*  governor  of  Yemen :  he  detained  him  till  night  had  set  in,  and  then  called 

*  for  him  and  gave  him  a  writing,  by  which  (his  master)  Yusuf  was  named 

*  governor  of  Irak,  empowered  to  exact  from  Khalid  and  his  agents  a  strict  ac- 

*  count  of  their  administration,  and  authorised  to  leave  behind  him  his  son  as-Salt 

*  to  govern  the  province  of  Yemen.  On  receipt  of  this  document,  Yusuf  set 
^  out  from  Sana,  accompanied  by  a  few  persons,  and  proceeded,  on  the  camels 

*  (of  the  post  establishment)  to  Kufa,  where  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
^  the  seventeenth  day.  He  immediately  seized  on  Khalid  and  bis  admilsy  cast 
^  him  into  prison,  examined  into  his  conduct,  tortured  him,  and  finally  put 

*  him  to  death  in  the  reign  of  al-Walid  Ibn  Yazid.     It  is  said  that  he  placed 

*  the  feet  of  his  prisoner  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  he  then  forced 

*  together  until  the  feet  were  crushed  to  pieces ;  he  next  placed  the  pieces  of 
'  wood  on  the  legs,  which  he  broke  in  the  same  manner ;  then  on  the  thighs ; 
^  and  lastly  on  the  back;  when  the  back  was  broken,  his  victim  died.     Dur- 

*  ing  these  tortures,  Khalid  neither  uttered  a  groan  nor  spoke  a  word."  He 
was  put  to  death  at  Hira,  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  126  (October- 
November,  A.  D.  743);  some  say,  however,  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  125 
(September,  A.  D.  743).  He  was  buried  during  the  night  somewhere  in  Hira. 
This  city  lies  at  one  parasang's  distance  from  Kufa;  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
Mundir  family,  the  kings  of  Jlhe  Arabs. — When  Khalid  was  in  Yusuf  ath-Tha- 
kafi's  prison,  the  poet  Abu  'sh-Shaghb  al-Absi  composed  in  his  praise  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hamdsa  (7)  : 

Lol  the  best  of  men,  living  or  dead,  is  a  prisoner  to  a  Thakefite,  and  kept  by  them 

249         in  bonds  I    By  Allah  !  though  yoo  make  KhAlid  inhabit  a  prison,  in  "which  you  allow 

him  to  walk— but  as  one  oppressed  with  the  burden  [of  his  chains) ;  yet  'twas  be  who 

dispelled  the  misfortunes  of  the  wretched,  and  poured  forth  his  donations  copious  as 

a  torrent.    He  erected  for  his  family  an  edifice  of  honourable  deeds,  and  bestowed  his 
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gifts  on  the  worthy  and  the  undeserving.  Though  you  imprison  al-Kasri,  you  cannot 
imprison  his  name;  you  cannot  imprison  the  bounty  which  he  shows  towards  the  Ara- 
bian tribes. 


Yusuf  required  of  Khaiid  the  daily  payment  of  a  fixed  sum,  and  he  put  him 
to  the  torture  when  he  did  not  comply.  Abii  's-Shaghb  having  composed  these 
laudatory  verses,  transmitted  them  to  Khaiid,  and  received  in  return  seventy 
thousand  dirhems,  which  siim  the  prisoner  was  holding  in  readiness  for  the 
payment  he  had  to  make  that  day.  At  the  same  time,  Khaiid  excused  himself 
for  the  inadequacy  of  the  present,  saying,  **  You  see  what  state  I  am  in;"  and 
the  poet  returned  the  gift,  with  these  words :  *Mt  is  not  for  money  that  I  cele- 
**  hrated  your  praises  whilst  you  were  in  this  state,  but  through  gratitude  for 
^'  your  kindness  and  your  bounty."  Khaiid  sent  it  back  to  him,  conjuring 
him  to  accept  of  it,  and  Abu  's-Shaghb  at  length  consented  to  receive  it. 
When  Yiisuf  was  informed  of  this,  he  called  in  Khaiid  and  said:  **What 
**  induced  you  to  do  so?  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  torture?" — **  It  is  easier  for 
^'  me,'*  replied  Khaiid,  ^'to  die  under  the  torture,  than  to  abstain  from  la- 
*^  vishing  wealth,  especially  on  those  who  celebrate  my  praise." — Abu  '1-Faraj 
al-Ispahani  says  that  Khaiid  was  a  descendant  of  Shikk  al-KdJiin  {the  dmner)^ 
and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Yazid  Ibn  Kurz.  '^  Kurz,'' 
says  he,  **  was  a  [mere)  pretender  [to  an  Arabic  descent);  he  was  in  reality  a 
*^  Jew.  but,  on  the  commission  of  some  cnme,  he  fled  to  the  tribe  of  Bajila,  and 
^'  then  entitled  himself  a  Bajelite.  Some  say  that  he  was  a  slave  to  the  tribe 
**  of  Abd  al-Kais  and  a  son  of  Aamir  Zu  'r-rftukat  {Admir  with  the  patch), 
*'  who  was  so  called  because  he  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  covered  it 
'^  with  a  patch.  Aamir  was  son  to  Abd  Shams,  the  son  of  Juwain,  the  son  of 
'^  Shikk  the  diviner,  the  son  of  Kaab."  Shikk  was  son  to  the  aunt  of  Satih 
the  diviner,  who  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Prophet:  a  full  account  of  his 
interpretation  of  the  dream  relative  to  that  event  is  given  in  (Ibn  Hishdnis) 
Sfrat  ar-Rasul  {life  of  the  Prophet)  (8).  Shikk  and  Satih  were  two  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world :  Satih's  form  was  that  of  a  human  body  deprived  of  its 
members  and  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  his  face  was  in  his  breast,  and 
he  had  neither  head  nor  neck  (9).  He  could  not  sit  up  except  when  angry  ; 
he  then  swelled  and  took  a  sitting  posture.  Shikk  was  half  a  man,  for 
which  reason  he  was  named  Shikk  {half);  he  had  only  one  arm  and  one  leg. 
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Those  two  beings  were  empowered  to  make  the  predictions  which  are  so  ceie- 
hrated  (10).  They  were  both  born  on  the  day  in  which  Tarija  the  divineress 
died  ;  Tarlfa  was  the  daujjhter  of  al-Khair  al-Himyari  and  wife  of  Anir  M uzai- 
kia  (11)  the  son  of  al-Aamir  Ma  *s-Sama  (12).  On  their  birth,  she  had  them 
brought  to  her  and  spat  in  their  mouths,  pretending  that  she  thus  made  them 
the  heirs  of  her  knowledge  and  her  art  of  divination.  She  died  immediately 
after,  and  was  buried  at  al-Johfa  (13).  Shikk  and  Satih  both  lived  six  hundred 
years  (14). — Kasri  means  belonging  to  Kasr  Ibn  Abkar,  a  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Bajila. 

(1)  Arabian  genealogists  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  this  name;  some  say  it  is  Tashjoh. 

(2)  I  haye  been  unable  to  procure  any  information  respecting  this  person;  and  I  doubt  if  this  be  a  proper 
name.    It  may  signify  the  $on  of  the  wretched  Bajelite,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  meant  his  own  son. 

{Z)  Consequently,  God  lores  you  better  than  Muhammad. 

i4)  The  imAm  presided  at  public  prayers;  and  gOTcmors  of  provinces,  such  as  KhAlid  was,  acted  as  imAms 
by  virtue  of  their  office. 
(5)  See  page  444,  note  (3). 
(6;  It  is  needless  to  call  to  the  reader's  recollection  that  Moslims  are  circumcised. 

(7)  See  Ham&sa,  page  419. 

(8)  This  most  veracious  narrative  is  reproduced  by  Abft  '1-Feda  in  his  Annals,  vol.  I.  p.  tt  ef  seq, 

(9)  Ibn  KhallikAn  inserts  these  absurd  fables,  because  they  werjB  currently  believed  by  the  Moslims,  ^nd 
are  gravely  related  by  their  ancient  authors  as  circumstances  corroborative  of  the  divine  mission  of  Muhammad. 

,10)  Those  were  predictions  relative  to  the  coming  of  Muhammad,  as  has  been  already  said,  and  the  rup- 
ture of  the  dike*  of  Mareb.  See  M.  de  Sacy's  M^tnoire  eur  divers  ^vhiemene  de  VHistoire  dee  Arabes 
avant  Mahomet,  page  165. 

(11)  See  the  extract  from  al-Masiidi  given  in  the  Memoir  just  cited,  pages  151  and  206. 

(12)  See  Raimussen's  Hiet.  arah.  ante  Mam^  p.  43. 

(13)  This  place  is  situated  between  Medina  and  Mekka. 

(14)  This  could  not  be  otherwise  if  they  foretold  the  rupture  of  the  dike  of  Mareb,  and  were  still  living  at 
the  time  of  Muhammad's  birth,  as  grave  doctors  say. 


AL-KHIDR  IBN  AKIL  AL  IRBALI. 

Abu  '1-Abbas  al-Khidr  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Akil  Ibn  Nasr  al4rbali  {natwe  of  Ar- 
held)  was  a  Shafite  doctor,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  of  the 
doctrines  peculiar  to  his  sect ;  he  was  skilled  in  controversy  and  in  the  art  of 
calculating  the  shares  of  inherited  property  lo  which  each  heir  is  entitled. 
He  studied  at  Baghdad  under  al-Kia  al-Harrasi  {^Ahu  'UHasan  All)  and  Ibn 
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as-Shashi  {Jlbu  Bakr)^  and  he  there  became  acquainted  with  a  number  of  the 
chief  doctors.  He  then  returned  to  Arbela,  where  a  college  was  built  for  him 
to  profess  in  by  Abu  Mansur  Saraftikin  az-Zaitii,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  that 
city.  This  college  is  the  one  called  Madrasat  aUKald  {the  college  of  the 
fortress).  It  was  founded  in  the  year  533  (A.  D.  1 138-9).  He  gave  lessons  in 
it  for  some  time,  and  was  the  first  who  ever  professed  at  Arbela.  A  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  works  were  composed  by  him  on  the  interpetration  of  the  2S0 
Koran,  jurisprudence,  and  other  sciences.  One  of  his  works  contains  six  and 
twenty  sermons,  stated  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Apostle  of  God  {Mu- 
hammad)j  and  all  of  them  supported  by  good  authorities  (1).  Great  numbers 
studied  under  him  and  derived  profit  from  his  tuition.  He  was  a  man  of  holi- 
nesSy  mortified  life,  devotion,  and  piety;  careless  of  worldly  goods,  and  ani- 
mated with  a  soul  sanctified  by  God.  Ibn  Asakir  mentions  him  with  high 
commendation  in  his  History  of  Damascus  ;  he  had  visited  that  city  and  resided 
in  it  for  some  time^  but  returned  afterwards  to  Arbela.  Amongst  those  who 
finished  their  education  under  him  was  the  doctor  Dia  ad-din  Othman  al-H^d- 
bani  (2),  the  expositor  of  {/4bu  Ishak  as-Shirdzis  work)  the  Muhaddah.  (His 
life  will  be  found  in  the  letter  ain).  Another  of  his  pupils  who  attained  emi- 
nence was  his  brother's  son,  Izz  ad-din  Abu  l-Kasim  Nasr  Ibn  Akil  Ibn  Nasr. 
Al-Khidr  was  bom  A.  H.  478  (A.  D.  1085-6) ;  he  died  at  Arbela  on  the  eve  of 
Friday,  14th  of  the  latter  Jum&da,  A.  H.  567  (February,  A.  D.  1172),  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  college  situated  in  the  suburb.  His  tomb  stands  there  alone 
and  is  an  object  of  pilgrimage :  I  have  visited  it  frequently.  On  his  death, 
the  vacant  professorships  in  the  two  colleges  were  filled  by  his  nephew  Izz  ad- 
din  {glory  of  religion);  a  man  of  talent^  born  at  Arbela  in  the  year  534  (A.  D. 
1139-40).  He  was  banished  from  that  city  by  the  sovereign  al-Malik  al-Muaz- 
zam  Muzafiar  ad-din,  whose  displeasure  he  had  incurred,  and  proceeded  to 
Mosul,  where  the  following  lines  were  addressed  to  him  from  Baghdad  by  his 
friend  Yakut  ar-Rumi  (whose  life  shall  be  given  later)  : 


0  son  of  Aktl  1  dread  not  the  violence  of  thy  enemies,  though  they  betray  that  ha- 
tred which  was  hidden  in  their  bosoms.  The  day  has  come  in  which  some  men 
oblige  thee  to  depart  thy  land,  because  they  see  in  thee  such  merit  as  their  own 
land  never  possessed .  It  is  thus  that  the  ravens  detest  the  presence  of  the  white  falcon, 
whose  plumage  appears  to ,  advantage  when  contrasted  with  the  darkness  of  their 
own. 
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In  this  he  alluded  to  the  persons  who  traduced  him  and  turned  the  sovereign 
against  him.  This  occurred^  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  year  602  or  603  (A.  D. 
1205-7],  but  Ibn  Batish  says  that  it  took  place  in  606.  That  same  year,  the 
Georgians  sallied  forth  and  took  Merend,  a  city  in  the  dependencies  of  Ader- 
hijan,  near  Arbela ;  they  plundered  it,  massacred  part  of  the  inhabitants^  and 
led  the  rest  into  captivity.  As  this  happened  at  the  time  of  Izz  ad-din*s  ex- 
pulsion from  Arbela,  his  son  Sharaf  ad-din  {nobleness  of  religion)  Muhammad 
was  induced  by  the  circumstance  to  compose  the  following  verses : 

If  (those  of  Arhda)  drive  unjustly  [our)  females  from  their  homes  and  act  with  an 
excess  of  tyranny,  we  have  before  us  a  similar  example,  in  those  whom  the  Georgians 
treated  wiUi  cruelty  and  drove  from  Merend. 

This  Sharaf  ad-din  had  a  great  talent  for  the  Dubait  (or  couplet) ;  I  should 
give  here  some  specimens  of  his  composition,  were  I  not  afraid  of  lengthening 
this  notice  too  much. — Izz  ad-din  dwelt  outside  of  Mosul  in  the  convent  of  Ibn 
as-Shahrozuri,  and  received  a  pension  from  the  lord  of  that  city.  He  remained 
there  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  Friday,  1 3th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  or  of 
the  latter  Jum&da,  A.  H.  619  (May  or  July,  A.  D.  1222),  and  was  interred  at 
Tali  Tauba  (3).  His  mother  was  aunt  to  Imad  ad-din  Muhammad  Ibn  Yu- 
nus  (4);  his  son  Sharaf  ad-din  died  at  Damascus  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  28th 
Muharram,  A.  H.  633  (October,  A.  D.  1235),  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Siifis ;  he  was  bom  at  Arbela,  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  572  (Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  1 177).  He  studied  jurisprudence  under  his  father  and  Imad  ad-din 
Ibn  Yunus,  and  was  taught  belles-lettres  by  Abu  '1-Harem  Makki. — Saraftikin 
9S1  was  a  mamltik  belonging  to  Zain  ad-din  Ali,  the  lord  of  Arbela  and  the  father 
of  Muzaffar  ad-din ;  he  was  an  Armenian  by  birth,  and  a  virtuous  man,  for 
which  reason  his  master  gave  him  his  liberty,  took  him  into  favour,  placed  the 
highest  confidence  in  him,  and  made  him  his  lieutenant  in  the  government. 
He  built  a  number  of  mosques  in  Arbela  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
founded  the  college  of  which  we  have  spoken  :  he  raised  also  the  walls  of  the 
town  of  Faid,  situated  on  the  road  from  Baghdad  to  Mekka  (5),  and  left  many 
other  monuments  of  his  piety,  all  erected  at  his  own  expense.  He  died  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  559  (August,  A.  D.  1164). 
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(1)  Supported  by  good  iuthoritiM :  thalis,  accompanied  wiCh  the  oames  of  the  Traditionista  by  whom  they 
had  been  handed  down. 

(2)  Hadbdni  is  correct,  not  Hadidni,  as  in  the  Arabic  text. 

(3)  See  note  (2),  page  4011. 

(I)  His  life  is  giyen  in  this  work. 

i5;  This  place,  which  Ues  half-way  between  Kfifa  and  Mekka,  is  noticed  by  Abft  'UFeda  in  his  Geography. 


IBN  BASHKUWAL. 

AM  '1-Kasim  Khalaf  Ibn  Abd  ai-Malik  Ibn  Masud  Ifon  Bashkuwal  Ibn  Ydsuf 
Ibn  Daha  Ibn  Daka  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Abd  al-Karim  Ibn  Wafid  al-Khazraji  al-Ansari 
al-Kortubi  (descended  from  the  Ansdrs  of  the  tribe  of  Khazraj  and  a  natwe 
of  Cordova)^  was  one  of  the  great  learned  men  of  Spain.  He  composed  a  num- 
ber of  useful  works,  amongst  others,  the  Silat  {gift),  intended  by  him  as  a  con- 
tinuation to  Ibn  al-Faradi's  (1)  history  of  the  learned  of  Spain,  and  in  which  he 
has  collected  ( the  lii^es  of)  a  great  many  persons.  He  composed  also  a  short 
history  of  Spain,  in  which  he  displayed  his  usual  ability,  and  a  work  called  the 
Kitdb  al^Ghawdndd  wa  'l-Mubhamdt  (book  of  obscure  and  doubtful  cUbt" 
sions)y  in  which  he  mentions  and  specifies  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom 
allusion  is  made  in  the  Traditions :  in  this  work  he  fpUowed  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Khatib  of  Baghdad  in  his  treatise  written  on  the  same  subject.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  little  volume,  in  which  he  mentions  those.  Tradition ists 
who  handed  down  the  Muwatta  {when  yet  unpublished)^  on  the  authority 
of  {their  master)  Malik  {who  composed  it).  He  has  classed  their  names  in 
alphabetical  order,  to  the  number  of  seventy-three.  Another  small  volume  of 
his  is  entitled :  The  suppliants  for  Gods  assistance  under  tribulations  and 
trouble,  those  humbly  resigned  to  him  in  their  wishes  and  desires,  and  those 
to  whose  prayers  he  hearkened,  and  whom  he  blessed  with  miraculous  faif ours. 
Besides  the  above,  he  composed  other  works.  Ahti  H-Khattab  Ibn  Dihya  says: 
'^  I  learned  from -a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  my  mastar"  -  meaning  Ibn  Bash- 
kuwal— '^  that  he  finished  his  Silat  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H. 
^^  534  (January,  A.  D.  1140),  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  on  Monday,  the 
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''  3rd  (some  say  the  8th)  of  Zu'1-Hijja,  A.  H.  494  (October,  A.  D.  1101).  He 
"  died  at  Cordova  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  8th  Ramadan,  A.  H.  578  (January, 
*^  A.  D.  1 183),  and  was  buried  on  that  Wednesday,  when  the  afternoon  prayers 
'*  were  over,  in  the  cemetery  of  Ibn  Abbas,  near  the  tomb  of  Yahya  Ibn  Yah- 
'*  ya  (2)."  —  His  father  Abu  Marwan  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Masud  died  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  and  was  buried  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Monday 
25th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  533  (February,  A.  D.  1 139),  at  about  the  age 
of  eighty  (3).         '  ■  ' 


(1)  His  life  is  giten  by  IbD  KhallikAn. 

(2)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(3)  Abd  al-Mailk  was  a  Traditionist,  a  jurisconsult  of  the^ect  of  Malik,  and  an  assiduous  reader  of  the 
Koran.— (Ibn  BashkuwAl's  Silai.) 


KHALIFA  IBN  HAIYAT. 


Abu  Amr  Khalifa  Ibn  Haiyat  Ibn  Abi  Hubaira  Khalifa  Ibn  Haiyat  al-Osfuri, 
surnamed  Shabdby  a  memE)er  of  the  tribe  of  Shaiban,  a  native  of  Basra;  and 
the  author  of  the  Tabakdt  [\)^  was  a  hdfiz  versed  in  history,  acquainted  with 
the  adventures  of  the  ancient  Arabs^  and  gifted  with  great  talents.  Al-Bokhari 
gives  traditions  on  his  authority  in  the  Sahili  and  in  his  historical  work  (2), 
and  he  is  cited  also  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal,  Abu  Yala  of  Mosul  (3), 
al-Hasan  Ihn  Sofyan  an-Nasawi  (4),  and  others;  he  himself  quoted  as  his 
authorities  Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina,  Yazid  Ibn  Zurai  (5),  Abu  Dawud  at-Tayalisi  (6), 
9S2  Durust  Ibn  Hamza,  and  others  of  the  same  class.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Ra- 
madan, A.  H.  230  (May,  A.  D.  845).  Ibn  Asakir  says,  in  his  Mojam,  or 
alphabetical  list  of  the  great  jurisconsults  who  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  six 
imams  (7),  that  he  died  A.  H.  240  (A.  D.  854-5)  or  246.— The  relative  ad- 
jective Osfuri  is  derived  from  osfur  {carthamus  tinctorum)^  a  substance  used 
for  dying  cloth  red.  —It  is  not  known  with  certainty  for  what  reason  he  was 
sUrnamed  Shabdb.—^\%  grandfather  Abu  Hubaira  Khalifa  Ibn  Haiyat  died  in 
the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  160  (April-May,  A.  D.  777).     Abii  Amr  himself 
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said  that  his  grandfather  Khalifa  tod  Sh6ba  Ibn  al-Hajjaj  (8)  died  in  the  same 
mooth. 

(1)  This  it  probably  the  work  mentioned  by  Hajji  Khalifa  under  the  title  of  Tahakdt  ar-Huwdi  [Clasiifiea' 
tion  of  th9  historical  Traditionists) ;  a  sort  of  biographical  dictionary. 

(2)  Noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa  in  his  Bibliography.    See  No.  2174. 

(3)  See  note  (2),  page  212. 

(4)  The  hdfiz  AbtL  'l-AbbAs  ai-Hasan  Ibn  SofyAn  Ibn  AAmir  as-ShaibAni.an-Nasawi  {of  the  tribe  ofShai- 
bdn  and  native  of  Nasa  in  Ehordsdn),  studied  jurisprudence  under  Aht  Thaur  {see  page  6),  and  learned 
the  Traditions  from  Ibn  Hanbal  and  others.  He  was  chief  Traditionist  of  Khorasan  while  he  liYed,  and  he 
composed  a  celebrated  Musnad  (see  p.  323,  note  (7)  ).  Died  in  RamadAn,  303  (March,  A.  H.  916),  at  BUFouz 

j^]U^  a  village  situated  at  three  mUes  from  Na8a.»(Ad-Dahabi's  Tdrtkh  al-Isldm;  IfS.  No.  646.^— In  the 
printed  Arabic  text  of  Ibn  Khallik&n,  the  hdfix  Aht  'l-Abb&s  is  surnamed  an^Nasri,  not  an-Nasawi;  the 
autograph  manuscript  has  also  an-Nasri,  but  this  reading,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  erroneous. 

(5)  Aht  Moawia  Tazld  Ibn  Zurat  al-Absi  {fnemher  of  the  tribe  of  Abs)  al-Basri  {native  of  Basra)  was  a 
Traditionist  of  great  eiactitude  and  information,  learned,  talented,  and  Teracions.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  governor  of  Basra,  he  refused  {through  religious  scruples)  to  aceept  any  part  of  the  inherits 
ance  which  devolved  to  him,  and  supported  himself  by  making  baskets.  He  died  A.  H.  172  (A.  D.  788-9).— 
{An-Nt^ikm  az^Zdhira,) 

(6)  The  hdfix  Aht  Bhrdd  SnlaimAn  Ibn  DAwl^d  Ibn  al-JArCid  at^TaiAlisI  was  bom  at  Basra,  A.  H.  121 
(A.  D.  739).  He  possessed  a  high  repuUtion  as  a  Traditionist.  Died  A.  H.  203  (A.  D.  81841).  {Tahakdt 
al-Huffdx.) 

(7)  The  six  imAms,  founders  of  the  six  orthodox  sects,  were  Abii  Hantfa,  as-ShAft,  MAlik,  Ibn  Hanbal, 
Sof^An  at-Thauri,  and  Abi^  SulaimAn  DAwftd  az-ZAhiri. 

(8)  The  imAm  Abft  BistAm  ^ULuM^^Shdha  Ibn  al-HajjAj  Ibn  al-Ward,  surnamed  the  Amir  al-M^nminin  (or 

commander  of  the  faithful)  in  the  science  of  Traditions,  was  a  Matcla  to  the  tribe  of  Atlk  viXj^,  a  branch  of 
that  of  al-Azd;  his  patron  AbdA  al-Ataki  j£=m)I  'ij^,  having  been  himself  a  Matcla  to  Yaztd  Ibn  al- 
Muhallab  ^he  Azdite.  He  learned  the  Traditions  from  Moawia  Ibn  Kurra  and  a  great  number  of  the  Tdbts. 
As-Shaft  said  of  him :  Were  it  not  for  Shdba,  the  Traditions  extant  in  Irak  had  remained  unknown.  Al-Ma- 
dtni  stated  that  he  knew  two  thousand  of  them,  and  SofyAn  declared  that  the  death  of  Shdba  was  fatal  to 
the  Traditions.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  piety,  self-denial,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  holy  life;  a 
master  of  the  elegancies  of  pure  Arabic,  and  a  poet.  Died  A.  H.  160  (A.  D.  776-7),  aged  75  years.— ,Al- 
TAfl.     Tabakdt  al-Bfuhaddithtn.) 


ALKHALIL  IBN  AHMAD. 

Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Tamim  al-Farahidi 
(or  al-Forhudi)  al-Azdi  al-Yahmadi  was  one  of  the  great  masters  in  the  art  of 
grammar,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  rules  of  prosody,  which  art  owes  to  him 
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its  creation.  These  rules  he  included  in  five  circles  (or  classes),  from  which 
he  deduced  fifteen  seas  (or  measures)  (1 ) ;  to  these  was  add^  a  sixteenth  by 
al^Akfash  [Said  Ibn  Mdsada),  who  named  it  al^-khabab.  It  is  related  that 
al-Khalil,  when  at  Mekka, .  prayed  God  to  bestow  on  him  a  science  hitherto 
undiscovered,  and  which  none  were  to  learn  but  from  him;  and  that  on  his 
return  from  the  pilgrimage,  the  science  of  prosody  was^revealed  to  him»  The 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  musical  rhythm  and  harmony  must,  however, 
have  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  prosody,  in  consequence  of  the  close  analogy 
which  exists  between  them.  Hamza  Ibn  al-Hasan  al-Ispahani  (2)  speaks  of  al- 
Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad  in  his  Tanbih  ala  Huduth  at^Ta^hif(^)j  and  expresses  his 
opinion  respecting  him  in  these  terms;  **To  enter  now  into  the  subject  we 
^^  intend  to  treat,  it  must  be  observed  that  Islamism  never  produced  a  more 
^^  active  spirit  than  al-Khalil  for  the  discovery  of  sciences  which  were  unknown, 
*'  even  in  their  first  principles,  to  the  learned  among  the  Arabs.  Of  this,  no 
"clearer  proof  can  be  adduced  than  the  science  of  prosody;  a  science  not 
^^  taught  to  him  by  any  philosopher,  nor  drawn  up  by  him  on  the  model  of 
"  some  other  previously  known,  but  invented  as  he  walked  past  a  coppersmith's, 
'^  on  hearing  the  strokes  of  a  hammer  upon  a  basin ;  two  objects  devoid  of  every 
^ Equality  which  could  serve  as  a  proof  and  an  illustration  of  any  tlung  else 
"  than  their  own  form  and  shape,  and  incapable  of  leading  to  any  other  know- 
'*  ledge  than  that  of  their  own  nature.  Had  he  lived  in  days  of  old,  and  were 
"  the  traces  of  his  existence  distant  from  observation,  persons  would  have 
'^  doubted  that  such  a  man  had  been:  one  who  effected  what  none  had  ever 
^*  done  since  God  created  the  world;  the  production,  namely,  of  the  science  just 
^^  mentioned ;  the  foundation  laid  by  him  for  that  structure,  the  Kitdb  al^Atriy 
**  which  contains  the  language  of  a  whole  people,  and  the  aid  which  he  gave 
^'to  Sibawaih  by  furnishing  him  with  that  grammatical  information  out  of 
**  which  he  composed  the  celebrated  Book  (Kitdb)  which  is  the  ornament  of 
"Islamism."  Al-Khalil  was  a  holy,  sagacious,  sage,  and  grave  man;  one  of 
his  sayings  was  :  "A  man  knoweth  not  wherein  his  preceptor  is  wrong,  till  he 
"  taketh  the  lessons  of  another."  It  is  related  by  an-Nadr  Ibn  Shumail  that 
al-Khalil  dwelt  in  one  of  the  (common)  reed-cabins  of  Basra  without  having 
two  pence  at  his  command^  whilst  his  scholars  were  gaining  wealth  by  the  sci- 
ence he  had  taught  them.     He  states  also,  that  one  day  he  heard  him  say :  "I 
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^^  lock  the  door  upon  myself^  so  that  my  thoughts  wander  not  abroad/'  He 
used  also  to  remark  that  a  man's  reason  and  intelligence  reach  perfection,  when  , 
he  attains  the  age  of  forty,  the  age  of  Muhammad  when  God  sent  him  forth  on 
his  mission;  but  that  they  undergo  alteration  and  diminution  when  the  man 
reaches  sixty ;  the  age  in  which  God  took  the  Prophet's  soul  to  himself.  He 
said  again,  that  the  intelligence  is  clearest  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Sulaiman  Ibn 
Habib  Ibn  al-Muhallah  Ibn  Abi  Sufra,  the  governor  of  Fars  and  Ahwaz,  settled 
a  pension  on  him  and  invited  him  by  letter  to  come  and  see  him,  to  which 
al-Khalll  wrote  in  reply  : 

Let  SulaimAn  know  that  I  can  dispense  with  his  assistance ;  that  I  am  rich,  though  255 
possessing  no  wealth :  the  treasure  which  I  husband  is  my  honest  pride ;  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  none  ever  die  of  mere  poverty,  and  that  no  state  of  life  can  continue 
unchanged.  (True)  wealth  comes  from  a  power  subject  to  no  weakness:  and  with  all 
the  craft  of  the  cunning,  you  cannot  increase  your  store.  Poverty  consists  not  in  (the 
want  of)  money,  but  of  soul ;  that  we  well  know :  and  riches  are  in  the  mind,  not  in 
the  purse. 

Suiaiman  having,  on  this,  stopped  al-Khalil's  pension,  the  latter  said  : 

He,  who  formed  me  with  a  mouth,  engaged  to  give  me  nourishment  till  such  time  as. 
he  takes  me  to  himself.  Thou  hast  refused  me  a  trifling  sum,  but  that  refusal  will  not 
increase  thy  wealth. 

These  lines  gave  Sulaiman  great  uneasiness,  and  induced  him  to  write  an 
apology  to  al-Khalil  and  double  his  pension ;  the  poet  then  pronounced  these 
lines  : 

Sulaimftn  has  committed  a  slip  which  would  fill  Satan  with  amazement,  did  he  hear 
it.  Marvel  not,  if  by  chance  a  good  deed  comes  from  him ;  an  inauspicious  constella- 
tion sometimes  sheds  on  the  earth  a  genial  shower. 

Al-Khalil  and  Abd  al-AUah  Ibn  al-Muka(Ia  once  met  together  and  passed  the 
night  in  conversation ;  the  next  morning  they  separated,  and  al-Khalil  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  his  companion.  ^'  His  learning  is  greater  than  his 
^*  wit;"  was  the  reply.  A  similar  question  was  then  addressed  to  Ibn  al-Mu- 
kafia,  who  answered:  ^^His  wit  is  greater  than  his  learning."  —  Among  the 
works  composed  by  al-Khalil  must  be  noticed  the  celebrated  Kitdb  at-Airiy  of 
which  the  subject  is  philology  (4);  the  Kitdb  aUArud  (his  treatise  on  prosody); 
the  Kitdb  as-Shawdhid  {examples  of  grammatical  rules)  the  Kitdb  an^Nokat 
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wa  ' S'Shakl  (treatise  on  the  diacritical  points  and  the  i^Oivelsigns);  the  Kitdb 
an-Na^hm  [on  musical  intonation);  and  the  Kitdb  al-Awdmil  (treatise  on 
those  parts  of  speech  which  goi^ern  others).  The  great  majority  of  the  learned  in 
philology  say  that  the  Kitdb  al-Ain  was  not  composed  by  al-Khalil,  although  it 
bears  his  name ;  he  merely  began  it,  and  having  drawn  up  ai  portion  of  the 
commencement,  he  named  it  the  Ain^  but  its  completion  was  due  to  his  pupils, 
an-Nadr  Ibn  Shumail,  al-Muwarrij  as-Sadusi,  Nasr  Ibn  Ali  aUahdami-  (5), 
and  others  of  the  same  class  ;  but  the  learning  of  which  they  there  made  proof 
was  by  no  means  proportionate  to  that  displayed  by  al-Khalil  in  the  beginning 
of  the  work ;  they  in  consequence  suppressed  that  portion,  and  replaced  it  by 
a  new  one  of  their  own  composition.  To  this  must  be  attributed  certain  mis- 
takes into  which  al-Khalil  could  hardly  have  fallen.  This  has  been  fully  treated 
of  by  Ibn  Durustiiya,  in  an  instructive  work  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject. 
Al-Khalil  had  a  son  whose  intellect  was  very  backward;  this  boy  went  one  day 
into  the  room  where  his  father  was^  and  on  finding  him  scanning  a  piece  of  verse 
by  the  rules  of  prosody,  he  run  out  and  told  the  people  that  his  father  had  lost 
his  wits.  They  went  in  immediately  and  related  to  al-Khalil  what  they  had 
heard,  on  which  he  addressed  his  son  in  these  terms  : 

Had  you  known  what  I  was  saying,  you  would  have  excused  me ;  and  had  you 
known  what  you  said,  I  should  have  blamed  you.  But  you  did  not  understand  me,  so 
you  blamed  me ;  and  I  knew  that  you  were  a  fool,  so  I  pardoned  you. 

It  is  said  that  he  frequently  recited  the  following  verses^  but  without  stating 
whether  they  wjere  his  own  or  not : 

''The  mansion  of  your  friends  is  near;"  said  they,  "how  strange  then  that  you 
'*  should  be  in  sorrow  1"—**  What  avail  the  mansion  and  their  nearness,"  I  replied, 
*'  if  the  hearts  themselves  draw  not  near?" 

254  The  following  anecdote,  related  by  himself,  has  been  handed  down  to  us  : 
' '  A  person  of  a  slow  understanding  came  to  me  during  some  time  to  take 
^^  lessons  in  prosody,  but  I  could  not  impress  any  portion  of  it  on  his  mind; 
^'  so  I  said  to  him  one  day;  '  Scan  this  verse: 

*  If  you  cannot  accomplish  a  thing,  leave  it  and  pass  to  another  which  you  can 
*  accomplish.' 
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'^  And  he  began  to  scan  it  to  the  best  of  his  abiiities,  but  he  then  went  away, 
'^and  never  came  back.  I  was  quite  astonished  that,  with  all  his  stupidity, 
^^  he  perceived  my  drift  in  proposing  to  him  that  verse."  Numerous  anecdotes 
are  related  of  ai-Khaiil ;  it  was  from  him  that  {Jmr  Jbn  Othman)  Sibawaih, 
whose  life  we  shall  give  in  the  letter  ain,  received  his  knowledge  of  the  different 
branches  of  philology.  It  is  said  that  al-KhaliFs  father  was  (he  first  person, 
after  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  who  bore  the  name  of  Ahmad ;  al-Marzubani, 
in  his  work  called  the  Kitdh  al-MuktahiSy  makes  a  similar  statement  on  the 
authority  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Khaithama.  Al-Khalil  was  born  A.  H.  100 
(A.  D.  718-9),  and  died  at  Basra,  A.  H.  170  (A.  D.  786-7),  or  175,  at  the  age, 
it  is  said,  of  seventy-four  years.  It  is  mentioned,  however,  by  Ibn  Kani,  in 
his  Annals,  that  he  died  in  the  year  160;  and  Ibn  al-Jawsi,  in  his  Shuzdr  al^ 
Okudj  gives  the  year  130  as  that  of  his  death;  this  flagrant  error  has  been 
copied  by  al-Wakidi.  He  came  by  his  death  in  the  following  manner:  Having 
resolved  on  inventing  a  method  of  calculation  so  simple,  that  any  servant- 
girl  (m^ho  knew  it)  could  go  to  a  shopkeeper  s  without  incurring  the  least  pos- 
sible risk  of  being  deceived  by  him  in  the  sum  she  would  have  to  pay,  he  en- 
tered the  mosque  with  his  thoughts  occupied  on  the  subject,  and  he  there 
struck  against  a  pillar,  which  his  preoccupation  hindered  him  from  perceiv- 
ing; the  violence  of  the  shock  threw  him  on  his  back,  and  death  was  the 
result.  Some  say,  however,  that  he  was  scanning  verses  when  the  accident 
happened. — Fardhidi  means  belonging  to  Fardhtd,  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Azd.  Fardhid is  the  plural  oi  furhud,  a  word  which  signifies  a  lions  whelp 
in  the  dialect  of  the  Azd  Shanuwa  tribe  (6).  Some  say  that  fardhid  means 
little  sheep. — Yahmadi  is  derived  from  Vahmad,  the  name  of  another  branch 
of  the  tribe  of  Azd,  from  which  gi'eat  numbers  have  sprung. — Al-Khalil  fre- 
quently repeated  this  verse  of  al-Akhtal's : 

If  thou  waniest  treasares,  thou  wilt  find  none  equal  to  a  virtuous  conduct. 


(1)  These  technicalities  will  be  better  understood  from  a  perusal  of  the  chapter,  page  147»  of  Freytag*8 
Dauiellung  der  Arahischen  f^erikumt,  or  Samuel  Clarke's  ProiodUa  Arabiea. 

(2)  Hamza  son  of  al-Hasan  (or  of  al-Husain,  according  to  Hajji  Khalifa)  was  a  naftiTe  of  Ispahan,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  surname.  The  best  known  of  his  works,  entitled  Tdrikh  al'Omam  {Hiitary  of  Peoples),  was 
composed,  according  to  his  own  statement,  in  the  year  330  of  the  Hijra  (A.  I).  9S1-2).    His  other  works 
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were,  a  HUtory  of  hpahan  {JArikh  lthahAn\  (tee  Hajji  Khalifa,  No.  214a),  a  Hittory  of  great  men  {Tdrtkh 
Kihdr  al'Omam),  and  the  Tahbih,  here  mentioned  by  Ibn  RhalUkAn.  None  of  the  Arabic  authors  whom  I 
hate  consulted,  furnish  any  additional  information  respecting  him,  the  author  of  the  Fihrest  excepted.  We 
read  in  that  work :  **  Hamza  Ibn  al-Hasan.  a  native  of  Ispahan,  teas  ^,y^,  a  man  of  learning  and  an  author." 
He  then  giyes  the  list  of  his  works,  eight  in  number;  three  of  which  were  collections  of  proverbs,  the  fourth 
contained  similes;  the  6fth  was  a  treatise  on  prayers  or  imprecations  WjJi  ^\j)\  v^blT;  the  sixth,  a 
collection  of  epistles;  the  seventh,  a  History  of  Ispahan;  and  the  eighth,  a  treatise  on  the  words  in  the  Koran 
which  may  be  read  in  different  manners:  jac^Q^^t  ,^«p.  lb  A*JuJt  ^.^Ij^.  This  last  is  probably 
the  work  from  which  the  passage  on  al-Khaltl  Ibn  Ahmad  is  taken.  It  would  appear,  from  what  the  author 
of  the  Fihrest  says,  that  at  the  period  in  which  he  composed  his  work,  Hamza  was  no  longer  living,  and  as 
we  know  that  the  Fihrett  was  written  A.  H.  3T7,  we  must  suppose  that  Hamia  died  before  that  year.  M.  de 
Sacy,  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Jlftfrnotres  de  Vlnstitut,  Acadimie  des  inteription$  et  Bellee-^LeHres,  has  in- 
serted a  memoir  on  the  first  of  the  worlds  above-mentioned. 

(3)  This  work  is  not  mentioned  by  Hajji  Khalifa.  Its  title  signifies,  The  warning  reepecting  the  noveliy 
of  the  Tathtf.  This  last  word  bears  the  signification  of  logogriph^  and  falge  reading  of  the  Koran.  The 
three  manuscripts  which  give  this  passage— for  the  autograph  does  not -all  agree  in  the  orthography  of  the 
title,  which  seems,  however,  to  be  an  alteration  of  that  which  is  indicated  in  the  preceding  note. 

(4)  A  copy  of  this  celebrated  lexicon  is  in  the  Escurial  library.  It  begins  with  the  letter  atn,  whence  iu 
name. 

(5)  Aht  Amr  Nasr  Ibn  Ali  al  Jahdami,  a  celebrated  hdfi  and  a  vase  of  eeienee.  was  a  native  of  Basra.  The 
khalif  al-Mustain  having  sent  for  him  with  the  intention  of  naming  him  kAdi,  he  obtained  permission  of  the 
governor  to  confer  with  God  about  it.  Having  withdrawn,  he  offered  up  a  prayer  of  two  rakae  and  said :  **  O 
"  my  God  1  if  I  have  any  value  in  thy  sight,  take  me  to  thyself."  He  then  went  to  sleep  and  never  woke 
again.    This  happened  in  the  year  280  (A.  D.  864).— (AUTAfl.) 

(6)  SeeM.de  Sacy's  Mimnirt  tur  Vffistoire  des  Arabes  avant  Mahomet,  p.  157. 


KHUMARAWAIH. 

AbA  '1-Jaish  Khumarawaih  was  the  son  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Tdlun,  whose  life  we 
have  already  given  (page  1 53)  with  some  account  of  his  father  TAlun.  On 
the  death  of  Ahmad,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  troops  as  his  successor, 
and  he  thus  became  governor  (of  Egypt)  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  His 
appointment  took  place  in  the  days  of  the  khalif  al-Motaroid.  In  the  year 
276  (A.  D.  889-90)  al-Ifshin  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  's-Saj  Divdad  Ibn  Yusuf 
marched  a  large  army  from  Armenia  and  Persian  Irak  against  Egypt  (1);  but 
Khumarawaih  gave  him  battle  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  and  put 
him  (o  (light.     The  greater  part  of  the  (im^ading)  army  surrendered,  and  Khu- 
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marawaih  advanced  to  the  Euphrates,  {p9er  which)  some  of  his  troops  {passed) 
and  took  possession  of  Rakka.  He  then  returned  to  Egypt,  master  of  all  that 
tract  of  country  which  extends  from  the  Euphrates  to  Nubia.  On  the  death  of 
al-Motamid  and  the  accession  of  al-Motadid,  Khumarawaih  hastened  to  con-- 
ciliate  the  new  khalif  by  rich  presents,  and  he  thus  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
his  appointment  as  governor  of  Egypt.  He  then  expressed  the  wish  that  his 
daughter  Katr  an-Nada  (dew-drop)  should  marry  the  kbatif  *s  son,  al-Muktafi 
Billah,  who  was  then  khalif  elect;  but  al-Motadid  said  that  he  would  marry  SStt 
her  himself,  and  she  became  his  wife  in  the  year  284  (A.  D.  894-5),  Towards 
the  end  of  that  year,  or,  as  somesay,  in  the  next,  he  consummated  his  mar* 
riage;  the  dowry  settled  on  her  by  her  father  amounted  to  one  million  of  dir- 
hems  (2).  It  is  stated  that  she  possessed  wit  and  beauty  to  an  extreme  degree  : 
one  day,  whilst  al-Motadid  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  her  society  in  a  saloon 
specially  reserved  for  her  use  and  into  which  no  other  idare  enter,  he  handed 
her  the  wine-cup  and  fell  asleep  on  her  lap.  To  relieve  herself  from  his 
weight,  she  placed  a  cushion  under  his  head,  and  went  into  the  court  of  the 
palace,  where  she  sat  down.  When  he  awoke  and  perceived  her  absence,  he 
got  into  a  passion  and  called  her  by  name;  her  answer  proved  that  she  was  not 
far  off,  and  (when  she  entered)  he  addressed  her  thus :  "Have  I  not  given  you  a 
"  mark  of  honour  in  choosing  you  for  the  companion  of  my  private  moments? 
**  Have  I  not  given  you  the  surest  tokens  of  my  affection  and  withheld  it  from 
*^  the  other  females  of  my  harem?  and  yet  you  place  a  pillow  under  my  head 
**  and  leave  me  thus."  To  this  she  made  answer :  *^  Commander  of  the  faith- 
"  ful !  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  high  favour  you  conferred  on  me;  but  one  of 
**  the  lessons  given  me  by  my  father  was,  not  to  sleep  with  those  who  sit,  or 
*^  sit  with  those  who  sleep.**  It  is  related  that  al-Motadid,  in  marrying  her, 
had  the  intention  of  reducing  the  Tulun  family  to  poverty,  and  such  was  in 
fact  the  result,  for  her  father  made  her  a  marriage-present  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  given  before ;  it  is  said  that  (amongst  other  objects)  she  re- 
ceived one  thousand  mortars  of  gold  (3).  Al-Motadid  required  of  him  also  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  thousand  dinars  (A)  after  defraying  the 
salaries  of  all  the  government  officers  in  Egypt  and  the  pay  of  the  troops.  He 
continued  to  fulfil  this  obligation  till  the  year  282,  when  his  pages  murdered 
him  in  his  bed  at  Damascus,  on  Saturday  night,  the  27th  of  Zu  M-Kaada  (Janu- 
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ary,  A,T).  896).  He  was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age.  The  assassins  were  all 
put  to  death,  and  his  body  was  borne  in  a  bier  to  Egypt  and  deposited  in  the 
tomb  of  his  father  near  the  foot  of  mount  Mukaltam.  His  penmanship  was 
most  beautiful.  He  had  for  vizir  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad 
al-Maridani,  of  whom  we  shall  have  again  occasion  to  speak.  When  his 
daughter  Katr  an^Nada  was  conducted  to  al-Motadid,  she  was  accompanied  as 
far  as  the  Syrian  frontier  by  her  aunt  al-Abbasa,  the  daughter  of  Ahmad  Ibn 
Tulun.  They  made  a  halt  there,  and  their  tents  having  been  set  up,  a  town 
was  built  on  the  same  spot  and  received  the  name  of  al-Abb&sa.  It  is  still 
inhabited  and  possesses  a  handsome  mosque  and  a  well-frequented  market- 
place. This  statement  is  given  on  the  authority  of  many  well-informed  persons. 
—Katr  an-Nada  died  on  the  9th  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  287  (July,  A.  D.  900),  and 
was  buried  in  the  Rusafa  palace  at  Righdad. — Al-Ifshin,  the  son  of  Abu  's-Saj, 
died  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  288  (March,  A.  D.  901),  at  Bardaa,  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Aderbijan ;  Arran,  it  is  said.  His  father, 
Abu  's-Saj,  after  whom  the  Sdjite  junds  (or  troops)  were  so  called  (5),  died 
A.  H.  266  (A.  D.  879-80),  at  Jundi  Sabur,  in  the  province  of  Khuzestan. 


(1)  For  the  history  of  al-Efshtn,  see  Freytag's  Stlecta  ex  HUtorid,  p.  24  el  ieq. 

(2)  The  manuscripts  of  Ibn  KhallikAn  and  Abtii  'i-MahAsin  have  dirheins  in  this  place,  but  dinan  is  pro- 
bably the  right  reading. 

(3)  Mortars  were  an  important  article  of  the  female  toilet;  they  were  used  for  pounding  perfumes. 

(4)  The  dinar  of  that  period  has  an  intrinsic  value  of  about  ten  shillings  British.  * 

(tf)  The  historians  whom  I  haye  consulted  furnish  no  information  respecting  these  troops.  I  learn  only 
from  Ibn  al-Athtr  that  Ahtk  's-SAj  was  appointed  by  al-Mutawakkil  to  guard  the  road  leading  from  Irak  to 
Mekka,  A.  H.  244  (A.  D.  S68-9).  He  was  consequently  protector  of  the  pilgrim  caravans.  In  253  he  received 
the  command  of  the  province  of  Ktiifa;  in  261  that  of  al-AhwAz,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Zenj  (see  Ahik 
'l-Fed&'s  Annal's,  A.H.  25tf);  he  then  proceeded  to  Askar  Mukram,  and  died  at  JundisApf^r  (A.H.  286,  on 
his  return  from  the  camp  of  Amr  Ibn  al-Laith,  to  whom  he  had  been  probably  sent  by  the  lihalif  with  letters  of 
inve8atnre.-(Ibn  al-Athtr.) 
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ABU  SULAIMAN  DAWUD  AZ-ZAHIRI. 


Abu  Sulaiman  Dawud  Ibn  Mi  Ibn  Khalaf  al-Isbahani  (natwe  of  Ispa- 
hdn)j  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  az-Zahiri  (1),  was  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  self-mortification.  He  learned  the  science  (of  jurisprudence) 
from  Ishak  Ibn  Rahwaih  and  Abu  Thaur,  and  was  a  most  ardent  partisan  of 
the  imam  as-Shafi,  whose  merits  and  praise  he  celebrated  in  two  works.  He  9^6 
was  the  founder  of  a  particular  sect  (2),  and  had  many  followers,  who  received 
the  name  of  Zdhirites:  his  son  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad,  whose  life  shall  be  given, 
professed  the  same  doctrines.  Abu  Sulaiman  was  nominated  chief  professor 
at  Baghdad  (3),  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  among  his  auditors  four  hundred 
wearers  of  green  hoods  (4).  The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  himself: 
**  There  came  one  day  to  my  public  conferences  a  native  of  Basra,  whose  name 
was  Abu  Yakub  as-Shariti ;  he  was  dressed  in  two  ragged  cloaks  (5),  and  hav- 
^*  ing  advanced  of  his  own  accord  to  the  place  of  honour,  without  being 
^^  invited  to  take  it,  he  sat  down  by  my  side  and  said  :  '  Question  me  about  what 
^^  you  please.'  As  I  was  almost  provoked  by  his  conduct,  I  told  him,  sneer- 
**  ingly,  to  treat  of  cupping  (6).  He  immediately  invoked  the  benediction  of 
'^  God,  and  related  the  mode  in  which  this  Tradition  had  been  handed  down: 
•*  He  v^ho  cups  and  he  who  is  cupped  {in  the  month  of  Ramadan)  have 
**  btoken  the  fast  (1).  He  then  gave  the  names  of  the  Traditionists  who  traced 
**  it  up  as  far  as  the  Tdbis(%);  of  those  who  traced  it  up  through  an  uninter- 
<^  rupted  succession  of  narrators  to  Muhammad  himself,  of  those  who  explained 
'^  it,  and  of  the  jurisconsults  who  cited  it  as  an  authority  for  their  doctrines. 
^^  He  then  stated  the  various  channels  through  which  the  following  Tra- 
**dition  has  passed  down:  The  blessed  Prophet  was  cupped j  and  he 
**  gai^e  the  cupper  his  pajr;  and  were  cupping  a  thing  forbidden^  he 
**  had  not  gii^en  it  to  him  (9).  He  next  related  the  different  modes  of  trans- 
**  mission  by  which  this  other  Tradition  was  received :  The  Prophet  was 
'^  cupped  with  a  horn.  He  mentioned  also  other  genuine  Traditions  respect- 
**  ing  cupping,  and  some  of  middling  authenticity,  such  as  these :  I  passed  not 
^*  bj'  any  band  of  the  angels  without  their  saying :  Order  thy  people  to  use 
^'  cupping  (10). — The  healing  of  my  people  is  by  three  means-.   Cupping, 
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'*  drinking  honey y  and  cauterizing  with  fire  (11)^  and  others  of  a  like  import. 
^^  He  then  gave  the  Traditions  oi  feeble  authenticity,  as,  for  instance:  Be 
^*  not  cupped  on  such  and  such  a  day ;  at  such  and  such  an  hour ;  after 
**  which  he  mentioned  the  opinions  expressed  by  physicians  of  every  age  on  the 
'^  subject,  and  he  concluded  his  discourse  with  the  remark  that  the  use  of  cup- 
^'  ping  originated  at  Ispahan.  I  then  said  to  him:  ^By  Allah!  I  shall  never 
^^  scorn  any  person  again.'  "  Dawud  was  a  man  of  a  powerful  mind,  and  it 
was  said  of  him  by  Abu  '1-Abbas  Thalab,  that  his  intellect  was  greater  than 
his  learning.  His  birth  took  place  at  Kufa,  A.  H.  202  (A.  D.  817-8);  some 
say,  however,  201  or  200 ;  he  was  brought  up  at  Baghdad,  and  died  there  in 
the  month  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  270  (May,  A.  D.  884),  or,  by  another  account,  in 
Ramadan  of  that  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  Shunizi  cemetery;  but  some 
state,  however,  that  he  was  interred  in  [the  court  before)  his  house.  His  son 
Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  related  that  he  saw  his  father  in  a  dream,  and  asked 
him  what  God  had  done  to  him,  and  that  he  replied :  ^'He  hath  shown  mercy 
to  me  and  indulgence."  He  then  asked  him  if  God  had  shown  him  mercy  for 
the  faults  which  he  (fiod)  had  treated  with  indulgence?  and  his  father  an- 
swered :  ^'  0  my  son !  the  case  of  him  who  hath  not  obtained  God's  indulgence 
**is  terrible;  it  is  the  greatest  of  woes!"  —  His  family  was  of  Ispahan.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  this  place  and  of  the  shunizi  cemetery  in  some  of  the 
preceding  articles  {see  pages  74  and  339). 


^1)  A'x'ZAhiri  {th9  extirioritt) ;  he  was  so  called  because  be  founded  his  system  of  jurisprudence  on  the 
exterior^  or  literal  meaning  of  the  Koranic  text  and  the  Traditions;  he  thus  rejected  the  Jimd  (general  consent 
of  the  ancient  imims),  and  the  Kids,  or  analogical  deductions.  See  note  (2),  page  6.  lo  this,  be  and  his 
followers  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  other  orthodox  sects.— (7a6.  al- 
Hukamd,  fol.  50.  etc.) 

(2)  This  was  one  of  the  six  orthodox  sects  already  mentioned  in  note  (7),  page  493. 

l3)   Am}  I  i-'j  %.    See  note  (1),  page  55. 

i4;  Hoods  were  generally  worn  by  doctors  of  the  law.  Ash-Sharisi  says  however,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  MakAmat  of  al-Hartri,  p.  206,  that  the  green  tai/esdn,  or  hood,  was  worn  by  persons  of  respectabUity 

(5)  This  was  a  proof  of  his  being  a  Sftfi,  and  that  two  great  ihaikht  of  that  sect  had  left  him  their  eloakt^ 
science,  and  authority  as  legacies.  The  transmission  of  the  cloak  by  the  master  to  the  disciple  is  a  custom 
of  great  antiquity.    The  cloak  worn  by  the  S66s  was  called  by  them  khirka  {rag). 

6)  He  told  him  to  treat  of  cupping,  because  he  thought  him  mad ;  and  a  madman  should  know  well  what 
that  operation  was. 
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(7)  The  rest  of  the  Tradition  is  as  follows :  TAs  one,  on  aeeount  of  weaknett  which  will  ariie  from  lou  of 
btoodt  and  the  cupper  became  he  i$  not  tafe  from  eome  of  it  going  into  hie  moulA.— (Al-BokhAri's  Sahth, 
MS.  No.  244,  fol.  78  Terso.)  —The  ancient  Arahs  performed  cupping  by  scarifying  the  part  and  sucking 
out  the  blood  by  means  of  a  horn.  This  Tradition  is  given  in  Matthew's  l^ithkdt  al-Mrndbth,  vol.  I. 
p.  474. 

(8)  See  page  4,  note  (2). 

(9)  Al-BokhAri's  Sahih,  fol.  78. 

(10)  I  give  here  the  whole  Tradition,  of  which  the  first  words  alone  are  mentioned  by  Ibn  KhalUkAn.  It 
was  banded  down  by  Ibn  Masikd,  who  stated  that  the  Prophet  said  so  when  relating  bis  night-journey  to  hea- 
ven.   See  Matdbih,  MS.  fonde  Dueuurroi,  No.  5,  fol.  201  v. 

(11)  Ibn  KhallikAn  gives  the  first  words  only  of  this  Tradition.  .  The  Maedbih  enables  me  to  complete  it. 


AL-MALIK  AZ-ZAHIR  MUJIR  AD^DIN. 

Abu  Sulaiman  Dawud,  surnamed  al-Malik  az-Zahir  Mujir  ad-din  (the  bril- 
liant prince^  the  protector  of  the  faitJi)^  was  a  son  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din 
Ibn  Aiyub,  and  lord  of  al-Bira,  a  fortress  situated  on  the  Euphrates  (1).  Men  of 
talents  and  learning  travelled  from  all  parts  to  visit  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
predilection  for  their  company.  He  was  the  twelfth  son  of  Salah  ad-din,  and 
came  into  the  world  at  Cairo.  His  father,  who  was  then  in  Syria,  was  congra- 
tulated by  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil  on  the  happy  event,  in  a  letter  which  contained  the 
following  passage:  ^^  This  child,  whom  the  blessing  of  God  has  brought  into  the 
^^  world,  completes  the  number  of  twelve  sons,  or  rather  twelve  brilliant  stars; 
^^  God  has  thus  presented  to  you  (2)  one  star  more  than  to  the  patriarch  Joseph ; 
'^  your  majesty  saw  them  and  you  awake,  whilst  Jacob  only  saw  his  in  a  dream ; 
'/he  saw  them  making  obeisance  unto  him,  but  your  majesty  saw  them 
*^  making  obeisance  unto  you^  whilst  the  people  bowed  down  before  them. 
^'  And  He,  may  he  be  extolled!  has  the  power  of  augmenting  your  majesty's 
^^  happiness  in  making  you  live  to  see  them  fathers  and  grandfathers."  In 
these  last  words,  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil  expresses  a  thought  which  coincides  with 
that  contained  in  the  following  verse,  taken  from  a  poem  composed  by  al-Boh- 
tori  in  praise  of  al-Mutawakkil,  just  after  the  birth  of  al-Motazz,  that  kha* 
lifs  son^ 
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May  you  live  to  obtain  the  light  of  his  coansek,  and  see  his  children  grey  and 
aged  men. 

857  It  has  been  handed  down  by  a  number  of  persons  that  he  used  to  say : 
^*If  any  one  has  a  wish  to  see  Salah  ad-din,  let  him  look  at  me,  for  I  resemble 
'^  him  more  than  any  of  his  other  sons."  Al-Malik  az-Zahir  was  bom  on  the 
22nd  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.  H.  573  (June,  A.  D.  1178),  or,  by  another  account,  in 
the  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada  of  that  year.  He  and  his  brother,  al-Malik  az-Zahir 
(3)  (Ghazi),  of  whom  we  shall  make  mention  under  the  letter  ghairiy  were  sons 
of  the  same  mother.  He  died  at  al-Bira  on  the  eve  of  the  ninth  day  of  Safar, 
A.  H.  632  (November,  A.  D.  1234).  I  was  at  Aleppo  when  the  news  of  his 
death  arrived,  and  al-Malik  al-Aziz,  the  son  of  his  brother  al-Malik  az-Zahir, 
set  out  immediately  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  al-Bira.  This  place  is 
situated  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  lies  near  Somaisat,  a 
fortress  on  the  Greek  confines.  Somaisat  is  on  the  Syrian  side,  between  Kalat 
ar-Rum  and  Malatiya;  it  is  separated  from  al-Bira  by  the  river. 


(1)  This  fortress  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Aleppo. 

(2)  Literally:  To  him.    The  third  person  was  generally  used  in  addressing  princes. 

(3)  GhAzt's  surname  is  written   jbUs)!^  and  that  of  his  brother.  j»k3t.    The  pronunciation  of  both  is 
nearly  the  same ;  it  is  only  a  practised  ear  which  can  perceive  the  difference  between  them. 


DUBAIS  IBN  SADAKA. 


Abu  1-Aazz  Dubais  Ibn  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Abi  'l-Hasan  Sadaka  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn 
Dubais  Ibn  AH  Ibn  Mazyad  al-Asadi  an-Nashiri,  sumamed  Nur  ad-Dawlat 
(light  of  the  staie)y  was  prince  of  the  Arabs  (1),  and  lord  of  the  city  called 
al*Hilla  al-Mazyadiya  (the  mansion  of  the  Mazyad  familf)  (2).  Dubais  was 
distinguished  for  his  munificence,  generous  character,  and  profound  know- 
ledge of  belles-lettres  and  poetry.  He  consolidated  his  authority  during  the 
khalifat  of  al-Mustarshid,  and  obtained  possession  of  many  cities  in  Irak.  The 
family  to  which  he  belonged  was  of  the  first  rank,  his  father  and  his  ancestors 
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{having  possessed  great  power,  as)  we  shall  mention  hereafter  under  the  letter 
sad  {see  Sadaka).  This  is  the  person  whom  al-Hariri  meant,  in  his  ihirty- 
ninth  Makdmay  by  the  words :  Or  else  Dubois  of  the  tribe  of  Asad  (3). 
They  were  contemporaries,  and  al-Hariri's  object  was  not  only  to  gain  his 
favour  by  mentioning  his  name  in  the  Makdmas,  but  also  to  render  homage  to 
his  merit  (4).  Dubais  composed  some  good  poetry,  and  I  have  read  in  Imad 
ad-din's  Khartdoj  in  the  History  of  Arbela  by  Ibn  al-Mustawfi,  and  in  other 
works  besides,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  piece  of  verse  rhyming  in  e^  which 
contains  this  line  : 

The  love  he  bears  your  Sulaim&n  has  made  him  the  slave  of  a  passion,  the  slightest 
pains  of  which  are  mortal. 

^I  have  found,  however,  that  Ibn  Bassam,  in  his  Dakhira,  attributes  this 
poem  to  Ibn  Rashik,  of  Kairawan,  and  we  have  already  spoken  of  it  in  that 
person's  life ;  it  also  seems  evident  that  it  was  composed  by  Ibn  Rashik,  for  he 
is  stated  in  the  Dakhira  to  have  written  it  in  the  year  502,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  Dubais,  who  was  at  that  time  a  youth,  could  have  produced  verses  of  suffi- 
cient merit  to  become  known  in  Spain  and  to  be  attributed  to  so  eminent  an 
author  as  Ibn  Rashik:  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  Ibn  Bassam  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  the  western  Arabs. — Ibn  al-Mustawfi  relates, 
in  his  History,  that  Dubais  received  the  following  lines  from  his  brother  Ba- 
dran,  who  was  then  far  away  from  him : 

Tell  HansAr  (5),  Husaiyab  (6),  and  Dubais  that  I  am  a  stranger  in  a  distant  land. 
May  they  enjoy  the  Euphrates  and  the  sweetness  of  its  waters,  since  a  share  of  it  is 
withheld  from  me  1 

To  which  he  returned  this  answer: 

Tell  Badr&n,  who  now,  in  a  distant  country,  sighs  for  his  native  land -(and  the  man 
of  noble  soul  is  never  disappointed  in  his  wishes]^tell  him  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Sit8 
the  moment,  for  care  turnelh  grey  the  dark  ringlets  of  hope.     God  holdeth  control 
over  the  events  which  afflict  mankind,  and  the  (farcktd)  earth  itself  obtains  a  libation 
from  the  cup  of  the  generous  man. 

Another  historian  informs  us  that  Badran,  the  son  of  Sadaka,  bore  the  bono- 

r 

rary  title  of  Taj  al-Muluk  {the  diadem  of  princes)^  and  that  he  left  Baghdad 
when  his  father  was  put  to  death,  and  retired  into  Syria,  where  he  resided  for 

64 
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sometime;  from  thence  lie  removed  to  Egypt,  and  died  there  in  the  year  502 
(A.  D.  1108-9).  He  possessed  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  the  kdtib  Imad  ad-din 
has  mentioned  him  in  the  Kharida.  Dubais  was  in  the  service  of  the  Seljiik 
sultan,  Masud  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Malak  Shah,  when  that  sovereign  was  en-» 
camped  outside  of  the  town  of  al-Maragha  in  Adarbijan ;  the  khalif  al-Mustarshid 
Billah  was  then  with  them,  having  been  obliged  to  accompany  the  sultan  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  explain  in  the  life  of  al-Masiid.  On  Thursday  the  28th, 
or  according  to  Ibn  al-Mustawfi,  the  14th  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  529  (A,  D. 
1135)>  a  band  of  assassins  broke  into  the  khalif's  tent  and  murdered  him.  Apr 
prehensive  of  incurring  the  odium  excited  by  this  event,  the  saltan  resolved  on 
representing  Dubais  as  the  author  of  the  crime;  he  therefore  waited  till  the  lat- 
ter came  to  present  his  respects,  and  was  seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  imperial 
tent ;  he  then  gave  directions  to  one  of  his  mamluks,  who  immediately  slipped 
up  behind  Dubais  and  struck  off  his  head  with  a  sword.  After  this  execution, 
the  sultan  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public  that  Dubais  was  the  author  of 
the  khalif's  death,  and  had  therefore  drawn  on  himself  the  just  vengeance  of  his 
sovereign.  Dubais  was  murdered  one  month  after  the  assassination  of  the  kha- 
lif.  [Abu  Muhammad  Hdriin  Ibn  al-jibbds)  al-Mamuni  says  in  his  History : 
*'  Dubais  was  put  to  death  on  the  14th  of  Zu  '1-Hijja  of  that  year,  at  the  Gate  of 
**  Khuwai  (7).  He  had  perceived  a  change  in  the  sultan's  conduct  towards  him 
^'  since  the  murder  of  al-Mustarshid,  and  was  frequently  inclined  to  take  to  flight ; 
^*  but  his  destiny  prevented  him."  It  is  stated,  however,  by  Ibn  al-Azrak  in  his 
History  [of  Mayafdrikin)\hdX  he  was  slain  at  the  Tabriz  Gate,  and  that  his  body 
was  borne  in  a  bier  to  his  wife  Kuhar  Khatun,  who  was  then  at  M4ridin.  This 
princess  had  it  interred  close  to  the  tomb  of  her  father,  Najm  ad-dln  al-Ghazi, 
sovereign  of  Maridin,  in  the  funeral  chapel  erected  over  his  remains  in  that  city. 
The  sultan  then  married  the  daughter  of  Dubais;  her  mother,  Sharaf  Khatun, 
was  daughter  to  Amid  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Fakhr  ad-din  Muhammad  Ibn  Jahir  by  his 
wife  Zubaida,  the  daughter  of  the  vizir  Nizam  al-Mulk:  of  this  we  shall  again 
speak  in  the  life  of  Ibn  Jahir. — An-Ndshiri  means  descended  from  Nashira  Ibn 
Nasr,  the  chief  of  a  branch  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Asad  Ibn  Khuzaima. 


(1)  See  page  174,  note  (3). 

(2)  The  town  of  al-Hilia  lies  between  Baghdad  and  Kftfa. 
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(3)  The  following  is  the  passage  from  which  these  words  are  t|)Len :  *<  The  crowd  surrounded  Aht  Zaid 
*'  and  extolled  him;  they  kissed  his  hands  and  thought  to  gain  a  blessing  by  touching  his  tattered  raiment; 
**  this  made  it  seem  to  me  that  I  had  Uwais  al-Karani  before  my  eyes,  or  else  Dubais  of  the  tribe  of  Asad." 
—See  M.  de  ^acy's  Hariri,  page  430.    Uwais  was  one  of  the  T&bis,  and  noted  for  his  piety. 

(4)  It  is  related  by  as-Sbarlshi»  that  Dubais,  on  bearing  the  compliment  paid  him  by  al-Hartri.  sent  to  him 
a  great  quantity  of  rich  robes  and  presents  to  an  immense  value.— (DeSacy's  Hariri,  page  440.) 

(5)  Mansf^r  was  grandfather  to  Dubais  and  BadrAn. 

(6)  If  usaiyab  was  probably  a  near  relative  to  BadrAn. 

[T)  This  was  one  of  the  gates  of  Marftgha:  the  road  from  that  city  to  the  town  of  Khuwat  passed  through 
it ;  whence  its  name. 


DIBIL  IBN  ALI  L-KHUZAI. 


Abu  AH  Dibil  Ibn  AH  Ibn  Razin  Ibu  Siilaiman,  the  celebrated  poet,  was  a 
member  of  the  tribe  of  Khuzaa.  The  autlior  of  the  Aghdni  gives  his  genealogy 
as  follows:  ^^Dibily  surname^  Abu  Ali,  was  son  to  All  Ibn  Razin  Ibn  Sulaiman 
''Ibn  Tamim  Ibn  Nahshal,  or  Nahbas  (1),  Ibn  Khuras  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Dibil 
^^  Ibn  Ans  Ibn  Khuzaima  Ibn  Salaman  Ibn  Aslam  Ibn  Afsa  Ibn  Haritha  Ibn  Amr 
"  Ibn  Aamir  Muzaikiya  (2)."  The  khatib  al-Baghdadi  says,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  AH  Ibn  Razin  Ibn  Othman  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Budail  Ibn  Warka 
al-Khuzai.  His  family,  which  had  settled  at  Baghdad,  was  originally  from 
Kufa,  or,  by  another  account,  from  Karkisiya.  It  is  again  said  that  Dibil  was  a 
nickname,  his  real  name  being  al-Hasan,  or,  according  to  others,  Abd  ar-Rah- 
man,  or  Muhammad,  and  that  his  surname  was  Abu  Jaafar.     It  is  stated  also 

that  he  was  deaf  and  had  a  scrofulous  swelling  on  the  back  of  his  neck. Stt9 

Dibil  was  a  good  poet,  but  scurrilous  and  addicted  to  satire;  always  ready  to 
slander  men  of  merit,  and  sparing  none,  not  even  the  khalifs.  He  lived  (Jiow- 
ei^er)  to  an  advanced  age,  and  he  used  to  say  :  '^  For  fifty  years  past  I  have  gone 
"  about  with  my  cross  on  my  shoulder,  but  could  find  none  to  crucify  me  on 
**  it."  When  he  composed  on  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mahdi  the  piece  of  verse  which 
we. have  inserted  in  that  prince's  Hfe  and  which  begins  thus,  The  son  of  Shikla 
and  his  gang,  etc.  {see  page  18);  Ibrahim  waited  on  al-Mamun  and  complained 
to  him,  saying:  ^^  Commander  of  the  faithful!  Almighty  God  hath  favoured 
^^  thee  above  me,  and  inspired  thee  to  show  compassion  and  mercy  unto  me; 
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'*  we  are  bolh  of  ihe  same  ramily,  yet  Dibil  instiUs  me  in  his  satires;  I  therefore 
**  pray  thee  to  avenge  me," — *^  And  what  has  he  said,"  replied  al-Mamun ; 
'*  perhaps  The  son  ofShikla^  etc.?'\  repeating  the  verses. — **Thatisonly  part 
**  of  his  aspersions,"  answered  Ibrahim;  **  he  has  made  on  me  worse  than  that." 
— **Take  example  by  me,"  replied  al-Mamun;  ^'  I  have  borne  in  patience  a 
^'  satire  made  by  him  against  myself,  in  which  he  said : 

*  Does  al-Mamtin  take  me  for  a  fool  ?    Did  he  not  see,  the  other  night,  the  head  of 

*  Muhammad  ?      I  belong  to  the  same  tribe  as  those  whose  swords  slew  thy  bro- 

•  Iher  and  ennobled  thee  with  the  throne.    They  raised  thy  reputation  long  abased, 
'  and  drew  thee  forth  from  the  depth  of  thy  abjectness/  " 

To  this  Ibrahim  repHed:  ^^ Commander  of  the  faithful!  God  hath  given  thee 
*'  increase  of  forbearance  and  knowledge;  none  of  us  speak  but  out  of  the  super- 
'*  abundance  of  thy  knowledge,  and  it  is  in  following  thy  example  that  we  show 
"  forbearance."  —In  the  preceding  verses,  Dibil  alludes  to  the  conduct  of  Tahir 
Ibn  al-Husain,  of  the  tribe  of  Khuzaa,  in  besieging  Baghdad  and  killing  al-Amin 
Muhammad,  the  son  of  ar-Rashid,  by  which  he  secured  the  khalifat  to  al-Ma- 
mun.  The  history  of  this  event  is  well  known.  It  must  be  recollected  also 
that  Dibil  himself  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Khuzaa.  When  these  verses  came  to 
al-Mamun's  knowledge,  he  exclaimed:  ^'May  the  curse  of  God  fall  on  Dibil!  how 
*^  impudent  he  must  be  to  say  such  a  thing  of  me,  who  was  born  in  the  bosom 
^'  of  the  khalifat,  suckled  at  its  breast,  and  brought  up  in  its  cradle  !" — A  close 
friendship  subsisted  between  Dibil  and  Muslim  Ibn  al-Walid  al-Ansari  (3),  under 
whose  instructions  he  had  attained  proficiency  in  the  art  of  poetry;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl  (whose  life  we  shall  give),  nominated  Muslim  to  a 
place  under  government  in  a  certain  town  in  Khorasan  or  in  Fars,  called  Jurjan : 
Dibil  went  then  to  visit  him,  trusting  to  their  mutual  friendship  for  a  good  re- 
ception ;  but  as  Muslim  took  no  notice  of  him,  he  left  him  and  composed  these 
verses : 

You  were  false  in  your  friendship  and  it  fell  to  ruin ;  you  exposed  the  ties  of  our 
mutual  attachment  till  they  were  broken  asunder.  Yet  I  had  lodged  between  my  bosom 
and  my  heart  a  treasure  of  affection  which  long  remained  untouched.  Spare  me  your 
reproaches ;  I  expect  nought  of  you  I  your  honour  is  lost  and  can  never  be  retrieved  (V\, 
Consider  yourself  as  a  gangrened  right  hand,  which  I  have  cut  off;  I  bear  its  loss  with 
firmness  and  my  heart  has  taken  courage. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  following  amatory  piece  [ghazat): 
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Marvel  not,  ifair)  Salmal  at  a  man  who  weeps  [fram  love],  although  grey  hairs 
cover  his  head  (5).    O  my  friends  1  how  will  you  sleep  when  once  my  blood  is  shed  ? 
Blame  none  then  for  the  wrongs  I  suffered ;  it  was  my  heart  and  my  eyes  which  con-  S60 
spired  against  my  life  I 

A  poem  of  his  composition  in  honour  of  al-Muttalib  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Malik 
al-Khuzai  (6),  the  emir  of  Egypt,  contains  this  passage  : 

O  for  the  days  I  passed  with  al-Muttalib !  days  on  which  I  pray  heaven  to  shower 
its  blessings  1  They  were  to  me  as  a  meadow  and  a  paradise.  All  other  favours  but 
yours  were  ungrateful  to  me ;  of  all  who  existed,  you  alone  were  my  delight*  You 
bettered  me,  or  rather  spoiled  me,  by  your  kindness ;  for  you  caused  me  to  detest  the 
kindness  of  others. 

One  of  his  sayings  v^as:  'Vlf  a  man  tell  a  lie,  he  incurs  public  abhorrence; 
but  it  is  the  advantage  of  poetry,  that  the  more  the  poet  lies,  the  more  he  is 
praised :  tliat  is  even  not  sufBcient ;  the  auditors  swear :  '  By  Allah !  you  have 
done  well!'  so  that  each  false  witness  borne  in  his  favour  is  accompanied 
with  a  solemn  oath."  He  related  also  the  following  anecdote:  ^'Sahl  Ibn 
Harun  (7),  the  eloquent  kdtib,  was  excessively  avaricious;  we  were  one  day 
with  him  at  his  house,  and  we  kept  up  the  conversation  so  long,  that  hunger 
forced  him  to  call  for  his  dinner.  A  dish  was  brought  up,  containing  an  old 
dry  cock,  which  no  knife  could  carve  and  on  which  the  teeth  could  make  no 
impression.  He  took  a  piece  of  bread,  and  dipped  it  in  the  gravy,  and  turned 
over  all  the  contents  of  the  dish,  but  the  cock*s  head  was  absent.  He  re- 
flected some  time;  then,  looking  up,  he  said  to  (he  cook:  ^ Where  is  the 
head?'—*  1  threw  it  away, 'replied  the  other. — 'Why  so?'—  'Because  I  thought 
that  you  would  not  eat  it.' — *Thou  didst  think  wrong,  thou  scoundrel!'  ^id 
Sahl,  'By  Allah!  I  hate  the  man  who  would  throw  away  the  claws;  judge 
then  how  I  must  feel  towards  him  who  throweth  away  the  head.  The  head 
is  the  chief  part  of  the  body;  in  it  are  four  of  the  senses;  by  means  of  it  the 
animal  croweth,  and  were  it  not  for  his  crowing  he  would  have  no  merit. 
The  head  beareth  the  comb  on  which  the  cock  prideth  himself;  it  containeth 
the  two  eyes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  proverb :  PFine  bright  as  the  eye 
of  the  cock.  Moreover  the  brain  is  a  marvellous  specific  for  pain  in  the 
kidnies,  and  never  was  a  softer  bone  seen  than  that  of  the  head;  didst 
thou  not  know  that  it  is  better  than  the  pinion  of  the  wings,  better  than 
the  leg,  better  than  the  neck?     If  it  be  the  result  of  thy  sapient  judgment 
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*^  that  thou  hast  not  eaten  it,  go  and  look  for  it.' — *By  Allah!'  exclaimed  the 
**  cook,  'I  know  not  where  it  is ;  1  threw  it  away.' — *But  I  know  where  it  is,' 
^^  said  Sahl;  Uhou  hast  thrown  it  down  thy  throat;  but  God  shall  call  thee  to 
'^  an  account  for  it!'  " — Dibil  was  cousin  to  the  celebrated  poet  Abu  Jafar 
Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Razin  al-Khuzai,  surnamed  Abu  'sh-Shis  (8), 
who  was  one  of  those  who  celebrated  the  praises  of  ar-Rashid  and  composed 
elegies  on  his  death ;  he  made  also  poems  in  honour  of  al-Amin,  that  khalif 's 
son  and  successor.  Dibil  was  born  A.  H.  148  (A.  D.  765);  he  died  A.  H. 
246  (A.  D.  860-1),  at  Tib,  a  town  situated  between  Wasit  in  Irak  and  the 
provinces  of  al-Ahwaz.  —  His  grandfather  Razin  was  a  mawla  belonging  to 
Obaid  Allah  (9)  Ibn  Khalaf  al-KhuzaJ,  the  father  of  Talhat  at-Talhat  (1 0).  Obaid 
Allah  was  a  kdtib  in  the  service  of  the  khalif  Omar  and  chief  of  the  government 
office  (11)  at  Kufa.  Talha  was  governor  of  Sijistan  and  died  in  that  province. 
The  death  of  Dibil  was  preceded  by  that  of  Abu  Tammam  (Habib\  whose  life 
has  been  given  [page  348) ;  his  friend,  the  poet  al-Bohtori,  lamented  his  loss  in 
an  elegy  which  contains  the  following  passage  : 

The  abode  of  death,  the  dwelling  of  Habtb  and  of  Dibil,  has  increased  my  sadness 
and  inflamed  my  grief.  Dearest  brothers  I  may  the  heavens  never  withhold  from  your 
tombs  their  genial  rains;  may  they  overshadow  you  with  a  dark  cloud,  shedding  grate- 
ful showers.  Long  was  the  journey  of  him  who  announced  to  me  your  death ;  a  tomb 
is  in  distant  Ahw&z,  and  mouldering  bones  repose  at  Mosul. 

1261  Dibil  means  a  tall  camel.  He  used  to  relate  that  one  day  as  he  was  passing 
along,  he  saw  a  man  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy;  on  which  he  went  up  and  shouted  in 
hi&  ear,  as  loud  as  he  could,  the  word  Dibil^  and  that  the  man  rose  up  and 
walked  away  as  if  nothing  had  happened  (12). 


(1)  In  the  autograph  MS.  this  name  is  written     »*wJ  Nafinas, 

(2)  Amr  MuzaikiyA  was  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of  KhuzAa.^(De  Sacy's  Mimoire  iur  VHistoire  de$  Arahu 
avant  Muhammad,  page  158;  Rasmussen's  H%»t.  At,  anteislam.  p.  42.) 

(3)  See  note  (3),  page  25. 

(4)  Literally:  Tou  are  torn  to  pieces,  and  I  see  no  means  of  mending  you. 

(5)  Literally:  Whilst  greyness  smUes  {or  it  bright)  on  his  head.^The  Arabic  poets  associate  with  smiles 
the  idea  of  brightness,  because  the  brightneis  of  the  teeth  appears  in  smiling. 

(6}  Al-Muttalib  was  appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  al-Mamftn,  A.  H.  198  (A.  D.  813-4} ;  he  was  deposed 
seven  months  afterwards,  but  was  reinstated  in  his  office  the  same  year.    Nineteen  months  later  he  was 
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driTen  oul  of  Egypt  by  ac-Sarl  Ibn  al-Hakam.    The  country  was  then  in  a  Tory  unsettled  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  war  between  aK-Mamiin  and  his  brother  al-Amln.~  (iyuj^m.) 


(7)  Sahl  Ibn  Hardn  was  born  in  DastamtsAn 


0,  an  extensive  province  lying  between  WAsit, 


al-AhwAz,  and  Basra.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  al-MAmftn  and  served  him  with  fidelity  as  librarian 
ZJ^  I  D 1^  ^r^"^  ^  *  ^7  ^*'  wisdom  and  prudence,  his  talent  for  poetry,  and  his  literary  information, 
he  acquired  great  celebrity.  He  composed  a  number  of  works  on  different  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are 
given  in  the  Fihrett  and  the  OiyHn  at-Tawdrikh ;  one  of  them  was  an  imitation  of  Kalila  and  Dimna,  and 
another  a  treatise  in  praise  of  avarice,  his  ruling  passion.  He  was  of  a  Persian  family  and  showed  a  strong 
prejudice  against  Arabs.  Died  A.  H.  24tf  (A.  D.  859-60).  He  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
his  style  and  the  merit  of  his  poetry.— (ilfarditd;  Fihrest;  OiyHn  at-Tau}drikh,  tom.  YIII.) 

(8)  The  printed  teit  has  alShU,  not  AM  'tk^ShU.  Yhe  latter  is  the  true  reading.  This  poet  died  A.  U. 
106.— (JIf iroal  az-Zamdn.) 

(9)  Obaid  Allah;  not  Abd  Allah,  as  in  the  printed  text. 

(10)  See  in  the  life  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tlhir. 

(11)  See  note  (17),  page  272. 

(12)  This  is  not  very  inlelligible ;  it  means,  perhaps,  that  Dibil's  satirical  character  rendered  him  an  object 
of  general  apprehension,  and  that  the  terror  inspired  by  his  name  was  sufficient  to  expel  the  evil  spirit  with 
which  the  epileptic  roan  was  possessed. 


ABU  BAKR  AS^HIBLL 

Abu  Bakr  Dolaf  Ibn  Jahdar  (or  Jaafar)  Ibn  YAnus,  (his  name  is  thus  inscribed 
on  his  tomb,)  surnamed  as-Shibli,  a  celebrated  saint,  was  bom  and  brought 
up  at  Baghdad,  but  his  family  belonged  to  Khorasan.  This  highly-respected 
sufi  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  of  Malik  and  had  for  masters  (in  the  spi-- 
ritual  life)  al-Junaid  and  the  other  holy  men  of  that  epoch.  He  renounced  the 
world  atone  of  Khair  an-Nassaj*s  (1)  assemblies,  and  then  proceeded  to  Dunba- 
wend  [Demai^end)j  of  which  he  was  governor  at  the  time,  and  asked  of  the 
inhabitants  immunity  for  his  past  conduct;  (he  then  gave  in  his  dismission.) 
The  mortifications  which  he  practised  at  the  outset  [of  his  religious  career) 
surpassed  all  bounds  :  he  used  to  apply  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  to  his  eyes  in 
place  of  kohl  or  antimony  (2),  so  as  to  accustom  himself  to  waking  and  to  aid 
in  keeping  away  sleep.  He  held  the  pure  and  holjr  laiv  (the  Koran)  in  extreme 
reverence,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  blessed  month  of  Ramadan  he  renewed 
his  devotional  practices  with  increased  fervour.  "  This,"  he  would  say,  *'is  a 
^*  month  which  my  Lord  hath  honoured;  how  much  more  therefore  should  I 
honour  it  !'*    Towards  the  close  oF  his  life,  he  frequently  recited  this  verse: 
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There  are  many  statiofis  in  life,  in  which,  had  I  filled  them,  my  death  woold  have 
been  considered  by  the  \fAf!\  brethren  \^t  as  a  reward  but)  as  a  punishment  (3). 

He  went  in  one  day  to  al-Junaid  and,  standing  before  him,  clapped  his  hands 
(with  grief)  and  spoke  these  verses  : 

The  objects  of  my  love  accustomed  me  to  union  with  them,  and  union  is  sweet;  but 
they  have  since  repelled  my  advances,  and  a  repulse  is  painful.  When  they  resolved 
{to  reject  mc),  they  pretended  that  my  crime  was  my  extreme  love  for  them ;  but  that  is 
not  a  crime.  No  I  as  true  as  the  submission  [of  the  lover)  when  he  meets  his  mistress! 
No  I  the  beloved  can  only  repay  [the  lover's  passion)  by  loving  [him). 

To  this  al-Junaid  replied  : 

I  longed  to  see  thee,  [0  my  beloved  I)  but  when  I  saw  thee,  sudden  joy  overcame  me, 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 

The  Khattb  relates  in  his  History  that  Abu  '1-Hasan  at-Tamimi  said:  ''I 
^*  went  one  day  into  the  house  of  Abu  Bakr  as-Shibli  and  found  him  in  a  state 
*'  of  excitation,  reciting  these  verses: 

*  He  who  was  accustomed  to  be  near  thee,  cannot  support  thy  absence.    The  slave 

*  of  love  cannot  sustain  thy  estrangement.    His  heart  sees  thee,  though  his  eye  does 
•not.'" 

In  the  life  of  the  preacher  Abu  Saad  Ismail  Ibn  AH,  the  khattb  speaks  as 
follows:  '^Abu  Saad  repeated  to  me  the  following  lines  which,  by  his  account, 
^^  he  had  heard  from  Tahir  al-Khathami,  who  mentioned  that  they  had  been 
"  recited  to  him  by  their  author,  as-Shibli : 

•  Youth  abandoned  me ;  my  beloved  also  departed ;   and  a  double  flow  of  tears 

*  gushed  from  my  eyes.    Fortune  was  unjust  towards  thee,  (unfortunate  lover)  \  two 

*  (friends)  bade  thee  farewell,  but  thou  hadst  only  one  heart  [to  support  the  pains).' " 

262  As-Shibli  himself  relates  that,  one  Friday,  he  perceived  a  man  out  of  his 
senses  standing  naked  in  the  mosque  of  ar-Rusafa  (4)  and  crying  out:  **  I  am 
'^  mad  through  love  of  God !"  On  which  he  said  to  him  :  *^  Why  dost  thou 
*^  not*go  into  the  mosque  and  keep  out  of  sight  and  say  thy  prayers?"  To  which 
the  madman  answered : 

''  They  say  to  me :  '  Visit  us  and  pay  us  the  homage  to  which  we  are  entitled.'  But 
'*my  present  state  dispenses  me  from  all  such  obligations.  Those  who  see  the  state 
*'in  which  I  am,  and  feel  for  it  neither  desire  (5)  nor  dislike;  —  to  love  such  persons 
**  I  should  consent  even  to  hate  myself." 
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As-Shibli  died  at  Baghdad  on  Friday,  the  27th  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.  H.  334  (July, 
A.  D.  946),  aged  eighty-seven  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  al- 
Kaizuran:  some  say,  however,  that  his  death  took  place  in  the  year  335,  but 
the  farmer  is  the  correct  date.  It  is  stated  also,  that  he  was  born  at  Sarra-man- 
Raa.. —  Shibli  means  belonging  to  Shibluy  a  village  in  the  dependencies  of 
Osrushna,  a  large  town  beyond  Samarkand,  in  Transoxiana. — Dunbdwend  is  a 
place  situated  in  the  canton  of  Rai  in  Persian  Irak  :  some  call  it  Dema^^end^  but 
the  first  orthography  is  more  correct. 


(1)  The  celebratei  ascetic  and  great  «<i/!  doctor,  Abft  'l-Hasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail,  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Khair  dn-Naudj,  was  a  native  of  SamarrA  and  an  inhabitant  of  Baghdad.  He  had 
fof  masters  in  the  spiritual  life  Sari  VSakatI  and  the  famous  Abft  Hamza  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim.  Many 
anecdotes  are  related  of  his  miraculous  gifts.  He  died  A.  H.  322  (A.  D.  934;,  aged  upwards  of  one  hundred 
years.— (Ad-Dahabi ;  Tdrtkh  al-tsldm,  MS.No.646.)— JTAair  an-NauAj,  as  ad-Dahabi  pronounces  it,  means 
Ehair^  or  Good,  the  weaver.  This  historian  relates  that  he  came  by  his  name  in  the  following  manner.  On 
his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  he  passed  through  Ktiifli,  where,  as  his  complexion  was  very  dark,  a 
man  stopped  him  and  said:  '*  Thou  art  my  negro  slave  Jup  and  thy  name  is  Khair."  He  remained  in  capti- 
vity for  some  years  and  worked  as  a  silk  weaver,  whence  his  name.  His  master  at  length  relented  and  gave 
him  his  liberty,  saying :  **  Thou  wast  not  my  slave."  But  JAmt,  in  his  Livei  of  the  SUtfU  (MS.  fonds  Anque- 
til.  No.  115),  gives  a  different  account  of  the  origin  of  this  appellation:  according  to  him,  our  doctor  was 
named  Ehair  Nueedj  (excellent  atnong  weavere),  because  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  to  weaving  in  order 
to  gain  his  livelihood,  and  his  first  essays  proved  him  to  be  already— by  a  miraculous  interference  of  Provi- 
dence >  an  able  workman,  at  the  trade. 

(2)  See  Lane's  Modern  Egifptiant,  vol.  I.,  p.  41. 

(3)  Death  is  considered  by  the  SCiQs  as  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  happen  to  him  who  loves  God.  or, 
as  they  express  themselves,  to  the  lover;  his  soul  is  then  delivered  from  the  prison  of  the  body,  and  obtains 
at  length  its  long-sought  union  J.^j  with  the  beloved.  Had  as-Shibli  therefore  filled  an  eminent  place 
fL^y^  in  the  world,  his  love  for  the  Creator  would  have  been  less  fervent,  and  his  recompense  in  af(^r-life 

less  ample.— Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  very  obscure  verse.  I  must  observe  also,  lor  the 
intelligence  of  the  lines  which  follow,  that  the  su/ls  admit  two  modes  of  wiion  with  the  heloved\  the  one 
temporary,  and  the  other  eternal.  The  temporary  nnion  takes  place  daring  the  ecstatic  fits  J\a.  which  the 
lover  experiences,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  practice  of  his  devotional  exercises;  but  these  are  mere  transient 
favours,  which  the  beloved  sometimes  grants  and  often  withholds,  whilst  the  union  effeeted  by  death  remains 
unbroken  and  eternal. 

(4)  Ar-BusAfa  was  the  name  of  a  quarter  in  the  city  of  Baghdad. 

(5)  The  expression  l^  t^LiU  seems  equivalent  te  ^W^  UljuLiit  ^W  ^^  |^V.  P  ^^^  detest 
not  their  own  state  through  the  desire  of  being  in  mine. 
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ABU  L-MUTA  ZU  'L-KARNAIN  IBN  HAMDAN. 

Abu  '1-Muta  Zu  '1-Karnain  at-Taghlibi  {belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Taghlib) 
was  son  to  Abu  'l-Muzaffiir  Hamdan,  the  son  of  Msir  ad-DawIat  Abu  Muham- 
mad al-Hasan  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  HamdSn.  He  bore  (he  surname  of  Wajih  ad- 
Dawlat  {honourable  in  the  empire).  We  have  already  given  the  genealogy  of 
the  family  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather  Nasir  ad-Dawlat  {page  404)^  and  shall 
not  therefore  repeat  it  here.  As  a  poet^  Abu  '1-Muta  was  distinguished  by  the 
grace^  expression  and  elegant  turn  of  his  ideas.  The  following  verses  are  of 
his  composition  : 

When  I  see  the  letters  I  and  a  entwined  in  a  close  embrace,  the  word  la^  excites 
my  envy.    To  embrace  so  closely,  they  must  have  felt,  methiuks,  the  pains  of  love  (1). 

Another  of  his  pieces  runs  thus  : 

,  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  her  whom  I  visited  [in  private) ;  I  was  then  armed 
with  my  sword  (to  protect  me  against  jealous  keepers]^  and  her  glances  were  sharper 
than  its.  edge.  I  embraced  her,  and  when  my  neck  was  encircled  with  her  ringlets, 
then  only  did  I  (dare  to  disarm  and)  free  it  from  the  sword-belt.  In  that  moment,  the 
happiest  of  us  two  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  wishes,  was  the  one  who  had  suflPered  the 
greatest  affliction  from  the  cruelty  of  the  other. 

Ath-Thalabi,  in  his  Yatima,  attributes  to  him  the  piece  which  we  have  given 
in  the  life  of  Ibn  Tabataba  {page  114),  and  which  begins  thus: 

She  said  to  the  fleeting  image  which  visited  me,  etc. 

But  in  his  notice  on  Abu  '1-Muta,  he  states  that  these  verses  were  composed 
by  Ibn  Tabataba;  God  knows  best.  — Abu  U-Muta  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

When  we  met  together,  and  the  hour  of  midnight  cast  over  us  a  veil  of  obscurity 
which  shed  pleasure  when  unfolded,  none  ever  passed  a  chaster  night  than  we;  no 
witnesses  were  there,  except  our  eyes  and  our  honour.  No  vile  delator  betrayed  us  to 
our  foes ;  no  traitor  ran  with  active  foot  to  denounce  us. 

By  the  same  : 

When  my  mistress  saw  me  as  thin  as  a  toothpick,  she  said :  *'  This  meeting  is  but  a 
'^ dream,  and  thou  art  merely  a  fleeting  image."  — "Not  so,"  I  replied;  **it  is  thy 
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'*  absence  which  altere^l  my  health  so  that  thou«  canst  not  distinguish  the  reality  of 
'*  my  appearance  from  a  false  illusion." 

The  celebrated  poet  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Nubata  composed  a  great  number  of 
pieces  in  honour  of  {Hamddn)  Abu  '1-Muta's  father.  Abu  '1-Muta  died  in  the 
month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  428  (December,  A.  D.  1036).  He  visited  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  al-Musabbihi  in  his  History,  during  the  reign  of  az-Zahir  al-Obaidi, 
the  son  of  al  Hakiui,  and  was  appointed  by  him  lo  the  government  of  Alexan- 
dria and  its  dependencies,  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  414;  he  remained  there  a 
year,  and  then  retui^ned  to  Damascus. 

(1)  I  have  read  many  couplets  on  this  subject,  and  must  acknowledge  that  Ab(k  'l-MutA's  is  decidedly  the 
worst. 


RABIA  AL-ADAWIA. 


Umm  al-Khair  (1)  Rabia,  the  daughter  of  Ismail,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her 
holy  life,  and  a  native  of  Basra^  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Adi  \Adawia)^  and 
was  allied  by  enfranchisement  to  the  family  of  Atik.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  among  the  holy  persons  of  the  time,  and  the  anecdotes  related  of  her 
sanctity  and  piety  are  generally  known.  Abu  '1-Kasim  al-Kushairi  says,  in 
his  treatise  [on  Sufism)  (2):  **She  used  to  say,  when  holding  converse  with  God  : 
'*  ^Consume  with  fire,  0  God,  a  {^presumptuous^  heart  which  loveth  thee!' 
^'  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  a  voice  spoke  to  her  and  said.:  ^  That  we  shall 
**  not  do !  think  not  of  us  an  ill  thought.' — Sofyan  ath-Thauri  exclaimed  one 
^'  day  in  her  presence:  '  0,  what  anguish  is  mine!'  on  which  she  said:  'Speak 
^^  not  a  lie,  but  rather  say :  0,  how  little  anguish  is  mine!  If  thou  wert  really 
''  in  afiQiction,  thou  couldst  not  sigh.' — One  of  the  sufi  brethren  relates  as  fol- 
'^  lows:  ^ In  my  prayers  I  used  to  invoke  Rabia  al-Adawia,  and  she  appeared  to 
'^  me  in  a  vision  and  spake:  'Thy  offerings  were  presented  to  us  on  trays  of 
'*  light  and  covered  with  napkins  of  light.' — She  often  said :  '  If  my  (good)  works 
^^  appear  (to  the  world ),  I  count  them  as  nought.'     And  one  of  her  counsels 
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^*  was :  '  Hide  thy  good  deeds  at  closely  as  thou  wouldst  hide  thy  sins.'  " — ^The 
shaikh  Shihab  ad-din  as-Suhrawardi  quotes  the  following  verses  of  hers  in  the 
Awdrif  aU-Madrif: 

I  reserve  my  heart  for  thy  converse,  (0  Lord  /)  and  leave  my  body  to  keep  company 
with  those  who  desire  my  society.  My  body  is  thus  the  companion  of  the  visitor,  but 
my  dearly  beloved  is  the  companion  of  my  heart. 

She  died  A.  H.  135  (A,  D.  752-3),  according  to  Ibn  al-Jawzi  in  the 
Shuzur  al-Okudj  but  in  A.  H.  185  (A.  D.  801),  according"  to  another  autho- 
rity. Her  tomby  which  is  situated  on  the  mount  of  Tor,? on  the  eastern  side 
864  of  Jerusalem,  is  an  object  of  pilgrim^e.  Ibn  al-Jawzi  has  an  article  on  Rabia 
in  his  Safwai  as^Safwai^  and  he  there  gives  the  following  anecdotes  respecting 
her,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  certified  by  a  list  prefixed  to  them,  in  which 
he  enumerates  the  names  of  the  persons  through  whom  they  passed  down  suc- 
cessively from  Abda  the  daughter  of  Abi  Shawwal  to  himself.  He  says : 
^^  {Ahdd)^  one  of  God's  excellent  handmaids  and  the  servant  of  Rabia  relates 
^'  as  follows:  ^ Rabia  used  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  prayer,  and  at  morning 
^^  dawn  she  took  a  slight  sleep  in  her  oratory  till  daylight;  and  I  have  heand 
^*  her  say,  when  she  sprang  in  dread  from  her  couch :  O  my  soul  I  how  long 
"  wilt  thou  sleep?  When  wilt  thou  awake?  Soon  thou  shalt  sleep  to  rise 
^^  no  more^  till  the  call  shall  summon  thee  on  the  day  of  resurrection!" — 
'^  This  was  her  constant  custom  till  the  time  of  her  death.  On  its  approach 
**  she  called  me  and  said:  O  Abda  I  inform  none  of  my  death  and  shroud 
*'  mjs  in  this  gown.  This  was  a  gown  of  hair-cloth  which  she  wore  when 
*'  prayings  at  the  time  in  which  the  eyes  of  others  were  closed  in  sleep. 
**  I  shrouded  her  in  that  gown,  and  in  a  woollen  veil  which  she  used  to 
*^wear;  and  about  a  year  afterwards,  I  saw  her  in  a  dream  clothed  in  a 
**  gown  of  green  satin  and  a  veil  of  green  silk,  the  like  of  which  for  beauty  I 
*^  never  beheld.  And  I  said:  *0  Rabia!  what  has  become  of  the  gown  in 
*^  which  I  shrouded  thee,  and  of  the  woollen  veil?'  To  which  she  answered  : 
^^  *  By  Allah!  it  was  taken  off  me  and  I  received  in  exchange  what  thou  seest 
'^  on  me;  my  shroud  was  folded  up,  a  seal  was  put  upon  it,  aad  it  was 
**  taken  up  to  the  highest  heaven,  that  by  it  my  reward  might  be  complete  on 
**  the  day  of  resurrection.' — ^It  was  for  this,'  I  observed,  Mhat  thou  didst 
**  work  when  in  the  world.' — *  And  what  is  this,'  she  rejoined,  ^compared  with 
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^^  what  I  saw  of  Almighty  God's  bounty  to  his  saints!'  I  then  asked  her  in 
^^  what  state  was  Obaida  (3)^  the  daughter  of  Abu  Kallab^  and  she  replied :  Mt 
''  cannot  be  described!  by  Allah!  she  has  surpassed  us,  and  reached  the  highest 
^*  place  in  paradise.'  —  *And  how  so?'  said  I,  *when  the  people  considered 
*'  thee  far,  far  above  her.'  To  which  she  answered:  ^Because,  when  in  the 
'*  world,  she  cared  not  what  Her  state  might  be  on  the  next  morning  or  the 
^*  next  night.'  ~  ^And  what  doeth  Abu  Malik  Daigham  V'-—  ^He  visiteth  Al- 
**  mighty  God  when  he  pleaseth/ — 'Aid  Bishr  Ibn  Mansur  (4)?'  —  'Admira- 
^^  hie !  admirable !  he  hath  received  a  recompense  far  beyond  his  hopes.'  I  then 
'*  said  to  her :  *  Tell  me  a  means  by  which  I  may  approach  nearer  to  Almighty 
*^  God.'  And  she  answered :  ^  Think  on  him  often,  and  by  that  thou  wilt,  after 
•*  a  little  while,  be  happy  in  thy  tomb.'  " 


(1)  Omm  al-Khair  means  the  mother  of  Khair  or  of  good, 

(2)  See  note  (2),  page  422. 

(3)  Obalda,  the  daughter  of  KalUb,  a  celebrated  saint,  wept  for  her  sins  daring  forty  years,  and  then  lost 
her  sight.-  (Siar  ae-Sdliitdt  MS.  No.  865,  f.  28.) 

(4)  Ab(k  Muhammad  Bishr  Ibn  MansiSir  as-Sulami  {belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Sulaim)  was  celebrated  for 
his  intense  application  to  the  practice  of  devotion.  As  a  Traditionist  he  is  considered  a  sure  authority,  and 
is  cited  as  such  by  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal.  He  died  A.  H.  209  (A.  D.  824-5). -(tft'rdr  az^Zamdn,  No.  640, 
fol.  60.) 


RABIA  AR-RAI. 


Abu  Othman  Rabia  Ibn  Abi  Abd  Rahman  Farrukh,  a  mawla  of  the  Munkadir 
family  which  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Temim,  and  afterwards  a  mawla  of  the 
tribe  of  Koraish,  was  the  great  jurisconsult  of  Medina  {in  the  second  century- 
of  Islamism)^  and  is  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Rabia  ar-Rai  (1). 
In  his  youth  he  met  a  number  of  the  Prophet's  companions  {and  recewed 
instruction  from  them  in  Traditions  and  legal  matters);  and  from  him 
Malik  Ibn  Ans  drew  some  of  his  information.  The  following  anecdote  is 
related  of  him  by  Bakr  Ibn  Abd  Allah  as-Sanani  (a  nati^^e  of  Sand) :  'i  Malik 
**  Ibn  Ans  came  to  our  {town)  and  began  to  teach  to  us  Traditions  learned  by 
**  him  from  Rabia  ar-Rai;  for  we  were  desirous  of  obtaining  from  him  as 
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*^  many  as  possible,  founded  on  so  good  an  authority  as  that  of  Rabia.  One 
**  day,  he  said  to  us:  *Why  {then)  do  you  leave  Rabia  sleeping  in  that 
*' arcade  over  there?'  We  immediately  went  to  Rabia,  and  having  awaked 
*' him,  we  said:  *Art  thou  Rabia?' — 'Yes;'  was  the  reply. -*  Art  thou  the 
**  person  on  whose  authority  Malik  Ibn  Ans  gives  Traditions?' — *  Yes/ — *How 
^'  then  does  Malik  enjoy  (public)  favour  through  thy  means^  although  thou 
*^  hast  not  acquired  it  for  thyself?' — 'Know  ye  not,'  replied  he,  'that  an  ounce 
'^  of  worldly  wit  goes  farther  than  a  cameMoad  of  learning?'  " — Rabia  was  a 
great  talker,  and  he  used  to  say  that  he  who  keeps  silent  should  be  classed 
between  him  who  is  asleep  and  him  who  is  dumb.  Whilst  he  was  one  day 
speaking  at  one  of  his  public  conferences  (2),  an  Arab,  fresh  from  the  desert, 
came  in  and  stood  for  a  long  time  before  him,  listening  to  his  words;  Rabia, 
who  thought  that  the  stranger  was  in  admiration  at  what  he  heard,  said  to  him : 
* '  0  Arab !  how  do  your  people  define  eloquence  ?"  The  other  answered :  *  •  Bre- 
*' vity  combined  with  precision." — **  And  what  is  incorrection(3)?" — '*That 
'^  which  thou  hast  been  engaged  in  all  day."  This  answer  covered  Rabia 
268  with  confusion.  He  died  A.  H.  136  (A.  D.  753-4),  some  say  130,  at  al-Hashi- 
miya,  a  city  built  in  the  province  of  al-Anbar  by  as-Saffah,  who  made  it  his 
place  of  residence,  but  afterwards  removed  to  al-Anbar.  It  was  said  by  Malik 
Ibn  Ans,  that  the  science  of  jurisprudence  had  lost  its  sweetness  since  the  death 
of  Rabia  ar-Rai. — I  must  observe  that  it  is  impossible  to  conciUate  the  statement 
made  by  some, that  he  died  A.  H.  1 30,  with  the  fact  of  his  burial  at  al-Hashimiya, 
the  city  founded  by  (ihe  khalif)  as-Saflah;  for  that  prince,  as  it  is  agreed  by 
all  historians,  did  not  obtain  the  khahfat  till  Friday,  13th  of  the  latter  Rabi, 
A.  H.  132  (29th  November,  A.  D.  749). 


(1)  Rdb\a  ar-JRdt,  or  more  regularly  Rahtat  ar-Rdi,  means  private  judgment  Rabia,  He  was  so  called 
because  he  drew  many  of  his  legal  decisions  from  the  fourth  source  of  Muhammadan  law,  and  which  is  enti- 
tled RM  (in'et0,  private  judgment)  or  KiAs  {analogy),  (See  note  (2),  page  6.)  The  same  system  was  fol- 
lowed later  by  Aba  Hantfa,  whence  the  followers  of  his  sect  were  called  the  partieans  of  private  judgment 
[Atkdb  ar-Rdi), 

(2)  Literally:  At  one  of  his  sittings. 

(3)  The  word  ^,  here  translated  by  incorrection,  is  employed  to  denote  the  contrary  of  eloquence;  it 
consists  in  verbosity  and  ideas  inadequately  expressed. 
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AR-RABI  IBN  SULAIMAN  AL-MURADL 


The  muazzin  Abii  Muhammad  ar-Rabi  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Abd  aUJabbar  Ibn 
Kamily  a  native  of  Basra^  and  allied  by  enfranchisement  to  the  tribe  of  Murad 
[Muradi)^  was  a  disciple  of  as-Shafi^  and  through  him,  most  of  the  works  com- 
posed by  that  imam  were  handed  down  by  oral  dictation  (1).  As-Shafi  said  of 
him :  *' Ar-Rabi  is  the  special  traditionist  of  my  words  and  works  (2)/'  He  said 
again,  that  none  ever  served  him  [so  dutifully)  as  ar-Rabi  (3);  and  he  sometimes 
addressed  him  in  these  words :  ^'  0  Rabi !  could  I  feed  thee  with  science,  I  should 
'*  do  it."  The  following  narration  is  attributed  to  ar-Rabi  on  good  authority: 
**  When  as-Shafi  was  near  his  death,  I  went  in  and  found  with  him  al-6uwaiti, 
'^  al-Muzani  and  Ibn  Abd  al-Hukm  (4).  He  looked  at  us  and  then  said:  'As 
^^  for  thee,  Abu  Yakub!  (meaning  al-Buwaiti)  thou  shalt  die  in  chains  (5)  ;  thou, 
'^  Muzani !  shalt  meet  with  various  adventures  in  Egypt,  and  shalt  make  the  time 
**  be  remembered  in  which  thou  wert  the  ablest  reasoner  of  the  age  (6);  thou,  0 
^'  Muhammad!  (addressing  himself  to  Ibn  Abd  al-Hukm)  wilt  pass  over  to  the 
^^  sect  of  Malik ;  and  thou,  0  Rabi !  shalt  be  to  me  the  most  useful  of  all,  in  pro- 
**  pagating  the  knowledge  of  the  works  which  I  have  composed.  Arise  Abii 
^^  Yakub!  and  take  charge  of  my  class.'  "  Ar-Rabi  then  relates  that  all  which 
as-Sha(i  foretold  to  them  came  to  pass,  and  that  he  might  be  said  to  have 
looked,  at  that  moment,  through  a  transparent  veil  into  futurity.  In  the  His- 
tory of  Baghdad  by  the  khatiby  {the  samt  anecdote)  is  thus  related,  in  the  life  of 
al-Buwaiti:  **  Ar-Rabi  Ibn  Sulaiman  said:  We  were  sitting  in  the  presence  of 
^^  as-SbaO,  I,  al-Buwaiti  and  al-Muzani^when  he  looked  at  al-Buwaiti  and  spoke 
'^  these  words :  ^Observe  this  person ;  he  will  die  in  chains.'  He  then  cast  his 
'^  eyes  on  al«-Muzani  and  said :  '  Look  at  this  man ;  the  time  will  be  wherein  he 
'^  shall  never  explain  a  difficulty  and  be  mistaken.'  Turning  then  to  me,  he 
'^  spoke  thus:  'By  Allah!  there  is  not  one  of  the  fraternity  more  useful  to  me 
^'  than  he.  I  should  like  to  fill  him  to  the  utmost  with  knowledge.'  "  This 
Rabi  was  the  last  of  those  auditors  of  as-Shafi  who  handed  down,  in  Egypt,  the 
sayings  of  their  master.  I  found  in  the  handwriting  of  the  hdfiz  Abd  al-Azim 
al-Mundiri,  the  following  verses,  which  he  gives  as  ar-Rabi's: 
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{Let  thy)  patience  be  exemplary  [under  misfortune],  and  how  quick  shall  be  thy  deli- 
verance I  He  shall  be  saved  who,  in  all  his  actions,  serveth  God  with  a  sincere  heart. 
He  who  feareth  God  shall  not  be  afflicted,  and  he  who  hopeth  in  God  shall  go  to  that 
place  [fieaven]  for  which  he  hoped. 

Ar-Rabi  died  in  Egypt  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  270  (April, 
A.  D.  884),  and  was  interred  in  the  Karafa^  near  the  north  side,  hard  by  [the 
mosque  of)  al-Fokkai  (7).  His  tomb  is  surrounded  by  a  railing,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  grave  there  is  a  marble  slab,  bearing  his  name  and  the  date  of  his  death. 
— Murddi  means  belonging  to  Murdd,  a  great  tribe  in  Yemen  from  which 
many  persons  have  sprung. 

(1)  This  is  an  additional  proof  of  a  circumstance  already  known,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Islamism,  many 
authors  nerer  put  their  works  in  writing,  but  taught  them  to  their  scholars  vivd  voee. 

(2)  Literally :  Ar-Rabt  is  my  rdw<  (or  Traditionist). 

(3)  The  disciples  of  learned  men  frequently  filled  the  duties  of  senrants  to  them. 

(4)  The  lives  of  these  doctors  are  given  by  Ibn  KhallikAn. 

(5)  Literally :  In  thy  iron ;  that  is,  in  the  irons  which  shall  bind  thee. 

(6)  Or;  the  most  skilful  in  making  analogical  deductions. 

(7)  The  mosque  of  al-Fokk&i,  a  large  edifice  built  by  KAf6r,  bears  the  name  of  Ab(k  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  al- 
Hasan  al-Fokk&i  (over  whose  tomb  it  was  probably  erected).  His  father  al-Hasan  was  a  brewer  [JFolkAa^,'-' 
(Al-Makrtzi.) 


AR-RABI  AL-JIZI. 


Abu  Muhammad  ar-Rabi  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Dawud  Ibn  al-Aaraj  al-Jizi,  a 
native  of  Egypt  and  a  member,  by  enfranchisement,  of  the  tribe  of  Azd,  was 
266  one  of  as-Shafi's  disciples,  but  handed  down  very  little  of  his  master's  doc- 
trines :  numerous  Traditions  are  given  by  him,  however,  on  the  authority  of 
Ibn  Abd  al-Hukm.  His  veracity  as  a  Traditionist  is  universally  admitted,  and 
he  is  quoted  by  Abu  Dawud  (/Ae  author  of  the  Sunan)  and  by  an-Nasai.  *'He 
''  died  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.  D.  256  (November,  A.  D.  870),  at  Jiza, 
*^  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen."  Such  are  the  words  of  al-Kudai  in  his 
Khitat. — Jizi  means  belonging  to  Jiza;  this  is  a  village  opposite  to  Cairo, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Nile.  In  the  canton  of  Jiza,  and  near  to  the 
village,  are  situated  those  stupendous  erections^  the  pyramids. 
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AR-RABI  IBN  YUNUS. 

Abu  'l-Fadl  ar-Rabi  was  the  son  of  Yunus  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Abi  Farwa  al-Hailar. — This  last,  whose  real  name  was  Kaisan,  had  been 
a  slave  (ma^vla)  to  al-Hari(h,  by  whom  he  was  sold  to  [the  khalif)  Othman 
Ibn  Afian. — Ar-Rabi  served  {the  khalif)  Abu  Jaarar  al-Mansur  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  hdjih  (1),  and  later,  in  that  of  a  vizir,  on  the  deposition  of  Abu 
Aiyub  al-Muriani  (whose  life  we  shall  give).     Al-Mansur  placed  great  confidence 
in  him  and  treated  him  with  signal  favour;  he  said  to  him  one  day:  '^  Ask  me, 
"Rabi!  whatever  you  please;"  and  ar-Rabi  answered:  ^^ I  should  wish  you  to 
**  feel  friendship  for  my  son  al-Fadl."— '*  Alas!"  replied  al-Mansur,  **know 
'*  you  not  that  friendship  must  have  motives?" — "But  it  depends  on  yourself," 
said  ar-Rabi,  "  to  have  motives  for  loving  him." — "  And  how  so?"  asked  the 
khalif. — "  Treat  him  with  kindness,"  replied  theother,  **and  he  will  love  you; 
"and  when  he  loves  you,  you  will  love  him."— ** By  Allah!"  exclaimed  the 
prince,  *'I  shall  love  him  even  before  I  have  motives  for  doing  so;  but  tell  me 
**  why  you  asked  for  him  my  friendship  rather  than  any  thing  else?" — "For 
**  this  reason ;"  replied  ar-Rabi,  "  when  you  bear  him  friendship,  the  slightest 
"  services  he  renders  you  will  appear  great  in  your  eyes,  and  his  greatest  delin- 
*'  quencies  will  be  looked  on  by  you  as  slight  errors:  his  faults  will  be  [consi^ 
'*  dered  by  you)  as  the  faults  of  a  child,  and  your  protection  will  be  for  him  tis 
"  the  naked  intercessor.^^     In  this  last  expression,  he  alluded  to  the  words  of 
the  poet  al-Farazdak: 


The  intercessor  who  goeth  to  thee  clothed  is  not  like  the  one  who  goelh  to  thee 
naked. 

This  verse  belongs  to  a  poem  composed  on  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair  Ibn 
al-Awwam,.at  the  period  in  which  he  aspired  to  the  khalifat  and  gained  pos- 
session of.Hijaz  and  Irak  ;  this  was  in  the  reign  of  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan  the 
Omaiyide.  Al-Farazdak  had  then  quarrelled  with  his  wife  an-Nawar  (2),  and 
they  both  set  out  from  Basra  and  proceeded  to  Mekka,  in  order  that  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  az-Zubair  might  decide  between  them.  Al-Farazdak,  on  arriving,  went  to 
stop  with  Hamza,  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair,  and  an-Nawar  with  Ibn 
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az-Zubair's  wife.  The  Iwo  hosts  used  their  influence  in  favour  of  their  guests, 
but  Ibn  az-Zubair  {^yielded  to  that  of  his  wife  and)  decided  in  favour  of  an- 
Nawar  against  al-Farazdak.  The  poet  then  made  the  verses  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  his  words,  the  naked  intercessor,  became  proverbial  to  denote  any 
person  whose  intercession  cannot  be  withstood. — AUMansur  said  one  day  to  ar- 
Rabi :  "How  sweet  would  be  the  world,  0  Rabi!  were  it  not  for  death."— *' Say 
"  rather,"  replied  ar-Rabi,  **that  the  world  had  not  been  sweet  were  it  not  for 
*^  death." — '*And  how  so?" — '*  Because  were  it  not  for  death,  you  would  never 
"  have  been  sitting  on  that  throne."  —  "  You  are  right ;"  replied  the  khalif.; — 
On  the  approach  of  death,  al-Mansur  said  to  him :  "0  Rabi!  we  have  sacrificed 
"  the  life  to  come  for  a  mere  dream !" — The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  ar- 
Rabi :  *'  We  were  one  day  standing  behind  al-Mansur  {who  was  seated  in  his 
^*  hall  of  audience),  and  a  cushion  had  been  placed  on  the  floor  for  al-Mahdi, 
"  who  had  been  nominated  successor  to  ihe  khalifat;  at  that  moment  entered 
''  Salih,  another  of  al-Mansur's  sons,  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  from 
"  his  father  the  concession  of  some  post  of  authority  for  himself.  He  advanced 
*'  between  the  double  rank  of  courtiers  which  extended  from  the  throne  to  the 
^^  entrance  of  the  hall  (3),  and  in  which  they  all  held  places  corresponding  to  the 
"  nobleness  of  their  descent  and  the  eminence  of  the  posls  they  filled :  he  then 
^*  stopped  and  addressed  the  khalif  in  elegant  terms.  When  he  had  finished, 
"  al'Mansur  held  forth  his  hand  and  said:  ^Come  to  me,  my  dear  son!'  He 
'^  then  took  him  to  his  arms,  and  looked  towards  the  principal  persons  present, 
'*  expecting  to  hear  one  of  them  celebrate  the  praises  of  his  son  and  the  high 
^'  favour  which  his  parent  had  shown  him,  but  this  none  of  them  dare  to  do 
''  through  dread  of  al-Mahdi.  Then  Shabba  Ibn  Ikal  at-Tamimi  rose  up  and 
'^  said :  ^  Admirable  is  the  flow  of  words  which  proceeded  from  the  orator  who 
267  "  stood  before  thee,  0  Commander  of  the  faithful!  How  eloquent  a  tongue! 
'*  What  fine  expression!  What  sharpness  of  intelligence!  What  copiousness  of 
"  language!  and  what  an  elegant  turn  of  thought!  But  could  it  be  otherwise 
*'  in  one  whose  father  is  the  Commander  of  the  faithful,  and  who  has  al-Mahdi 
**  for  brother?    We  must  say  of  him  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

'  That  noble  courser  may,  by  exertioDs,  come  up  with  his  two  competitors,  for  a  steed 
'  like  him  can  keep  pace  with  the  best.  Those  two  may  outran  him  if  he  abates  his 
'speed;  but  the  excellent  (sdltA)  horse  such  as  they  outrun,  is  able  to  distance  all 
*  other  rivals.' 
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**  The  company  were  filled  with  jadmiration  at  the  address  displayed  by  tin; 
^*  speaker  in  making  simultaneously  the  eulogium  of  the  two  brothers,  and  by 
''  this  means  not  only  satisfying  the  desires  of  al-Mansur,  but  avoiding  (o  offend 
**  al-Mahdi.  Then,"  said  ar-Rabi,  **  the  khalif  told  me  not  to  suffer  at-Tamimi 
*'  to  withdraw  till  he  received  a  gift  of  thirty  thousand  dirhems,  and  this  order 
^*  I  obeyed."  It  is  said  that  none  knew  who  ar-Rabi's  father  was,  and  that  one 
day,  a  member  of  the  Hashimite  {imperial)  family  entered  into  the  presence 
of  al-Mansur  and  said  repeatedly,  whilst  conversing  with  him :  *'My  father,  maj- 
*'  God  be  merciful  to  him!  did  so  and  so."  On  which  ar-Rabi  said  to  him: 
**  How  often  wilt  thou  implore  God's  mercy  on  ihy  father?  Consider  that  thou 
**  art  in  the  presence  of  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  (4)."  To  this  the  other 
replied  ;  **  I  can  excuse  thee,  0  Rabi !  for  thou  knowest  not  the  value  of  ances- 
"  tors."  This  retort  covered  him  with  confusion. — {The  khalif)  Abu  Jaafar  al- 
Mansur  visited  Medina  and  said  to  ar-Rabi  on  entering  the  city :  **Find  me  some 
'*  learned  and  intelligent  person  who  can  point  out  to  me  the  {chief)  mansions 
**  of  the  place;  it  is  now  so  long  since  I  saw  the  dwellings  of  my  family."  A 
most  intelligent  and  well-informed  youth  was  discovered  by  ar-Rabi  and  pre- 
sented to  the  khalif;  {during  their  excursion^)  the,  guide  did  not  make  any 
observations  unless  asked  by  al-Mansur  to  do  so;  but  he  then  proceeded,  with 
great  precision  and  beauty  of  expression,  to  furnish  every  requisite  information. 
Al-Mansur  was  so  highly  pleased  with  him,  that  he  ordered  him  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  but  the  payment  was  delayed  so  long,  that  the  youth  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  asking  for  it,  [and  this  he  did  in  the  following  mxtn-- 
ner:)  As  they  passed  by  the  house  which  belonged  to  Aatika,  the  daughter  of 
Abd  Allah  and  grand-daughter  of  Abu  Sofyan,  the  ybung  man  said :  '^This,  0 
'*  Commander  of  the  faithful!  is  the  house  of  that  Aatika  to  whom  Al-Ah- 
**  was  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Ansari  (5)  alluded  in  these  lines  : 

'  Dwelling  of  Ailtika  I  mansion  which  I  avoid  tbroogh  dread  of  foes,  although  my 
<  heart  be  fixed  on  thee  I  I  turn  away  and  fly  thee;  but  yet  unconsciously  I  turn  to- 
*  wards  thee  again.'  " 

Those  words  caused  al-Mansur  to  reflect,  and  he  said  to  himself  that  the 
youth  must  have  here  some  reason  for  giving  his  information,  without  being 
asked  for  it.     He  therefore  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  poem  from  which  the 
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verses  were  taken,  and  examined  it,  passage  by  passage,  till  he  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing h'ne: 

We  se^  that  you  do  what  you  promise,  but  there  are  persons,  with  deceitful  tongue, 
who  promise,  but  never  perform. 

He  immediately  asked  ar-Rabi  if  he  had  given  the  youth  what  had  been 
awarded  him,  and  was  informed  by  him,  that  a  particular  circumstance,  which 
he  mentioned,  had  caused  a  delay  in  the  payment.  The  khalif  then  ordered 
him  to  give  him  immediately  the  double  of  what  had  been  promised. 
The  youth  had  certainly  taken  a  most  delicate  manner  of  hinting  the  circum- 
stance^ and  al-Mansur  showed  great  penetration  in  perceiving  it. — ^The  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  related  by  Faika,  the  daughter  of  Abd  Allah  and  mother  of 
Abd  al-Wahid  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Sulaiman  :  **  We  were  one  day  with  the  khalif 
*'  al-Mahdi,  who  had  just  returned  from  al-Anbar,  to  which  he  had  made  an 
**  excursion  of  pleasure,  when  ar-Rabi  came  in,  holding  a  piece  of  leather,  on 
**  which  some  words  were  written  in  charcoal  and  to  which  was  attached  a  seal 
'*  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  ashes  and  bearing  the  impression  of  the  khalif 's 
'^  signet-ring.  'Commander  of  the  faithful!'  said  ar-Rabi,  ^I  never  saw  any 
^'  thing  more  extraordinary  than  this  document;  I  received  it  from  an  Arab  of 
**  the  Desert  who  was  crying  out:  This  is  the  Commander  of  the  faithfuVs 
*<  letter!  shew  me  where  to  find  the  man  who  is  called  ar-Rabi^  for  it  is  to 
^^  him  that  he  told  me  to  delii^er  it  I  Al-Mahdi  took  the  letter  and  laughed; 
^^  he  then  said :  ^  It  is  true ;  this  is  my  writing  and  this  is  my  seal;  shall  I  relate 
**  how  it  happened?' — ^To  this  we  replied  :  'If  it  please  the  Commander  of  the 
S68  "  faithful  (6).'  And  he  spoke  thus:  *I  went  out  to  hunt  yesterday  evening  when 
*^  the  shower  was  over;  the  next  morning  a  thick  mist  overwhelmed  us  and  I 
^'  lost  sight  of  my  companions;  I  then  suffered  such  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst  as 
^^  God  only  knows,  and  I  lost  my  way  besides.  At  that  moment  came  to  my 
**  mind  a  form  of  prayer  which  my  father  (al-Mansur)  had  taught  me,  saying 
,  "  that  his  father  (Muhammad)  had  learned  it  from  his  grandfather  (^li),  who 
'^  had  been  taught  it  by  (his  father  Jhd  Allah)  the  son  of  Abbas.  It  was  this: 
*'He  who  sayeth  morning  and  evening:  In  the  name  of  God  I  and:  by  the 
"  might  of  God  1  We  have  no  power  or  force  but  in  God!  I  fly  to  God  for 
**  protection !  J  confide  in  God!  God  sufficeth  me  I  We  have  no  power  or 
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^^  force  but  in  Gody  the  High  I  the  Mighty  I  He  protecteth,  sufficeth^  direct- 
**  eth^  and  healeth— from  fire  and  flood;  from  the  fall  of  house  and  from  eifil 
**  death!    When  I  had  uUered  these  words,  God  raised  up  a  light  before  me, 
''  and  I  went  towards  it,  and  lo!  I  found  this  very  Arab  of  the  Desert  in  his 
**  tent,  with  a  fire  which  he  had  been  just  lighting  up  (7).    *  Arab  of  the  Desert/ 
**  said  I,  *  hast  thou  withal  to  treat  a  guest?'  —  ^Dismount/  said  he.     And 
**  I  dismounted^  and  he  said  to  his  wife:    'Bring   here  that  barley/     And 
**  she  bmught  it.     *  Grind  it/  said  he;  and  she  began  to  grind  it»     I  Uien  said 
'^  to  hiin  ;  'Give  me  a  drink  oF  water/  and  he  brought  me  a  skin  in  whiiih 
*  was  a  little  milk,  mixed    with  more  water;  and   1   drank  thereof  a  drink 
**such  as  I  had  never  drunk  before,  it  was  so  sweet!  and  he  gave  me  one  ol 
*'  his  saddle-cloths  and  I  laid  my  head  upon  it,  and  never  did  I  sleep  a  sounder 
**  or  a  sweeter  sleep.     On  awaking,  I  saw  him  seize  on  a  poor  miserable  sheep, 
"  and  kill  ir,  when  his  wife  said  to  him:  'BewarCj  wretched  man!   thou  hast 
'*  slain  fhyself  and  thy  children;  your  nourishment  came  from  this  sheep  and 
''  yet  thou  hast  killed  it!  What  then  have  we  to  live  on?'     On  this  I  said: 
**  *  Do  not  mind!  bring  the  sheep  here/  and  1  opened  it  with  the  knife  I  wore 
^'  hi  my  boot,  and  I  look  out  the  liver,  and  having  split  it  open,  1  placed  it  upon 
**  the  fire^  and  I  eat  (hereof.     I  then  said  to  him;   '  Dost  ihou  want  any  thing? 
^*  1  shall  give  thee  a  wriUen  order  for  it/     On  this,  he  brouglit  me  iLat  piece 
*'  of  lealher,  and  I  wrote  on  it  witb  a  bit  of  burnt  wood  which  I  picked  up  at 
**  his  feet,  that  very  note;  1  then  set  this  seal  on  it,  and  told  him  to  go  and  ask 
*'  for  one  ar-Rabi,  to  whom  he  was  (o  give  \\J     This  note  contained  an  order 
*'  for  five  hundred  thousand  dirhims  (8),  and  al-Mahdi  exclaimed,  on  learning 
*'  it:  'By  Allah!  1  meant  only  fifty  thousand,  but  since  five  hundred  thousand 
**  are  writien  in  It,  1  shall  not  diminish  the  sum  one  single  dirhim;  and  were 
*'  there  no  more  in  the  treasuiT,  he  should  have  it.     So  give  him  beasts  of  bur- 
'*  den  and  let  bim  take  it  away.'     In  a  very  short  time,  that  Arab  had  nume- 
**  rous  flocks  of  camels  and  sheep,  and  his  mansion  became  a  halting-place  f<»r 
"  those  who  were  going  on  the  pilgrimage,  and  it  received  the  name  of  the 
'*  Dwelling  of  the  host  of  al-Mahdi,  the  Conmiander  of  the  fiiiihful/'— Ar-Rafii 
died  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  170  (July,  A»  D.  786),  but  ai-Tabaii 
places  his  death  in  the  year  169.     Some  say  that  he  was  poisoned  by  {the  new 
hbalif)  aUHadi ;  but,  according  to  another  statement,  he  was  ill  for  eiglu  days 
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and  then  expired. --His  ancestor  was  called  Abu  Farwa  because  he  wore  a  fur- 
red cloak  {farwa)  when  brought  to  Medina,  where  he  was  purchased  by  0th- 
man  ;  having  received  his  Kberty  from  that  khalif,  he  turned  grave-digger  {haf- 
far).  He  was  one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Jabal  al-Khalil  [the  mountain  of 
al^Khalil)  (9).  As  for  al-Fadl^  the  son  of  ar-Rabi,  we  shall  give  his  life. — 
The  great  and  well-known  quarter  of  Baghdad,  the  Grant  of  ar^Rahij  was  so 
called  because  the  possession  of  it  had  been  conceded  to  ar-Rabi  by  [the  khalif) 
al-Mansur. 


(1)  The  hdjih  was  one  of  the  principal  officers  at  the  courts  of  princes.  He  sat  at  the  door  of  the  great 
hall  when  his  master  gave  audience,  and  he  might  admit  or  exclude  [hajab)  whom  he  pleased.  A  curtain 
(A</tfA)  was  hung  across  the  entrance  of  the  halL  and  the  hdjih  merely  raised  the  comer  of  it  up,  when  he 
chose  to  let  an  applicant  enter, 

(2)  See  the  life  of  al-Faraidak,  inserted  by  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  in  the  Journal  Aiiatique  for  1834. 

(3)  It  was  here  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  paraphrase  the  text. 

(4)  Boliteness  and  court-etiquette  required  that  no  words  should  be  uttered  before  the  sovereign  which 
might  call  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  death. 

(5)  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  al-AnsAri,  surnamed  al-Ahwas  ^^^^1,  and  not  al~Akhu>att  as  all  the 
MSS.  of  Ibn  KhallikAn  have  it,  was  a  descendant,  as  his  name  indicates,  of  one  of  the  AnsArs.  He  cultivated 
poetry,  and  such  was  the  virulence  of  his  satires,  that  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aztz  banished  him  to  the  island 
of  Dahlak,  in  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  death  of  Omar,  his  successor  Taztd  n>n  Abd  al-Malik  recalled  him,  and 
he  died  A.  H.  179  (A.  D.  705-6).— Oiydn  at'Tawdrlkh.)-'!  per6eiv«  that  in  the  autograph  MS.  his  name  is 
written  correctly. 

(6)  Literally :  The  Commander  of  the  faithful  i$  predominant  in  opinion  on  the  iubject. 

(7)  According  to  the  old  Arabic  custom.  The  dwellers  in  the  Desert  lit  fires  at  night  to  guide  travellers 
to  their  hospitable  tents. 

(8)  Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  at  the  lowest  estimation. 

(9)  According  to  AbiSi  'l>FedA,  the  river  Abii  Fotros  or  Aujii  has  its  source  in  the  mountain  of  al-Khaltl, 
which  roust  therefore  lie  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  town  of  al-Khaltl  or  Hebron  is  situated  to  the  south 
of  that  city. 


RAJA  IBN  HAIAT. 


Abu  Mikdam  Raja  Ibn  Haiat  Ibn  Jarwal  al-Kindi  {of  the  tribe  of  Kinda)  was 
one  of  the  learned  (in  the  law),  and  the  intimate  companion  of  Omar  Ibn  Abd 
al-Aziz.     *^  I  was  one  night  with  Omar/'  said  he,  ''and  the  candle  was  just  go- 
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^^  ing  out,  when  1  stood  up  to  trim  it ;  but  the  khalif  insisted  on  my  remaining 
^'  seated,  and  he  himself  rose  up  to  put  it  in  order.  On  this  I  said:  ^How, 
*' Commander  of  the  faithful!  thou  doest  it  thyself?'  *I  do  it/  replied  he, 
**  *  (not  as  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  but)  as  Omar;  and  as  Omar  I  return 
**  to  my  place.'  "  He  related  also  the  following  circumstance:  *^(One  day^  269 
*'  when  Omar  was  preaching  from  the  pulpit,  I  estimated  that  his  dress  was  not 
^*  worth  more  than  twelve  dirhims  (1);  and  he  had  on  a  waistcoat,  a  turban,  a 
'^  shirt,  trowsers,  a  mantle,  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  scull-cap."  Many  anecdotes 
are  related  respecting  his  intimacy  with  Omar.  He  was  once  with  Abd  al- 
Malik  Ibn  Marwan  when  a  person  was  spoken  ill  of  in  that  khalif's  presence ; 
**  By  Allah  I"  said  the  prince,  **if  God  deliver  him  up  to  me,  I  shall  make  him 
**  feel  the  weight  of  my  anger  (2)  !"  When  he  got  the  man  into  his  power,  he 
was  about  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  him,  but  Raj&  Ibn  Haiat  rose  up  and 
said  to  him :  ''Commander  of  the  faithful !  God  has  done  what  was  pleasing  to 
^'  thee,  so  do  thou  what  is  pleasing  to  God  and  grant  pardon."  On  hearing 
these  words,  the  khalif  not  only  pardoned  the  prisoner,  but  treated  him  with 
particular  favour.  Raja  Ibn  Haiat  died  A.  H.  1 12  (A.  D.  730-1 ).  The  colour 
of  his  hair  was  red  and  that  of  his  beard  white  (3). 


(1)  About  Reven  shillings. 

(2)  Literally :  I  shall  do  and  act.    See  note  (13),  page  73. 

(3)  RajA  Ibn  Hait  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  law  in  the  days  of  primitive  tslamism.  He 
taught  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  principal  7dMf ,  and  olben«  such  as  ai-Zohri  and  KatAda, 
gave  some  Traditions  on  his  authority.  All  the  doctors  are  unanimous  in  extolling  his  science  and  merits, 
and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say  in  his  praise,  that  te  was  the  companion,  night  and  day,  of  the  virtuous  Omar 
Ibn  Abd  al-Azlz.  The'  family  of  RajA  inhabited  Palestine,  to  which  country  they  had  removed  from  MaisAn* 
-(7a6.  aUT^Qhik,  fol.  29.) 


RUBA  IBN  AL-AJJAJ. 


Abu  Muhammad  Ruba  Ibn  Abi  'sh-Shatha  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ruba  was  a  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Saad  {as'Saadi)^  which  is  a  branch  of  that  of  Tamim  [at^Ta^ 
mimi)^  and  a  native  of  Basra.    He  and  his  father  (who  was  surnamed  al-Ajjaj) 
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were  bolh  celebrated  for  their  poetical  pieces  in  that  style  oF  composition  called 
rajaz  (1) ;  the  productions  of  each,  forming  two  separate  volumes,  are  all  of  the 
rajnz  class  and  testify  the  great  abilities  of  their  authors.     Ruba  was  an  able 
critic  in  philology  and  possessed  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  rare  and  obso- 
lete terms  of  the  language.     The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  the  gramma- 
rian Yunus  Ibn  Habib  (2):  ''I  was  at  Abu  Amr  Ibn  al- Ala's,  when  Shubail  Ibn 
^*  Orwa  ad-Dabui  entered.      Abu  Amr  rose  up  to  receive  him,  and  having 
^'  placed  on  the  floor  the  saddle-cloth  of  his  mule  that  his  visitor  might  sit  down 
^^  on  it,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  him.     During  their  discourse,  Shu- 
^'  bail  said  to  Abu  Ami*:  'I  asked  your  friend  Ruba  the  derivation  of  his  name, 
'^  but  he  did  not  know  it.'     On  hearing  Riiba  spoken  of  in  this  manner,  I  could 
'^  not  refrain  from  saying:  '  You  must  {at  least)  suppose  that  Maad  the  son  of 
'^  Adnan  spoke  better  Arabic  than  Ruba  or  his  father  (3) :  now,  do  you  know 
''  what  four  things  are  called  ruba^  and  that  I  am  the  humble  disciple  of 
*^  Ruba?'     Shubail  was  unable  to  reply,  and  I'etired  highly  offended;  on  which 
^^  Abu  Amr  turned  to  me  and  said  :  ^  There  is  a  respectable  man  who  comes  to 
^^  our  conferences  and  shows  us  due  deference,  yet  you  have  offended  him  by  the 
**  manner  in  which  you  addressed  him,' — *But  I  could  not  contain  myself,' 
**  replied  I,  *  on  hearing  him  speak  of  Ruba  as  he  did.' — *  And  are  you  autho- 
**  rised,'  said  Abu  Amr,  *to  correct  the  faults  of  others?'  "     Yunus  then  gave 
the  four  meanings  of  the  word  ruba^  which  are  :  1 .  Any  substance  employed  as 
rennet  to  coagulate  milk ;  2.  A  portion  of  the  night;  3.  The  wants  of  a  person, 
ex.  Be  cannot  supply  the  wants  (ruba)  of  his  family^  that  is,  things  of  which 
they  stand  in  need  and  which  they  rely  on  him  to  procure;  4.  Semen  admissarii. 
The  same  word,  with  a  hamza  on  the  second  radical  letter  means,  a  patch  put 
on  a  skin  for  carrying  water. — Ruba  resided  at  Basra  till  the  revolt  of  Ibrahim  Ibn 
Abd  Allah,  the  descendant  of  Ali  (4),  against  al-Mansur,  an  enterprise  of  which 
the  results  are  well  known :  having  then  conceived  apprehensions  for  his  own 
safety,  he  withdrew  into  the  Desert  to  avoid  the  scene  of  warfare,  but  died  on 
reaching  the  very  place  which  he  had  chosen  as  a  refuge.     This  was  in  the  year 
145  (A.  D.  762-3);  he  was  then  advanced  in  age. — When  the  word  niba^  with 
a  hamza  on  (he  second  radical,  serves  as  an  appellative  noun,  it  means  a  wooden 
plug  used  to  stop  up  a  hole  in  a  water-pot  (5) ;  its  plural  is  ridb.     As  a  proper 
name,  it  designates  the  poet  whose  life  is  here  given. 
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(1)  **  Ce  metre  est  de  tous  le«  metres  arabes  celui  qui  offre  le  plus  de  facility  et  qui  se  rapproche  le  plus 
**  de  la  prose."^(De  Sacy's  Trait4  $ur  la  Pro$odie  arabe.)  Its  rules  aud  divisions  may  he  found  in  Prey  tag's 
Arabiiche  Ver$kun$t  and  Samuel  Clarke's  Proiodia  Arabiea. 

(2)  His  life  is  given  in  this  worlc. 

(3)  Haad  Ihn  AdnAn  was  the  progenitor  of  the  tribes  of  Azd,  Koraish,  and  Tamtm.  None  ever  spoke  or 
understood  Arabic  better  than  he,  and  his  talent  became  proverbial.  As  Rtkba  descended  from  the  tribe  of 
Tamtm,  Maad  was  his  ancestor. -« It  appears  from  the  Kdm(U  that  Shubail  Ibn  Orwa  was  son-in-law  to 
KatAda  Ibn  Ditoa. 

(4)  This  revolt  took  place  A.  H.  145.    See  Xhik  'l-FedA*s  Annals ;  Price's  Retro$peet,  vol.  II.  page  16. 

(5)  It  means  also  a  wooden  skewer  employed  to  pin  up  a  rent  in  a  water-skin. 


RUH  IBN  HATIM  AL-MUHALLABL 


Abu  Hatim  Ruh  was  the  son  of  Hatim,  the  son  of  Kabisa,  the  son  of  al-Mu- 
hallab,  the  son  of  Abu  Sufra,  of  the  tribe  of  Azd :  the  remainder  of  the  genea- 
logy shall  be  given  in  the  life  of  his  great  grandfather  al-Muhallab.  Ruh  was  270 
renowned  for  his  nobleness  of  soul  and  his  generosity.  He  served  under  five 
khalifs,  namely :  as-Saffah,  al-Mansur,  al-Mahdi,  al-Hadi,  and  ar-Rashid. 
There  is  no  other  example,  it  is  said,  of  such  a  circumstance  having  occurred 
except  in  the  case  of  Abu  Musa  '1-Ashari,  who  acted  as  governor  for  the 
Prophet,  Abu  Bakr,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali..  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
al-Mahdi  conferred  the  government  of  Kufa  on  Ruh  Ibn  Hatim »  and  afterwards, 
in  the  year  159  (A.  D.  775-6),  he  confided  to  him  that  of  Sind.  It  is  stated 
however  by  some,  that  Ruh  was  nominated  to  the  government  of  Sind  in  the 
year  160.  Al-Mahdi  recalled  him  in  161  and  named  him  governor  of  Basra, 
at  the  very  time  in  which  his  brother  Yazid  Ibn  Hatim  was  acting  as  that 
khalif's  lieutenant  in  Ifrikiya.  Yazid  died  at  Kairawan  on  Tuesday,  the  18th 
Ramadan,  A.  H.  170  (March,  A.  D.  787),  after  a  government  of  fifteen  years 
and  three  months,  and  was  interred  outside  Bab  Salm^  one  of  the  city-gates. 
The  people  of  Ifrikiya  then  said  :  '^  How  far  apart  will  the  tombs  of  these  two 
**  brothers  be!  The  one  is  now  governor  in  Sind  and  the  other  is  here."  It 
so  happened,  however,  that  ar-Rashid  removed  Ruh  from  the  government  of 
Sind  and  sent  him  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Yazid :  he  arrived 
in  Ifrikiya  on  the  first  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  171,  and  continued  to  govern  that  pro- 
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vince  till  his  deaths  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  174  (end 
of  January,  A.  D.  791).  He  was  interred  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  brother, 
and  people  were  much  struck  wilh  the  singularity  of  their  meeting  at  last,  after 
having  been  so  far  asunder.  Rabia  Ibn  Thabit  al-Asadi  ar-rRakki  (1)  went  to 
Yazid  and  recited  to  him  a  poem  in  his  honour,  for  which  he  was  generously 
rewarded;  he  had  also  celebrated  the  praises  of  Yazid  Ibn  Osaid  as-Sulami  (2), 
by  whom  he  was  treated  in  a  manner  inadequate  to  his  merits :  this  induced 
him  to  compose  a  poem  containing  an  eulogium  on  Yazi(l  Ibn  Hatim  and  a 
satire  on  Yazid  Ibn  as-Sulami  ;  from  this  poem  we  extract  the  following 
passages  : 

How  different  in  generosity  are  the  two  Yaztds — he  of  the  tribe  of  Salaim  and  the 
illastrious  son  of  Hfttim.  Profusion  is  the  Azdite*8  only  aim,  but  the  Kaisite's  (3) 
passion  is  to  gather  up  dirhims.  Let  him  not  think,  the  dunce  1  that  I  deign  to  make 
a  satire  on  him ;  I  am  only  extolling  the  men  of  generous  deeds. 

Son  of  Osaid  1  strive  not  to  rivalize  with  the  son  of  Hfttim,  or  thou  shalt  gnash  thy 
teeth  with  repentance.  His  generosity  is  an  ocean,  and  if  you  dare  to  enter  it,  thou 
shalt  be  overwhelmed  by  its  impetuous  waves. — Fool  that  I  was  1  I  hoped  to  find  honour 
in  the  tribe  of  Sulaiml  What  an  idle,  what  a  visionary  thought  I  But  the  family  of 
al-Muhallab  is  a  brilliant  constellation,  and  on  the  day  of  battle  they  lead  them  of  Su- 
laim  (into  captivity)  as  camels  are  led  by  the  halter  fixed  in  their  nose. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  these  extracts,  as  the  poem  is  of  a  considerable 
length.— Yazid  had  at  first  paid  little  regard  to  this  poet,  and  was  therefore  at- 
tacked by  him  in  a  piece  containing  this  verse : 

I  render  God  due  thanks;  but  here  I  am  returning  with  the  boots  of  Hunain  (tk),  as  a 
gift  from  the  son  of  Hfttim. 

On  his  second  visit  to  Yazid^  he  was  received  with  extreme  favour  and  atten- 
tion.    This  Yazid  was  the  ancestor  of  al-Wazir  al-Muhallabi  (see  his  life,  page 

410). 


(1)  U  7  a  dans  VAghdni,  vol.  III.  fol.  497,  un  article  sur  Rabia,  fils  de  Th&bil.  Ce  poete  <<tait  appeltf  com- 
mun^meDt  Rahiat  Mrrakki,  parce  qu'il  ^talt  n^  k  Rakka  oJ)  ;  <m  le  qualifie  aussi  d'Elamdri,  comme  ap- 
partenant  k  une  famille  de  M<Sdine.  Rabia  fat  appeld  par  le  kalifellahdi  a  la  cour;  il  recat  beaucoup  de  pr6- 
sens  de  ce  prince,  qu'il  loua  dans  un  grand  nombre  de  pitees  de  vers.  Eniuite  II  quitta  la  conr,  s'doigna  de 
rirAk,  n'eut  plus  aucun  commerce  avec  les  autres  pontes  et  tomba  dans  one  sorte  d'oubli.  l\  etait  aveugle. 
Sous  le  califat  de  Haroun,  Rabia  fit  un  6loge  d'AbbAs  fils  de  Mohammad  fils  d'Ali  fils  d'Abdallah  fils  d'AbbAs 
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fils  d'Abdelmottalib.  Get  AbbAs  lui  envoys  deux  diDars.  Rabia,  irriui  d'une  telle  panimonie,  s'en  vengea  par 
deux  vers  satyriques.  Abb&s  se  plaignit  au  calife.  qui  fit  venir  Rabia  devaut  lui.  laitruit  de  la  honteuse 
l^sinerie  d'AbbAs,  Haroun  le  bl&ma  vivement,  reDon^a  a  un  projet  qu'il  avait  alors  d'tSpouser  sa  fille  et  ren- 
voya  Rabia  combl($  de  pi^sens.— A.  Caussin  db  Pbrgeyal. 

(2)  This  is  probably  the  Ibn  Osaid  as-Sulami  mentioned  by  Ibn  al-Athtr  as  having  commanded  an  expedition 
into  Armenia  in  the  year  162  (A.  D-  778-9). 

(3)  The  tribe  of  Sulaim  was  descended  from  that  of  Kais. 

(4)  This  is  a  common  proverbial  expression ;  it  means :  to  be  disappointed  in  one's  expectations.  Its  origin 
and  explanation  are  to  be  found  in  al-ValdAni's  Prov9rh$ ;  Freytag's  edition,  tom.  I.  p.  539.  See  also 
De  Sacy*s  Hariri,  p.  104. 


AZ-ZUBAIR  IBN  BAKKAR. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  az-Zubair  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  Bakkar  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  MusabSTI 
Ibn  Thabit  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair  Ibn  al-Awwam,  sprung  from  Asad  {al- 
Asadi)  (1),  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish,  and  a  descendant  of  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  az-Zubair,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  filled  the  place 
of  kadi  at  Mekka  and  composed  some  useful  works,  such  as  the  Genealogies  of 
the  tribe  of  Koraish;  a  most  comprehensive  treatise  and  a  standing  authority  on 
the  subject.  His  other  writings  display  the  extensive  information  and  superior 
abilities  of  their  author.  He  taught  the  Traditions  which  he  had  received 
from  (Sufydn)  Ibn  Oyaina  and  others  of  the  same  class,  and  his  own  authority 
was  cited  for  Traditions  by  Ibn  Maja  al-Kazwini,  Ibn  Abi  'd-Dunya  (2)  and 
others.  He  continued  to  act  as  klidi  at  Mekka  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  eve  of  Sunday  the  23rd  (or  according  to  others,  the  21  st)  of  Zu  H-Kaada, 
A.  H.  256  (October,  A.  D.  870),  aged  84  years.— His  father  Bakkar  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  died  A.  H.  195  (A   D.  810-1). 

(1)  Abd  Allah  file  de  Zobayr  fils  d'EllawwAm  est  qualifi($  d'Acadi,  parce  qu'il  appartenait,  ainsi  qae  Kha- 
didja,  premiere  femme  de  Mahomet  et  soeiir  d*ElawwAm,  a  la  famille  d'Acad  fits  d'Abdelozza  fils  de  Cossai, 
branche  de  Coraych.— A.  C.  db  Pbicbyal. 

(2)  Abii  Bakr  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Obaid,  a  member  by  adoption  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish,  a  client 
(mato/a)  of  the  Omaiyide  family  and  surnamed  Ibn  Abi  'd-Dunia,  composed  some  works  on  ascetic  and  other 
subjects.  He  learned  the  Traditions  from  a  great  number  of  Traditionists,  and  taught  them  to  others.  He 
was  preceptor  to  some  of  the  young  princes  of  the  Abbaside  family,  and  one  of  his  popAs  obtained  later  the 
khalifat  and  was  surnamed  al-Motadid.  He  received  for  his  services  a  pension  of  fifteen  dinars  a  month. 
Died  A.  H.  281  (A.  D.  894}.-(i7t'5rors/  of  Baghdad  by  the  Khattb,  MS.  fonds  Asselin,  No.  (Ml,  fol.  72.) 
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ABU  ABD  ALLAH  AZ-ZUBAIRL 

Abu  Abd  Allah  az-Zubair  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Aasim 
Ibn  al-Mu»dir  Ibn  az-Zubair  Ibn  al-Awwam,  surnamed  az-Zubairi,  was  a  juris- 
consult of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  and  the  chief  imam  and  professor  of  that  time  at 
Basra y  his  native  city.  Perfectly  acquainted  with  the  legal  doctrines  of  his 
sect,  he  possessed  besides  some  knowledge  of  belles-lettres.  Having  removed  to 
Baghdad,  he  taught  the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Dawud  Ibn  Sulaiman  al- 
Muwaddib,  Muhammad  Ibn  Sinan  al-Kazzaz  (1],  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Walid,  and  others 
of  the  same  class;  his  veracity  and  exactitude  were  universally  acknowledged, 
and  his  own  authority  was  given  for  Traditions  by  an-Nakkash  the  author  of 
the  Commentary  on  the  Koran,  by  Omar  Ibn  Bishran  as-Sukkari,  Ali  Ibn 
Harun  as-Simsar,  and  others.  This  doctor,  who  was  deprived  of  the  sense 
of  sight,  composed  many  works,  such  as  the  Kdfi  {sufficient)  on  jurisprudence^ 
the  Kitdb  an-Naiyat  {liber  intentionii),  the  Kitdb  Satr  il-Aura  {liber  de  te-^ 
gendis  pudendis),  the  Hiddya  {guide),  the  Kitdb  al-Istishdra  wa  ^Ulstikhdra 
(jon  taking  ad^fice  and  gaining  favour) j  the  Kitdb  Riadat  il^Mutaallim  (in- 
structions for  a  pupil),  the  Kitdb  aUInidrat  [the  signal),  etc.  (2)  He 
treated  some  points  of  doctrine  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  His  death 
took  place  earlier  than  A.  H.  320  (A.  D.  932). 


(1)  Aha  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  SinAn,  a  TraditionUt  and  native  of  Baghdad,  died  A.  H.  233  (A.  D.  838.  - 
{Tab.  al'Muhaddithin.) 

(2)  Those  works  treated,  most  probably,  some  of  jurisprudence  and  others  of  Traditions. 


ZUBAIDA  THE  WIFE  OF  AR-RASHID. 

Zuhaida,  surnamed  0mm  Jaafar  (mother  of  Jaafar)^  was  daughter  to  Jaafar 
the  son  of  {the  khalif)  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al-Muttalib  Ibn  Hashim.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Muhammad  al-Amin,  the  son  of  Harun  ar-Rashid.     Her  charity 
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was  ample,  her  conduct  virtuous,  and  the  history  of  her  pilgrimage  to  Mekka 
and  of  what  she  undertook  to  execute  on  the  way  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
useless  to  repeat  it  (1).  Abu  '1-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jawzi  says  in  his  Kitdb  al-^Alkdb 
{book  of  surnames) 9  that  she  furnished  the  city  of  Mekka  with  water,  the 
scarcity  of  which  had  been  so  great  some  time  before,  that  the  contents  of  a  water- 
skin  cost  a  gold  piece  {dinar).  She  had  it  brought  thither  from  a  distance  of  ten 
miles ;  this  was  eHected  by  levelling  hills  and  hewing  through  rocks,  by  which 
means  a  stream,  situated  without  the  sacred  territory,  was  led  into  the  precincts 
of  it  (2).  She  constructed  also  the  Akabat  al-Bustan  (3),  and  when  her  inten- 
dant  observed  to  her  that  the  expense  would  be  very  great,  she  replied  that  she 
was  decided  to  have  it  executed,  were  every  stroke  of  a  hatchet  (gi^en  during 
the  work)  to  cost  a  dinar.  The  same  writer  says  that  she  had  one  hundred 
slave  girls,  who  all  knew  the  Koran  by  heart,  and  that  each  of  them  had  the 
task  of  repeating  one  tenth  of  it  daily;  so  that  her  palace  resounded  with  a 
continual  humming  like  that  of  bees.  He  states  also  that  her  name  was  j^mat 
aUAziz  (handmaid  of  the  Almighty),  and  that,  on  account  of  her  plumpness 
and  freshness,  the  surname  of  Zubaida  was  given  her  by  her  grandfather  al- 
Mansur  (4).  At-Tabari  says,  in  his  History,  that  Harun  ar-Rashid  espoused  S272 
her  in  the  year  165  (A.  D.  781-2),  and  that  she  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month 
of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  216  (June  or  July^  A.  D.  831).  Her  father  Jaafar 
died  in  the  year  186  (A.  D.  802). 

(1)  The  historian  S<&<  nin  al-Jawzi  says,  in  his  Miradt  as-Zamdn,  year  216,  that  Zubaida  spent  one  mil- 
lion of  dinars  in  her  pilgrimage,  and  that  her  gifts  to  the  learned  in  Mekka  and  Medina,  and  the  eipense  of 
the  works  executed  by  her  orders  in  these  two  cities,  amounted  to  two  millions  of  dinars. 

(2)  See  Burckhardt's  Tra»el$in  Arabia,  vol.  p.  JOtf. 

(3)  Akahat  al^BMtdn  means  the  atcent  to  the  garden.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  historical  and 
geographical  works  which  I  have  consulted. 

(4)  Zubaida  is  the  diroinutiTe  of  xuhda,  ereamt  or  fireeh  butter. 


ZOFAR  IBN  AL-HUDAIL  AL-HANAFL 


Abu  1-Hudail  Zofar  Ibn  al-Hudail  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Sulaim  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Mukam- 
mal  Ibn  Dohl  Ibn  Duaib  Ibn  Jadima  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Hunjur  Ibn  Jundub  Ibn  al- 
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on  a  noble  charger;  and  being  an  excellent  horseman  in  the  hippodrome,  he 
wheeled  him  about  in  different  directions  and  brandished  his  lance  with  great 
skill.  His  adversary  watched  him  for  some  time,  spying  a  fayorable  moment 
to  attack  him,  and  then  rushed  in  on  him  whilst  a  cloud  of  dust  (dark)  as  night 
(overshadowed  the  combatants).  Abu  Dulama  then  sheathed  his  sword  and 
said  to  the  man:  "God  forgive  you!  be  not  too  hasty,  but  hear  what  I  have 
*^  to  say;  I  come  to  you  on  important  business/' — **What  business?"  asked 
the  other,  who  now  stopped  facing  him.— "I  am  Abu  Dulama." — "I  have 
'^  heard  speak  of  you  ;  but,  God  preserve  you,  what  can  have  induced  you  to 
**  come  out  against  me?  why  hope  to  conquer  me  after  seeing  so  many  of  your 
"  people  fall  by  my  hand?" — '*  I  come  neither  to  kill  you  nor  to  fight  with  you, 
**  but  having  observed  your  skill  and  activity,  I  longed  to  make  you  ray  friend ; 
*'and  I  shall  now  point  out  to  you  what  is  better  than  fighting." — **Go  on, 
*'  with  the  blessing  of  God!" — '^I  see  that  you  are  tired,  and  must  be  both 
**  hungry  and  thirsty." — **That  is  the  fact." — **  What  are  Khorasan  and  Irak 
*^  to  us?  I  have  here  some  bread,  meat,  wine,  and  a  dessert  such  as  a  man 
^'  could  desire,  and  there  is  not  far  off  a  pond  of  pure  water;  let  us  go  there  and 
^'  breakfast,  and  I  shall  let  you  hear  some  of  the  songs  which  the  Arabs  of 
**  the  Desert  sing  to  their  camels." — ''I  desire  nothing  better." — **Here  goes 
*•  then;  I  shall  retreat,  and  do  you  pursue,  till  we  get  out  of  the  crowd  of  com- 
*'  batants."  They  both  started  off,  and  Ruh  looked  about  for  AbA  Dulama, 
but  in  vain;  and  the  Khorasanites  sought  their  valiant  horseman,  but  found  him 
not.  [TVhen  the  two  worthies  had  taken  their  repast)  Abu  Dulama  said  to  his 
new  friend,  who  had  now  got  into  the  best  humour  possible :  "  You  know  that 
"  Ruh  is  a  most  generous  man ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  descended  from 
*'  al-Muhallab;  now,  he  intends  to  give  you  a  magnificent  pelisse,  a  fine  horse, 
'•  a  saddle  (8)  plated  with  silver,  a  sword  mounted  with  precious  stones,  a  long 
'*  lance,  a  Berber  girl,  and  other  gifts  in  abundance;  as  a  proof  of  what  I  say, 
"  I  here  give  you  his  signet-ring  which  he  sends  to  you." — **How  can  you 
*'  make  me  such  a  proposal?  '^hat  am  I  to  do  with  my  family?" — ''Let  God's 
**  will  be  done,  and  come  with  me;  leave  your  family  there,  and  God  will  give 
**you  another  in  its  stead."— '*  Well,  let  us  go,  with  the  blessing  of  God/' 
They  then  entered  at  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  gallopped  up  to  Ruh,  who 
exclaimed:  ''Abu  Dulama!  and  where  were  you?" — '*0n  business  of  yours. 
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*^  As  for  killing  the  man,  I  could  not  do  it^  and  as  for  having  my  own  blood 
"  spilt,  I  felt  no  inclination  for  it,  and  yet  I  dared  not  return  without  doing 
"  something :  so  I  employed  gentle  means  and  have  brought  you  the  man  {as 
"  a  prisoner)^  captivated  by  your  generosity ;  for  I  promised  him,  in  your 
**  name,  such  and  such  things." — "That  promise  shall  be  executed,"  said 
Ruh,  "provided  he  give  me  security  for  his  fidelity." — "In  what  manner?" 
— "  Let  him  bring  his  family  with  him."— On  this  the  man  said:  "My  family 
"  are  far  away,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  bring  them  here  now;  but  stretch 
"  forth  your  hand,  I  will  place  mine  in  it,  and  of  my  own  free  accord,  make 
"  an  oath  to  divorce  my  wife  if  I  prove  a  traitor  to  you.  Now  if  I  do  not  act 
* '  with  good  faith  towards  you,  she  is  divorced  by  the  very  fact,  and  it  would 
then  be  useless  for  you  to  have  her  in  your  power." — "  Your  remark  is  true," 
said  Ruh;  who  immediately  received  his  oath  and  entered  into  a  pact  with  him, 
after  which  he  fulfilled  the  promises  made  to  him  by  Abu  Dulama,  and  conferred 
on  him,  moreover,  additional  favours.  The  Khorasanite  then  fought  on  their 
side  against  his  countrymen,   and  the  extreme  bravery  which  he  displayed  ^74 

mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of  Ruh. Al-Mansur  having  once  given 

orders  to  demolish  a  number  of  houses,  among  which  was  that  of  Abu  Dulama, 
the  latter  addressed  to  him  these  lines  : 

Cousin  of  the  Prophet  I  [hear]  the  prayer  of  one  who  is  on  the  verge  of  death  and 
whose  dwelling  is  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed.  As  she  suffers  calmly  whom  re- 
peated pregnancies  have  accustomed  to  the  pains  of  parturition,  so  he  is  calm,  but  his 
tranquillity  is  affected.  The  whole  earth  belongs  to  you ;  lend  then  to  your  slave  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  his  house. 

When  al-Mahdi,  the  son  of  al-Mansur,  returned  to  Baghdad  from  Rai  (9),  Abu 
Dulama  went  to  salute  him  and  congratulate  him  on  his  arrival.  Al-Mahdi 
turned  towards  him  and  said:  "How  are  you,  Abu  Dulama?" — "Commander 
"  of  the  faithful!"  repHed  the  other: 

'  I  made  an  oath  that  if  you  returned.in  health  and  with  riches  to  the  abodes  of  Irak, 
'  you  should  implore  God's  blessing  on  the  Prophet  and  fill  my  lap  with  dirhims.' 

"  For  the  first  part,  willingly,"  answered  al-Mahdi;  "  but  for  the  second,  not 
"  at  all."—  "May  I  die  to  save  you !"  replied  Abu  Dulama,  "but  the  two  parts 
"  cannot  be  separated," — "  Let  Abu  Dulama's  lap  be  filled  with  dirhims,"  said 
al-Mahdi.     Abu  Dulama  then  sat  down  and  spread  out  his  knees  till  his  lap  was 
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filled  with  dirhims.  ^^  Get  up  now/'  said  al-Mahdi. — ^^  Commander  of  the 
'^  faithful!''  answered  the  other ,  ''my  robe  will  be  torn  with  the  weight;  allow 
''  me  first  to  replace  the  money  in  the  bags;  then  I  shall  be  able  to  rise."— Abu 
Dulama  composed  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  and  mention  is  made  of  him  by 
(ffdrun)  Ibn  (y^li)  al-Munajjim,  in  his  work  entitled  al^Bdrtf  which  con- 
tains a  selection  of  pieces  composed  by  poets  who  lived  subsequently  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Islamism.  He  died  A.  H.  161  (A,  D.  777-8);  some  say,  however, 
that  he  lived  till  the  reign  of  ar-Rashid,  who  succeeded  to  the  khalifat,  A.  H. 
170. — ^It  is  said  that  his  real  name  was  Zabd,  not  Zand;  but  the  latter  is  sup- 
ported by  better  authority. The  following  is  one  of  the  numerous  anec- 

otes  related  of  him :  He  once  called  in  a  physician  to  attend  his  son  who  had 
fallen  sick,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the  event  of  the 
patient's  recovery.  When  his  son  was  restored  to  health,  Abu  Dulama  said  to 
the  physician :  ^^  By  Allah!  we  have  nothing  to  give  you,  but  cite  the  rich  Jew'* 
(naming  him)  *^  before  the  judge,  for  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  I  promised  you, 
*'  and  I  and  my  son  will  serve  as  witnesses  to  prove  the  dd)t."  The  physician 
immediately  took  the  Jew  before  die  kadi  of  Kufa,  Ibn  Abi  Laila  (1 0),  or,  it  is 
said,  Ibn  Shuburma  (11),  and  claimed  of  him  that  sum.  As  the  Jew  denied  the 
debt,  his  adversary  said:  ''I  shall  go  and  bring  my  proofs."  He  then  brought 
Abu  Dulama  and  his  son  into  court.  As  Abu  Dulama  apprehended  that  the  kadi 
would  make  an  inquest  into  his  character  as  a  witness  (1 2),  he  recited  the  fol- 
lowing verses  when  in  the  anteroom,  and  pronounced  them  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  kadi: 

If  people  wish  to  expose  me»  I  shall  expose  them;  if  they  search  into  my  condoct,  I 
shall  search  into  theirs.  If  they  remove  the  rubbish  out  of  my  well,  I  shall  do  the 
same  to  theirs,  and  let  the  public  know  what  that  rubbish  is. 

He  then  entered,  and  having  given  his  evidence,  the  kadi  said:  "I  have  re- 
**  ceived  your  declaration  and  admitted  your  evidence."  {Being  con^finced, 
howe{fer,  that  thejr  were  false  witnesses^)  he  paid  the  money  out  of  his  own 
purse  and  dismissed  the  Jew ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse  Abu  Dulama's  tes- 
timony through  dread  of  his  evil  tongue.  He  thus  quieted  at  the  same  time  his 
fears  and  his  conscience. 
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(1)  According  to  Hajji  KhaliAi,  the  remainder  of  the  title  is  as  follows :  fi  fadi  U-Suddn  wa  %Bahfuh  (being 
a  treatise  on  the  eminent  merit  of  the  Negro  andAhyainian  raeee), 

(2)  The  word  vl^tji^t  Ahddth  is  employed  by  the  Arabic  historians  of  the  crosades  in  the  sense  of  tMw 
lef>ie$f  or  recruits;  but  it  seems  to  bear  here  a  different  signification.  Ibn  al-Athtr  says,  under  the  year  257 
(A.  D.  870-1),  that  Satd  Ibn  DAlaj  was  at  that  time  ^jiJ\j  ^  Ls^lj  wt Jla^VIT  ^  \j  at  Basra.  As  the 
word  ^  U^  means  tribute,  or  eapitation-'taXf  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  v^l  j^a.!  and  the  iojt,  were 
some  other  species  of  revenue.    Satd  was  deposed  from  his  place  A.  H.  259  (A.  D.  872-3.) 

{3)  Literally:  May  he,  as  a  creditor,  be  covered  with  ignominy. 

(4)  Ibn  DAlaj  was  a  member  of  that  tribe  by  enfranchisement.— (UTiMb  al-Aghdni,) 

(5)  All  the  manuscripts  have  here  Ddlaj,  not  Ibn  Ddlaj. 

(6)  According  to  Ibn  al-AthIr,  R6h  Ibn  HAtim  was  appointed  governor  of  Basra,  A.  H.  165,  and  filled  that 
place  till  167,  and  before  that,  In  A.  H.  161,  according  to  Ibn  KhallikAn ;  but  none  of  the  historians  whom  I 
have  consulted,  speak  of  this  affair  between  RAh  and  the  BLhorasanites.  In  the  autograph  MS.  this  anecdote 
and  the  precediog  one  are  not  to  be  found. 

(7)  Abft  DulAma  was  a  mawla,  or  member  by  enfranchisement,  of  the  tribe  of  Asad.— (ATiMd  dl-Aghdni,) 

(8)  This  signification  of  the  word  y^^jA  has  been  omitted  in  the  dictionaries.  Other  examples  of  this 
signification  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  work.  In  Ibn  Khaldiin's  History  of  the  Berbers,  MS.  No. 
2402,  fol.  63,  we  find  this  passage  llJLtIt  s^\j^\i  ^'Ij  Ju  ^  iJUaj. 

(0)  This  was  perhaps  In  A.  H.  166;  Ibn  al-Athtr  says  that  al-Mahdi  visited  JurjAn  in  that  year. 

(10)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(11)  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Shuburma  Ibn  at-Tufail  JjiJali  ad-Dubbi,  a  celebrated  imAm  and  td6l,  was  an  eminent 
j  urisconsult  of  |KAfa.  He  learned  the  Traditions  from  Ans,  as-Shabi,  and  Ibn  Strtn,  and  his  own  authority 
was  cited  for  Traditions  by  SofyAn  ath-Thauri,  SofyAn  Ibn  Oyaina,  and  others.  His  veracity  and  his  eminence 
as  a  doctor  of  the  law  were  universally  acknowledged.  He  was  an  abstemious  man,  intelligent,  devout,  ge- 
nerous, of  a  handsome  countenance  and  possessing  a  talent  for  poetry.  He  acted  under  the  khalif  al-MAmi)in, 
as  kAdi  of  the  cultivated  country  (Satodd)  around  KAfa.  Born  A.  H.  92  (A.D.  7104) ;  died  A.  H.  144  (A.  D. 
761-2).— (Taft.  aZ-Fo*.    Al-TAfl.) 

(12)  The  inquest  into  the  character  of  witnesses  is  an  important  part  of  the  Moslim  trial.  It  is  called  Tas- 
hiyat  ( pwi^cation),  and  is  instituted  by  the  kAdi  when  he  has  any  doubts  respecting  the  morality  of  the 
person  who  gives  evidence.    See  Hamilton's  Hedaya,  chapter  on  Evidence. 


IMAD  AD-DIN  ZINKL 


Abu  1-Jawd  Zinki,  surnamed  al-Malik  al--Mansur  Imdd  ad-din  (the  victo^  275 
rious  prince^  the  column  of  religion),  was  son  to  Ak  Sunkur  Ibn  Abd  Allah, 
generally  known  by  the  title  of  aUffdjibj  and  lord  of  MusuL     (The  life  of  his 
father  has  been  already  given,  page  225.)     Zinki  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
emirs  under  the  Seljukides,  and  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Baghdad  in  the 
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year  521  (A.  D.  1 1 27),  by  Mahmud  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Malak  Shah,  the  reign- 
ing sultan  of  that  dynasty.  {At  a  later  period^  the  city  of  Musul  was  granted 
to  him  as  a  fief  under  the  following  circumstances.)  After  the  assassination 
of  Ak  Sunkur  al-Bursoki  and  the  death  of  his  son  Masud^  which  events  we  have 
already  noticed  [page  228),  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  sultan  Mahmud,  who 
was  then  in  Khorasan,  directing  thai  the  city  of  Mosul  should  be  delivered  over 
toDubais  Ibn  Sadaka  al-Asadi,  the  lord  of  al-Hilla,  who  immediately  prepared 
to  proceed  to  his  new  government.  (The  life  of  Dubais  will  be  founfi^  page 
504).  The  citadel  of  Mosul  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  emir,  named 
Jawili,  who  had  been  entrusted  by  al-Bursoki  with  the  command  of  the  place. 
Prompted  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  government  of  Mosul  for  himself,  Ja- 
wili dispatched  to  Baghdad  two  emissaries,  Baha  ad-din  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn 
al-Kasim  as-Shahrozuri  and  Salah  ad-din  Muhammad  al-Yaghisani  (1),  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  that  arrangement.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  that  the 
khalif  al-Mustarshid  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  nomination  of  Dubais,  and 
would  by  no  means  give  his  consent  to  it;  and  a  number  of  letters  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  sultan  Mahmud  on  the  subject.  He  finally  made  choice  of 
Zinki  as  a  proper  candidate  for  that  office,  and  having  called  in  the  two  emissa- 
ries sent  from  Mosul,  he  made  an  agreement  with  them  that  means  should  be 
taken  to  influence  public  opinion  in  favour  of  Zinki.  To  obtain  this  nomina- 
tion, the  khalif  himself  offered  the  sultan  one  hundred  thousand  dinars,  and 
the  two  deputies  also  engaged  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  nomination  of  Dubais  was  annulled.  Zinki  then  set  out 
and  obtained  possession  of  Mosul  on  the  10th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  521  (27th 
January,  A.  D.  1127).  Such  is  the  statement  made  by  Ibn  al-Okaimi  in  his 
History  (2),  but  some  say  that  Zinki  proceeded  to  Mosul  in  the  year  522 ;  this, 
however,  is  not  exact.  When  Zinki  was  established  in  his  government,  the 
suUan  Mahmud  (whose  life  we  shall  give)  confided  to  him  his  two  sons  Alp  Ars- 
lan  and  Farrukh  Shah  al-Khafaji  (3)  that  they  might  be  brought  up  under  his 
care,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  received  the  title  of  Atabek,  which,  as  we 
have  already  observed  in  the  life  of  Jakar  [page  330),  means  a  bringer  up  of 
princes.  Zinki  then  became  master  of  all  the  country  around  Mosul,  and  took 
Edessa  from  Joscelin  the  Armenian  (4),  on  Saturday^  25th  of  the  latter  Jumada, 
A.  H.  539  (23rd  December,  A.  D.  1144).     He  afterwards  marched  against  Kalat 
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Jaabar  (5),  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Abu  '1-Hasan 
Ali  Ibn  Malik^  and  having  laid  siege  to  it^  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  1 5th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  541  (22nd 
September,  A.  D.  1146),  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed;  having  been  assassin- 
ated that  night  in  his  sleep  by  one  of  his  eunuchs  (6).  He  was  interred  at  Sif- 
fin.  My  preceptor  Izz  ad-din  Ibn  al-Athir  says,  in  his  History  of  the  Atabeks, 
that  Zinki  was  about  ten  years  of  age  when  his  father  was  slain,  and  as  this 
event  happened  in  the  year  487,  as  we  have  already  said  {page  225),  he  must 
have  been  born  about  477  (A.  D.  1084-5.) — Sifftn  is  a  tract  of  land  on  the  boi*- 
der  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  a  parasang,  or  less,  from  Kalat  Jaabar; 
it  is  situated  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Kalat  Jaabar  on  the  Meso- 
potamian.  At  Sifiin  is  a  chapel  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  battle 
was  fought  between  Ali  and  Moawia  {in  the  year  37  of  the  Ifijra) ;  it  contains 
also  the  tombs  of  a  number  of  those  Companions  (of  Muhammad)  who  fell  in 
the  action;  that  of  Ammar  Ibn  Yasir,  for  instance.  — The  kadi  Baha  ad-din  276 
as-Shahrozuri  died  on  Saturday,  the  6th  Ramadan,  A.  H.  532  (18th  May,  A.  D. 
1 1 38),  at  Aleppo,  whence  his  body  was  borne  to  Siffin  and  there  interred. 


(1)  Fuller  details  of  these  proceedings  are  giyeD  by  Ibn  al-Athtr  in  bis  Annals.  This  portion  of  Ibn  al-Athtr's 
ivork  will  be  found,  teit  and  translation,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  collection  published  by  the  Aeadimit  des 
iMcriptions  ei  BelleS'Lettres,  and  entitled  Extraiti  dei  Biitorien$  arahes  relatifs  aux  CroUades, 

(2)  This  work  is  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  information  respect- 
ing its  author. 

(3)  In  the  life  of  GhAzi,  the  son  of  Zinki,  Ihn  Khalliklln  gives  the  title  of  al-Khamji  to  Alp  ArslAn.  In  so 
doing  he  must  have  followed  the  authority  of  Ibn  al-Athtr.    See  page  330  of  this  volume. 

(4)  It  is  singular  that  Ibn  KhallikAn  should  give  the  title  of  the  Armenian  to  Joscelln  count  of  Edessa. 

(5)  The  castle  of  Jaabar,    See  page  329. 

(6)  For  a  fuller  account  of  Zinki  and  his  enterprises,  see  M.  Reinaud's  Extraite  des  Historiens  arahes  rela- 
tifs  attx  Guerres  des  Croisades. 


ZINKI  IBN  MAUDUD. 


Abu  '1-Fath  Zinki,  the  son  of  Kutb  ad-din  Maudud  and  grandson  of  Zinki 
{Ibn  Jk  Sunkur)y  whose  life  has  been  just  given,  was  sumamed  {Uhe  him) 
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Imad  ad-din,  and  was  usually  entilled  the  Lord  of  Sinj&r.  He  received  the  so- 
vereignty of  Aleppo  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  al-Malik  as*Salih  Nur  ad-din 
Ismail  Ibn  Mahmud  Ibn  Zinki^in  the  year  577  (A.  D.  1181-2).  The  sultan 
Salah  ad-din  Yusuf  Ibn  Aiyub  then  laid  siege  to  Aleppo,  A.  H.  579,  and  obtained 
possession  of  it  in  the  month  of  Safar  of  the  same  year  (June,  A.  D.  1182);  an 
arrangement  having  been  made  between  him  and  Zinki,  who  received  in  ex- 
change the  city  of  Sinjar  and  its  dependencies  (1 ).  Zinki  removed  to  Sinjar  and 
remained  there  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Mnharram, 
A.H.  594  (November,  A.  D.  1197). 

(1)  Some  accouDt  of  the  conquest  of  Aleppo  is  given  by  M.  Reinaud  in  his  Extraiti  d9$  Autrntn  arabes 
relatifi  aux  CroUades. 


BAHA  AD-DIN  ZUHAIR  AL-MUHALLABI. 

Abu  '1-Fadl  Zuhair  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn 
Jaafar  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Aasim  al-Muhallabi  al-Ataki(l),  sumamed  the  kdtib 
Baha  ad-din  {splendour  of  religion)  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
age  for  his  talent  in  prose,  verse,  and  penmanship,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  cha- 
racter. Having  entered  into  the  service  of  al-Malik  as-Salih  Najm  ad-din  Abu 
'1-Fath  Aiyub,  the  son  of  al-Malik  al-Kamil  and  {afterwards)  sultan  {of  Egypt)  ^ 
he  accompanied  him  from  Egypt  to  the  Eastern  Countries  {Mesopotamia) ^ 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  and  then  followed  him  to  Damascus,  of  which 
he  had  obtained  possession.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Damascus  till  his  master 
lost  that  city  under  the  circumstances  which  are  so  well  known  (2).  Soon  after, 
when  al-Malik  as-Salih  was  at  Nablus  {Naplous)^  his  troops  treacherously  de- 
serted him,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  cousin  al*Malik  an-Nasir  Dawud, 
prince  of  Karak,  and  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  that  place.  As  for  Baha  ad- 
din  Zohair,  he  remained  at  Nablus  through  respect  for  his  patron,  and  abstained 
from  entering  into  the  service  of  another.  When  al-Malik  as-Salih  obtained 
possession  of  Egypt,  Zuhair  accompanied  him  to  that  kingdom  in  the  same 
capacity  as  before,  and  arrived  there  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Zu  '1- 
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Kaada,  A.  H.  637  (June,  A.  D.  1240).  We  shall  speak  again  of  these  events  in 
the  life  of  his  father  al-Malik  al-Kamil  Muhammad,  to  which  article  we  there- 
fore refer  the  reader.  I  was  then  dwelling  at  Cairo,  and  having  felt  a  strong 
desire  of  meeting  Baha  ad-din  from  what  I  had  heard  respecting  him,  I  obtained 
an  interview  with  him  after  his  arrival,  and  I  found  that  his  noble  character, 
profound  instruction,  and  mildness  of  manners  far  surpassed  what  I  had  been 
told.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  his  master,  by  whom  he  was  esteemed  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  became  the  sole  confident  of  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
with  all  this,  he  never  employed  his  influence  but  to  do  good:  many  were  the 
persons  whom  he  obliged  by  his  recommendations  and  protection.  He  often 
recited  to  me  fragments  of  his  own  poetry,  one  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

0  thou  [who  art  a)  garden  of  beaaty  I  take  me  to  thee ;  thou  shalt  suffer  no  wrong. 
Didst  thou  ever  see  a  garden  without  a  little  flower  [Zuhair)  ? 

He  recited  to  me  also  this  piece,  as  being  of  his  own  composition ;  277 

How  can  I  be  delivered  from  love,  which  is  mixed  and  combined  with  my  soul? 
I  strived  to  controul  my  passion  for  that  fickle  nymph,  who  never  yielded  me  a  favour. 
Did  the  moon  wish  to  equal  her  (in  beauty)y  I  should  say  to  the  moon:  ^'Thy  wish  is 
''  vain."  And  thou,  pliant  branch  waving  over  the  sands  of  the  desert  1  (think  not  to 
rival  the  thinness  of  her  waist ;)  between  her  and  thee  how  wide  a  difference  1  When 
my  friends  blamed  the  folly  of  my  love,  her  face  was  for  me  an  ample  excuse.  What 
divine  pen  hath  traced  on  that  neck  the  letter  waw  j  with  her  ringlets !  How  express 
my  admiration  for  the  dimples  on  those  cheeks  I  On  passing  by  me,  she  turns  round 
her  head— didst  thou  ever  see  a  gazelle  (3)  ?  There  is  nothing  faulty  in  her  but  the 
languor  (k)  of  her  eyes.  0  moon  of  happiness,  at  whose  aspect  my  star  has  set  I  O 
thou  who  refusest  me  the  sweetness  of  thy  fevour,  and  grautest  me  the  bitterness  of  thy 
dislike  t  O  desire  not  my  death  I  and  yet,  if  by  chance  thou  showest  me  love,  I  die. 

I  heard  also  from  him  these  lines,  which  he  told  me  were  his  own : 

1  am  truly  your  Zuhair^  for  the  Muzaina  (5)  to  whom  I  owe  my  existence  is  the  libe- 
rality of  your  hand.  I  like  to  hear  handsome  (jamU)  mention  made  of  you ;  that  is  for 
me  as  a  (beloved)  Buthaina  (6).  Ask  your  recollection  concerning  my  affection  to- 
wards you;  for  therein  your  recollection  is  a  Juhaina  (7). 

He  recited  to  me  also  another  of  his  pieces,  but  I  recollect  only  two  lines  of  it; 
they  are  as  follows  : 

Narcissus  of  his  eyes  (8)  1  how  long  wilt  thou  drain  my  heart's  blood?  0,  how  thou 
art  languishing  1  In  beauty  nothing  resembles  thee ;  nought  in  the  world  can  equal 
thy  perfection. 
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All  his  poetry  is  remarkable  for  its  delicate  turn  of  thought,  and  the  graceful 
ease  of  its  composition  may  be  really  called  unattainable  (9).  He  gave  me  a  cer- 
tificate declaring  that  I  was  perfectly  master  of  the  poems  contained  in  his 
diwdn ;  but  as  this  collection  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  I  shall  abstain  from  citing  any  further  extracts. — I  was  informed  by 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  Jamal  ad-din  Yahya  Ibn  Matruh,  (whose  life  shall  be 
given  in  this  work,)  that  he  once  addressed  the  kdtib  in  the  following  lines  : 

When  the  marks  of  your  kindness  and  favour  came  to  me  in  a  constant  succession,  1 
exclaimed :  '*  Mayest  thou  live  for  ever  to  do  good."  Speak  no  more  of  Harim's  gene- 
rosity;  Zuhair  is  more  generous  than  he  [10}. 

Baha  ad-din  Zuhair  informed  me  that  his  master  al-Malik  as-Salih  once  sent 
him  from  the  East  countries  to  Mosul  on  a  mission,  and  that  he  there  met  with 
878  my  friend  the  emir  Sharaf  ad-din  Abu  Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi 
'1-Wafa  Ibn  Khattab,  surnamed  Ibn  al-Halawi,  whose  family  were  originally  of 
that  city,  but  who  himself  was  born  and  resided  at  Damascus.  This  emir  hav- 
ing gone  to  pay  his  respects  to  him,  recited  in  his  presence  a  long  and  most 
beautiful  poem,  of  which  one  of  the  verses  was  : 

You  compose  in  verse  and  you  reward  those  who  praise  you  in  verse ;  tell  us  then 
whether  you  are  Zuhair  or  Harim. 

'*  On  my  return  from  Mosul,"  said  Zuhair,  **  I  met  Jamal  ad-din  Ibn  Mat- 
"  rub,  to  whom  I  gave  the  poem  to  read.  He  was  much  struck  with  this  verse, 
^*  and  he  afterwards  wrote  to  me  these  two  lines,  When  the  marks  of  your 
"  kindness,  etc.'' — Ibn  al-Halawi's  verse  is  an  imitation  of  the  following,  which 
were  composed  by  Abu  '1-Kasim,  an  excellent  poet,  in  honour  of  the  missionary 
and  prince  of  Yemen,  Saba  Ibn  Ahmad  as-Sulaihi  (11) : 

When  I  praise  the  noble  chief  Ibn  Ahmad,  he  rewards  me  and  gives  me  praise  in 
return.  For  my  poetry  he  gives  me  his  and  presents  besides ;  so  he  repays  me  my 
capital  with  interest. 

I  learned  from  Baha  ad-din  that  his  birth  took  place  at  Mekka  on  the  5th  of 
Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.  H.  581  (February,  A.  D.  1186);  and  he  informed  me,  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  that  he  was  born  at  Wadi  Nakhla,  a  valley  near  that  city.  It 
was  from  his  own  mouth  that  I  received  the  genealogy  inserted  above,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  descended  from  al-Muhallab  Ibn  Abi  Sufra. — I  had  sketched 
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out  the  foregoing  notice  whilst  he  was  yet  alive  and  confined  to  his  house  {from 
grief)  after  the  death  of  his  master  {A.  H.  647) ;  but  he  was  carried  off  later, 
by  the  dreadful  sickness  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  Cairo,  A.  H.  656,  and 
from  which  very  few  recovered.  It  began  on  Thursday,  the  24th  of  Shaw- 
wal,  and  Baha  ad-din  was  one  of  those  who  were  taken  ill ;  he  suffered  a  few 
days  and  then  expired  towards  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  4th  of  Zu  '1-Kaada  of 
that  year  (November,  A.  D.  1258).  The  next  day,  after  the  prayer  of  noon,  his 
corpse  was  borne  to  the  Lesser  Karafa  and  interred  near  the  south  side  of  the 
chapel  whidi  covers  the  imam  as-Shafi's  tomb.  I  was  not  able  to  attend  his 
funeral  service,  being  then  confined  with  the  epidemic;  but  on  my  recovery, 
I  visited  his  grave,  on  account  of  oiur  mutual  friendship,  and  I  prayed  to  God 
to  have  mercy  on  him;  after  which  I  read  over  him  a  portion  of  the  Koran. 


(1)  Al-Ataki  meaDs  descended  from  al-AtIk,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Azd. 

(2)  See  the  Annals  of  Abtk  '1-FedA  under  the  year  637  of  the  Hijra. 

(3)  By  this  apostrophe  he  means  that  his  mistress  turned  round  her  head  with  the  grace  of  a  gazelle.    This 
is  a  yery  common  image  in  Arabic  poetry. 

(4)  See  page  28,  note  (3). 

(5)  Zuhair  the  author  of  one  of  the  MoalldkcUy  descended  from  Muzaina  Ibn  Udd  Ibn  Tabikha. 

(6)  Buthaina  was  the  mistress  of /amU.    See  the  life  of  the  Latter,  page  331. 

(7)  An  allusion  to  the  ancient  proverb  ^^^jiJI   rf^^  ^^^V?'   "^  Exact  information  may  be  had  prom 
Juhaina,    See  Pocock's  Specimen,  p.  320. 

(8)  See  Introduction. 

(9)  This  seems  to  be  the  idea  which  the  author  meant  to  express  by  the  words  aJuUj)  J^^t^  but  some 
doubts  remain  on  the  translator's  mind. 

(10)  The  poet  Zuhair  celebrated  in  his  Moallaka  the  generosity  of  Harim.— This  is  another  play  on  the  simi- 
litude of  names. 

(11)  A  sketch  of  this  prince's  history  is  given  in  Johannsen's  Hiitoria  Fsmomv,  p.  131. 


ZIAD  IBN  ABD  ALLAH  AL-BAKKAL 

Abu  Muhammad  Ziad  al-Aamiri  was  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Tufail  Ibn 
Aamir  al-Absi  (1),  and  descended  from  the  family  of  al-Bakka,  a  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Aamir  Ibn  Sasa.  Ziad  knew  by  heart  the  Sirat  ar-Rasul,  or  History  of 
the  Prophet  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Ishak,  and  taught  it  with  the  permission  of  the 

69 
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author,  and  it  is  his  authority  which  is  cited  by  Abd  al-MaUk  Ibn  Hisham  in  the 
remodelled  edition  of  that  work,  entitled  Sirat  Ibn  Hisham.  AI-Bakk4i  was 
born  at  Kufa;  his  veracity  and  exactitude  as  a  traditionist  are  well  established, 
having  been  cited  by  al-Bokhari,  in  that  chapter  of  the  Sahxh  which  treats  on 
war  with  infidels,  and  by  Muslim  in  different  places  of  bis  work  bearing  the  same 
title.  Al-Bokhari  mentions  in  his  History  this  saying  of  Waki  {Ihn  cd^arrdK)  : 
Zidd  is  too  eminent  to  hwe  his  {veracity  as  a  traditionist  impeached;  and  at- 
Tirmidiy  having  misunderstood  it^  wrote  in  his  collection  of  Traditions :  ^'  Al- 
^^  Bokhari  states  that  Waki  said:  Zidd  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  notwithstanding  his 
^*  eminence,  has  had  his  {veracity  as  a  Traditionist  impeachedJ"'  This  is, 
however,  a  mistake,  as  Waki  said  nothing  more  of  him  than  what  al-Bokhari 
mentions,  and  had  Waki  impugned  his  veracity,  neither  al-Bokhari  nor  Muslim 
would  have  cited  a  single  Tradition  on  his  authority;  since  they  rejected  that 
279  of  al-Harith  al-Aawar  and  Abban  Ibn  Aiyash  because  as-Shabi  accused  them  of 
falsehood.  Ziad  received  his  Traditions  from  al-Aamash  and  transmitted  them 
to  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  and  others,  by  whom  his  authority  is  cited.  He  died  at 
Kufa,  A.  H.  183  (A.  D.  799).— Bakkdi  is  derived  from  Bakkd  (the  weeper) j  a 
surname  given  to  his  ancestor  Rabia  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Sasa  on  account  of  a  cir- 
cumstance too  improper  to  be  mentioned  (2). 


(1)  It  is  impossible  that  Zi&d  could  hare  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Abs,  ai  the  surname  here  given  him  seems 
to  indicate.  There  is  etery  reason  to  think  that,  for  ^6f«  ^m*«a)I  we  must  read  KaiH  g,»Ji)l  (daitfandMi 
from  Eait  Ghaildn),    The  latter,  as  I  have  since  discovered,  is  the  reading  of  the  autograph  MS. 

(2)  This  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Eitdb  al^Aghdni,  the  only  work  in  which  there  was  any  pro- 
bability of  finding  it.  • 


TAJ  AD-DIN  AL-KINDL 

Abu  '1-Yomn  Zaid  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Said  al-Kindi 
(belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Kindd)^  surnamed  Tdj  adrdin  (the  crown  of  reli* 
gion)y  was  born  and  brought  up  at  Baghdad,  but  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Damascus  and  died  in  that  city.     He  was  a  koran-^reader^  a  grammarian,  and 
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a  man  of  letters ;  the  first  of  his  age  in  all  the  branches  of  erudition^  deeply 
imbued  with  traditional  information  received  from  the  best  authorities,  and  so 
illustrious  by  his  reputation  that  it  is  useless  for  us  to  expatiate  on  his  merits. 
Having  studied  under  the  most  eminent  masters,  and  among  the  rest,  Abu  's- 
Saadat  Ibn  as-Shajari,  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Khashshab,  and  Abu  Mansur 
al-Jawaliki  (1),  he  left  Baghdad  when  yet  a  youth,  and  he  revisited  it  for  the  last 
time  in  the  year  563  (A.  D.  1167-8).  Having  fixed  his  residence  at  Aleppo, 
he  traded  in  old  clothes,  which  he  took  to  sell  in  Asia  Minor.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Damascus,  where  he  gained  the  friendship  and  special  favour  of  the 
emir  Izz  ad-din  Farrukh  Shah,  son  to  Shahan  Shah  and  nephew  to  the  sultan 
Salah  ad-din  Yusuf  Ibn  Aiyub.  Having  accompanied  his  patron  to  Egypt,  he 
got  into  his  possession  the  most  valuable  works  preserved  in  the  libraries  of 
that  country,  and  then  returned  to  Damascus,  where  he  settled.  He  was  visited  by 
numbers  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  his  tuition,  and  the  list  of  (his  own) 
masters,  drawn  up  by  himself  in  alphabetical  order,  forms  a  large  volume.  One 
of  his  scholars  related  to  me  the  following  circumstance  :  '^I  was  sitting  at  the 
"  door  of  the  grammarian  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Khashshab,  when  the  cele- 
'^  brated  imam,  az-Zamakhshari,  came  out  and  advanced  towards  me.  He 
^^  supported  himself  on  a  crutch  in  walking,  (having  lost  one  of  his  feet,  which 
"  had  been  frost-bitten ;)  and  the  people  said :  There  is  az-Zamakhshari.^*  The 
same  person  furnished  (me  with  a  note  copied  by  him)  from  (a  paper  in)  the 
handwriting  of  Taj  ad-din,  and  which  I  here  give:  '^Az-Zamakhshari  was  the 
^^  most  learned  Persian  of  his  time  in  the  Arabic  language,  having  surpassed 
**  them  all  by  the.knowledge  which  he  obtained  of  it  {bf  practice)  and  by  the 
**  study  of  works  treating  on  the  subject.  He  was  the  last  of  their  men  of  talent, 
*^  and  was  well  known  to  be  a  Motazelite.  He  came  to  us  at  Baghdad  in  the 
**  year  533  (A.  D.  1138-9),  and  I  saw  him  twice  at  the  house  of  my  master 
**  Abu  '1-Mansur  al-Jawaliki,  under  whose  tuition  he  was  reading  some  intro- 
*'  ductory  works  on  philology  (2),  with  the  design  of  procuring  from  him  a 
'*  licence  to  teach  them;  for  az-Zamakhshari,  with  all  his  learning,  had  never 
*^  met  (\vith  masters  of  repute  so  as  to  study  under  them)j  neither  had  he  re- 
"  ceived  any  oral  information  (which  he  was  authorised  to  communicate  to 
'^  others).'''    When  I  was  at  Cairo,  the  shaikh  Muhaddab  ad-din  Abu  Talib 
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Muhammad,  surnamed  Ibn  al-Khaimi,  related  to  me  this  anecdote :  ^^The  shcUkh 
'^  Taj  ad-din  al-Kindi  wrote  to  me,  from  Damascus,  a  poem  containing  these 
*'  lines  : 

'  O  my  friend  I  you  so  sedulous  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  friendship  1  you  have  kept 

*  your  promise  towards  us  and  laid  upon  us  a  heavy  debt  (of  gratitude).  We  are  here 
'  in  Syria,  possessed  with  the  desire  of  seeing  yon  (3) ;  do  you,  in  Egypt,  feel  desire 

*  to  see  us?    In  withholding  from  you  the  respect  due  to  your  merit,  there  we  held 

*  the  first  rank ;  but  you  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  bestowing  of  favours  upon  us.  It 
'  is  out  of  our  power  that  yon  should  see  us  with  you,  and  it  is  out  of  yours  that  we 
'  should  see  yon  with  us.  May  God  fulfil  his  promise  towards  those  who  keep  theirs ; 
'  may  he  grant  [to  our  friend)  as  full  a  recompense  as  the  fidelity  we  have  shown.' 

280      '^  To  this,"  said  Ibn  al-Khaimi,  *'  I  replied  in  a  piece  of  verse  which  con- 
*^  tained  these  lines  : 

'  0  you,  descendants  of  Kinda  who  inhabit  Syria  I  we  have  failed  in  our  duty  towards 
'  you.    To  fulfil  the  obligations  of  friendship,  we  should  have  died  en  your  departure 

*  from  us.'" 

Ibn  al-Khaimi  recited  to  me  also  the  following  verses  as  Taj  ad-din's : 

Let  the  astrologer  grovel  in  his  delusion,  if  he  pretend  to  the  knowledge  of  events 
brought  round  by  the  revolution  of  the  sphere.  To  God  alone  pertains  eternal  know- 
ledge, and  neither  man  nor  angel  shares  with  him  therein.  Astrologers  make  of  their 
impiety  a  net  to  catch  wealth ;  what  evil  means  they  employ, — a  net  and  infidelity  1 

The  following  lines  were  written  to  Taj  ad-din  by  Abu  Shuja  Ibn  ad-Dah- 
han  al-Faradi,  whose  life  shall  be  given  later : 

May  the  Lord  in  his  bounty  grant  thee,  Zeidl  such  additional  favours  as  may  sur- 
pass thy  utmost  hopes  I  May  God  never  work  a  change  in  thy  happy  state  as  long  as 
state  and  change  shall  be  discussed  by  grammarians  (k).  It  is  to  thee,  above  all  men, 
that  a  grammatical  allusion  should  be  addressed ;  have  not  grammatical  examples  been 
formed  with  thy  name  (5)  ? 

When  the  shaikh  Taj  ad-din  was  far  advanced  in  years,  he  composed  these 
lines: 

I  see  men  desire  long  life,  but  length  of  life  proves  only  the  nothingness  of  the  past, 
and  bringeth  with  it  misery.  In  the  season  of  youth  I  wished  that  God  might  lengthen 
my  days,  and  truly  such  a  gift  is  a  favour.  But  when  I  obtained  my  wish,  that  age 
which  I  desired  so  much  became  an  affliction.  When  alone,  my  imagination  sets  be- 
fore my  mind  the  image  of  myself  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  who  walk  with  rapid 
pace  (6).  When  the  Zephyr  flits  past  me,  its  breath  reminds  me  (not  of  gardens,  but) 
of  those  excavations  which  are  covered  over  with  earth  (7).    Here  I  am  now,  exposed 
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to  the  fearfiil  thunders  and  lightnings  [8]  of  one  and  ninety  years.  People  say: 
''  Medicine  will  do  thee  good,"  but  for  me  there  is  one  medicine  only— the  mercy  of 
God. 

Taj  ad-din  was  born  at  Baghdad  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  25th  Shaban, 
A.  H.  520  (September,  A.  D.  1126);  he  died  at  Damascus  on  Monday,  the  6th 
of  Shawwal,  61 3  (January,  A.  D.  1 21 7),  and  was  interred  the  same  day  at  Mount 
Kasiun.  As  for  the  shaikh  Muhaddab  ad-din  (Jbn  at-Khaimi),  he  told  me 
himself  that  his  genealogy  was  as  follows :  Abu  Talib  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  4- 
Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Mufaddal  Ibn  at-Tamaghaz.  He  recited  to  me  a  great 
deal  of  poetry  composed  by  himself  and  by  others.  I  got  acquainted  with  him 
at  our  assemblies  in  Kairo,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  he  was  bom  at  al-Hilla 
al-Mazyadiya  (9)  on  the  28th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  549  (January,  A.  D.  1155). 
He  died  (at  Cairo)  on  Wednesday,  20th  of.  Zu  '1-Hijja,  642  (May,  A.  D.  1245), 
and  was  interred  the  next  morning  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Lesser  Karafa.  I  at- 
tended his  funeral  service.  He  was  considered  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  (jfie  pure 
Arabic)  language,  and  a  correct  transmitter  of  poetical  pieces  and  of  {phrases 
illustratii^e  of)  philology. — Kasiun  is  a  mountain  which  overlooks  Damascus ;  281 
it  contains  the  tombs  and  mausoleums  of  the  inhabitants,  with  a  mosque,  a 
number  of  colleges  and  of  Moslim  monasteries.  (Two  of  the  rii^ers  which  water 
Damascus y)  the  Thaura  and  the  Yazid  have  their  sources  in  this  mountain. 


(1)  The  lires  of  these  three  persons  will  be  found  in  this  worlc. 

(2)  The  words  Lpr't^  ^  are  so  vague  in  their  meaning,  that  the  phrase  to  which  they  belong  may  be 
translated  thus:  Under  whoMe  tuition  he  wa$  reading  the  introduetiom  ofiome  philologieal  worker  or  under 
u>hoie  tuition  he  iroi  reading  tome  philological  irorAi ,  from  beginning  to  end. 

(3)  Literally :  Pledges  in  the  possession  of  desire  towards  thee. 

(4)  State  and  ehange^  or,  as  the  original  words  are  sometimes  translated,  the  term  of  eireumitance  and  the 
exchange  or  permutative,  are  two  subjects  which  the  Arabian  grammarians  have  treated  with  great  ability. 

(5)  Alluding  to  the  usual  examples,  Jj\  ^13  itetit  Zeidui,  L^p  jj;  ^r^  verheraoit  Zeidue  Amrum, 
etc. 

(6)  That  is :  The  image  of  his  own  funeral.  The  rapid  march  of  a  HosUm  funeral  procession  is  well 
known. 

(7)  He  means  (^0  gravet,  but  is  unwilling  to  pronounce  a  word  of  such  sinister  meaning. 

(8)  A  meUphor  for  threats.    It  is  employed  in  the  Koran. 

(9)  See  page  804. 
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ZIRI  IBN  MANAD. 


The  emir  Ziri  Ibn  Manad,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Sinhaja  (1),  and  sprung 
from  Himyar,  was  the  ancestor  of  al-Moizz  Ibn  Badis  (whose  life  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  work).  Mention  has  been  already  made  of  his  son  Bo- 
lukkin  {page  267),  of  his  great-grandson  Badis  {page  248),  and  of  his  des- 
cendant Tamim  [page  281) :  in  this  last  article,  we  have  traced  up,  in  the  full- 
est manner,  the  descent  of  the  family ;  Ziri  was  the  first  of  them  who  attained 
supreme  power.  It  was  he  who  founded  and  fortified  the  city  of  Aashir ;  he 
commenced  that  undertaking  during  the  revolt  of  Abu  Yazid  against  al-Kaim  Ibn 
al-Mahdi  and  his  son  Ismail  al-Mansur  {see  page  219).  Ziri  having  esta- 
blished his  power  at  Aashir  and  silbdued  the  surrounding  country,  received 
from  al-Mansur  the  gift  of  the  town  of  Tahart  and  its  dependencies.  He  was 
an  able  ruler,  brave  and  enterprising.  The  secret  jealousy  and  hatred  which 
sjibsisted  between  him  and  Jaafar  al-Andalusi  [see  page  326)  led  to  a  battle 
which  terminated  by  the  death  of  Ziri.  This  event  occurred  in  the  month  of 
Ramadan,  A.  H.  360  (July,  A.  D.  971) :  it  is  said  that  his  horse  having  stum- 
bled, he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  then  killed.     His  reign  lasted  twenty-six 

years. We  have  already  spoken  of  Aashir  in  the  life  of  Ibn  Kurkul  {page 

43)  (2). Tahart  is  a  city  in  North  Africa:  there  are  two  places  which  bear 

this  name,  one  Old  Tahart  and  the  other  Ne^  Tahart^  but  I  do  not  know 
which  of  them  it  was  that  came  into  the  possession  of  Ziri  (3). 

(1)  Ibn  Khallik&n  pronounces  this  word  lunAd/a,  or  flnA^/o,  but  the  manuscripts  of  the  History  of  the 
Berbers  by  n>n  Khaldftn  write  it  Sanh&ja.  It  is  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  Berber  name  Zandft\^U:  or 
SandJk  vjljutf. 

(2)  This  is  an  oversight;  the  author  merely  refers  back  to  the  present  article.— —In  my  translation  of  the 
Arabic  historians  who  treat  of  the  dynasties  of  North  Africa,  will  be  found  a  note  on  the  precise  situation  of 
Aashir,  a  point  which  had  not  been  hitherto  ascertained.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  this  city  was  built 
on  the  range  of  those  precipitous  hills  to  the  south  of  Algeria,  which  are  named  in  modem  maps  TiiXwy  Dock, 

(3)  New  T&hart  was  founded  by  Abd  ar-Rahman  the  Bustemide,  A.  H.  144.  It  was  this  city  which  was 
given  to  Ztri  by  al-Mansi]lr. 
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ZAINAB  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  AS-SHARI. 

Zainab,  called  also  Hurra,  and  surnaraed  0mm  al-Muwaiyad,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Abu  '1-Kasim  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Sahl  Ibn 
Ahmad  Ibn  Abdus  the  Suii,  a  native  of  Jurjan  and  an  inhabitant  of  Naisapur, 
who  was  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  as-Shari.  His  daughter  Zainab 
was  a  woman  of  great  instruction,  having  met  {and  studied  under)  a  number 
of  persons  eminent  for  their  learning,  and  from  whom  she  obtained  certificates 
authorising  her  to  teach  that  information  and  traditional  knowledge  which  she 
had  acquired  under  their  tuition.  Among  those  from  whom  she  took  lessons 
were  Abu  Muhammad  Ismail  Ibn  Abi  1-Kasim  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  the  koran-reader 
and  a  native  of  Naisapur,  Abu  '1-Kasim  Zahir  as-Shahhami  and  Abu  Bakr 
Wajih  as-Shahhami  the  sons  of  Abu  Tahir,  Abd  al-Munim  al-Kushairi,  and 
Abu  '1-Futuh  Abd  al-Wahhab  Ibn  Shah  as-Shadiyaji  (natwe  of  Shddiydj  near 
Naisapur).  She  received  also  licences  to  teach  from  the  hdfiz  Abd  al-Ghafir 
al-Farisiythe  very  learned  az-Zamakhshari,  author  of  the  Kashshdf  and  other 
masters  of  traditional  learning.  I  possess  a  licence  which  she  granted  me  in 
the  year  610  {A.D.  1213-4.  /  wa^  then  little  more  than  two  years  of  age y 
as)  my  birth  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  11th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H. 
608  (22nd  September,  A.  D.  1211)  (1).  I  was  born  at  Arbela,  in  the  college 
founded  by  the  sultan  of  that  city,  al-Malik  al-M oazzam  Muzaflar  ad-din,  the  son 
of  Zain  ad-din.  Zainab  was  born  at  Naisapur,  A.  H.  524  (A.  D.  1 1 30),  and  died  982 
in  the  same  city,  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  615  (A.D.  1218-9). 
— Shdri  means  one  who  prepares  or  sells  cameVs  hair;  I  do  not  know,  how- 
ever, which  of  her  ancestors  it  was  who,  by  following  this  profession,  obtained 
that  surname. 


(1)  It  is  possible  for  a  cliild  of  that  age  to  learn  by  heart  some  of  the  shorter  Traditions,  some  of  which  con- 
sist only  in  a  few  words. 
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SALIM  IBN  ABD  ALLAH  AL-ADAWL 

Salim,  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  and  surnamed  Abu  Omar  or  Abu  Abd  Allah,  was 
grandson  to  the  khalif  Omar  Ibn  Khattab  (through  whom  he  descended  from 
Adilhn  Caab  Ibn  Luwai,  for  which  reason  he  bore  the  surname  of)  al-Adawi. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  jurisconsults  of  Medina  and  also  one  of  the  principal 
Tdbis  by  his  birth,  his  learning,  and  his  veracity  as  a  Traditionist.     He  gave 
the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  his  father  and  others,  and  his  own  authority 
was  cited  by  az-Zuhri  and  by  Nafi.     He  died  towards  the  end  of  Zu  '1-Hijja, 
A.  H.  1 06  (May,  A.  D.  725),  or  1 08  according  to  another  statement.     The  khalif 
Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  had  presided  at  the  pilgrimage  that  year,  and  on  his 
return  from  Mekka,  he  entered  Medina  at  the  moment  of  Salim's  death.     It  was 
he  who  pronounced  the  funeral  service  over  the  body,  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
burying-ground  of  al-Baki  for  that  purpose ;  the  crowd  being  so  great  [that  it 
was  impossible  to  perform  it  at  the  house  of  the  deceased).     Hisham,  on  see- 
ing the  multitude  of  people  which  had  assembled  there^  said  to  Ibrahim  Ibn 
Hisham  al-Makhzumi :  '^  Make  a  levy  of  four  thousand  men  from  among  these 
^^  people,  to  serve  me  as  soldiers ;"  and  for  this  reason  it  was,  that  the  year  of 
Salim's  death  was  called  the  year  of  the  four  thousand.     Muhammad  Ibn  Ishak, 
the  author  of  the  work  entitled  aUMaghdzi  wa  's-^iar,  relates  as  follows  : 
'^  I  saw  Salim  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  and  the  grandson  of  Omar  Ibn  al-Khattab; 
'*  he  always  wore  woollen  (1);  he  was  a  corpulent  man  and  lived  by  the  labour 
*'  of  his  own  hands.     (The  khalif)  Sulaiman  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  entered  one 
*^  day  into  the  Kaaba,  and  seeing  Salim,  told  him  to  ask  whatever  he  desired, 
^'  on  which  Salim  answered :  '  By  Allah !  I  shall  ask  of  God  only,  when  I  am  in 
*' God's  house.'" 

(1)  This  vould  seem  to  prove  that  he  belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Siifis. 
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ABU  BAKR  IBN  AIYASH. 

Abu  Bakr  Salim  Ibn  Aiyash  Ibn  Salim  al-Khaiyal  al-Asadi  al-Ku(i  (a  member 
of  the  tribe  of  A  sad,  a  natwe  of  Kiifd)^  an  eminent  Traditionist  and  cele- 
brated for  his  learning,  was  one  of  those  who  received  from  Aasim  the  readings 
of  the  Koran,  and  handed  them  down.  He  had  been  enfranchised  byWasil 
Ibn  Haiyan  aUAhdab.  The  following  anecdote  respecting  him  is  related  by  al- 
Mubarrad  in  his  Kdmil :  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Aiyash  said :  *  I  was  suffering  from  an 
'*  anxious  desire  {of  meeting  one  whom  I  loi^ed),  when  I  called  to  mind  the 
^*  verse  of  Zu  'r-Rumma's  : 

'  Perhaps  a  flow  of  tears  will  give  me  ease  from  pain ;  perhaps  it  may  cure  a  heart 
'whose  sole  companion  is  sad  thoughts.' 

'  *'  On  this  I  withdrew  to  a  private  place  and  wept,  by  which  means  my  suiFer- 
^*  ings  were  calmed.'  "  A  number  of  other  anecdotes  are  related  concerning 
him.  Some  say  that  Abu  Bakr  was  his  real  name  and  not  a  surname,  but 
others  mention  that  he  was  called  Shoba.  The  following  relation  has  been 
handed  down  in  his  own  words:  *'When  a  misfortune  befel  me  in  my  youth,  1 
'^  bore  it  with  firmness  and  kept  from  weeping  by  strength  of  endurance  (1 );  this 
^^  however  was  hurtful  to  me,  and  I  suffered  much  from  it ;  but  one  day,  being 
"'  at  al-Konasa  (2),  I  saw  an  Arab  of  the  Desert  mounted  on  a  camel,  who  stop- 
^^  ped  and  recited  these  lines : 

*'  My  two  friends  (3)  I  [rein  over  your  camels  and)  turn  their  breasts  towards  Huzwa, 
<'  that  spot  so  long  abandoned.  There  we  shall  weep  over  the  abodes  (of  our  friends, 
'*  nou)  in  ruins)  1  Perhaps  a  flow  of  tears  may  give  me  ease  firom  pain ;  perhaps  it 
'*  may  cure  a  heart  whose  sole  companion  is  sad  thoughts. 

^^  I  asked  who  he  was,  and  they  told  me  he  was  Zu  'r-Rumma.     Some  time  985 

"  after,  misfortunes  fell  upon  me,  and  having  wept,  I  obtained  relief.     On  this 

**  I  said:  *That  scoundrel  of  a  wild  Arab!  how  knowing  he  was.'  "     Eighteen 

days  after  the  death  of  ar-Rashid,  Ibn  Aiyash  died  at  Kufa,  A.  H.  193  (April, 

A.  D.  809),  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years.     Ar-Rashid  died  at  Tus  on  the 

eve  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  the  latter  Jumada  of  that  year  (23rd  March,  A.  D. 

809).— It  is  also  said  that  Ibn  Aiyash  was  ^mawla  to  the  tribe  of  Kahil  Ibn 

Asad  Ibn  Khuzaima. 
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(1)  Here  the  author  relates,  perhaps  through  inadvertence,  another  renion  of  the  same  anecdote. 

(2)  Al-Kon&sa,  a  village  near  Kftfa.— (K&mills.    Mar&sid.) 

(3)  See  page  115,  note  (1). 


SABUR  IBN  ARDASHIR  THE  VIZIR, 

Abu  Nasr  Sabur  Ibn  Ardashir,  vizir  to  the  Dailemite  sultan  Baha  ad-Dawlat 
Abu  Nasr  son  of  Adad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  was  illustrious  as  a  powerful 
chief  and  eminent  as  a  vizir,  equally  remarkable  for  his  abilities  and  for  his 
learning.  His  palace  was  the  constant  resort  of  the  poets  of  the  day.  Ath- 
Thalibi  mentions  him  in  the  Yatimay  and  devotes  a  special  chapter  of  that 
work  to  the  poets  who  celebrated  his  praise.  Among  the  number  was  Abu  'I- 
Faraj  al-Babbagha,  who  composed  these  lines  in  his  honour  : 

I  blamed  Fortune  for  withholding  the  accomplishment  of  my  desires,  and  she  an- 
swered :  ''Your  reproaches  are  unreasonable ;  that  which  you  ask  cannot  be  granted/' 
I  replied:  ''  It  depends  on  you  that  my  hopes  of  riches  be  not  frustrated." — '*  You 
''  are  inistaken,"  said  she,  *'it  depends  upon  SdbAr.  Apply  to  the  vizir  AbA  Nasr 
''  and  make  an  exorbitant  demand;  the  extravagance  of  your  suit  will  be  easily  par- 
''  doned."  I  followed  the  advice  which  Fortune  gave  me ;  and  good  advice,  even  from 
an  enemy,  deserves  thanks. 

Another  of  those  poets,  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Harun,  addressed  him  in  a 
poem  containing  this  passage  : 

O  thou  who  ensurest  the  repose  of  the  empire  in  those  days  of  trouble  I  thou  who 
art  firm  in  heart  when  fate  itself  trembles  1  Why  does  the  world  treat  me  so  cruelly? 
I  cannot  obtain  therein  a  place  of  abode,  and  I  (toander  ^rom  one  country  to  another) 
like  a  novel  thought  when  it  passes  into  a  proverb.  Were  fortune  just,  were  she  in- 
dulgent, I  should  have  possessed,  under  thy  protection,  horses  and  servants.  For 
how  admirable  are  the  words  which  I  have  scattered  abroad  1  those  precious  pearls  1 
—did  maidens  possess  them,  they  would  not  consent  to  remain  without  necklaces; — 
and  those  brilliant  thoughts  l^iid  maidens  read  them,  their  eyes  would  require  no 
kohl  to  increase  their  brightness  (1). 

The  vizir  having  been  deposed  and  afterwards  reinstated,  Abu  Ishak  as-Sabi 
wrote  to  him  these  lines  : 

Wedded  to  the  vizirat,  yon  divorced  her  (2)  from  you  when  she  was  in  fault  and 
acted  wrong.    It  was  then  necessary  that  she  should  belong  to  another  before  she 
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conid  legally  retnrii  to  you  (3).    She  is  now  yours  again,  and  she  made  an  oath  that 
no  bridegroom,  excepting  you,  should  pass  a  night  with  her  and  live. 

He  founded  at  Baghdad  a  house  of  learning  (or  college),  and  the  poet  Abu 
M-Ala  al-Maarri  alludes  to  it  in  this  passage  from  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
kasidas : 

And  in  the  house  of  S&bAr,  a  sprightly  songstress  enlivened  our  evenings  with  a 
voice  melodious  as  the  dove's. 

Sabiir  died  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  416  (A.  D.  1025-6);  he  was  born  at  Shiraz  on  284 
the  eve  of  Saturday,  the  15th  of  Zu  '1-Kaada^  A.  H.  336  (May,  A.  D.  948). 
His  sovereign  Baha  ad-din  died  at  Arrajan  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada, 
A.H.  403  (November-December,  A.D.  1012),  aged  forty-two  years,  nine  months 
and  twenty  days. — Sdbur  is  an  Arabic  alteration  of  the  Persian  words  shall 
pury  the  king's  son.  Here,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  the  noun 
governed  in  the  genitive  is  placed  before  the  governing  noun  {which  is  not  the 
case  in  Arabic).  The  first  who  bore  this  name  was  Sapur  Ibn  Ardashir  Ibn 
Babek  Ibn  Sasan,  one  of  the  kings  of  Persia. — Ad-Darakutni  says  that  we  must 
pronounce  Ardashir;  a  second  author  states  that  this  word  means  in  Persian 
flour,  milkj  but  another  s^ysjlour^  sweet.  Ard  signifies  flour,  shir  milk,  and 
shirin  sweet. — Some  pronounce  this  name  Azdashtr  (4). 


(1)  Such  is  the  real  meaning  of  a  verse  containing  a  series  of  quibbles  impossible  to  be  translated.  In  the 
Arabic  tcit  we  find  the  word  ^yyA  with  the  sense  of  eyes,  of  excellent  thingt^  and  of  estenee  or  eonstitttent 
substance;  in  the  two  last  cases  it  is  opposed  to  the  word  ^'a«  which  means  reality  and  thoughts. 

(2)  To  maintain  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor,  it  was  necessary,  in  making  the  translation,  to  consider 
visirat  as  of  the  feminine  gender. 

(3)  It  is  well  known  that  by  the  Hoslim  law,  a  man  cannot  take  back  his  wife,  when  he  has  repudiated  her 
by  an  absolute  divorce,  until  she  has  been  married  and  dirorced  by  another. 

^4)  In  Arabic  manuscripts,  this  name  is  generally  written  in  the  last  manner.  See  additions  and  corrections. 


SARI  AS^AKATI. 

Abu  '1-Hasan  Sari  Ibn  al-Mughallis  as-Sakati   (the  seller  of  cast  clothes), 
was  one  of  the  men  of  the  path  (1),  and  of  the  masters  of  the  truth  (2);  the 
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first  person  of  his  lime  by  his  devotion  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  doc-- 
trines  of  Sufism  (3).  He  was  maternal  uncle  to  Abu  'UKasiro  al-Junaid  and  his 
master  {in  Sufisni);  his  own  master  was  Maruf  al-Karkhi.  It  is  said  that  as- 
Sakati  was  one  day  in  his  shop,  when  Maruf  came  to  him  with  an  orphan  boy 
and  said:  "Clothe  this  orphan." — *' I  clothed  the  boy,"  said  as-Sakali,  "and 
"  Maruf  was  rejoiced  thereat  and  said :  *May  God  render  the  world  hateful  to 
*'  thee  and  grant  thee  repose  from  all  thy  cares  !'— I  immediately  left  my  shop, 
'*  hating  nothing  so  much  as  the  world;  and  I  owe  my  present  s(ate  {of  qui- 
"  elude)  to  the  blessed  merits  of  Maruf."— The  following  anecdote  is  related  on 
good  authority :  Sari  said  that  for  thirty  years  he  never  ceased  imploring  divine 
pardon  for  having  once  exclaimed  :  Praise  be  to  God  I  and  on  being  asked  the 
reason,  he  said :  ''  A  fire  broke  out  in  Baghdad,  and  a  person  came  up  to  me  and 
"  told  me  that  my  shop  had  escaped,  on  which  I  uttered  those  words;  and  even 
'^  to  this  moment  I  repent  of  having  said  so,  because  it  showed  that  I  wished 
**  better  to  myself  than  to  others." — Al-Junaid  relates  as  follows  :  *'  I  went  one 
"  day  to  see  my  uncle  as-Sakati  and  found  him  in  tears.  ^  What  causeth  thee 
**  to  weep?'  said  I. — *  Yesterday,'  replied  as-Sakati,  *  my  little  girl  came  and  said 
"  to  me :  Father !  the  night  is  warm  and  I  have  brought  a  pitcher  {of  water)  to 
"  hang  it  up  here  for  thee  (4). — A  heaviness  then  came  over  my  eyes  and  I  fell 
"  into  a  sleep,  during  which  I  saw  the  most  beauteous  maid  of  God's  creation 
*'  descend  from  heaven.  *  For  whom  art  thou  destined?'  said  I.  <For  him,' 
**  she  replied,  *  who  drinketh  not  of  water  cooled  in  a  pitcher.'  I  immediately 
**  took  the  pitcher  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground."  Al-Junaid  said  that  he  saw 
the  fragments  lying  about  and  that  as-Sakati  left  them  there  till  they  were  co- 
vered by  the  accumulation  of  dust.— Sari  as-Sakati  died  at  Baghdad,  A.  H. 
251 ;  or,  by  another  account,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  Ramadan,  after  day- 
break, A.  H.  256  (August,  A.  D.  870);  but  some  place  his  death  in  the  year 
257. — He  was  interred  in  the  Shunizi  cemetery.  The.  Khatib  says  in  his  his- 
tory of  Baghdad :  ^'  The  Shunizi  burying-ground  is  situated  behind  the  place 
^^  called  at-Tutha  and  near  the  canal  made  by  Isa  Ibn  Ali  the  Hashimite,  and 
'^  called  after  him  the  river  Isa.  I  heard  one  of  my  masters  say  that  the  Ko- 
''  raish  grave-yard  {at  Baghdad)  was  known  in  old  times  by  the  name  of  the 
**  lesser  Shunizi,  and  that  the  cemetery  at  the  back  of  at-Tutha  bore  that  of 
*^  the  greater  Shunizi.     They  were  so  called  after  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
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^^  was  buried  in  each."      The  tomb  of  Sari  as-Sakali  is  a  conspicuous  and  28cS 
well-known  object;  close  beside  it  is  that  of  al-Junaid. — As-Sakati  used  fre- 
quently to  recite  these  lines : 

When  I  complained  of  the  pains  of  love,  my  mistress  said  :  ''Thou  teilest  me  a 
''  falsehood;  why  do  I  see  thy  bones  clothed  with  flesh?  There  can  be  no  love  (in  a 
'*  man)  unless  his  skin  cleave  to  his  entrails,  and  his  mind  be  so  greatly  troubled,  that 
'*  he  answers  not  when  called." 


vl)  See  page  259,  note  (3). 
(2j  See  page  340,  note  (3). 

(3)  Literally:  '* With  the  sciences  of  the  profession  of  the  divine  unity."  Every  necessary  information  on 
this  abstruse  subject  will  be  found  in  M.  de  Sacy's  analysis  of  JArnVs  Lives  of  the  Sftfis;  NoHcsm  et  Extrailt, 
torn.  XII.  page  345. 

(4)  Water  placed  in  a  porous  earthen  jar  cools  by  evaporation. 


AS-SARI  AR-RAFA. 


Abu  '1-Hasan  as-Sari  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  as-Sari  al-Kindi  al-Mausili  (member  of 
the  tribe  of  Kinda  and  natwe  of  Mosul) ,  sumamed  ar-Rafla  {the  darner),  was 
a  poet  of  celebrity.  In  bis  youth,  he  wrought  as  a  lace-maker  at  a  shop  in 
Baghdad,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  composed  poetry  and  cultivated  belles-let- 
tres with  assiduity.  By  his  perseverance  he  succeeded  in  attaining  great  pro- 
ficiency as  a  poet,  and  having  visited  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Hamdan  at  Aleppo, 
he  made  poems  in  his  honour  and  remained  there  for  some  time.  After  the 
death  of  that  prince,  he  proceeded  to  Baghdad  and  celebrated  the  praises  of  al- 
Wazir  aUMuhallabi  and  other  persons  of  eminence,  by  whom  his  poetic  talents 
were  highly  appreciated  and  generously  rewarded.  The  enmity  which  he  bore 
towards  the  two  Khalidites,  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  and  Abu  Othman  Said 
was  so  great  that  he  accused  them  of  stealing  his  verses  and  those  of  others; 
he  even  went  so  far  that,  in  transcribing  the  diwdn  of  Koshajim,  the  cele- 
brated poet  (1 ),  who  was  then  considered  in  those  countries  as  the  pink  of  ex- 
cellence in  literature,  and  whose  compositions  as-Sari  took  as  models  for  his 
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own 9  he  inserted^  in  the  copies  which  he  wrote  out^  the  best  of  the  poems  made 
by  himself  and  by  the  Khalidites :  in  this,  his  object  was  not  only  to  augment 
the  size  of  the  book  so  as  to  get  a  higher  price  for  it,  but  also  to  give  value  to 
his  own  poetry  and  to  cast  discredit  on  the  Khalidites,  by  making  it  appear 
that  what  he  had  said  of  their  plagiarisms  was  true.  To  this  circumstance 
must  be  attributed  the  interpolated  pieces  in  Koshajim's  diwdn^  and  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  original  copies.  As-Sari  was  by  nature  a  poet ;  his  style  is 
sweet,  his  thoughts  are  elegant^  and  he  is  particularly  copious  in  the  variety  of 
his  comparisons  and  descriptions.  But  he  had  neither  a  pleasing  countenance 
nor  a  graceful  figure;  he  did  not  possess  even  a  tolerable  skill  in  any  other  sci- 
ence but  poetry.  Previously  to  his  death,  his  poetical  compositions  filled  nearly 
three  hundred  leaves,  but  since  that,  the  collection  has  increased,  and  a  philo- 
loger  of  later  times  has  arranged  it  in  alphabetical  order.  As-Sari  mentions  his 
[former)  profession  in  a  piece  of  verse,  from  which  we  extract  these  lines: 

By  means  of  my  needle  I  formerly  preserved  my  self-respect,  and  avoided  the  pros- 
tituting of  my  poetic  talent.  It  furnished  me  with  sustenance,  so  slight  indeed,  that 
it  seemed  to  come  to  me  through  the  needle's  eye. 

The  following  verlses,  taken  from  one  of  his  kasfdas,  are  among  the  best 
specimens  of  his  talent  for  eulogy : 

When  he  pours  forth  his  liberality,  his  looks  are  mild  and  his  face  beams  with  plea- 
sure, but  in  the  shock  of  adverse  hosts,  they  become  stern .  When  he  halts,  his  dwell- 
ing is  spacious  [for  his  guests  are  many)^  but  when  he  marches  to  battle  with  his  squa- 
drons, he  makes  the  plain  [too)  narrow  for  the  enemy  (2) . 

Ath-Thalibi,  in  the  Muntakhilj  cites  these  verses  as  by  as-Sari  : 

Thou  hast  conferred  on  me  such  a  favour,  that  thy  beneficence  makes  the  darkness 
seem  to  me  as  light ;  to  me  who  before  found  the  brightness  of  day  obscure  [and  cheer- 
less).    Now  I  am  the  envy  of  my  friends ;  and  before,  I  was  the  pity  of  my  enemies. 

One  of  his  finest  passages  on  the  beauty  of  his  mistress  is  the  following : 

286  I  should  lay  down  my  life  for  her  who  costs  me  my  life  and  yet  refuses  me  a  simple 

salutation !    The  death  which  awaits  me  lies  in  ambush  in  those  eyes  1  it  is  thus  that 
death  lies  hid  in  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword. 

As-Sari's  collected  poetry  is  all  very  good;  he  composed  also  the  works  enti- 
tled :   al^Muhibb  wa  'l-Mahbub  (the  toiler  and  the  beloi^ed),  ah-Mashmiim  wa 
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'IrMashrub  (perfumes  and  liquors)^  and  the  Kitdb  ad-Dira  (3).  He  died  at 
Baghdad  between  the  years  360  and  370,  according  to  the  Khatih  in  his  History 
of  that  city;  and  others  state  that  the  year  of  his  death  was  A.  H.  362  (A.  D. 
972-3),  or  A.  H.  364.  Ibn  al-Athir  says  in  his  Annals  that  he  died  A.  H.  366 
(A.  D.  976-7). 


(1)  See  note  (4),  page  301. 

(2)  That  18,  he  reduces  his  enemies  to  the  last  extremity.    This  rerse  reproduces  the  idea  vhich  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Kwa,n^  surat  9,  verse  119. 

(3)  The  word  DIra  liy^  Is  so  uncertain  in  its  signification  that  it  is  impossible,  without  haying  examined 
the  work  itself,  to  explain  its  title.    Hajji  Khalifk  does  not  mention  it  in  his  Bibliographical  Dictionary. 


HAIS-BAIS  AS-SAIFI. 


Abu  '1-Fawaris  Saad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  as-SaiG,  a  celebrated  poet 
and  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim,  bore  the  surname  of  Shihab  ad-din 
{^flambeau  of  religion)^  and  was  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Hais- 
Bais.  He  was  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  having  studied  jurisprudence  at 
Rai  under  the  kadi  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Kartm  al-Wazzan  and  maintained 
{the  usual)  discussions  on  points  of  controversy.  He  yielded,  however,  to  his 
passion  for  literature  and  composed  verses  of  which  the  merit  was  enhanced  by 
a  dignified  style;  he  drew  up  also  some  epistles  remarkable  for  their  precision 
and  elegance  of  expression.  The  hdfiz  Abu  Saad  as-Samani  mentions  him  with 
high  commendation  in  the  Kitdb  az-Zail  and  gives  some  of  the  pieces  {or  sen^ 
tences)  which  he,  Hais-Bais,  had  learned  by  oral  transmission ;  the  same  hdfiz 
had  read  the  collected  poetical  works  and  the  epistles  of  Hais-Bais  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  author.  By  his  learning  and  talent  Abu  '1-Fawaris  contributed 
to  the  instruction  of  many,  and  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  poetry  and  the 
various  dialects  of  the  desert  Arabs,  he  held  the  first  place  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries; but  it  is  said  that  he  was  full  of  arrogance  and  presumption.  He  never 
addressed  any  person  but  in  the  purest  Arabic  (1):  having  once  obtained  an 
order  for  a  sum  of  money  payable  in  the  city  of  Hilla,  he  proceeded  thither  to 
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receive  the  amount  of  the  bill,  which  was  drawn  on  the  farmer  of  the  revenues 
in  that  district.  On  his  arrival  he  sent  his  boy  to  this  person,  who  not  only 
refused  listening  to  his  claim,  but  called  his  master  a  scoundrel.  On  this  Hais- 
Bais  went  to  the  governor  of  the  town,  Dia  ad-din  Muhalhil  Ibn  Abi  '1-Askar 
al-Jawaniy  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  his,  and  the  latter  sent  one  of  the 
ushers  of  his  court  with  Hais-Bais  to  enforce  payment.  Abu  'l-Fawaris  was 
not  satisfied,  however,  with  what  his  friend  the  governor  had  done  for  him,  and 
he  reproached  him  with  his  conduct  in  the  following  letter:  ^^I  did  not  ima- 
^^  gine  that  an  acquaintance  and  a  friendship  of  so  many  years  could  have  left 
*'  on  the  heart  that  (slight)  degree  of  impression  which  I  have  here  discovered ; 
**  nay,  I  even  thought  that,  were  the  mightiest  army  to  bear  a  hostile  design 
**  against  me,  warriors  in  armour,  thick-necked  lions  of  the  family  of  Abu  '1- 
^^  Askar,  had  risen  to  my  assistance;  how  then  should  it  not  be  with  an  agent 
'  *  who  levies  taxes  on  poor  market-people  ?  with  one  who  farms  the  revenues  of 
''  that  miserable  place  Hilla  and  of  its  petty  circumscription  (2)?  Yet  the  only 
**  answer  which  I  received  to  my  complaint  was  this  :  he  sent,  forsooth,  ahire- 
*^  ling  to  reprimand  him  and  exact  from  him  a  payment  which  he  was  bound 
**  to  make  ! — So  shall  it  not  be,  by  Allah! 

''  The  lions,  the  lions  of  the  forest  think  not  of  spoil  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  of  him 
''  whose  spoils  they  are  to  win. 

**  And  I  swear  by  Allah,  and  by  his  Prophet,  and  by  the  Prophet's  household ! 
^*  that  if  thou  givest  me  not  such  a  token  of  respect  as  shall  be  a  subject  of  con- 
*^  versation  for  the  females  of  Hilla  at  their  weddings  and  assemblies,  thy  friend 
^' shall  not  remain  in  this,  thy  Hilla,  should  he  be  even  obliged  to  pass  the 
'*  night  on  the  causeway  or  on  the  bridges.  Suppose  that  I  did  lose  my  mo- 
*'  ney  (3);  must  1  then  lose  my  honest  pride  !  0  what  an  insult !  what  an  in- 
**  suit!  Adieu!"  He  always  wore  the  Bedwin  dress  with  a  sword  suspended 
from  his  shoulder;  this  circumstance  induced  Abu  '1-Kasim  {Hibai  Allah) 
Ibn  al-Fadl,  whose  life  shall  be  given  later,  to  compose  on  him  the  lines  which 
follow;  we  must  however  observe  that  Imad  ad-din,  in  his  Kharida^  attributes 
them  to  the  rais  (4)  Ali  Ibn  al-Aarabi,  who  died,  according  to  him,  in  the  year 
547  (A.  D.  1152-3): 
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Affect  as  yoo  may  the  manners  of  the  desert  Arabs  and  wear  [like  tkem)  a  bigh-peaked 
cap,  there  is  not  in  you  a  single  hair  of  the  tribe  of  Tamlm.    Eat  the  lizard  which 
burrows  in  the  sands,  cut  up  the  dried  fcuit  of  the  colocynth  (5),  and  drink  as  you 
please  of  the  urine  of  the  ostrich, — ^yours  is  not  the  face  of  one  accustomed  to  gire*  bps^  ^87 
pitality,  and  ready  to  protect  his  honour  from  insult.       ' 

When  these  verses  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Abu  'l-Fawaris,  he  composed 
the  following  in  reply : 

Strive  not  to  abase  exalted  worth,  when  you  yourself  are  pointed  at  with  respectfal 
admiration.  The  noble  and  generous  man  injures  his  character  by  hostility  towards 
one  who  is  equally  noble  and  generous.  Wine  (though  it  posseises  good  gualiti€$) 
was  declared  impure,  and  forbidden  because  it  attacked  the  reason. 

Al-Bujairiy  the  khatib,  or  public  preacher  at  the  town  of  al-Huwaira,  ad- 
dressed him  in  these  lines: 

It  is  true,  Hais  Bais  1  that  we  are  not  of  the  true  Arabic  race,  yet  you  belied  the 
family  of  Bujair  as  you  have  already  belied  the  tribe  of  Tamtm  (6) . 

The  following  relation  was  made  by  the  shaikh  Nasr  Allah  Ibn  Mujalli^  in- 
spector of  the  arsenal  (7)  [at  Baghdad)^  a  man  of  unimpeached  veracity  and  a 
strict  sunnite :  'M  saw  in  a  dream  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib^  and  I  said  to  him  :^Com- 
^^  mandqr  of  the  faithful !  you  (and  Muhammad)  took  Mekka  and  proclaimed 
**'  that  whoever  entered  the  house  of  Abu  Sofyan  should  be  in  safety,  yet  you 
"  know  what  happened  to  your  son  al-Husain  (8)  on  the  (fatal)  day  of  ^U 
"  TafF  (9).'  To  this  he  replied :  *  Did  you  hear  Ibn  as-Saifi's  verses  on  this  sub- 
"  ject?'— 'No,'  said  I.—  *  Go  then,'  he  rejoined,  *and  hear  them  from  him!' 
'^  — On  awaking,  I  hastened  to  the  house  of  Hais^Baisj  and  having- called  him 
''  out,  I  told  him  my  dream,  on  which  he  sobbed  aloud  and  began  to  shed 
**  tears:  'By  Allah!'  he  exclaimed,  *I  never  communicated  these  verses  by  word 
**  or  writing  to  any  human  being,  and  it  was  only  (his  very  night  that  I  com- 
''  posed  them !'     He  then  recited  them  to  me,  and  they  were  as  follows: 

*  When  we  ruled,  mercy  was  our  very  nature ;  but  when  you  came  to  power,  the 
*  plains  flowed  with  blood.  You  declared  it  lawful  to  massacre  your  prisoners;  but 
'  we  were  always  humane  and  pardoned  ours.  Therein  lies  the  difierence  between 
'  us ;  but  each  vase  can  exude  only  the  liqupr  it  contains.' 

Abu  '1-Fawaris  having  one  day  remarked  a  great  commotion  among  the  peo- 
ple, he  asked  what  had  brought  them  into  such  confusion  (or  hais-^bais,  as  he 
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called  it),  and  [as  this  expression  was  considered  most  singular)  it  continued 
ever  after  to  be  given  him  as  a  nickname.  These  two  words  (when  thus  unked) 
signify  trouble  or  calamity:  it  is  thus  that  the.  Arabs  of  the  Desert  say,  in 
speaking  of  persons  under  misfortune,  that  they  have  fallen  into  hais-bais. 
He  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  evte  of  Wednesdays  the  6th  of  Shaban^  A.Ii..574 
(January,  A.  D.  11 79),  and  was  buried  the  next  morning  in  the  cemietery  of  ibe 
Koraish,  situated  on  the  west  side  [of  the  Tigris).  When  asked  concerning  his 
age,  he  would  reply  that  he  was  living  in  the  world  at  random;  the  fact  being, 
that  he  did  not  know  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  used  to  assert  that  he  descended 
from  Aktham  Ibn  Saifi  at-Tamimi^  the  philosopher  of  the  Arabs. (10).  He  left 
no  posterity; — M^Huwaira  is  a  village  in  the  province  of  Khiizestiiii,  twelve 
miles  distant  from  al-Ahwaz. 


(1)  Literally :  In  the  Arabic  language;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  dialect  of  the  desert  Arabs. 

(2)  This  passage  is  incorreotly  giyen  in  all  the  copies.    The  true  reading  exists  in  the  autograph  alooe;  it 

is  as  follows :  jJula^  aLJa  /^>^j  ^.^  J^^   s^Jtir^ 
(3;  The  expression  ^^1  j^  signifies  literally:  rubra  deliekarum,  Which,  in  Arabic,  is  equivalent  to 

delicics  rubra  or  delieia  aurew, 

(4)  The  word  rats  {chief)  was  the  title  usually  given  to  persons  holding  a  high  raniL  in  the  civil  service.— 
Sne  page  444,  note  (2). 

(5)  The  colocynth  was^  math  used  it  a  medicuMlby  the  Arabsof ,  the  ^e8ert»  but  the  poet  bere^ppet«nds 
that  they  made  it  into  soup. 

(6)  The  author  should  have  given  a  word  of  explanation  relative  to  these  verses  of  al-Bujairi,  and  stated 
the  reason  whidh  Induced  him  to  compose  them;  their  drift  would  th^n  be  understood. '  It  is  necessary  to 

observe  that  the  auiogreph  writes  ^^Li^\  (a/^Bitfoiri)  aodJXErf  (Bt^dir). 

(7)  Literally:  Inspector  of  the manul^etory  at  the  magazine. 

(8)  Literally:  And  was  consummated  on  your  son  al-Husain  what  was  consummated.— He  alluded  to  his 
murder,  but  did  not  choose  to  pronounce  the  word,  lest  he  should  hurt  still  more  the  parental  feelings  of  All. 

(9)  ^'AT'-TtArF,  a  region  in  the*  open  country  near  KAfa;  it  was  there  that  al-Husalv  was  slain."— 
(MardHd.) 

(10)  Aktham  Ibn  Saifi,  the  philosopher  or  the  judge  of  the  Arabs,  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of 
the  tribe  of  Tamlm .  When  Muhammad  announced  his  4octrines»  Aktham  reconmeaded  hi*  poo|^» to  adopt 
them,  but  he  did  not  set  them  the  eaample.  He  died  al  one  of  the  statidns  of  hi9  tnbfrkrihtt  desert,  towards 
A.  H.  44w^8ee  Rasmussen's  Hiiforfo  AnteUlamktOy  p.  Ii6. 
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ABU  'L-MAALI  'L-HAZIW. 


Abij  ^1-Maali  Saad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibti  All  Ibn  alKasim  abAnsari  al  Khai- 
raji  (descended  from  ilw  jinsdrs  of  tim  tribe  of  Khazraj)  ai-VVarrak  al-Haziri 
{the  book-coppst  of  aUHazira\  and  generally  kaown  by  the  appellation  of  28a 
Daildl  ai-Kniub  {the  book'broker),  was  a  man  possessed  of  considerable  in- 
formauon  and  a  good  talent  for  poeti^-  He  compiJed  a  nunnl>erof  works  in 
which  he  displayed  no  inferior  abilities^  particularly  his  Zlnat  ad-Dalir^  etc. 
{ornament  of  the  age^  ^^^f^g^  of  contemporaries ^  and  ciiaUon  of  the  beauties 
contained  in  modern  poetry).  In  this  work,  which  he  designed  as  a  continu- 
ation to  Abu  1-Hasan  al-Bakhar^i's  Dumjai  al~Kasr^  he  mentions  a  great 
number  of  his  con  tern  poraiie^  and  predecessors,  with  a  sketch  of  tbeir  lives  and 
some  extracts  from  tbeir  poetry.  The  kdtib  Imad  ad-dio  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Kharida  and  gives  numerous  pieces  of  verse  which  he  had  learned  from  him  ; 
some  of  these  were  by  Abu  1-MaaIi  himself  and  the  rest  by  other  persons^ 
for  he  was  particularly  diligent  in  collecting  the  [X)etry  of  others  and  inquiring 
into  their  history.  His  Lumah  al~Midah  {fash  if  anecdote,  or  rather//a*^/ie.v 
of  anecdotes)  is  a  proof  of  his  exlensii^e  acquirements  (1).     The  foUowing  verses 

are  by  Abu  1-Maal!(2}; 

>0  •     -     •    - 

Ssepc  evenit  ul  juvenis,  in  cujus  genfl  rosa  fuit  el  in  cujna  ore  vinum,  baud  mihi  mitem 
se  prapberet  donee  super  ayroram  faciei  ejus  irrepuissent  tenebrse.  PuUi  equini  ad  in&tar 
refractarius  fuit  danec  eum  compescuissel  frenum. 

By  the  same : 

Tcncbrsc  laniiginis  circumdcderuDt  genas  ejus  et  amore  ejus  captus  suspiria  dtiKi, 

dicens;  Aqua  vita^  in  ore  ejus  dulci  sifa  est^  sinite  me  in  tonebras  ingredi. 

This  idea  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  which  Ibn  Rashik  has  expressed  in 
the  following  piece  ; 

Saepe  juvcnis  fuscn%  aureo  colore,  ex  aculis  siccis  imbres  eticiens  {crudelUate  sua), 
frenum  lanuginis  sustinere  nesciens,  sicul  ptillus  eqainus  habenam  adhuc  insnetam  re- 
pellens,  opinatus  est  lajiuginem  illam  e  corpore  meo  ^griludinem  eipellere  posse,  el 
caput  avortil  ine  videos,  pra?  molestia  et  pudore,  Sed  nescivjt  illam  {lanuginem)  viri* 
darium  esse  in  corde  meo  cupidinem  gerniinare  facienB.  Videsne  genam  ejus  nil  aliud 
esse  quani  batteum  cni  ensis  appensus  est? 
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In  the  life  of  Ibn  Abd  Rabbih,  the  author  of  the  Ikd^  we  have  given  a  passage 
which  contains  an  idea  similar  to  that  expressed  in  this  last  verse  {see  page  92). 
—The  following  lines  are  by  al-Haziri : 

Pons  lanuginis  exteusus  super  aquam  juventutis  qusB  genas  suas  permeaty  mihi  viam 
prttbuit  ad  obliviscendom  amorem,  cam  jam  essem  vinctus  et  capttvus. 

By  the  same  : 

I  complaiBed  of  the  pains  1  suffered  for  the  love  of  one  whose  absence  tortured  my 
heart;— (patfM  like)  a  glowing  fire  not  to  be  extinguished!  ''My  absence/'  replied 
she, ''  can  best  give  you  respite  from  your  sufferings ;  did  the  sun  not  retire,  his  light 
*'  would  burn  [the world).'' 

The  compositions  of  this  poet  abound  with  graceful  thoughts  expressed  with 
great  elegance.  He  died  at  Baghdad  on  Monday  the  25th  (some  say  the  1 5th)  of 
Safar,  A.  H.  568  (October^  A.  D.  1172),  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  the 
289  Gate  of  Harb. — Haziri  means  belonging  to  Hazira^  a  place  higher  up  (the  rw^r) 
than  Baghdad;  It  has  produced  many  learned  men,  who  all  bore  this  surname, 
and  it  gives  its  name  to  the  Hazira  cloth. 


(1)  According  to  Hajji  Khalifa,  this  work  is  a  collectioq  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 

(2)  The  pieces  which  Ibn  Khalliklin  has  here  inserted  would  not  have  been  reproduced  in  this  translation, 
did  they  not  serve  to  prove  either  the  eitreme  corruption  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  or  the  singular  infla- 
enee  which  the  platonic  fancies  of  the  Sufis  exerted  over  the  poetry  of  the  period. 


SAID  IBN  JUBAIR. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  (some  say  Abu  Muhammad)  Said  Ibn  Jubair  Ibn  Hisham, 
surnamed  al-Asadi,  was  a  black  and  a  client  by  enfranchisement  to  the  tribe  of 
Waliba  Ibn  al-Harith,  a  branch  of  that  of  Asad  Ibn  Khuzaima.  This  eminent 
Tdht  was  a  native  of  Kufa;  he  acquired  his  learning  under  the  tuition  of  Ibn 
Abb&s  and  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  (1),  the  former  of  whom  told  him  one  day  to 
teach  the  Traditions.  *^  I  teach  the  Traditions  ?"  exclaimed  Said,  '*and  you 
**  here!"— ^*' Is  it  not  a  favour  which  God  grants  you,''  replied  Ibn  AbbSis,  *^in 
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^'  procuring  you  the  opportunity  of  teaching  them  in  my  presence?    For  if 
**  you  do  it  right,  it  is  well;  and  if  you  make  mistakes,  I  correct  you."     When 
Ibn  Abbas  lost  his  sights  Said  was  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  muftis y  an  honour 
¥^hlch  he  had  always  refused  to  accept,  and  which  now  gave  him  great  dissa- 
tisfaction.    He  learned  the  reading  of  the  Koran  from  Ibn  Abbas,  not  directly 
{from  himself  J  but  from  one  of  his  disciples)  (2) ;  he  received  from  him  also 
the  explanation  of  the  Koran  and  most  of  the  Traditions  which  he  transmitted 
to  oAers.     His  own  authority  was  cited  for  the  reading  of  (he  Koran  by  al- 
Minbal  Ibn  Amr  (3)  and  Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala,  who  had  learned  it  from  him, 
but  indirectly.     Wafa  Ibn  Aiyas  relates  that  Said  once  asked  him,  during  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  to  hold  the  Koran  for  him  till  he  read  it,  and  that  he  did 
not  rise  from  his  place  till  he  had  read  it  through :  Said  himself  mentioned  .that 
he  once  recited  the  whole  of  it  in  one  of  the  rakds  (4)  which  he  made  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Mekka.     It  is  related  by  Ismail  Ibn  Abd  al*Malik  (5)  that  Said  Ibn  Jubair 
once  acted  for  them  as  imam  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  and  that  one  night  he 
recited  the  Koran  according  to  the  finding  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Otba  Ibn  Masud  (6); 
another  night,  according  to  that  of  Zaid  Ibn  Thabit ;  following  thus,  each  suc- 
cessive night,  a  different  mode  of  reading.    A  person  having  once  asked  Said  to 
put  down  for  him  in  writing  the  explanation  of  the  Koran,  he  flew  into  a  passion 
and  exclaimed :  ^^  I  should  rather  be  palsied  in  one  half  of  my  body  than  do  so.'' 
It  was  said  by  Khasif  that  the  best  acquainted  among  the  Tdbis  with  (he  laws 
of  divorce  was  Said  Ibn  al-Musaiyab,— with  the  rites  of  the  Pilgrimage,  Ata  (7), 
—with  the  distinction  between  wh^t  iyas  lawful  and  what  was  forbidden,  Tawus, 
— and  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  Abu  '1-Hajjaj  Mujahidlbn  Jubair  (8), 
but  he  observed  that  Said  Ibn  Jubair  had  a  more  general  knowledge  than  them 
all  of  the  whole  of  these  sciences.     Said  began  the  world  as  a  secretary  (o  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  Otba  Ibn  Masud  ^and  then  served  Abu  Borda  Ibn  Abi  Musa  al~ 
Ashari  (9)  in  the  same  capacity.     Abu  Noaim  (1 0)  says,  in  his  History  of  Ispa- 
han: ^^  Said  came  to  this  city  and  sojourned  in  it  for  a  time,  after  which  he 
^'  went  to  Irak  and  took  uphis residence  in  the  village  of  Sunbolan  (11)."    It  is 
related  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Habib  that  when  Said, Ibn •  Jubair  was  at  Ispahan, 
they  asked  to  hear  from  him  .the  Traditions,  but  he  would  not  communicate  any 
to  them,  yet  when  he  returned  to  Kufa  he  (aught  them  publicly ;  on  this  some 
one  said  to  him :  '^  Abu  Muhammad !  you  would  not  teach  the  Traditions  when 
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^^  at  Ispahan,  and  faei*e <you«re  now,  ieaching  them  in  Kufk.!"  Said  xeplied  : 
**  Set  forth  yvur^/wres  where  jrowm^  best  knoiwi  (1 2)."  *Said  joined  Abd  ar- 
Rahman  Ibn  Miihammadlbn  al-^Ariiath  Ibn  Kais  in  his  revolt  against  Abd  al- 
Malik  Ibn  Marwan  (4  3).  When  Ibn  al-Ashath  lost  his  life  after  the  defeat  of  bis 
partisans  at  Dair  aWamajim  (1 4),  Said  fled  to  M ekka,  but  icas.arresled  by  Khalid 
Ibn  Abd  Allih  al-^Kasri  (1  §),  the  governor  of  that  city,  and  s^&t  to  ad-rHajjaj  Ibn 
Yasuf  with  Ismail  Ibn  Awsat  al-Bajali  (46).  A^Hajjaj,  on  seeing  hio^  said: 
*'  Wretch,  son  of  Wretched !  didst  thou  not  come  to>Kn£ai  when  a  vile  A«b  of 
**  the  desert  was  imam  lhere(1 7),  and  did  I  not  put  thee  in  his  place?*'-r-'*Yes."~ 
^'  And  did  I  not  appoint  thee  k&di?  and  when  the  people  of  KMa  nuirttiured  and 
^*  said  that  none  but  an  Arab  of  the  desert  was  fk  for  that  office^  did  I  not  replace 
'^  thee  by  Abii  Borda  Ibn  Abi  Musa,  ordering  him,  however^  not  to  decide  any 
'*  question  without  consulting  thee?" — **  Yes." — **Did  I  not  admit,  thee  to  my 
^^  evening  parties  as  a  companion,  though  the  company  were  all  Arab  chieftains?'* 
^*  —Yes." — ''The  first  time  I  sawthee^  did  I  not  give  thee  one  hundred  thotisaad 
'^dirhims  to  distribute  among  the  needy,  without' questioning  thee  afterwards 
**  about  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  employed  ?"—"  Yes*" — '*  What 
**  then  made  thee  revolt  against  me?"—- ^'  An  oath  which  bound  me  to  Ibn  al^ 
890  ^^  Ashalh."  Here  at-Hajjaj  grew  angry  and  said,*after  a  pause :  ^^And  before  that, 
^^  wert  thou  not  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  Commander  of  the  faithful,  Abd  al- 
^^  Malik?  By  Allah !  I  shall  put  thee  to  death ;  guard,  strike  off  his  head«"  This 
passed  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  95  (April-May,  A.  D.  71 4),  or  94,  at  Wasit, 
outside  of  which  place  Said  was  interred;  his  tomb  is  still  idsiled  by  fulgriins. 
He  was  forty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  execution.  Qtn  die  day  « 
which  he  was  arrested,  he  said  :  '^  An  informer  has  denounced  me  in  Good's  holy 
''  city,  hut  I  call  him  to  an  account  for  it  before  God  T'  The  person  whom  he 
meant  was  Khalid  al-Kasri  (48).  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  said:  '^Al^Ha|jaj  kiUed 
'^  Said  Ibn  Jubair,  yet  there  was  not  a  man  on  the  &oe  of  the  earth  .who  did  not 
^*  stand  in  need  of  (Scud  and)  and  bis  learning."  Al-Hajjaj  died  the  sane 
year,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  or,  by  another  account,  six  months  after  Said, 
and  during  that  interval,  God  did  not  put  it  in  his  power  to  sky  another  human 
being.  When  Said  was  decapitated,  a  great  quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  the 
trunk,  and  al-Hajjaj  called  in  physicians  to  consult  them  about  it,  and  to  know 
why  all  the  other  persons  whom  he  had  executed  before  that,  bled  very  little; 
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to  lihi*tJi«y  made  anvwer :  ***Wheii'  yon  pat  this  man  to  drath*,  his*  sonl'was  still 
''  in  his  body,  and  the  blood  follows  the  soul;  but  as  for  (he  others,  iheir  soul 
**  waa  gaoe  wUh  fright  before,  you  killed,  them,  and  therefore  their  blood  was 
^Miminished." — (The  khalif)  Abd  al-^Malik  Ibn  Marw^iii  having  dreamt  that 
he  made  water  four  times  in  the  mihrdb  (1 9)  of  the  mosque,  he  sent  for  Said  and 
having  spoken  to  him  about  it,  he  received  this  answer :  ''  Four  sons,  sprung 
'*  from  your  loins^  shall  govern  the  esiipire.."  This,  prediction  was  fulfilled  by 
the  accession  of  his  sons  al-Walid,  Sulaiman,  Yazid^  and  Hisham.— When 
al-Hasan  al-Basri  was  informed  that  Said  Ibn  Jubair  had  been  put  to  death  by 
al-Hajjaj,.he  exclaimed:  '^0  God!  h^  (^turned)  against  this^  reprobate  of  (the 
^^  tribe  of)  Thaktf !  Almighty  God  !  if  there  be  any  persons  on  earth,  from 
**  east  to  west,  who  were  accessory  to  his  death,  lay  them  prostrate  into  the 
^^  fires  of  hell !''  It  is  related  that  al-Hajjaj,  when  on  the  point  of  death,  would 
faint  away,  and  on'reoovering,  cry  out:  ^'Birt  whait  busineas'favs  Said  Ibn  Jubair 
"  with  me?"  The  report  was,  that  whenever  he  fell  asleep  during  his  last  ill- 
ness, he  saw  Said  come  up  and  seize  him  by  the  girdle,  saying :  ^'  Enemy  of  God, 
'^  arise  !  why  didst  thou  murder  me?"  On  which  he  would  awake  in  tervor  and 
exclaim :  ^'  What  business  has  Said  Ibn  Jubair  with  me?'  It  is  rdatied'  also  that 
a  person  saw  al-Hajjaj  in  a  dream,  after  his  death,  and  asked  him  what  God 
had  done  to  him.  ^^  He  puH  me  to  deAth,"  replied.  alnHajjaj»  ^^  once  for  each 
**  person  whom  I  put  to  death,  and  seventy  times  for  Said  Ibn  Jubair." — ^The 
shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  mentions  in  his  book,  entitled  aUMuhaddah^  that 
Said.  Ibn  Jubair  could  play  at  chess  with  his  back  turned,  to  the  chess-board,  a^id 
in  the  chapter  on  evidence,  he  cites  this  fact  under  the  head  of  chess-pkiying, 
(iV  being  questioned  whether  a  chess-player's  evidence  could  be  receii^ed  in  a 
court  of  law). 


fl)  Abft  Abd  ar-RahmlD  Abd  Allah,  son  of  Omar  Ibn  al-KhatUb,  was  one  of  tbe  motl  eminent  among 
the  Companion$  of  Muhammad  by  his  piety,  his  generosity,  his  contempt  of  the  world,  his  learning*  and  his 
virtues.  Though  entitled  by  birth  to  aspire  to  the  highest  places  in  the  empire,  he  never  hearkened  to  the  dic- 
tates of  ambition;  possessing  a  vast  influence  over  the  Moslims  by  his  rank,  his  instruction,  and  his  holy  life, 
he  neither  employed  nor  abused  it  in  favour  of  any  party,  and  during,  the  civil  wars  which  raged  among  the 
followers  of  Islamism,  he  remained  neuter,  solely  occupied  with  the  duties  of  religion.  For  a  period  of  sixty 
j^an,  persons,  oame.fron  aU  paiis  to  consult  him  and  learn  from  hiia  the  Traditions.  Hia  generosity  was 
equal  to  his  piety,  and  It  is  stated  that  he  would  frequently  distribute  thirty  thousand  dirhims  in  charity  on 
the  days  fa  irMch'he'gaYd  nodlenve.    IR^  slaves  weH*  knew  «he'etteM'  o#'h(s  kliidne89,*aifd  many  of  them^vi- 
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fected  ao  extreme  devotion  witb  the  well-grounded  hopes  of  obtaining  their  liberty.  When  h^$  friends  remon- 
strated with  him  on  this  subject,  telling  him  thathu  slaves  were  only  deceiving  him,  he  used  to  answer: 
"  I  let  myself  be  deceived  by  him  wl^o  essays  to  do  it  in  pretexting  God's  name."  He  died  at  MeUa,  A.  H. 
73  (A.D.  692-3),  aged  84  years.  Al-Bokh&ri  says :  *'The  most  authentic  Traditions  are  those  given  by  Malik, 
after  NAft,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Omar.r  {Tab.  alFokahd^  fol.  5.) 

(2)  In  the  style  of  the  Traditionists  and  Koran-resders,  the  word  L^j»  is  opposed  to  lolyM*. 

(3)  The  author  of  the  Tahakdt  al-Huhaddithin  gives  a  short  account  of  al-Minhlil  Ibn  Amr.  According 
to  his  statement,  al-MinhAi  was  a  client  by  enfranchisement  to  the  tribe  of  Asad  Ibn  Khuzaima  and  a  native 
of  KOfa.  He  then  mentions  the  names  of  the  doctors  under  whom  he  studied  and  those  of  his  pupils,  but  he 
does  not  give  the  date  of  his  death. 

(4)  For  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  I  follow  the  Edmiks. 

(5)  This  Ismatl  was  probably  a  son  of  Abd-al-Malik  Ibn  Marw&n,  the  6fth  Omaiyide  khalif. 

(6)  This  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Koran-reader  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Mastkd.  His  father,  Otba,  was  one 
of  the  Ausars.— (JatttA.) 

(7)  There  were  two  jcelebrated  T&bls  who  bore  this  name ;  the  most  eminent  was  AtA  Ibn  Abi  RabAh,  whose 
life  is  given  in  this  work.  The  other,  named  AtA  Ibn  TasAr,  is  noticed  in  the  life  of  his  brother  SnlaimAn; 
see  t)age  086  of  this  volume. 

(8)  The  celebrated  imAm  and  Tdbt  Aht  *l-H<gjAj  MujAhid  Ibn  Jubair  was  a  doctor  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity in  jurisprudence  and  the  explanation  of  the  Koran.  He  received  his  instruction  from  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Companions  of  Muhammad.  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  respected  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  held  his 
stirrup  when  he  was  getting  on  horseback  aod  arranged  bis  clothes.  He  died  A.  H.  101  (A.D.  719-20)  or  111. 
— (Jaft.  al'Fgkahd.) 

(9)  The  life  of  Abft  Borda  is  given  in  this  work. 

(10)  The  life  of  AbO  Noaim  has  been  already  given,  page  74. 

(11)  SuNBOLAN,  a  place  at  Ispahan. ^(JlfardWd.) 

(12)  Literally:  Spread  open  your  cloth  where  you  are  known.— Thu  is  evidently  a  proverbial  expression, 
but  I  do  not  find  it  in  al-MaidAni. 

(13)  See  Price's  Retrospect,  tom.  I.  p.  4S5;  Abft  '1-FedA,  year  77;  Al-Maktn.  p.6tt,  etc. 

(14)  Dair  al-Jamajim  lies  at  seven  parasangs  from  KOfa,  on  the  road  leading  to  Basra.  This  convent,  or 
dair,  received  its  name  from  the  wooden  cups,  or  drinking-vesseh  {Jamdjim)^  which  were  made  there.— 
{Mardtid.-) 

(15)  His  life  has  been  already  given,  page  484. 

(16)  This  Ismail  was  probably  sent  with  the  prisoner  to  guard  him. 

(17)  Al-HajjAj  alluded  to  Shabtb  Ibn  Taztd  ;  see  his  life  in  this  volume. 

(18)  See  the  account  of  KhAlid's  death,  page  486. 

(19)  See  page  37,  note  (3) . 


SAID  IBN  AL-MUSAIYAB. 


Abu  Muhammad  Said  Ibn  al-Musaiyab  Ibn  Hazn  Ibn  Abi  Wahb  Ibn  Amr 
Ibn  Aaiz  Ibn  Imran  Ibn  Makhzum,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish  and  a  native 
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of  Medina,  was  one  of  the  se^en  great  jurisconsults  of  that  city.   We  have  already 
given  the  lives  of  two;  that  of  Abu  Bakr  {page  263)  and  that  of  Kharija  {page 
481).     This  Said  was  the  chief  of  the  first  series  of  the  Tdbis,  and  united  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Traditions  and  of  jurisprudence,  the  fear  of  God,  profound 
piety,  and  contempt  for  worldly  goods.    He  received  instruction  from  the  lips  of 
Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakkas  (1)  and  Abu  Huraira  (2).     Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  (3)  once 
said  to  a  person  who  questioned  him  {on  a  point  of  religion):  ^^  Go  and  ask 
^'  that  man  about  it/*  meaning  Said,  ^*  and  then  come  and  relate  to  me  his  an- 
**  swer.''     The  other  obeyed  his  orders  and  Ibn  Omar  said :  *'Did  I  not  tell  thee 
''  that  he  was  one  of  the  learned?"     Another  time,  when  speakiug  of  him,  he 
observed  to  his  disciples  that  if  the  Prophet  were  to  see  Said,  he  would  feel  joy 
at  the  sight.     This  doctor  met  a  number  of  Muhammad's  companions  and 
learned  {Traditions)  from  them;  be  visited  also  the  Prophet's  widows  and  ga- 
thered from  them  information.     The  greater  part  of  the  authenticated  Tradi- 
tions given  on  his  authority  were  received  by  him  from  Abu  Huraira,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married.     Az-Zuhri  and  Mak'hul  being  asked  who  was  the  S91 
ablest  jurisconsult  they  had  ever  met,  they  replied  that  it  was  Said  Ibn  al-Mu- 
saiyab.     By  his  own  declaration,  he  performed  the  pilgrimage  forty  times,  and 
it  is  stated  that  he  said :  ^^  For  the  last  fifty  years  I  have  not  missed  the  first 
^^  Tahbir  (4)  nor  seen  the  back  of  a  man  during  the  public  prayer;''  such  was 
his  punctuality  in  arriving  sufficiently  early  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  congregation.     It  is  related  also  tliat  during  the  space  of  fifty  years  he 
said  the  morning  prayer  without  making  any  ablution  since  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  {when  he  said  the  last  prefer  of  the  day)  (5).     Said  was  born 
in  the  third  year  of  the  khalifat  of  Omar  (A.  H.  15-16,  A.  D.  636-7) ;  he  came 
to  manhood  during  the  khalifat  of  Othman,  and  died  at  Medina^  A.  H.  91  (A.D. 
709-10),  or,  by  other  accounts,  A.  H.  95,  or  one  of  the  intervening  years: 
some  even  say  that  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  105.     His  father's 
name  must  be  pronounced  Musaiyah  {as  being  the  passive  participle  of  the 
^erb  Saiyab),  but  it  is  related  that  Said  himself  pronounced  it  Musaiyib  {as  the 
active  participle),  because  he  had  said:  '^ May  God  reward  {saijrab)  him  who 
*'  pronounces  my  father's  name  Musaijrib  (6)." 
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(1)  Aht  Ishak  Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakkis  Mllik  Ibn  Wah1b»  a  desceo4aBt  of  Abd  If aB^t,  was.  bf  bit  own 
account,  tbe  third  person  whom  Muhammad  converted  to  lalamism,  being  then  seyenteen  years  of  age.  He 
fought  in  all  the  Prophet's  battles,  and  was  employed  as  governor  by  Omar  and  by  Othman.  He  died  at  his 
cattle  hi  Akik,  f^AAR))  a  town  ten  miles  from  Medina,  and  was  interred  at  the  Bakt,  or  cemetery  of  this  latter 
eity.    His  death  occurred  between  A.  H.  Wi  and  t»,  (Majmd  aUAhhdb,  MS.  fonds  St.  Germain,  No.  131.) 

(2)  Abd  ar-Rahm&n  Ibn  Sakhr  ad-Dawsi  (member  of  the  tribe  of  I>aws,  a  branch  of  that  of  Axd),  and  sur* 
named  Abft  Huraira  {the  man  with  the  kitten),  was  a  contemporary  of  Muhammad  and  one  of  his  most  de* 
voted  followers.  He  bore  the  name  of  Abd  Shams  before  his  conversion.  The  surname  of  Abii  Huraira  was 
given  him  by  his  people  because  he  brought  them  home  one  day,  in  the  sleeve  of  his  cloak,  the  young  of  a  wild 
cat  which  he  had  found  whilst  tending  his  flocks.  Muhammad  sometimes  called  him  AbO  Hirr  (i^  mvn  tP^iA 
the  cat).  It  is  related  that  his  mother  resisted  all  his  efforts  to  convert  her  to  Islamism,  on  which  he  begged 
of  the  Prophet  to  pray  that  her  heart  might  be  opened  to  the  troth:  the  prayer  was  effectual;  on  returning 
home,  he  was  informed  by  her  that  she  now  acknowledged  one  only  God  and  his  apostle  Muhammad.  He 
embraced  islamism,  A.  H.  7,  and  died  at  Medina,  A.  H.  57  (A.  P.  Cr9*7),  at  the  age  of  78.-^(St'ar  ah'Salaf. 
Matthew's  mthedt  al-Maedbth,) 

(3)  See  page  567,  note  (1). 

(4)  The  takhtr  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  Udn  immediately  before  the  prayer. 

(5)  This  is  a  proof  that  be  did  not  take  any  sleep  during  the  interval;  for,  in  that  ease,  the  ablution  would 
have  been  necessary.    He  most  probably  passed  the  night  in  devotional  exercises. 

(6)  There  is  here  a  grammatical  quibble  in  the  original  text  which  disappears  in  the  translation.  Indeed  on 
examining  the  passage  attentively,  I  think  it  may  very  well  signify :  May  God  reward  him  who  rewardt  my 
father !  In  which  ease  bis  father's  name  should  be  pronounced  Itlutaiyab,  for  this  word  means  rewarded.  Ibn 
Khallik&n's  statement  is  confirmed,  however,  by  the  author  of  the  Tabakdt  al-^oM^d^  who  says  that  Satd 
was  well  pleased  when  he  heard  his  father's  name  pronounced  Musaiyib. 


ABU  ZAID  AL-ANSARL 


Abu  Zaid  Said  was  son  to  Aus  Ibn  Thabit  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn 
an-Noman  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Thalaba  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  al-Khazraj ;  but  Muhammad  Ihn 
Saad  says»  in  his  Tabakdt^  that  Thabit,  Abu  Zaid's  grandfather,  was  the  son  of 
Bashir  Ibn  Abi  Zaid  Thabit  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Kais ;  the  former  genealogy  is  giTen 
by  the  Khattb  in  his  History,  and  God  knows  which  of  the  two  is  correct.  Ahu 
Zaid,  surnamed  al-Ansari  (1),  was  a  native  of  Basra  and  a  philologer;  he  held 
the  first  rank  among  the  literary  men  of  that  time,  and  devoted  his  attention 
principally  to  the  stiidy  of  the  philology  of  the  Arabic  language,  its  singular 
terms  and  rare  expressions.  In  his  religious  opinions  he  was  a  Kadarite  (2), 
but  his  authority  as  a  correct  transmitter  of  pieces  preserved  by  tradition  is 
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adntitted.  Abu  OihinaA  al*-Mazini  related  that  he  was  once  present  when  al- 
Asmai  went  up  to  Abu  Zaid  who  was  then  sarrounded  by  his  pupils,  and  after 
kissing  him  on  the  head  (3),  sat  down  among  them  and  said :  '^  Thou  hast  been  our 
^^  lord  and  master  for  the  last  fifty  years."  Ath-Tbauri  relates  that  Um  Muna- 
dir  said  to  him:  ^^ Shall  I  give  you  the  characters  of  your  pnjMls?-*— Al-As- 
''  mai  has  the  best-stocked  memory  of  them  all;  Abi^  Obaida  surpasses  them  in 
^^  general  information;  and  Abu  Zaid  al-Ansari  is  the  sorest  authority  in  tra- 
'^  ditional  knowledge."  An-Nadr  Ibn  Shumail  mentions  that  he,  Abu  Zaid 
al'Ansari  and  Abu  Muhammad  al-Yazidi  studied  all  three  together  in  the 
same  book.  The  following  anecdote  is  told  by  Abu  Zaid,  to  whom  it  was  re- 
lated by  Khalaf  al-Ahmar  (4) :  '^IwenttoKufa/' saidKhalaf,  'Mo  takeckmn  in 
^'writing  whatever  pieces  of  {ancient)  poetry  the  learned  men  of  that  city  might 
"  communicate  to  me  (bf  oral  tradition) ;  but  as  they  were  very  tenacious  of 
'<  their  information,  I  offered  them  forged  pieces,  and  obtained  from  them 
'^  genuine  ones  in  exchange.  Some  time  after,  I  had  a  severe  sickness  and 
''  (repenting  of  my  imposture)  I  said  to  them:  ^  Alas,  sirs!  I  have  now  turned 
'^  myself  wholly  to  God,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  verses  which  I  gave  you 
*'  were  made  by  myself.'  They  would  not,  however^  believe  me,  and  these 
''  pieces  still  continue  to  be  attributed  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert."  Abu  Zaid 
composed  a  number  of  useful  philological  works,  such  as  his  treatises  on  the 
bow  and  the  shield,  on  camels,  on  the  natural  constitution  of  man,  on  springs 
of  water,  on  the  dialects,  on  rare  expressions,  on  the  plural  and  dual, 
on  milk,  on  the  tents  of  the  Arabs^  on  the  softened  pronunciation  of  the  hamza, 
on  the  (shepherd's)  rod,  on  wild  animals,  on  the  difference  {between  the  parts 
of  the  human  body  and  those  of  animals)  (5),  on  the  first  and  fourth  forms  of 
certain  verbs,  on  names  rarely  borne,  on  the  hamza,  on  nouns  of  action  (6), 
etc.  I  have  seen  a  fine  work  of  his,  a  treatise  on  plants,  which  contained  a 
number  of  curious  passages.  It  is  related  of  Shoba  Ibn  al-Hajjaj  that,  as  he 
was  one  day  dictating  Traditions  to  a  circle  of  pupils,  he  got  fatigued  with  his 
occupation,  and  looking  around,  he  saw  Abu  Zaid  al-Ansari  in  the  last  rank 
of  his  auditors  and  called  to  him,  saying:  ^'  0  Abu  Zaid  : 

'It  is  dumb,  the  dwelling  of  [my  beloved)  Maiya,  and  answers  as  noil   Could  it 
'  speak,  it  would  give  us  news  in  abundance  (7).' 
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''Come  here  to  me,  Abu  Zaid !"  The  disciple  then  drew  near  to  his  master, 
and  they  hegan  to  converse  together  and  recite  poems,  on  which  one  of  the 
292  students  who  were  learning  the  Traditions  said  to  him  :  ''  0  Abu  Bistam  !  we 
'^  wear  the  skin  off  the  backs  of  our  camels  in  journeying  hither,  that  we  may 
'*  learn  from  your  mouth  the  Traditions  respecting  the  blessed  Prophet,  and 
*'  yet  you  neglect  us  and  amuse  yourself  with  poetry."  Shoba,  on  hearing 
this  reproach,  flew  into  a  rage  and  exclaimed :  'M  know  best,  fellow !  what  is 
*'  fitted  for  me;  and  I  swear  by  the  one  only  God!  that  I  have  a  sounder  know- 
"  ledge  of  this  {meaning  poetry)  than  of  that  [meaning  the  Traditions).''  Abu 
Zaid  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  having  nearly  attained  his  hundredth  year ; 
he  died  at  Basra,  A.  H.  215  (A.  D.  830-1),  or  by  other  accounts  in  214  or  216; 
aged,  it  is  said,  93  years ;  some  say  95  or  96. 


(1)  He  was  so  called  because  he  drew  his  descent  from  the  Ansdrs. 

(2)  The  Kadarites  held  the  heretical  doctrine  of  man*s  free-will.  See  Pocock's  Specimen  and  M.  de  Sacy's 
Expoti  de  VHUtoire  det  Druzes,  Introduction,  page  x,  note. 

(3)  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  master  and  the  scholars  were  seated  on  the  ground. 

(4)  Ahtk  Muhriz  \ya:^  Khalaf  al-Ahmar  Ibn  Haiylin  was  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  prisoners  whom  Ku- 
taiba  Ibn  Muslim  carried  off  from  Khoras&n  on  conquering  that  province.  He  was  a  poet  of  some  talent,  and 
made  verses  which  he  attributed  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert;  he  composed  also  a  work  treating  of  them  and 
containing  poems  descriptive  of  their  manners.— (Fibres (,  fol.  66.]  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  given,  but, 
by  what  Ibn  Khallikln  says,  he  must  have  lived  io  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  of  the  Hijra.  In  the 
Hamdsa,  p.  382,  is  a  poem  attributed  to  Taahbata  Sharran,  but  in  reality  composed  by  Khalaf  al-Abmar. 

(5)  See  the  Handeekriften,  or  catalogue  of  M.  de  Hammer's  manuscripts,  page  80. 

(6)  The  greater  part  of  these  treatises  were  only  collections  of  passages  in  prose  and  verse,  composed  by 
celebrated  authors  and  selected  by  the  compiler  as  applicable  to  his  subject.  H .  de  Hammer  posieiflet  a 
volume  of  al-AsmAi's  works  containing  six  pamphlets  of  this  kind.    See  his  Handichriflen,  Mo.  61. 

(7)  This  is  the  beginning  of  some  ancient  poem. 


AL-AKHFASH  AL-AUSAT. 


Abu  l-Hasan  Said  Ibn  Masada,  surnamed  al-Akhfash  al-Ausat  (or  the  second)^ 
was  a  client,  by  enfranchisement,  to  the  tribe  of  Mujashi  and  a  native  of  Balkh. 
He  and  al-Akhfash  al-Akbar  [Akhfash  major)  Abu  '1-Khattab  were  both  gram- 
marians of  the  school  of  Basra :  Abu  '1-Khattab  was  a  native  of  Hajar  (or  Bah-- 
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rain)  and  a  client  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  that  country ;  his  real  name  was  Abd 
al-Hamid  Ibn  Abd  al-Majid,  and  he  had  Abu  Obaida  and  Sibawaih  among  his 
pupils.  Al-Akhfash  al-Ausat  was  one  of  the  great  Arabic  grammarians ;  though 
older  than  Stbawaib,  he  had  studied  grammar  under  him,  and  he  used  to  say : 
*^  Sibawaih  did  not  insert  a  single  passage  in  h\%  Booh  (1)  till  he  had  submitted 
^Vit  to  my  examination  :  he  then  showed  that  he  understood  the  subject  bet- 
**  ter  than  I;  now,  however,  I  know  it  better  than  he."  The  following  anec- 
dote was  related  by  the  family  of  Said  Ibn  Salim  (2)  to  Abu  'l-Abbas  Thalab, 
by  whom  it  has  been  handed  down :  '^  Said^  having  one  day  received  the  visit 
'^  of  al-Farrft,  said  to  us :  *  Here  is  the  chief  of  the  philologers  and  of  the 
'*  grammarians  who  is  come  to  our  house.'  To  which  al-Farra  replied  :  '  Not 
^*  so,  whilst  al-Akhfash  lives."  It  was  this  al*Akhfash  who  added  a  new  mea- 
sure, called  alr-hhababy  to  those  already  known  in  prosody ;  a  circumstance 
noticed  by  us  in  the  life  of  al-Khattl  {see  page  494).  He  is  the  author  of  the 
following  works  (3)  :  The  Ausat,  or  medium  treatise,  on  grammar;  Explanation 
of  the  figures  of  rhetoric  employed  in  the  Koran ;  on  analogical  deductions,  a 
grammatical  work;  on  Derivation  ;  on  Prosody  ;  on  Rhyme  ;  on  the  Thoughts 
which  usually  occur  in  Poetry;  the  Book  of  Kings ;  a  treatise  on  Interjections  ; 
the  Great  Collection  of  {philological  and  grammatical)  Questions ;  the  Lesser 
Collection  of  Questions,  etc.  He  was  [what  the  Arabs  call)  an  ajld;  that  is, 
one  who  cannot  close  his  lips  over  his  teeth.  The  word  akhfash  means  hailing 
Utile  eyes  and  a  bad  sight.  He  died  A.H.  21 5  (A.D.  830),  but  some  say  A.  H. 
221 .  The  name  of  al-Akhfash  al^Asghar  (Akhfash  minor)  was  given  to  him 
till  Ali  Ibn  Sulaipian,  another  Akhfash,  came  into  notice ;  it  was  then  changed 
into  al-Akhfash  aUAusat  (Akhfash  medius). — Mujdsht  Ibn  Darim  is  a  branch 
of  the  tribe  of  Tamim. 


(1)  The  celebrated  treatise  op  Arabic  grammar  by  Sibawaih  is  generally  called  the  Book  [KitAh). 

(2)  Said  Ibn  SAlim  (or  Salm  JL  according  to  the  MS.  No.  634)  Ibn  Kutaiba  Ibn  Muslim  Ibo  Amr  was  a 
resident  in  Khorasan,  where  he  governed  some  cantons  near  Marw  under  the  authority  of  the  lihalif.  He 
taught  the  Traditions  in  that  proy|nce,  to  which  he  had  gone  during  the  reign  of  al-Mamikn.  He  was  learned 
in  the  grammar  of  the  Arabic  language  and  in  the  Traditions,  but  was  very  reserved  in  communicating  his 
information  to  others.    (The  Khattb's  HUtory  of  Baghdad,  fol.  108.) 

(3)  The  works  of  the  old  philologers  and  grammarians  formed  two  classes,  the  books  {kutuh)  and  the  com- 
posed books  (kutub  musafwafa).    SeQ  Introduction. 
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SAID  IBN  AL-MUBARAK  AD-DAHHAN. 

Abu  Muhammad  Said  Ibn  al-Mubarak,  a  grammarian  and  native  of  Bagh- 
dad, is  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  ad-Dahhan.     He  descended  from 
Abil  '1-Yasar  Kaab  al-Ansari  (1),  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  genealogy : 
Said  Ibn  al-Mubarak  Ibn  AH  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  Nasr 
Ihn  Aasim  Ibn  Abbad  Ibn  Isam  Ibn  al-Fadl  Ibn  Zafar  Ibn  Ghallab  Ibn  Hamd 
Ibn  Shakir  Ibn  lyad  Ibn  Hisn  Ibn  Raja  Ibn  Obai  Ibn  Shibl  Ibn  Abi  '1-Yasav  Kaab 
al-Ansari.     Ibn  ad-Dahhan  learned  the  Traditions  from  Abu  'l-Kasim  Hibat 
Allah  Ibn  al-Hasiui  Abu  GhlLlib  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Banna,  and  others; 
by  his  knowledge  of  grammar  he  was  the  Sibawaih  of  that  time»  and  he  com- 
posed on  this  subject  many  instructive  works,  amongst  others,  a  commentary 
893  in  about  forty-three  volumes  on  the  Iddh  and  Takmila  (of  Abd  Ali'l-Fdrisi); 
a  greater  and  a  less  work  both  entitled  al^Fusul  (chapters);  a  large  commen- 
tary in  two  volumes  on  Ibn  Jinni's  grammatical  treatise,  the  Lwnd^  and  entitled 
by  him  al-Ghurra  {the  bright  star) ;  this  is  the  best*  of  all  the  numerous  com- 
mentaries on  the  Lama  which  I  have  seen.     His  other  works  are  :  a  treatise  on 
Prosody,  in  one  volume;  lectures  on  Grammar,  in  one  volume  likewise;  the 
Saidian  epistle  on  the  Kindian  plagiarisms^  in  which  he  exposes  the  stolen 
thoughts  of  al-Mutanabbi  (aU'Kindi)j  in  one  volume ;  a  common-place  book  in 
seven  volumes  entitled  Zohr  ar^Ridd  [flowers  of  the  meadows)y  the  Kitdh 
al-Ghunia  [the  abundant  aidj  an  orthographical  work)  treating  of  the  letters 
d  j^  and  z  ^,  the  Okud  [collars)  on  the  long  and  short  elif^nd  on  the  letter  ry 
another  Ghunia  on  those  words  which  bear  opposite  significations,  etc.    Whoi 
Ibn  ad-Dahhan  was  at  Baghdad,  a  number  of  other  grammarians,  such  as  Ibn 
al-Jawaliki,  Ibn  al-Khashshab,  and  Ibn  as-Shajari  (2),  all  of  them  great  masters 
in  their  art,  were  residing  in  that  city,  yet  the  public  considered  him  as  their 
superior  in  talent.     He  afterwards  left  Baghdad  and  proceeded  to  Mosul  with 
the  intention  of  visiting  the  vizir  Jamal  ad-din  al-Isbahani,  surnamed  al-Jawwad 
(whose  life  we  intend  to  give),  and  being  received  by  him  with  great  favour,  he 
remained  for  a  considerable  period  under  his  protection.     The  same  year  an 
inundation  of  the  river  occurred  at  Baghdad,  and  as  he  had  left  his  books  be- 
hind him  in  that  city,  he  despatched  a  person  thither  to  bring  them  to  him,  in 
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case  they  had  escaped  injury.  This  GoUection,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had 
passed  his  Ufe^  had  been  entirely  submerged^  but  the  greatest  damage  which  it 
bad  suffered  was  caused  by  the  waters  of  a  tanyard  situated  behind  his  house, 
which  overflowed  at  the  same  time  and  entered  into  the  room  where  the  books 
were  deposited.  They  were  brought  to  him  in  that  state,  and  being  advised  to 
fumigate  them  and  save  as  many  as  he  could,  he  employed  upwards  of  thirty 
pounds  weight  of  ladanum  (3)  for  that  purpose,  but  the  smoke  affected  his 
head  and  eyes  to  such  a  degree  that  he  lost  his  sight.  Numbers^  have  pro- 
fited under  his  tuition,  and  I  saw  the  people  of  Mosul  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  oountries  study  with  great  assiduity  the  works  of  which  the  titles  have  been 
given  above.  He  died  at  Mosul  on  a  Sunday  in  the  month  of  Shawwail,  A.  H. 
569  (May,  A.  D.  1174),  or  566  according  to  Ibn  al-Mustaw6,  and  was  buried 
near  the  Maidan  Gate,  in  the  cemetery  which  is  named  after  al-Moafa  Ibn  Imran. 
He  was  born  on  Thursday  evening,  the  26th  Rajab,  A.  H.  494  (May,  A.  D. 
1101),  in  a  part  of  Baghdad  called  Nahr  Tdbik.  Some  say,  however,  that  his 
birth  took  place  on  Friday.  He  composed  some  good  poetry,  of  which  we  may 
cite  the  following  passages : 

Avoid  levity  of  conduct — it  discredits  a  man's  character;  but  gravity  exalts  him  in 
public  estimation.  Be  not  deceived  by  the  smiles  of  princes;  the  cloud  utters  not  its 
thunder  but  when  it  smiles  forth  {the  lightning- flask). 

Think  not,  with  your  talent  for  poetry,  to  become  our  equals;  the  hen^has  feathers, 
yet  she  cannot  fly. 

Think  it  not  strange  that  I  should  dread  the  day  of  my  separation  from  you;  I,  of 
whom  lions  stand  in  dread.  Did  you  never  remark  that  a  new  garment  cries  aloud 
when  a  piece  is  (torn  away  and)  separated  from  it? 

The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  mentions  him  with  commendation  in  the  Kharida  and 
gives  a  [slight)  sketch  of  his  life  (4).     It  is  related  by  Abu  Saad  as-Samani  that 
the  hdfiz  Ibn  Asakir  of  Damascus  told  him  that  he  had  heard  Said  Ibn  al-Muba-  294 
rak  Ibn  al-DahhIin  say :  *^\  saw  in  a  dream  a  person  of  my  acquaintance  who 
^^  seemed  to  address  these  lines  to  his  beloved  : 

^  0  thou  who  deferrest  to  pay  thy  debt  towards  me  I  is  this  procrastination  and  delay 
'  to  endure  for  ever?  Soothe  my  heart  with  the  most  trifling  favour  ;  a  nothing  from 
*  thee  will  suffice  it/ 
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^'When  I  saw  Ibn  ad-Dahhan/'  continues  as-Samani,  *^l  repeated  to  him 
^'  the  circumstance,  hut  it  was  quite  unknown  to  him ;  he  might  prohahly  have 
^Met  it  slip  from  his  memory ,  for  Ibn  Asakir  is  a  narrator  of  acknowledged 
^^  veradty."  Ibn  al-Dahhan  then  asked  as-Samani  to  dictate  it  to  him,  and 
having  written  it  down,  he  headed  it  with  these  words  :  /  m>as  informed  by  as^ 
Samdni,  on  the  auihoritjr  of  Ibn  Asakir,  who  cited  minej  that,  etc.  A  rela- 
tion thus  given  on  the  authority  of  two  persons  who  therein  cite  that  narrator's 
own,  is  a  fact  of  great  singularity.  He  had  a  son  called  Abu  Zakariya  Yahya 
Ibn  Said  who  cultivated  literature  and  poetry;  Abu  Zakariya  was  born  at 
Mosul  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  569  (A.  D.  1173),  and  died  in  the 
same  city,  A.  H.  616  (A.  D.  1219-20).  He  was  interred  in  his  father's  tomb. 
The  following  lines  were  composed  by  him  : 

If  I  praise  obscurity  of  life,  those  whose  attention  I  have  awkened  will  rush  on  be- 
fore me  to  enjoy  it.  By  it  I  was  led  to  happiness,  why  should  I  point  out  the  way  to 
others? 

The  following  passage  is  attributed  to  him  : 

I  remember  that  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  my  stature  was  erect  like  the  letter  tlifl}) 
traced  in  a  koran  by  the  hand  of  Ibn  Mukla  (5).  But  now  I  am  bent  down  and  seem 
as  if  I  were  seeking  in  the  dust  for  my  lost  youth. 


(1)  Abii  '1-Tasar  Kaab  Ibn  Amr,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Khaxraj,  and  a  nati?e  of  Medina,  was  one  of 
the  AnsArs.  He  was  present  at  all  the  battles  fought  by  Muhammad,  and  at  that  of  Badr  he  took  al-AbbIs 
Ibn  Abd  al-Muttalib  prisoner.    Died  at  Medina,  A.  H.  56  (A.  D.  674-6). -(Siixr  aiSalaf.  Talkth,) 

(2)  The  li^es  of  these  three  grammarians  are  given  by  Ibn  KhallikAn. 

(3)  Ladanum  is  a  gum  which  eiudes  from  a  species  of  cistus. 

(4)  See  Khartda.  Man.  No.  1447,  fol.  33  ▼. 

(5)  The  life  of  Ibn  Mukla,  the  celebrated  penman,  will  be  found  in  this  work. 


SOFYAN  ATH-THAUW. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Sofyan  ath-Thauri  was  the  son  of  Said  Ibn  Masruk  Ibn  Habib 
Ibn  Ran  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Mauhiba  Ibn  Obai  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Munkid  Ibn 
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Nasr  Ibn  al-Hakam  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Thalaba  Ibn  Malkan  Ibn  Thaur  Ibn  Abd 
Manat  Ibn  Odd  Ibn  Tabikba  Ibn  al-Yas  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn 
AdnSin.  Sofyan  ath-TThauri  was  a  native  of  Kufa  and  a  master  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  Traditions  and  other  sciences:  his  piety,  devotion,  veracity, 
and  contempt  for  worldly'  goods  were  universally  acknowledged,  and  as  an 
imam,  he  is  counted  among  the  Mujtahids.  It  is  said  that  the  shaikh  Abu 
'1-Kasim  Junaid  followed  his  system  of  doctrine;  this,  however,  is  a  point  on 
which  different  opinions  are  held,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  (page  338). 
Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina  declared  that  he  did  not  know  a  man  better  informed  than 
Sofyan  ath-Thauri  respecting  what  was  permitted  and  what  was  forbidden  by 
the  law.  It  was  also  said  that  Omar  Ibn  al-Khattab  was  the  greatest  roan  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  after  him,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas ;  next  came  ash- 
Shabi,  al-Aamash,  and  their  contemporaries;  then  Sofyan  ath-Thauri.  This 
doctor  learned  the  Traditions  from  Abu  Ishak  as-Sabii,  al-Aamash,  and  others 
of  the  same  eminence ;  he  taught  the  Traditions  to  al-Auzai,  Ibn  Juraij,  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Ishak  (1),  and  others  of  that  class.  Al-Masudi  gives  the  following 
anecdote  in  his  Muruj  ad-Dahah^  in  the  same  terms  as  it  was  related  to  him  by 
al-Kakaa  Ibn  Hakim :  ^'  I  was  one  day  at  the  court  of  al-Mahdi  when  Sofyan  ath- 
**  Thauri  came  in  and  addressed  him  with  the  common  salutation  which  one 
*'  Moslim  makes  to  another,  and  not  with  that  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  kha- 
*'  lif :  during  this  interview,  \jhe  i^izir)  ar  Rabi  {Ibn  Yunus)  was  standing  behind 
"  the  prince  and  leaning  on  his  sword,  ready  to  execute  whatever  orders  he  might 
**  receive.  Al-Mahdi  then  turned  with  a  smiling  face  towards  Sofyan  and  said :  295 
^*  *  You  are  much  mistaken  in  some  of  your  ideas  respecting  me:  you  imagine 
*^  that  if  I  wished  to  do  you  ill,  I  could  not  execute  my  intention;  but  now,  that 
*'  you  are  in  my  power,  do  you  not  fear  that  I  may  award  you  whatever  punish- 
*'  ment  my  caprice  may  dictate  ?' — ^  If  you  pass  sentence  on  me,'  replied  Sofyan, 
'*  *  a  powerful  sovereign  who  knoweth  right  from  wrong  will  pass  sentence  on 
*'  you.* — 'Commander  of  the  faithful !'  exclaimed  ar-Rabi,  ^  shall  this  rude  fellow 
*'  be  allowed  to  address  you  thus?  Let  me  strike  off  his  head !' — 'Nay,  silence !' 
**  replied  al-Mahdi,  '  he  and  the  like  of  him  would  desire  nothing  better  than 
"  to  die  by  our  hands,  so  as  to  make  us  wretched  [in  the  next  life)  whilst 
**  they  would  enjoy  eternal  happiness:  draw  up  an  act  nominating  him  kadi  of 
"  Kufa  and  forbidding  any  person  to  control  his  decisions.'     TThe  paper  was 
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**  written  out  immediately  and  handed  to  Sofyan,  who  withdrew,  but  then  flung 
"  it  into  the  Tigris  and  took  to  flight  (2).  An  active  search  was  made  after 
'*  him  in  all  the  towns  {of  the  empire)^  but  without  success."  The  place  was 
then  given  to  Sharik  Ibn  Abd  Allah  an-Nakhai,  and  a  poet  said  on  the  subject : 

Sofy&n  avoided  temptation  and  saved  his  piety  by  flight,  whilst  Shartk  lay  in  wait  to 
catch  thedirhims. 

It  is  related  of  Abu  Salih  Shoaib  Ibn  Harb  al-Madaini  (3),  a  hdjiz  of  the  first 
rank  and  a  man  of  pre-eminent  piety,  that  he  said :  "  I  imagine  that  Sofyan  ath- 
^*  Thauri  will  be  brought  forth  on  the  day  of  resurrection  and  placed  by  God 
**  before  his  creatures  to  confound  them ;  it  will  then  be  said  to  them  :  *  You 
*'  did  not  see  the  Prophet  when  in  the  world,  but  you  saw  Sofyan  ath-Thauri; 
'*  why  then  did  you  not  take  him  as  a  model?"  Sofyan  was  born  A.  H.  95 
(A.  D.  713-4);  other  accounts  place  his  birth  in  96  or  97.  He  died  A.  H.  161 
(A.  D.  777-8),  at  Basra,  where  he  had  concealed  himself  from  the  civil  autho- 
rity (4),  and  was  interred  towards  nightfall.  He  left  no  posterity. — Thauri 
means  descended  from  Thaur^  son  of  Abd  Manat.  There  is  another  Thauri 
in  the  tribe  of  Tamim,  and  a  third  which  is  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Hamdan. 
It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  Sofyan  died  A.  H.  162,  but  the  first  is  the  true 
date. 

(1)  The  li^es  of  all  the  doctors  above- mentioned  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(2)  See  note  (5),  page  235. 

(3)  Shoaib  Ibn  Harb  learned  the  Traditions  from  Sakhr  Ibn  Juwairiya  \yy^  who  had  received  them 
from  NAfl  and  others.  He  died  at  al-Mad&in,  his  native  place. ^(Tafr.  a/-JlftiAaddt(Atn.)  The  year  of  his 
death  is  not  mentioned,  but  we  know  that  his  master  NAfl  died  A.  H.  196  (A.  D.  811-2). 

(4)  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  he  concealed  himself  to  avoid  accepting  the  place  of  kAdi. 


SOFYAN  IBN  OYAINA. 


Abu  Muhammad  Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina  Ibn  Abi  Imran  Maimun  al-HilaU  was  masvla 
to  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Hilal  Ibn  Aamir,  who  belonged  to  the  same  family 
as  Maimuna  (1),  one  of  the  Prophet's  wives ;  it  is  stated,  however,  that  he  was 
mawla  to  the  Banu  Hashim,  or  to  ad-Dahhak  Ibn  Muzahim  (2),  or  to  Misar  Ibn 
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Kidam  (3).  His  parents  dwelt  at  Kufa,  where  it  is  said  he  himself  was  born, 
and  whence  he  was  taken  by  his  fkther  to  Mekka.  {Muhammad)  Ibn  Saad 
mentions  him  in  the  Tahakdt  and  places  him  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  learned 
men  of  Mekka.  Sofyan  was  an  imam,  a  man  of  learning,  pi^ty,  and  morti- 
fied life,  firm  (m  controlling  his  passions),  and  unanimously  appreciated  for 
the  exactitude  of  the  Traditions  and  other  relations  which  he  handed  down.  He 
made  the  pilgrimage  seventy  times,  and  taught  the  Traditions  on  the  authority 
of  (Muhammad  Ibn  Muslim)  az-Zuhri,  Abu  Ishak  as-Sabii,  Amr  Ibn  Dinar  (4), 
Muhammad  Ibn  Munkadir  (5),  Abu  'z-Zinad  (6)  ASisim  Ibn  Abi  '1-Najud,  al- 
Aamash,  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Omair  (7),  and  other  learned  men.  His  own  autho- 
rity as  a  Traditionist  was  cited  by  the  imam  as-ShaH,  Shoba  Ibn  al-Hajjaj,  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Ishak,  Ibn  Juraij,  az-Zubair  Ibn  Bakkar,  Musab  Ibn  Bakkar's 
uncle  (8),  Abd  ar-Razzik  Ibn  Hammam  as-5anani  (9),  Yahya  Ibn  Aktham  the 
kadi  (10),  and  a  great  number  of  others.  I  read  in  a  collection  of  anecdotes  that 
Sofyan  one  day  came  out  of  his  house  to  some  persons  who  had  come  to  learn 
the  Traditions  from  him,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  ill  humour :  ^^  Is  it  not  an 
*'  unfortunate  case  that  I  who  sat  with  (and  studied  under)  Damra  Ibn  Said, 
'^  which  doctor  sat  with  Abu  Saad  al-Khudri  who  sat  with  Obaid  Ibn  Dinar  who 
"  sat  with  Ibn  Omar — that  I  who  sat  with  az-Zuhri  who  sat  with  Ans  Ibn  Ma- 
**  lik," — naming  many  others, — **  should  now  be  obliged  to  sit  with  you  (and 
*<  gii^e  you  lessons)  ?"  On  this,  a  youth  who  was  in  the  assembly  said  to  him  : 
**Are  you  in  earnest,  Abu  Muhammad?"— r*' Yes." — **Then  the  misfortune 296 
''  which  the  disciples  of  Muhammad's  companions  underwent  in  having  you  for 
'*  a  pupil,  was  greater  than  yours  in  having  us."  On  this,  Sofyan  cast  down 
his  eyes  and  recited  these  lines  of  Abu  Nuwas : 

Expose  yourself  to  the  aim  of  the  archer,  you  may  yet.  escape  unharmed.  {Fear  most 
ytmr  oton  tongue  I )  better  to  die  of  the  malady  of  silence  than  (live  with)  the  malady  of 
talking. 

When  the  assembly  broke  up,  they  began  to  speak  of  the  cleverness  of  the 
lad,  who  was  no  other  than  Yahya  Ibn  Aktham  at-Tamimi  (11),  and  Sofyan 
said  :  "  This  boy  is  well  fitted  for  the  company  of  those  other  people,"  meaning 
the  persons  high  in  rank  and  power.  It  was  said  by  the  imam  as-Shafi  that  he 
never  saw  a  person  more  capable  than  Sofyan  of  giving  an  opinion  on  a  point 
of  law,  nor  one  more  averse  to  doing  so. — Abu  Imran,  Sofyan's  grandfather,  was 
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a  native  of  Kufa  and  had  been  employed  as  an  admil  (1 2)  by  Khalid  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  al-Kasri  (13),  but  whon  the  latter  was  deposed  from  the  government  of 
Irak,  his  successor  Yusuf  Ibn  Omar  ath-<ThakaG  ordered  all  his  admils  to  be 
arrested,  and  Abu  loiran  then  fled  to  Mekka,  where  he  settled.  Sofyan  said 
that  he  himself  was  hardly  twenty  years  old  when  he  went  to  {reside  at)  Kufa, 
and  (hat  [on  his  arriifal)  Abu  Hanifa  told  his  pupils  and  the  people  of  the  city 
that  a  hdjiz  who  had  known  Amr  Ibn  Dinar  was  come  among  them.  '^On 
•^this,"  said  Sofyan,  ^*I  was  visited  by  persons  who  wished  to  speak  to  me 
^^  about  Ibn  Dinar,  and  it  was  Abu  Hanifa  who  thus  made  of  me  a  Traditionist. 
*'  I  once  questioned  Abu  Hanifa  about  Ibn  Dinar  and  he  answered  :  *  My  son !  I 
'*  never  learned  but  three  Traditions  from  him,  and  have  a  very  confused  recol- 
^^  lection  of  them.'  "  Sofyan  was  born  at  Kufa  on  the  15th  of  Shaban,  A.  H. 
107  (December,  A.  D.  725),  and  died  at  Mekka  on  Saturday,  the  last  day  of 
the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  198  (February,  A.  D.  814);  but  some  place  his 
death  on  the  first  of  the  month  of  fiajab.  He  was  buried  at  al-Hajun,  a  hill 
towards  the  upper  part  of  Mekka,  near  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  are 
interred  :  it  is  often  mentioned  by  poets  in  their  verses. 


(1)  Maimt^na,  daughter  of  al-Harith  Ibn  al-Hazn  and  member  of  the  tribe  of  HilM,  was  married  to  Masikd 
Ibn  Omar  ath-Thakafi  in  the  time  anterior  to  the  announcement  of  Islamism.  Divorced  by  her  husband,  she 
became  the  wife  of  Abft  Zuhm  Abd  al-Ozza,  and  on  his  death  she  was  espoused  by  the  Prophet,  A.  H.  5. 
She  was  the  last  of  his  wives.     Her  death  tool£  place  A.  H.  61,  or  38  by  another  account.— (TaZJktA.) 

(2)  Abft 'i-K&sim  ad-Dahh&k  Ibn  Muz&him,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  HiUI,  a  native  of  Kt^fa,  and  a  relation 
to  Zainab,  one  of  the  Prophet's  wives,  was  a  Tdbi  of  the  third  class.  He  died  A.  H.  102  (A.D.  720-1).— 
{Nujikm.) 

(3)  Abft  Salama  MisAr  Ibn  KidAm  Ibn  Zhhir  jtMb,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  HilAl  and  a  native  of 
Kiifa,  is  known  as  a  hdfix  and  a  devout  ascetic.    He  died  A.  H.  55  (A.  D.  675).--(iVtf/ikm.) 

(4)  Abft  Muhammad  Amr  Ibn  Din&r  was  a  mawla  and  a  native  of  Mekka.  He  is  counted  among  the 
most  eminent  of  the  TdbU  and  considered  as  a  Traditionist  of  the  very  highest  authority.  He  was  one  of  the 
mujtahid  imkmt.    Died  A.  H.  126  (A.  D.  743-4),  aged  80  years.— (Tab.  al-Fokahd,) 

(5)  Abil  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Munkadir,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  and  of  the  family  of  Taim  Allah, 
was  a  Traditionist  of  good  authority.    He  died  A.  H.  130  (A.  D.  747-8),  or  131.— (7ad.  al-HuhadditMn.) 

(6)  Abft  'z-ZinAd  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ZikwAn  ..  t^3,  a  native  of  Medina  and  a  mawla  to  the  tribe  of  Koraish, 
was  a  doctor  of  the  law  and  one  of  the  Tdhis,  His  varied  information,  his  talents,  and  his  veracity  as  a  tra- 
ditionist entitled  him  to  a  high  pre-eminence  among  the  learned  of  that  day.  It  is  related  by  {Muhammad)  Ibn 
Saad  that  he  saw  Abil  'z-ZinAd  enter  into  the  mosque  of  the  prophet  (at  Medtna),  with  as  many  followers  as  a 
prince;  some  wishing  to  consult  him  on  questions  relative  to  inherited  property,  some  on  arithmetical  ques- 
tions, some  on  the  meaning  of  obscure  verses  in  the  poems  of  the  desert  Arabs,  some  to  learn  traditions  and 
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some  to  have  other  difficolties  solved.    He  died  fuddoDly  iD  the  month  of  RamadAn»  A.  H.  130  (A.  D.  748) 
aged  siity-six  year8.^(7a6.  al-Fokahd,) 

(7)  Abii  Omar  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Omair,  sumamed  al-Kibti  ^laJi)!,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish,  or, 
by  another  account,  of  that  of  Lakhm,  was  a  Traditionist  and  a  native  of  Kt^fa,  where  he  succeeded  as-Shabi 
in  the  post  of  k&di.    He  died  in  or  about  the  year  130  (A.  D.  747-8.)— (ra6.  al'Muhaddithtn.) 

(8)  This  doctor's  life  is  given  page  136,  note  (1). 

(9)  Abdar-RaziAk  IbnHammAm  as-SanAni  (native  of  the  eity  of  Sand  in  Yemen)  al*Himyari  {member  of  the 
tribe  of  Himyar)  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Traditionists  of  the  age.  People  travelled  to  Yemen  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire  to  study  under  him.  He  was  a  very  learned  man  and  composed  some  works.  Died 
A.  H.  211  (A.  D.  826-7).-(Al-TAfl.) 

(10)  The  lives  of  those  doctors  which  have  not  been  given  in  the  preceding  notes  will  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  this  work. 

(11)  The  life  of  the  celebrated  k&di  Yahya  Ibn  Aktham  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(12)  See  page  444,  note  (8). 

(13)  See  his  life,  page  484. 


AS-SAIYIDA  SUKAINA. 

As-Saiyida  (1)  Sukaina^  the  daughter  of  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  was 
the  first  among  the  women  of  her  time  by  birth,  beauty,  wit,  and  virtue.  .  Left 
a  widow  by  Musab  Ibn  az-Zubair,  she  became  the  wife  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  0th- 
man  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Hakim  Ibn  Hizam,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son  named 
Kurain.  Her  third  husband,  al-Asbag^  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Marwan,  divorced 
her  before  the  consummation  of  their  marriage ;  she  was  then  espoused  by  Zaid 
Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Othman  Ibn  Affan,  who  also  was  obliged  to  divorce  her  by  (the 
khalif)  Sulaiman  Ibd  al-Malik.  In  another  statement,  the  order  of  her  suc- 
cessive husbands  differs  from  that  which  we  have  hei:e  given.  It  was  after  her 
that  the  head-dress  d  la  Sukaina  was  so  called  (2),  Many  arousing  anecdotes 
are  related  of  her  witty  sallies  and  repartees  to  poets  and  other  persons  :  meet- 
ing one  day  with  Orwa  Ibn  Ozaina  (3),  a  man  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
and  author  of  some  pretty  poetry,  she  said  to  him:  *^Was  it  you  who  made 
"  these  verses: 

^  When  I  feel  in  my  heart  the  flames  of  love,  I  try  to  cool  its  ardoar  by  draughts  of 

*  water.    Conld  I  even  succeed  in  cooling  with  water  the  exterior  of  my  heart,  how 

*  should  I  extinguish  the  fire  which  rages  in  its  interior?' '' 

On  his  answer  that  they  were  composed  by  him,  she  as](ed  him  again  if  he  297 
was  the  author  of  the  following  piece  : 
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'When  I  revealed  to  her  the  secret  of  my  love,  she  replied,  *'You  used  to  desire 
'  (secrecy  and)  concealment  when  with  me;  be  veiled  then  [as  to  your  pasrion):  see  yon 
^  not  how  many  are  around  uaf  To  this  I  answered,  ^'The  love  I  bear  you  and  the 
'  {pains)  I  feel  have  already  cast  a  veil  over  my  sight."  ' 

He  admitted  that  these  verses  were  also  his,  on  which  she  said  to  the  sl^ve- 
girls  who  were  (standing)  around  her :  *' You  are  free  if  such  verses  ever  came 
"  from  a  heart  wounded  by  love !"— Orwa  had  a  brother  called  Abu  Bakr,  whose 
death  he  lamented  in  the  following  lines  : 

Cares  have  come  to  visit  me ;  'tis  thus  with  the  cares  of  man.  The  Pleiades  are 
within  a  span's  breadth  of  setting.  I  watch  the  stars  as  they  culminate  in  the  Milky 
Way  or  travel  on  in  their  course.  (/  cannot  sleep)  for  the  sadness  of  which  I  am  the 
constant  companion ;  my  heart  seems  to  contain  a  fire  of  burning  coals.  [My  sorrow  is) 
for  Bakr,  my  brother  1  Bakr  has  departed  from  mel  what  life  can  now  be  pleasing 
after  [the  loss  of)  Bakr? 

When  Sukaina  heard  these  verses,  she  asked  who  was  Bakr  ?  and  on  being 
informed,  she  exclaimed:  "What!  that  little  blackamoor  who  used  to  run  past 
''us?  Why,  every  thing  is  pleasing  after  the  loss  of  Bakr,  even  [the  common 
*'  necessaries  of  life)  bread  and  oil !"— It  is  related  that  a  musician  once  sung 
these  verses  to  al-Walid  Ibn  Yazid  the  Omaiyide  during  a  social  party,  and  the 
prince  said,  on  learning  from  him  that  they  were  by  Orwa  Ibn  Ozaina:  *'  What 
*'  life  can  be  pleading  after  the  loss  of  Bakr?  Why,  the  life  we  are  now 
'*  leading.  The  poet  has  left  us  room  enough  to  answer  his  question  (4)." — 
Orwa  was  extremely  moderate  in  his  desires,  and  he  composed  poems  on  con- 
tentment which  have  circulated  widely.  He  once  set  off  from  Hijaz  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  poets  to  visit  [the  court  of)  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  in  Syria. 
When  they  were  introduced,  the  khalif  recognised  Orwa  and  said  lo  him :  *'  Are 
*^  you  not  the  author  of  these  lines  ; 

'  I  am  not  inclined  to  prodigality,  and  I  know  that  He  who  is  my  purveyor  will  come 
^  to  my  assistance.  If  I  strive  to  attain  his  favours,  my  efforts  fatigue  me;  and  if 
^  I  abstain  from  seeking  them,  I  receive  them  without  undergoing  any  toil?' 

*'Ldo  not  see  that  you  act  in  conformity  to  your  words,  for  you  have  now 
**  come  from  Hijaz  to  Syria  in  search  of  favours."—'*  Commander  of  the.  faith- 
**  ful!"  replied  Orwa,  **  You  have  given  me  a  good  lesson  and  reminded  me  of 
"  that  which  the  tepse  of  time  had  caused  me  to  forget."  He  then  withdrew 
immediately,   and  mounting  his  camel,   set   off  for   Hijaz.     During  the  re- 
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;nainder  of  the  day,  Hisham  did  not  perceive  his  absence,  but  that  night  he 
awoke  from  his  sleep,  and  recollecting  the  poet,  he  said  to  himself:  *'  That  man 
^'  is  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish  and  his  words  are  wisdom ;  he  came  to 
**  see  me,  but  I  repulsed  him  and  refused  to  grant  what  he  required;  he  is  also 
*'  a  poet  and  I  shall  be  exposed  to  his  satires."  The  next  morning,  he  asked 
about  him  and  learned  that  he  had  returned  home,  on  which  he  exclaimed  .- 
**  Well !  I  shall  show  him  that  favours  can  find  him  out."  He  then  called  one 
of  his  mawlasj  and  giving  him  two  thousand  dinars,  he  told  him  to  bear  them 
to  Orwa  Ibn  Ozaina.  The  poet  had  just  entered  his  house  when  the  mawla  ar- 
rived and  knocked  at  the  door ;  Orwa  came  out  to  him  and  said,  on  receiving  the 
money  :  ^'Give  my  salutation  to  the  Commander  of  the  faithful,  and  ask  him 
**  what  he  now  thinks  of  my  verses:  I  toiled  for  favours  and  was  called  a  liar; 
**  I  then  returned  home  and  they  came  to  me."— This  anecdote  has  no  connexion 
with  the  present  article,  but  havmg  made  mention  of  Orwa,  we  were  induced  to  298 
insert  it. — The  idea  contained  in  the  verees  composed  by  Orwa  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Idris,  surnamed  Marj  Kohl,  a 
Spanish  poet : 

The  favours  which  you  pursue  are  like  your  own  shadow;  follow  them,  you  cannot 
catch  them;  turn  away  from  them,  they  will  follow  you. 

Sukaina  died  at  Medina  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  117 
(April,  A.  D.  735).  Some  say  that  Sukaina  was  a  surname  given  to  her  by. her 
mother  ar-Rabab,  daughter  of  Amro  '1-Kais  Ibn  Adi,  and  that  her  true  name  was 
Aamina:  but  others  say  it  was  Omaina  or  Omaima.  The  genealogist  Muham- 
mad Ibn  as-Salb  al-Kalbi  (5)  relates  as  follows  :  ^M  was  asked  by  Abd  Allah 
'^  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  what  was  the  real  name 
^^  of  Sukaina,  the  daughter  of  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali,  and  on  my  answering  that 
*'  it  was  Omaima,  he  told  me  I  was  right." — Marj  Kohl  died  A.  H.  63A  (A.  D. 
1236-7),  in  his  native  place,  the  island  of  Shiikr  (Xucar)  in  Spain.  He  was 
born  A.H.  554  (A.  D.  1 1 59). 

(1)  The  titles  of  Saiyid  {lord)  and  Saiyida  [lady)  are  given  to  the  descendants  of  Ali  and  FAtima,  the 
daughter  of  Mohammad.  Saiyid  has  become  Sidi  or  Si  in  the  vulgar  pronunciation,  and  Saiyida  is  usually 
changed  into  Sida  or  Sit. 

t2)  Sukaina  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  women  of  her  epoch.  Her  ranl£,  learning,  wit,  and  good  taste 
entitled  her  to  general  admiration,  and  her  judgment  was  consulted  by  the  first  poets  of  the  day. 
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(3)  Abt^  Aamir  Orwa  Ibn  Ozaina,  a  member  of  tbe  tribe  of  Laith,  a  poet  and  a  Traditionist,  died  A.  H. 
118  (A.  D.  736).— (Ois/tm  al-rawdrlM.) 

(4)  Literally:  Hebas  enclosed  in  a  wide  (extent  of  ground). 

(5)  Abd  'n-Nadr  Hubammad  Ibn  as-Satb,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Kalb  and  one  of  tbe  learned  men  of 
Ktti,  was  a  genealogist,  a  historian,  and  an  Interpreter  of  the  Koran.  He  composed  works  on  these  subjects, 
and  died  at  KAfa.  A.  H.  146  (A.  D.  703-4).  ^{Fihrest,  fol.  131.) 


SULAIM  AR-RAZI. 


Abu  1-Fath  Sulaim  Ibn  Aiyub  Ibn  Sulaim  ar-Razi,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as- 
Shafi,  was  eminent  by  his  learning  and  noted  for  his  talents  and  piety.  He 
composed  a  great  number  of  works,  such  as  the  Iskdra  {indication)  (1 ),  an  expla- 
nation of  the  obscure  terms  occurring  in  the  Traditions,  and  the  Takrtb  {simpli- 
fication) (2),  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  work  bearing  the  same  title, 
cited  by  the  imam  al-Haramain  in  his  Nihdyat  and  by  al-Ghazzali  in  his  Basit 
and  FTasU ;  this  latter  being  composed  by  al-Kasim  Ibn  al-Kafl^l  ash-Shashi. 
Sulaim's  Takrib  is  cited,  however,  in  the  fFasity  chap.  II.  of  the  section  on 
pledges  and  mortgages.  He  learned  jurisprudence  from  Abu  Hamid  al-Isfaraini 
and  instructed  Abu  '1-Fath  Nasr  al-Makdisi  in  that  science.  ^^I  entered  Bagh- 
'^  dad  when  a  mere  youth,"  says  Sulaim,  '^  for  the  purpose  of  studying  philo- 
'*  logy,  and  I  used  to  go  to  a  shaikh!' — naming  him — "  who  taught  there.  One 
'^  morning  I  went  to  his  house  rather  early,  and  was  told  that  he  had  gone  to 
**  the  bath.  I  directed  my  steps  thither,  but  passing  by  the  mosque  where  Abu 
'^  Hamid  al-Isfaraini  was  giving  his  lessons,  I  went  in  and  sat  down  among  the 
^^  scholars.  He  was  then  explaining  the  laws  on  fasting  and  treating  this  ques* 
^^  tion:  In  one  of  the  nights  of  Ramadan,  a  man  embraces  a  woman,  but  ceases 
^'  before  accomplishing  his  desires  on  perceiving  that  it  is  daybreak;  has  that 
<<  man  broken  the  fast  (3)  ?  Pleased  with  what  I  heard,  I  took  down  notes  of 
'*  the  lecture  on  a  blank  leaf  of  a  book  which  I  had  with  me,  and  on  returning 
**  to  the  house  where  I  was  stopping,  I  repeated  the  lesson  to  my  fellow-lodgers, 
^^  and  resolved  on  hearing  the  book  of  fasting  explained  to  the  end,  and  on  noting 
**  it  down ;  I  therefore  went  assiduously  to  Abu  Hamid's  course  of  lessons  till  I 
'^  had  completed  my  task  (4)."    Sulaim  never  let  an  instant  of  time  pass  unem- 
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ployed,  and  he  therefore  repeated  a  portion  of  the  Koran  or  of  the  rosary  when 
mending  his  reed  pens,  when  passing  through  the  streets,  and  during  those 
moments  which  he  could  not  devote  to  sludy.     Animated  with  the  desire  of 
propagating  knowledge  and  of  communicating  his  information  to  others,  he  set- 
tled at  Sur  (T/r^),  a  city  of  Syria,  but  he  made  the  remark  that  his  reputation 
fell  at  Sur  whilst  that  of  Abu  'l-Hasan  al-Mahamili  rose  at  Baghdad.     He  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  near  Jidda,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  Safar, 
A.  H.  447  (May,  A.  D.  1Q55),  on  his  return  from  the  pilgrimage;  he  had  then 
passed  his  eightieth  year.     His  body  was  interred  in  an  island  near  al-Jar,  not 
far  from  the  ferry  established  between  the  Arabic  coast  and  Aizab  (on  the  Egyp- 
tian side). — Rdzi  means  natii^e  of  Rai^  a  large  city  in  Dailem  between  Kumis  299 
and  Persian  Irak.     This  relative  adjective  receives  the  addition  of  the  letter  z,  as 
is  the  case  with  Marwazi  {see  page  7). — Al-Jar  is  a  village  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  at  the  distance  of  a  day  and  night  from  Medina ;  this  place  gives  its 
name  to  the  Jdrian  wheat.     Abu  '1-Kasim  az-Zamakhshari  says,  in  his  geogra- 
phical dictionary  under  the  letter  shin  (5),  that  that  al-Jar  is  a  village  on  the 
sea-coast,  at  which  the  vessels  (6)  coming  from  Kolzum  (Suez)^  Aizab,  and  the 
sea  of  an-Naam  (7)  cast  anchor.     Ibn  Haukal  states,  in  his  geography,  that  al- 
Jar,  the  port  of  Medina,  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  distance  of  three 
stations  from  that  city.     Jidda  is  another  port  on  the  same  sea. — Abu  Said 
Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Sulaim,  died  on  Tuesday  the  26lh  of  Zik  'l-{lijja,  A.  H.  491 
(November,  A.  D.  1098).     He  is  spoken  of  by  Ibn  Asakir,  in  his  History  of 
Damascus,  who  mentions  that  he  learned  the  Traditions  from  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  shaikhs^  who  also  received  some  from  him.     His  veracity  [as  a 
Traditionist )  is  well  established. 


(1)  This  work  is  a  deyeiopmeDt  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence. 

(2)  This  is  abo  a  treatise  on  the  secondary  points  of  the  law. 

(3)  During  the  fast  of  RamadAn,  the  Moslim  must  not  only  abstain  from  all  nourishment  during  the  interral 
between  daybreak  and  sunset,  but  also  avoid  intercourse  with  the  other  sei  during  the  same  period.  It  need 
scarcely  be  observed  that  in  the  original  Arabic  this  question  is  expressed  in  the  crudest  terms,  the  Moslim 
law  not  allowing  circumlocutions  of  any  kind,  but  requiring  that  every  action  and  every  thing  should  be 
designated  by  its  right  name. 

(4)  This  passage  fixes -clearly  the  meaning  of  the  word  TdUka^  which  is  the  term  employed  here  in  the 
original  Arabic  to  designate  those  notes  of  which  Sulaim  speaks. 

74 
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(5)  Az-Z«makhshari  had  the  strange  idea  of  placing  under  the  letter  sMn  a  list  of  all  the  places  between 
Yanbft  and  Mekka. 

(6)  FeMe/j'bUx* ;  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  word  is  beasts  of  burden,  but  as  it  possesses  the  same 
primitive  signification  as  s^^S\j*  (1.  beasts  of  burden,  2.  sMps),  it  may  also  bear  the  secondary  one. 

(7)  This  is  extracted  literally  from  the  work  of  az-Zamakhshari,  but  the  Sea  of  an-NaAm  >W)!  j^  ^  not 
mentioned  again  by  him,  neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  other  Arabic  geographers;  it  is  perhaps  a 
mistake  of  az-Zaraakhshari,  who  might  have  intended  to  write  ..Up  .sf  the  sea  of  Oman,  or  the  Indian 
Ocean;  or  else  «Uju)t  js^  the  sea  of  an-Namdni  an  island  bearing  this  name  lies  near  the  Arabian  coast 
at  about  one  degree  south  of  the  gulf  of  Aila.  See  the  charts  of  Niebuhr  and  Berghaus,  and  the  French 
translation  of  al-Edrtsi's  Geography,  tom.  I.  p.  332. 


SULAIMAN  IBN  YASAR. 

^hvL  Aiyub  (or  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  or  Abu  Abd  Allah)  Sulaiman  Ibn  Yasar, 
a  mawla  to  Maimuna  (1),  one  of  the  Prophet's  wives,  and  brother  to  Ata  Ibn 
Yasar  (2),  *was  one  oF  the  seven  great  jurisconsults  of  Medina^  three  of  whom 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  this  work.  He  was  learned  {in  the  law),  a  sure 
authority  [in  the  Traditions) y  devout,  pious^  and  an  example  set  up  by  God  for 
general  imitation  (3).  Al-Hasan  Ibn  Muhammad (4)  said:  ^'We  consider  Su- 
'^  laiman  Ibn  Yasar  as  more  intelligent  than  Said  Ibn  al-Musaiyab;"  but  he  did 
not  say  that  he  was  a  more  learned  man  or  an  abler  jurisconsult.  He  taught  the 
Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Abbas,  Abu  Huraira,  and  0mm  Salama  (5) ; 
az-Zuhri  and  other  great  Traditionists  taught  Traditions  on  his  authority.  When 
Said  Ibn  al-Musaiyab  was  asked  for  ^/etwa,  or  opinion  on  a  legal  question,  he 
told  the  applicant  to  go  to  Sulaiman  Ibn  Yasar,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the  most 
learned  (doctor)  then  living.  It  is  related  by  Katada  (Ibn  Didma)  that  on  ar- 
riving at  Medina,  he  asked  who  was  the  most  learned  of  the  inhabitants  without 
exception,  and  received  for  answer :  Sulaiman  Ibn  Yasar.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  in  the  year  107  (A.  D.  725),  or,  according  to  other  statements,  in 
A.H.  100,  or  94. 

(1)  See  note  (1)»  page  ttSO. 

(2)  At&  Ihn  YasAr,  a  maioto  to  Maimana,  wife  of  the  Prophet,  was  a  Tdbt  of  the  first  class.  His  autho- 
rity as  a  Traditionist  and  jurisconsult  is  admitted  by  all  the  doctors.  He  died  A.  H*  94  (A.  D.  71M).— 
{Tab.  4il'Fokahd.)—A\'-YhSi  places  his  death  in  the  year  103. 
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(3)  The  word  Id*  means  a  eofwineing  proof,  a  eon/utation.  Pious  men  are  so  denominated  because 
God  will  bring  them  forward  on  the  day  of  judgment  to  confute  sach  sinners  as  pretend  that  they  had  no 
person  to  set  them  the  example  of  holiness.    See  page  878. 

(4)  Al-Hasan  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hanafiya,  a  native  of  Medina  and  a  Tdht,  is  considered  as  a  good  au- 
thority for  Traditions.  His  pupils  were  very  numerous.  He  died  A.  H.  100  (A.  D.  718-9).— (7a6.  aZ- 
Fokahd.) 

(5)  0mm  Salama  Hind  was  daughter  to  Abfi  's-Salt  Sahl,  surnamed  for  his  hospitality,  Zdd  ar-Rakb  (the 
provUion  of  the  earavan),  and  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Maldizftm.  Duriog  the  first  persecutions  against 
Islamism,  she  and  her  husband  Abii  Salama  fled  to  Abyssinia,  where  she  bore  him  Salama.  She  became  a 
widow  A.  H.  4,  and  the  same  year  the  Prophet  took  her  as  a  wife.  She  died  at  Medina,  A.  H.  09  (A.  D. 
678-9),  and  was  interred  in  the  Bakt  cemetery  near  that  city.— (JatikIA,  MS.  No.  631,  fol.  7.) 


AL-AAMASH. 


Abu  Muhammad  Sulaiman  Ibn  Mihran,  a  native  of  Kufa  and  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  al-Aamash  {the  blear-eyed),  was  a  mawla  to  the  family  of  Kahil, 
a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Asad.  This  celebrated  imam  was  gifted  with  superior 
abilities ;  he  was  learned  {in  the  law),  and  esteemed  an  exact  and  trustworthy 
Traditionist.  His  father  inhabited  Dunbawend,  from  which  he  removed  to 
Kufa,  accompanied  by  his  wife  who  was  then  pregnant,  and  she  was  there  deli- 
vered of  al-Aamash.— As-Samani  observes  that  he  was  known,  not  as  a  native  of 
Dunbawendy  but  as  a  native  of  Kufa.  AI-Aamash  and  his  contemporary  az- 
Zuhri  were  both  in  the  province  of  Hijaz  at  the  same  epoch ;  he  saw  also  Ans 
Ibn  Malik  and  conversed  with  him,  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  hear  from 
him  any  of  the  Traditions ;  those  which  he  gave  on  the  authority  of  An^  came 
to  him  from  the  disciples  of  that  imam,  and  he  attributes  them  directly  to  Ans 
without  citing  the  names  of  those  through  whom  they  passed  from  Ans  to  him. 
He  has  transmitted  a  single  tradition  from  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Aufa  (1).  He 
had  met  and  conversed  with  the  most  eminent  among  the  Tdbis,  and  his  autho- 
rity was  cited  for  Traditions  by  Sofyan  ath-Thauri,  Shoba  Ibn  al-Hajjaj,  Hafs 
Ibn  Ghiath  (2),  and  a  number  of  other  great  doctors.  He  possessed  a  subtle  wit 
and  was  inclined  to  pleasantry  :  some  students  having  gone  to  him  one  day  to 
learn  Traditions,  he  said  to  them  on  coming  out  of  his  house :  "Were  there  not 
**  in  the  house  a  person" — (meaning  his  wife)—*'  whom  I  detest  more  than  I 
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^'  do  you,  I  should  not  have  come  out  to  you." — Having  one  day  quarrelled 
with  his  wife,  he  called  in  a  man  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  this  mediator 
addressed  the  woman  in  the  following  terms :  '*  Do  not  mind  his  blear  eyes  and 
^^  his  thin  legs^  but  consider  that  he  is  an  imam  and  that  he  is  in  high  estima- 
'*  tion."  On  this  al-Aamash  exclaimed  :  '*  God  confound  thee !  thy  sole  inten- 
300  *'  tion  is  to  point  out  my  defects  to  her." — ^Being  asked  by  Dawud  Ibn  Omar 
al-Haik  (the  tailor)  if  the  prayer  was  valid  at  which  a  tailor  presided  as  imam, 
he  replied  :  ^^  That  cannot  invalidate  the  prayer  if  no  ablution  has  been  made 
'*  previously  (3)."  Dawud  then  asked  him  if  the  evidence  of  a  tailor  was  re- 
ceivable in  a  court  of  law  and  got  this  answer:  *'  It  is  receivable  when  accom- 
"  panied  with  the  testimony  of  two  respectable  witnesses (4)." — ^It  is  said  that  the 
imam  Abu  Hanifa  went  to  see  him  during  a  fit  of  illness,  and  having  sat  by 
him  for  a  long  time,  he  said,  when  about  to  retire:  ^^It  seems  to  me  that  my 
**  presence  is  irksome  to  you." — ''By  Allah  !"  replied  the  olher,  *'  you  are 
**  irksome  to  me  even  when  you  are  in  your  own  house."  Another  time,  a 
party  of  friends  came  to  visit  him  and  sat  a  long  while  with  him ;  he  at  length 
lost  patience,  and  taking  hold  of  his  pillow,  he  rose  up  and  exclaimed  :  "May 
'  *  God  restore  to  health  one  whom  you  have  made  sick  by  your  wishes  for  his 
**  recovery." — It  was  one  day  mentioned  in  his  presence  that  the  Prophet  said : 
^Mf  a  man  oversleeps  himself  when  he  should  have  risen  in  the  night  (to 
*^ pra))^  it  is  because  Satan  has  made  water  in  his  ear."  On  this  al-Aamash 
observed  that  the  soreness  of  his  own  eyes  must  have  been  produced  by  Satan's 
urine.  Nuiherous  other  anecdotes  of  a  similar  kind  are  told  of  him.  It  is  re- 
lated by  Abu  Moawia  ad-Darir  that  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  wrote  to  al-Aa- 
mash, requiring  him  to  compose  a  book  on  the  virtues  of  Othman  and  the 
crimes  of  Ali.  When  al-Aamash  read  the  letter,  he  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  a 
sheep  which  eat  it  up  (5),  and  he  then  said  to  the  bearer  :  '^  Tell  him  that  I  an- 
^*  swer  it  thus."  On  this,  the  messenger  informed  him  that  unless  he  brought 
back  a  written  answer,  he  should  lose  his  life,  the  khalif  having  sworn  to  put 
him  to  death  if  he  returned  without  one :  [findings  howei^er,  that  al-Aamash 
was  inflexible)^  he  begged  of  the  doctor's  friends  to  interfere,  and  they  at  length 
prevailed  on  him  to  send  a  written  reply;  it  was  worded  in  these  terms:  '^  In 
**  the  name  of  God,  the  Memful,  the  Clement! — Commander  of  the  faithful! 
\^  had  Othman  possessed  all  the  virtues  in  the  world,  they  had  been  of  no  uti- 
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^Mity  to  you;  and  if  AH  committed  all  the  crimes  of  which  the  human  race  were 
^'  guilty,  they  had  done  you  no  injury.  Mind  the  qualities  of  your  own  little 
^'  self,  and  adieu !"  Al-Aamash  was  born  A.  H.  60 ;  some  say  however  that  he  came 
into  the  world  on  the  same  day  in  which  al-Husain  was  killed ;  this  was  the  day 
of  Aashura  (6),  A.  H.  61  (10th  October,  A.  D.  680).  The  father  of  al-Aamash 
was  present  when  al-Husain  lost  his  life.  Ibn  Kutaiba,  in  his  Kitdb  al^-Madrify 
counts  al-Aamash  among  those  persons  who  were  born  two  months  before  their 
time.  He  died  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi<  A.  H.  148  (May,  A.  D.  765),  but 
some  accounts  place  his  death  in  147  or  149.— Zaida  Ibn  Kudama(7)  relates 
that  he  one  day  followed  al-Aamash  and  saw  him  enter  the  cemetery  and  lie  down 
in  a  newly  made  grave ;  he  then  came  out  of  it,  and  shaking  the  earth  off  his 
head,  he  exclaimed:  ^^0!  how  narrow  a  dwelling!" — Dunbawend  is  a  place 
situated  in  the  province. of  Rai  in  Persian  Irak.  Some  call  it  Demdifend,  but 
incorrectly.     We  have  already  spoken  of  it  (  page  513). 

(1)  Abt^  Ibrabtm  Abd  AUab  Ibn  Abl  Aufa  surnamed  Abft  Hoawia  ad-Dartr  (tht  blind)  al-Aslami 
^JL^was  a  TraditioDisi  of  great  reputation,  haTing  kaowD  and  .coDverged  with  Muhammad.    He  died  at 

KOfa,  his  native  place,  A.  H.87  (A.  D.  706)  — (Tofr.  ak-Muhad,) 

(2)  Abt^  Omar  Hafs  Ibn  Ghi&th,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  NaldiAa  and  a  native  of  Kdfa,  in  which  place  he 
filled  the  duties  of  a  kAdi,  is  known  as  a  Traditionist.  Bom  A.  H.  117  (A.  D.  735);  died  A.  H.  196  (A.  D. 
811-2).-(7a&.  al-Muhad.) 

(3)  Prayer  is  not  valid  unless  preceded  by  an  ablution.  -From  this  it  may  be  perceived  that  al-Aamash  pre- 
tended to  consider  the  prayer  invalid  if  the  imAm  was  a  tailor. 

(4)  To  establish  a  point  before  the  k&di,  the  evidence  of  two  respectable  witnesses  is  necessary. 

(5)  It  may  be  perceived  from  this  that  the  letter  was  written  on  papyrus. 

(6)  The  tenth  day  of  the  month  of  Muharram  is  called  the^  day  of  A&sht^rA.  It  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Moslims.  For  the  manner  in  which  this  festival  is  celebrated  in  Egypt,  see  Lane*s  Modem  Egyptians, 
vol.  II.  page  166. 

(7)  Abft  's-^lt  ZAida  Ibn  KudAma,  a  member* of  the  tribe  of  Thaktf  and  a  native  of  Kdfa,  held  an  emi- 
nent rank  among  the  Traditionists.,  He  died  in  Asia  Minor  (RHun),  A.  H.  161  (A.  D.  777-8).- (Ta^.  a/- 
Mtthaddithtn,    Ibn  al-Athtr's  Edmil.) 


ABU  DAWUD  AS-SIJISTANL 


Ahu  Bkvfud  Sulaiman  Ihn  al-Ashath  Ibn  Ishak  Ibn  Bashir  Ibn  Shaddad  Ibn 
Amr  Ibn  Imran  al-Azdi  (of  the  tribe  of  Azd\  as-Sijistani/  was  a  hdfiz  learned 
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io  the  Traditions  and  the  sciences  connected  with  them,  skilful  in  discerning 
those  of  feeble  authority,  and  eminent  for  his  piety  and  holy  life.    He  travelled 
to  various  countries  to  learn  the  Traditions,  and  he  took  them  down  in  writing 
from  the  mouths  of  the  doctors  in  Irak,  Khorasan,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia.    He  was  one  of  the  earliest  authors  who  compiled  a  book  of  Traditions 
[Kitdb  as-Sunan),  and  this  work  he  presented  to  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal,  by  whom 
it  was  admired  and  approved :  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  ds^hirazi,  in  his  Tabakdi 
al-Fokahdj  counts  Abu  Dawud  among  the  disciples  of  that  imam.     When  Abu 
Dawud  composed  his  Kitdb  as-Sunan,  it  was  said  by  Ibrahim  al-Harbi  (1) 
that  the  Traditions  had  been  rendered  easy  to  Abu  Bawil^d  as  iron  was  ren- 
dered soft  to  Dawud  (2),     **  I  wrote  down,"  says  Abu  D&wiid,  "  five  hundr^ 
"  thousand  Traditions  respecting  the  Prophet,  from  which  I  selected  chose,  to 
501  ^^  the  number  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred,  which  are  contained  in  this 
^^  book  (the  Sunan).     I  have  mentioned  herein  the  authentic,  those  which  seem 
*Mo  be  so  (3),  and  those  which  are  nearly  so ;  but  of  them  all,  a  man  only  re- 
^^  quires  four  for  his  religious  conduct :  the  first,  those  words  of  the  Prophet  : 
*'  Deeds  are  to  he  judged  by  the  intentions;  the  second,  by  the  same:  A  proof 
^^  of  a  marts  sincerity  in  Islamism  is  his  abstaining-  from  what  concerns  him 
"  not ;  th6  third,  by  the  same:   The  beliei^er  is  not  truly  a  beUei^er  until  he 
**  desireth  for  his  brother  that  which  he  desireth  for  himself;  and  the  fourth, 
**  by  the  same  :  The  Lawful  is  clear  and  the  Unlawful  is  clear y  but  between 
*^  them  are  things  doubtful^  etc.  (4)."     Sahl  Ibn  Abd  Allah  at-Tustari  went  to 
see  Abu  Dawud,  who  was  highly  pleased  on  learning  his  arrival,  and  made  him 
sit  down.     "I  have  a  service  to  ask  of  you,  Abu  Dawud! "  said  Sahl. — **  Name 
*'  it,'*  replied  the  other. — ^'  Not  till  you  promise  to  do  it  in  case  it  be  a  thing 
'*  possible." — "  If  it  be  possible,  I  shall  grant  it." — **  Then  put  out  that  tongue 
**  with  which  you  related  the  Traditions  concerning  the  blessed  Prophet,  so  that 
"^  I  may  kiss  it.'*     Abu  Dawud  granted  his  request.     He  was  bom  A.  H.  202 
(A.  D.  817-8).     After  visiting  Baghdad  several  times,  he  went  down  to  Basra, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death.     He  expired  on  Friday,  the  1 5th  of 
Shawwal,  A.  H.  275  (February,  A.  D.  889).— His  son  Abu  Bakr  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
Abi  Dawud  was  a  hdfiz  of  the  first  eminence  at  Baghdad,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
superiority  for  learning,  an  imam  and  the  son  of  an  imam.     He  composed  the 
Kitdb  al^Masdbth  (5),  and  studied  in  Egypt  and  Syria  under  the  same  masters 
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as  his  father;  he  learned  the  Traditions  in  Baghdad^  Khorasan^  Ispahan^  Sijistan, 
and  Shiran  His  death  took  place  A.  H.  316  (A.D.  928-9).  The  hafiz  AhnMi 
an^Naisaburi  (6)  and  Ibn  Hamza  aUIsbahani  (7)  cite  his  authority  (8). — Sijis" 
tdni  is  derived  from  Sijistan,  the  name  of  a  well  known  province ;  but  some  say 
that  (m  the  present  case)  it  comes  from  Sijistdiuiy  a  village  in  the  dependencies 
of  Basra. 

(1)  See  page  46,  note  (5). 

(2)  According  to  the  Moslims,  D&wOd  or  David,  the  sod  of  Solomon,  made  coats  of  mail,  and  by  dirine 
favour  the  iron  was  wrought  by  him  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  wax. 

(3}  In  the  Arabic  text,  read  4^~!Lj 

(4)  The  rest  of  the  Tradition  is  as  follows:  Which  moit  m^n  do.  not  understand;  and  he  who  avoids. the 
things  which  are  doubtful  preserves  his  honour  and  his  religion.-^Y or  the  text  of  this  Tradition,  see  Hama- 
ker's  Wdkidi  de  Expugnatione  Memphis,  etc.  p.  120,  notes. 

(5)  The  subject  of  this  work  was  unknown  to  Hajji  Khalifa* 

(6)  Abtk  Ali  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  an-NaisAbi^ri  {native  of  NaisdbHtr),  a  hdfiz  celebrated  for  the  extent  and 
correctness  of  the  information  which  he,  had  received  from  the  most  eminent  Traditionista  of  bis  time,  was 
equally  illustrious  for  his  piety  and  holy  life.  He  inhabited  Baghdad.  Born  A.  H.  2T7  (A.  D.)  S90-1 ;  died 
in  the  month  of  the  first  JumAda,  A.  H.  349  (A.D.960).— (Ad-Dahabi'a  Annals^  MS.  No. 646.) 

(7)  Abo  Iihak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Hamza  Ibn  Om&ra  al-IsbahAni  {native  of  Ispahan)  was  a 
hdfiz  of  great  celebrity.    He  died  A.  H.  3K3  (A.  D.  964).-*(Ad-Dahabi's  Annals,  No.  646.) 

(S)  The  inability  of  the  translator  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  in  this  phrase  by  the  words  ^_v^r  y^ 
^Asr^t  obliges  him  to  pass  them  over.  The  printed  Arabic  text  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  auto- 
graph MS. 


AL-HAMID  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 


The  grammarian  Abu  Musa  Sulaiman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad,  a  native 
of  Baghdad  and  surnafned  al-H&mid,  is  noted  as  one  of  those  persons  who 
were  versed  in  the  system  of  grammar  drawn  up  by  the  learned  men  of  Irak. 
He  had  for  master  in  that  science  Abu  '1-Abbas  Thalab,  and  was  the  most  emi- 
nent of  bis  pupils ;  he  replaced  him  when  absent  and  succeeded  him  on  Iiis 
death.  Some  good  works  on  philological  subjects  were  composed  by  him^  and 
other  information  was  obtained  from  him  and  handed  down  by  Abu  Omar 
az-Zahid  {al-Mutarriz)  and  by  Miftawaih's  boy,  Abu  Jaafar  al-Isbahani,  sur- 
named  Barzawaih  (1).  AKHamid  was  a  man  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  pre-emi- 
nent by  his  knowledge  of  rhetoric,   grammar,  philology,  and  poetry.      He 
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had  studied  also  under  the  grammarians  X)f  Basra,  and  combined  their  doo- 
trines  with  those  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Kufa  grammarians^  but  he  tes- 
tified a  strong  prejudice  against  the  former  on  the  subject  of  the  grammatical 
doctrines  which  they  had  taught  him.  He  copied  books  with  great  correctness, 
and  composed  himself  a  number  of  works,  sudi  as  (collections  of  passages  in 
prose  and  {?erse  composed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  and  relating  to)  the 
human  frame,  bets  and  archery,  plants,  and  wild  animals ;  he  wrote  also  an 
abridgement  of  grammar.  He  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Thursday^  the 
23rd  of  Zu'1-Hijja,  A.  H.  305  (June,  A.  D.  918),  and  was  interred  in  the  ce- 
metery outside  ihe  gate  called  the  Bah  at-Tin.  He  was  sumamed  al-Hdmid 
(the  sour)  on  account  of  his  malignant  disposition :  on  his  death-bed,  he  left  his 
books  to  Abu  Fatik  al-Muktadiri  (2)  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  literary  men,  to  whom  they  might  have  been  serviceable. 

(1)  The  author  of  the  Fihrett,  MS.  No.  874,  fol.  121,  says  nothing  more  of  Banawaih  than  this :  '*  Bana- 
waih  ^jjjj :  no  mention  is  made  of  any  works  composed  by  him/' 

(2)  This  Aha  '1-FAtik  appears  to  have  been  a  slave  enfranchised  by  the  khalif  al-Muktadir. 


ABU  'L-KASIM  AT-TABARANI. 

502  Abu  '1-Kasim  Sulaiman  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Aiyub  Ibn  M utair  al-Lakhmi  at-Taba* 
rani  was  the  chief  hafiz  of  his  time.  Having  set  out  from  Syria  to  collect  Tra- 
ditions relative  to  the  Prophet,  he  spent  thirty-three  years  in  visiting  Irak, 
Hijaz,  Yemen,  Egypt,  and  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia.  The  quantity  of  Tradi- 
tions which  he  learned  by  oral  transmission  was  very  great,  and  the  number  of 
persons  from  whom  he  received  them  amounted  to  one  thousand.  He  wrote 
some  useful  and  curious  books,  replete  with  information,  amongst  the  rest,  his 
large,  small,  and  medium  editions  of  the  Mojam  (^alphabetical  dictionary  of 
Traditionists),  which. are  the  best  known  of  his  works.  The  hdfz  Abu  Noaim 
and  many  others  cited  him  as  an  authority.  He  was  born  at  Tabariya  (Tibe- 
rias) in  Syria,  and  having  settled  at  Ispahan^  he  continued  there  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  Zu  M-Kaada,  A.  H.  360  (Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  971),  at  about  the  age  of  one  hundred  y^rs.  Some  state,  however, 
that  he  died  in  the  month  of  Shavnval.     He  was  buried  close  to  the  grave  of 
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Humama  ad-Dawsi  (1),  one  of  the  Prophet's  companions.  — TVi^rrra/it  means 
natwe  of  Tabariya  {Tiberias)  \  as  for  Tabari,  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  it  is  derived  from  Tabaristdn. — Lakhmi  means  descended  from  Lakhm, 
whose  real  name  was  Malik  Ibn  Adi.  {In  page  148)  we  have  related  the  origin 
of  his  surname  and  that  of  his  brother  Judam. 

(1)  Humama  ad-Dawsi  died  at  Ispahan,  to  which  place  he  had  aecompaoied  Abft  Musa  'l-Ashari  od  a 
military  expedition.— (Star  as^alaf,) 


ABU  L-WALID  AL-BAJI. 

Abu  '1-Walid  Sulaiman  Ibn  Khalaf  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Aiyub  Ibn  Warith  at-Tujibi 
al-Andalusi  al-Baji  was  a  member  of  the  sect  of  Malik  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  Spain  as  a  hafiz  and  a  learned  scholar.  He  lived  in  the  eastern  part 
of  that  peninsula,  and  travelled  to  the  East  about  the  year  426  (A.  D.  1034-5), 
when  he  stopped  three  years  at  Mekka  with  Abu  'd-Darr  al-Harawi  (1),  and 
made  the  pilgrimage  four  times.  From  thence  he  went  to  Baghdad,  where  he 
resided  for  three  years^  during  which  time  he  studied  jurisprudence,  read  the 
Traditions,  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  learned  men  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  Abii  't-Taiyib  at-Tabari,  the  Shafite  doctor,  and  Abu  Ishak  ash-Shirazi, 
the  author  of  the  Muhaddab.  He  passed  a  year  at  Mosul  with  Abu  Jaafar  as- 
Simnani  (2),  and  pursued  his  studies  in  jurisprudence  under  that  doctor's  tui- 
tion. He  continued  in  the  East  nearly  thirteen  years.  The  khatfb  Abu  Bakr 
{al-Baghdddi)  is  cited  by  him  as  an  authority  for  some  of  his  information,  and 
the  same  hafiz  has  also  cited  the  authority  of  al-Baji;  thus,  he  says :  ''  Al-Baji 
**  recited  to  me  these  verses,  composed  by  himself  ; 

*  Since  I  have  learned  for  a  certainty  that  the  sum  of  my  life  is  but  an  hour,  why 
'  should  1  not  be  sparing  of  it,  and  devote  it  to  piety  and  virtue?' 

He  composed  a  great  number  of  works,  such  as  the  Kitdh  al-Muniaki  [choice 
selection)  (3),  the  Ihkdm  aUFosul  fi-Ahkdm  il-Osul  [chapters  of  established 
authority  on  the  maxims  of  dogmatic  theologjr),  a  Taadtl  wa  Tajrih  (4), 
containing  an  inquiry  into  the  credibility  of  the  Traditionists  whose  authority  is 
cited  by  al-Bukhari  in  his  Sahih,  etc.     He  was  one  of  the  great  Moslim  imams. 
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It  is  mentioned  by  him  that  he  heard  Abu  'd-Darr  Abd  Ibn  Ahmad  aUHarawi 
say.:  ^' Were  certificates  of  capacity  valid,  travelling  in  search  of  learning  would 
*^  be  useless/'  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  a  kadi;  it 
is  even  stated  that  he  acted  as  such  at  Aleppo.  He  was  bom  at  Batalyaus  (Ba^ 
dajos)  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  403  (May,  A.  D.  1013),  and 
died  at  al-Mariya,  A.  H.  474,  on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  the  1 9th  of  Rajah  (Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  1081),  between  the  first  and  second  hours  of  prayer  (5).  He  was 
interred  at  the  Ribdt  by  the  sea-side,  and  the  funeral  service  was  said  over  him 
by  his  son  Abu  'l-Kasim.  Abu  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Barr,  the  author  of  the  Istidhj 
«'S05  studied  under  him,  and  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  Hazm  as-Zahrri  had  with  him  some 
conferences  and  discussions,  the  exposition  of  which  would  here  occupy  too 
much  space. — Bdji  means  native  of  Bdja  {Beja)j  a  city  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. There  is  another  Baja  in  the  province  of  Africa ,  and  a  village  bearing 
the  same  name  lies  near  Ispahan.  —  Batalyaus  shall' be  noticed  hereafter;  as 
for  al-Mariya  (j^lnieria),  we  have  already  spoken  of  it  (page  43.) 

(1)  Ab(i  'd-Darr  Abd  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Harawi  {native  of  Herat)  wai  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Malik  and 
shaikh  of  the  Haram,  or  sacred  territory  of  Mekkfr.  He  learned  the  Traditions  at  Herat,  Baghdad,  Damas- 
cus and  other  cities,  and  composed  some  works,  such  as  Sahth,  or  collection  of  genuine  Traditions,  a 
M6jam,  or  biographical  dictionary  of  his  own  masters,  etc.  In  points  of  belief  he  followed  the  doctrines  of 
al-Ashari,  in  which  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  k^di  Abtfi  Bakr  al*BAkilUni.  He  was  a  hdfU,  anascetie. 
and  had  been  noted  for  his  SH^fiem;  but  he  afterwards  married  an  Arab  wife  and  went  to  dwell  among  that 
people  in  the  desert.  Born  A.  H.  356  (A.  D.  967);  died  at  Mekka,  A.  H.  433  (A.  D.  1041-2).  -  {Ikd  at-Ta- 
mim,  MS.  No.  721,  fol.  161.) 

(2)  The  kAdi  Abft  iaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  as-SimnAni  inhabited  Baghdad  and  taught  the  Traditions 
there.  His  veracity,  learning,  talents,  and  elegant  language  acquired  him  general  favour.  In  religion  he 
was  a  Hanafite^  and  he  composed  some  works  on  jurisprudence.  A'ssemblies  were  regularly  held  by  him  at 
bis  house,  and  in  th()se  meetings  the  jurisconsults  and  the  theologians  debated  different  questions  in  his  pre- 
sence. He  was  kftdi  of  Mosul  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  month  of  the  first 
Rabt,  A.  H.  444  (July,  A.  D.  1052).  His  birth  took  place  in  the  year  361  (A.  D.  971-2).— ^tfwidn  is  a  town 
in  the  province  of  KClmis,  but  Abtk  Jaafar  drew  his  origin  from  a  SimnAn  in  Irak.— (A'ajm  al-Mubtadi  MS. 
fonds  St-Germain,  No.  85,  fol.  93.     TahakAt  al'Hanafiya'M&.  St-Germain,  No.  132,  fol.  161.) 

(3)  This  work  appears  to  have  consisted  in  Traditions,  senriog  as  a  basis  to  the  legal  A^ctrines  of  the  sect 
to  which  AbO  '1-Walld  belonged. 

(4)  Taadil  wa  Tajrih  signifies  justification  and  impugning.  Works  bearing  this  title  treat  of  the  credi- 
bility of  Traditionists. 

(5)  The  first  time  of  prayer  is  the  Mughrib,  or  sunset,  the  Muhammedan  day  commencing  at  that  moment ; 
the  second  is  the  Atha,  when  the  evening  has  closed  and  it  is  quite  dark ;  the  third  is  the  Subh  or  Fe^r, 
daybreak ;  the  fourth  the  Duhr,  a  little  after  noon;  the  fifth  the  ilsr, ^id-time  between  noon  and  nightfall.  - 
See  Lane*s  Modern  Egyptians,  vol.  I.  page  82. 
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ABU  AIYUB  AL-MUWYANI. 


Abu  Aiyub  Sulaiman  Ibn  Abi  Sulaiman  Makhlad  (1)  (or  Dawud)  al-Muriyani 
al-Khuzi  was  a  vizir  to  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur,  having  succeeded  to  Khalid  Ibn 
Barmaky  the  grandfather  of  the  Barmekides.     He  ei^joyed  the  highest  favour 
with  the  khalif  by  reason  of  a  service  which  he  had  rendered  him  on  a  former 
occasion.     It  was  this :  Sulaiman  Ibn  Hablb  Ibn  al-Muhallab  Ibn  Abi  Sqfra 
to  whom  Abu  Aiyub  acted  as  secretary  previously  to  the  khalifat  of  al-Mansur, 
had  nominated  that  prince  as  his  deputy  in  one  of  the  cantons  of  Fars;  but  after- 
wards, on  suspicion  of  his  having  embezzled  the  public  money,  he  had  him  se- 
verely flogged  and  then  obliged  him  to  pay  a  heavy  fine :  it  was  even  his  inten- 
tion to  disgrace  him  publicly  after  having  subjected  him  to  bodily  punishment, 
but  Abu  Aiyub  aided  the  prince  to  make  his  escape.    Al-Mansur,  on  his  accession 
to  the  khalifat,  beheaded  Sulaiman  Ibn  Habib  and  chose  Abu  Aiyub  as  his  vizir 
in  gratitude  for  his  conduct.     At  a  later  period,  the  khalif's  feelings  towards 
his  minister  underwent  an  entire  change;  he  reproached  him  with  peculation, 
and  bad  even  some  thoughts  of  making  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance. 
During  the  long  period  that  this  enmity  subsisted,  Abu  Aiyub  never  went  into 
al-Mansur's  presence  without  apprehensions  for  his  life ;  and  as  he  always 
withdrew  unharmed,  it  was  said  that  he  had  an  ointment,   prepared  by  a 
magical  operation,  with  which  he  rubbed  his  eyebrows  before  he  entered.     This 
idea  got  such  credence  among  the  common  people,  that  Abu  AiyuVs  ointment 
became  a  current  expression.     One  of  his  ingenious  parables  is  thus  related  by 
Khalid  Ibn  Ya^id  al-Arkat:  ^^  Abu  Aiyub  was  one  day  holding  a  public  sitting 
^  to  issue  his  commands  and  his  prohibitions,  when  a  messenger  came  to  him 
^  from  al-Mansur.     On  seeing  him,  he  turned  pale,  and  when  ihe  man  had 
'  retired,  we  expressed  our  astonishment  at  his  apprehensions.     On  this^  he 
^  repeated  to  us  the  following  fable :  ^  It  is  related  that  the  falcon  said  to  the 
'  ^  cock:  There  is  not  on  earth  a  more  ungrateful  animal  than  you  are. — Why 
*  *  so?  said  the  cock. — Because  your  masters  took  you  when  yet  in  the  shell 
*'  '  and  had  you  hatched,  bringing  you  thus  into  the  world ;  they  fed  you  with 
'  '  their  hands  and  you  remained  among  (hem  till  you  grew  up ;  but  now,  not 
^  '  one  of  them  can  go  near  you  without  your  flying  to  this  side  and  that  side 
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^ '  ^  and  screaming  out.  As  for  me,  I  was  taken  from  the  mountains  when  ah'eady 
'^  '  aged,  and  they  instructed  me  and  tamed  me ;  then  they  let  me  go,  and  I 
*'  *  catch  game  in  the  air  which  I  bring  to  my  master. — ^To  this  the  cock  an- 
'*'  '  swered :  Had  you  seen  as  many  falcons  on  the  spit  and  ready  for  roasting 
^^  ^  as  I  have  seen  cocks,  you  would  be  even  more  fearful  than  I. — And  you» 
^*  ^  my  friends/  continued  the  vizir,  ^  did  you  know  what  I  know,  you  would  not 
**  *  wonder  at  my  being  afraid  even  in  the  height  of  the  favour  which  you  see 
'*  ^  me  enjoy/  "  The  khalif's  vengeance  fell  at  length  upon  Abu  Aiyub  in  the 
year  153  (A.  D.  770);  he  was  tortured,  deprived  of  all  his  property,  and  he 
died  A.  H.  154. — Muriydni  means  belonging  to  Mwiydn,  a  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  al-Ahwaz,  or  of  Khuzestan,  according  to  Ibn  Nukta  (2). — Khuzi  means 
belonging  to  Khitzistdny  a  country  between  Basra  and  Fars.  Some  say,  how- 
ever, that  this  surname  was  given  to  him  for  his  avarice,  because  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  valley  of  al-Khiiz  (3)  when  at  Mekka. 


(1)  This  name  should  perhaps  be  pronounced  Mukhallad. 

(2)  The  life  of  Ibn  Nukta  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(3)  Sh\h  al^Kk&M  {the  valUy  ofat-KhHx)  is  the  name  of  a  place  near  Mekka.    He  perhaps  chose  this  retired 
place  for  his  habitation,  to  atoid  receiving  company. 


SULAIMAN  IBN  WAHB. 


Abu  Aiyiib  Sulaiman  was  the  son  of  Wahb  (1)  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Hosain  (2) 
Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Kital  (3).  When  Yazid  Ibn  Abi  Sofyan  became  governor  of  Syria, 
504  Kital  was  employed  by  him  as  a  secretary,  and  he  afterwards  served  Moawia  in 
the  same  capacity;  Moawia  passed  him  over  to  his  son  Yazid,  and  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  this  khalif  that  he  died.  Kais,  Kitars  son,  was  nominated  by  Yazid  to 
the  vacant  place,  and  having  served  successively  Yazid,  Marwan  Ibn  alllakam, 
Abd  al-M alik  Ibn  Marwan  and  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  he  died  in  the  reign  of 
the  last.  Hosain,  the  son  of  Kais,  was  then  appointed  secretary  by  Hisham,  and  , 
after  him  he  served  Marwan  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Jaadi,  the  last  of  the  Omaiyides ; 
he  was  then  employed  by  Yazid  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Hubaira,  who,  on  joining  the  party 
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of -Abu  Jaafar  al-Mans&r  (4),  procured  for  him  a  full  pardon  from  the  con- 
queror.    Hosain  was  then  employed  as  a  secretary  by  al-Mansur  and  by  al- 
Mahdiy  m  whose  reign  he  died,  on  a  journey  to  Rai.     Al-Mahdi  then  nomi- 
nated Amr,  Hosain's  son,  to  the  vacant  place.     Amr  passed  subsequently  into 
the  service  of  Khalid  Ibn  Barmak,  and  died,  leaving  a  son  named  Said,  who 
remained  constantly  with  the  Barmek  family.     Wahb,  the  son  of  Said,  entered 
into  the  service  of  Jaafar  Ibn  Yahya  {tlie  Barmekide)^  and  afterwards  passed 
into  that  of  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl,  surnamed  Zu  VRiasatain.     Al-Fadl  used  to  say 
of  him  :  "  I  wonder  how  any  person  can  keep  company  with  Wahb,  and  not 
**  feel  seriously  affected  at  his  own  inferiority."     On  the  death  of  al-Fadl,  his 
brother  al-Hasan  took  Wahb  as  his  secretary,  and  confided  to  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Kinuan  and  Fars,  both  which  provinces  prospered  under  his  adminis- 
tration.    Wahb  was  drowned  on  his  way  from  Famm  as-Silh  to  Baghdad,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  sent  by  al-Hasan  with  a  letter  for  al-Mamun.     Sulaiman,  the 
son  of  Wahb,  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  became  secretary  to  al- 
Mamun  ;  he  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  ItSikh  (5),  from  which  he 
passed  into  that  of  Ashnas  (6)  ;  being  then  raised  to  the  vizirat  by  al  Mubtadi, 
he  was  employed  by  al-Motamid  in  the  same  capacity.     He  has  left  a  collection 
of  epistles.     His  brother  al-Hasan  Ibn  Wahb  was  secretary  to  {the  vizir)  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  az-Zaiyat,  and  director  of  the  chancery  office  (7).     He 
was  an  able  poet  and  an  elegant  writer  of  epistles,  a  collection  of  which  he  pub- 
lished.    These  two  brothers  were  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
time.     We  have  already  stated  in  the  life  of  Abu  Tammam  (see  page  351 ),  that 
al-Hasan  Iba  Wahb  conferred  on  him  the  place  of  postmaster  at  Mosul,  and  that 
he  composed  some  elegiac  lines  on  the  poet's  death ;  these  we  have  there  inserted 
{page  353). — ^I  cannot  give  a  separate  notice  on  al-Hasan  in  consequence  of  my 
inability  to  discover  the  date  of  his  death  ;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed  in  my 
preface,  this  book  is  solely  intended  as  an  obituary,  and  when  I  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  any  individual's  life,  it  is  not  because  they  are  required  by  the 
design  of  the  work,   but  merely  because  they  may  furnish  instruction  and 
amusement  to  the  reader.  —  The  principal  poets  of  the  time,  such  as  Abu 
Tammam,  al-Bohtori,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  composed  poems  in  honour 
of  these  two  brothers :  one  of  Abu  Tammam's  finest  passages  is  the  following, 
from  a  kasida  addressed  to  Sulaiman  : 
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Family  of  Wahb  1 1  and  every  man  of  educatioo  shall  follow  the  path  ia  which  you 
tread.  For  you  my  heart  [longeth,)  as  the  liver  parched  with  thirst  [longetk  far  water) ; 
but  for  the  fest  of  men,  my  heart  is  as  the  hearts  of  others. 

A  man  of  great  jinerit  said,  on  hearing  these  lines,  that  it  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  to  address  them  to  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  who  alone 
were  worthy  of  being  praised  in  such  terms.  Sulaiman  Ibn  Wahb  died  in  pri- 
son, on  Sunday  the  15th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  272  (August,  A.  D.  885),  or  by  ano- 
ther account  in  271 .  At-Tabari  says  in  his  History  that  he  died  on  Tuesday, 
the  17th  of  the  month,  in  the  prison  where  he  was  confined  by  the  order  of 
al-Muwaffak  Talha,  the  father  of  the  khalif  al-Motadid.  The  poet  al-Bohtori 
composed  the  following  verses  on  Sulaiman  : 

His  resolutions  are  followed  by  a  prompt  execution,  and  his  intelligence  discovers 
plainly  to  him  all  things  hidden.  That  which  is  out  of  his  sight  is  held  present  in  his 
mind,  and  when  his  eyes  slumber,  his  mind  is  awake. 

This  idea  has  been  frequently  employed  by  poets ;  it  is  thus  that  Aus  Ibn  Hajar 
at-Taroimi  (8),  an  ante-islamic  poet,  has  said  : 

50tS  When  the  man  of  penetration  thinks  of  you,  he  may  be  said  to  see  and  to  hear  you. 

The  same  idea  has  been  thus  variously  expressed  by  different  poets  : 

He  foresees  so  well  the  results  of  an  affair,  that  they  might  be  thought  to  have  al- 
ready informed  him  (of  their  coming) . 

He  foresees  so  well  the  results  of  an  affair,  that  by  his  good  judgment  he  might  be 
said  to  witness  occurrences  before  they  come  to  pass. 

He  knows  so  well  the  course  of  events,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  his  eye  fixed  upon 
to-morrow. 

When  hearts  hold  secret  converse,  (you  knoto  what  passes  in  them)  as  if  you  saw 
them  plainly. 

The  different  manners  of  expressing  this  single  idea  would  form. a  long  chap- 
ter, and  we  shall  not  expatiate  farther  on  the  subject. — Sulaiman  filled  succes- 
sively different  places  in  the  public  offices  of  government,  and  was  raised  to  the 
vizirat,  which  he  occupied  till  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  and  death. — It  is 
related  that  the  khalif  al-Wathik  once  turned  towards  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Khasib  (9) 
the  kdtibf  and  recited  to  him  these  lines  (of  an  ancient  poet) . 
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Tw(>> persons,  both  of  them  rich,  are  my  debtors,  aad  had  God  so  willed,  they  had 
paid  me  before  this.  One  of  them,  0  my  friends  I  is  0mm  Amr ;  as  for  the  other,  ask 
me  not  her  name. 

Sulairoan,  on  being  inrormed  of  ihe  circumstance,  exclaimed  :  '*  May  God 
**  protect  me!  by  0mm  Amr  is  meant  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Khasib,  and  by  the  other 
**  it  is  I  who  am  designated."  And  such  was  really  the  case,  the  khalif  having 
confiscated  their  property  a  few  days  afterwards  (tO).  When  Suleiman  was  pro- 
moted to  the  vizirat,  (or  by  another  account,  when  his  son  Obaid  Allah  was 
raised  to  that  post,)  the  following  verses  were  written  to  him  by  Obaid  Allah, 
(he  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir  (whose  life  will  be  found  farther  on)  : 

Fortune  refiised  us  her  favours,  but  showed  her  kindness  for  us  in  granting  them  to 
those  whom  we  love  and'osteem.  And  I  said  to  her:  ''Complete  thy  beneficence  to- 
''.  wards  Ihem,  and  leave  us  in  neglect ;  important  business  should  be  done  first." 

(1)  The  family  of  SuUimAn  ivas  originally  Christian,  but  had  embraced  Islamism ^—(FaftAr  ad-dXn^  MS. 
No.  895,  fol.  228).    The  father  of  his  ancestor  KitM  bore  the  name  of  Matta  (JI/affAetr). 

(2)  This  name  is  vritten  with  the  vowel-points  in  the  Fihrest.  The  beginning  of  this  article  to  the  words 
We  have  already  Hated  is  copied  verbatim  from  that  work. 

(3)  The  orthography  and  true  pronunciation  of  this  name  are  uncertain. 

(4)  Yaztd  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Hubaira,  governor  of  Irak  for  MarwAn  Ibn  Muhammad,  fought  for  his  master  till 
ihe  last,  and  held  out  in  'WAsit  eleven  months  against  AbCl  Jaafar  al-MansClr.  It  was  only  on  learning  the 
death  of  h\i  sovereign  that  he  surrendered.— (See  Price's  Retrospect,) 

(5)  It&kh,  when  a  boy,  was  a  slave  to  Sallftm  al-Abrash,  by  whom  he  was  employed  as  a  cook,  and  \\bo 
sold  him  to  al-Motasim  in  the  year  199  (A.  D.  814-S).  Being  possessed  of  great  courage,  he  was  raised  to 
places  of  the  highest  authority  by  that  prince  and  by  his  successor  al-WAthik.  He  was  named  commander  of 
the  household  troops  JLiyw^  t  at  Sarr-mann-rAa,  and  it  was  by  his  hand  and  in  his  house  that  persons  con- 
demned to  death  by  al-Motasim  were  executed.  Under  al-Mutawakkil  he  held  the  rank  of  commander-in- 
chief,  general  of  the  Maghribin  and  Turkish  guard,  grand-treasurer,  postmaster-general,  grand- chamberlain, 
and  governor  of  Baghdad;  but  a  circumstance  happened  which  inspired  the  khalif  with  the  utmost  dread  of 
his  powerful  favourite.  They  had  been  both  drinking  together,  and  al-Mutawakkil,  heated  with  wine,  in- 
sulted ItAkh  so  grossly,  that  the  offended  officer  threatened  to  take  his  life.  The  next  morning  the  khalif 
was  reminded  of  the  scene,  and  offered  an  apology  for  what  had  passed,  but  some  time  after,  be  procured  a 
person  who  suggested  to  ItAsb  the  propriety  of  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.  The  permission  of  al- 
Mutawakkil  having  been  obtained,  he  left  Baghdad  preceded  by  all  the  troops,  clothed  in  a  pelisse  of 
honour,  and  authorised  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority  In  every  town  through  which  he  passed.  On  his 
return,  in  the  month  of  Zti '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  230  (July,  A.  D.  845),  be  was  received  with  great  honour  at 
Baghdad  by  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahtm,  who  had  been  nominated  governor  of  that  city  In  the  interval,  and  who 
now  invited  him,  in  the  roost  pressing,  manner,  to  come  and  stop  at  his  pilace.  ItAkh  hesitated,  but 
yielding  at  length  to  Ibn  Ibrahim's  solicitations,  he  went  in,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  guard  of  four 
hundred  young  slaves  who  always  accompanied  him  were  shut  out*    ItAkh  was  immediately  cast  into 
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chains  and  deprived  of  every  nourishment  till  he  etpired,  after  which  witnesses  were  brought  in  to  examine 
his  body  and  depose  that  he  had  died  a  natural  death.— (Ibn  al-Athtr.  Ibn  Shukr.)  The  latter  historian 
calls  ItAkh  the  tvoord  of  the  khalifs*  vengeance  'Uls^  A^LV)t  4ju>t ;  a  title  similar  to  that  already 
noticed,  page  347,  and  which  is  now  sufficiently  explained  by  the  observation  of  Ibn  al-Athtr  In  the  foregoing 
extract.  At.  the  siege  of  AmmClriya,  A.  H.  223,  ItAkh  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Moslim  army,  and 
in  the  year  225  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Yemen.— (Ibn  al-Athtr.)  His  name  is  differently  pointed  in  the 
MSS..  it  is  found  written  4a\J\  Atydkh,  ^^jo\  Itdkh,  and  ^L»t.  Ji.  Hamaker  suggests,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled Expeditio  adverttn  Dymyaiham,  p.  125,  that  the  true  reading  may  be  Inakh^  a  word  still  employed  by 
the  Uzbeks  to  signify  prince  or  emir.    In  the  autograph  MS.  it  is  written  ^l^J. 

(6)  Ashn&s,  one  of  al-Motasim's  generals,  commanded  the  van  of  the  Moslims  at  the  siege  of  Ammi^riya. 
In  the  year  225,  he  married  his  daughter  to  Afshtn,  the  general  who  conquered  BAbek  al-Khurrami.  He 
died  A.  H.  230  (A.  D.  844-5).— (Ibn  al-Athtr.)— See  also  Freytag*s  SeUcta  ex  Hiitoria  Halebi,  p.  S4. 

(7)  See  note  (4),  page  33. 

(8)  Aus  Ibn  Hajar  was  a  contemporary  of  al-Hutaiya  and  NAbigha  al-Jaadi. 

(9)  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Khastb  became  vizir  to  al-Muntasir,  A.  H.248  (A.  D.  862-3). 

(10)  At  that  time  the  governors  of  the  provinces  confided  to  their  kdtiht,  or  secretaries,  the  duty  of  collecting 
the  public  revenue,  and  the  enormous  fortupes  which  some  of  them  acquired  in  the  exercise  of  this  office  ex- 
cited, more  than  once,  the  avidity  of  the  court  of  Baghdad.  The  peculators  were  then  cast  into  prison, 
put  to  the  torture,  and  obliged  to  pay  heavy  sums  before  recovering  their  liberty.  An  instance  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  AnnaU  of  Abft  '1-FedA  under  the  year  230.  SulaimAn  Ibn  Wahb  was  one  of  the  kdtihe  impri- 
soned that  very  year,  and  he  had  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  dinars  for  his  deliverance.  He  was  then  in 
the  service  of  ItAkh.  His  brother  al-Hasan  was  confined  with  him,  but  obtained  his  liberty  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate;  fourteen  thousand  dinars  were  all  he  was  obliged  to  refund.  —  (Ibn  al-Athtr.)  See  also  Ibn 
Shukr,  vol.  VIII.  p.  55. 


SINJAR  IBN  MALAKSHAH. 


Abu  U-Harith  Sinjar  Ibn  Malakshah  Ibn  Alp-Arslan  Ibn  Dawud  Ibn  Mikail 
Ibn  Saljuk  Ibn  Dakak  was  sultan  of  Khorasan,  Ghazna,  and  Ma-wara-an-Mahr 
[Transocriana) ;  prayers  were  offered  up  for  him  from  the  pulpits  of  Arabian 
and  Persian  Irak,  Adarbijan,  Arran,  Armenia,  Syria,  Mosul,  Diar  Bakr,  Diar 
Rabia  and  the  two  sacred  cities  {Mekka  and  Medina) ;  money  was  struck  in 
his  name  from  one  extremity  of  the  Moslim  empire  to  the  other,  and  the  titles 
of  as-SuItan  al-Aazam  {the  powerful  sultan)  Moizz  ad-din  {the  exalter  of  the 
faith)  were  conferred  upon  him.  His  noble  spirit  and  his  liberality  ranked  him 
among  the  greatest  of  princes;  it  is  said  that,  during  five  successive  mornings^ 
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he  launched  into  every  species  of  beneficence  and  gave  away  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dinars  (1)^  besides  horses,  pelisses,  and  other  valuable  objects.  His  trea- 
surer stated  his  conviction  that  the  riches  contained  in  his  master's  treasury 
surpassed  what  had  ever  been  possessed  by  any  of  the  Persian  kings  [Chosroes): 
^'  I  one  day  told  him/'  said  he,  ^^  that  among  his  stores  were  one  thousand  satin 
*^  dresses,  and  I  requested  him  to  look  at  them ;  taking  his  silence  for  a  proof  306 
^'  of  his  consent,  I  displayed  them  all  before  him,  saying :  ^  Why  not  look  at 
/'what  belongs  to  you?  why  not  praise  Almighty  God  for  the  favours  and 
'  ^  bounties  he  has  conferred  upon  you  ?'  On  this  he  extolled  his  Creator,  and 
*^  observed  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  for  a  prince  like  him  to  have  it  said 
^'  [that  he  hoarded)  riches  on  riches •  He  then  gave  orders  to  introduce  his 
''  emirs,  and  he  shared  all  the  dresses  among  them.  He  possessed  also  one 
^^  thousand  and  thiHy  pounds  weight  {rati)  of  precious  stones;  a  thing  un- 
**  heard  of  in  the  history  of  any  other  prince."  The  authority  of  Sinjar  and  his 
good  fortune  kept  constantly  increasing  till  the  year  548  (A.  D.  1153-4)^  when 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ghozz  (2),  a  people  of  Turkish  origin. 
The  history  of  this  event  is  well  known  (3).  It  was  then  that  the  jurisconsult 
Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya,  whose  life  will  be  found  in  this  work,  fell  a  martyr. 
The  power  of  Sinjar  was  broken  by  these  invaders ;  they  tore  his  kingdom  asun- 
der, obtained  possession  of  Naisapur  and  massacred  a  countless  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants.  Sinjar  remained  with  them  a  prisoner  five  years,  and  during  the 
interval,  the  kingdom  of  Khorasan  was  dissolved  and  the  city  of  Marw  fell  into 
thie  power  of  Khowarezm  Shah  (4).  He  at  length  effected  his  escape,  and  hav* 
ing  returned  to  Khorasan,  he  collected  his  partisans  at  Marw,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  recovering  his  throne  when  the  term  prescribed  to  his  life  came  to  its 
expiration.  He  was  bom  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  479  (November, 
A.  D.  1086),  in  the  environs  of  Sinjar,  and  it  was  on  account  of  this  circum- 
stance that  \tt  received  his  name.  His  father,  the  sultan  Malak  Shah,  happened 
to  stop  at  that  city  on  his  passage  through  Diar  Rabia,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  birth  of  a  son ;  on  which  he  ordered  him  to  be  called  Sinjar.  In 
the  year  490  (A.  D.  1097),  Sinjar  became  the  lieutenant  of  his  brother  Bark- 
yaruk  {see  his  life^  page  251 ),  and  in  51 2  (A.  D.  1 1 1 8-9)  he  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  empire.  Having  escaped  from  his  captivity  among  the  GhozZy  he 
died  at  Marw  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  552  (April,  A.  D. 
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1157)  and  was  interred  in  that  city.  The  Seljuk  dynasty  in  Khorasan  ceased 
with  his  existence,  and  most  of  his  kingdom  fell  into  the  possession  of  Khowa- 
ressm  Shah  Atsi%  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Anushtikio,  the 'grandfather  of  Tukush 
Khowarezm  Shah.--r-Ihn  al-Azrak  al-Fariki  (native  and  historian  of  Maiydfa- 
rikin)  states,  in  his  History,  that  Sinjar  died  in  the  year  555  (A.  D^  1 160):  God 
knows  best ! 


(1)  The  dinar  of  that  time  may  possess  an  intrinsic  value  of  about  nine  or  ten  shillings. 
(%  n>ii  KhaliikAn  calls  them  the  Aghatz;  this  is  the  singular  of  the  word ;  Ghoxz  is  the  plural.    n>B  Khal- 
dftn  names  them  the  Aghxdx,  vhich  word  is  the  plural  of  the  plural  form  ghozt, 

(3)  See  Xhtk  '1-FedA's  Annals,  year  548. 

(4)  For  the  history  of  Khowftrezm  ShAh  Atsiz  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  An6shtiktn«  see  Price's  Retrospect, 
vol.  II.  page  890. 


SAHL  AT-TUSTARL 


Abu  Muhammad  Sahl  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yiinus  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
Rafi  at-Tustari,  a  celebrated  saint  and  gifted  with  miraculous  powers,  surpassed 
all  (the  ^ufis)  of  his  time  in  the  practices  [of  mystic  dei^otioh).  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  sliaikh  Zu  'n-Mun  (1)  at  Mekka.  The  mortifications 
which'  he  practised  were  excessive^  and  the  command  which  he  acquired  (o(^r 
his  passions  and  worldly  inclinations)  was  extreme.  From  the  following 
relation^  made  by  himself,  it  appears  that  it  was  his  maternal  uncle  Muhammad 
Ibn  Sawwar  who  was  the  cause  of  his  entering  on  the  path  -of  the  devout  life : 
^^  My  uncle  said  to  me  one  day,  ^  Why  dost  thou  not  call  to  mind  God  thy 
**  creator?'-^*  How,'  said  I,  ^  must  I  call  him  to  mind?'— r  *  On  rolling  thyself 
*'  up  in  thy  clothes  {iK^ken  going  to  sleep),  say  three  times  with  thy  heart : 
'^  God  is  with  me!  God  is  looking  on  me!  God  is  witnessing  my  conduct  I 
''  and  let  not  thy  tongue  move  to  pronounce  these  words/  For  some  nights  I 
'^  did  as  he  told  me  and  I  then  informed  him  of  it.  *  Repeat  the  words  seven 
^^  times  every  night,'  was  his  answer.  This  I  did  and  I  informed  him  again. 
^^  ^Repeat  them  deven  times  eyery  nighty'  said  he.  I  followed  his  advice,  and 
'^  a  sweetness  fell  into  my  heart.     A  year  afterwards  my  uncle  said  to  me ; 
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'<  *Keep  in  mind  what  I  taught  thee  and  persevere  in  it  till  thou  enterest  into 
'^  the  grave;  for  it  will  profit  thee  in  this  world  and  in  the  next/  During 
'^  some  years  I  continued  the  practice  and  found  therefrom  a  sweetness  in  my 
'^  inmost  self.  Then  one  day  my  uncle  said  to  me :  ^0  Sahl  I  he  with  whom 
^^  Gbd  is,  on  whom  God  looketh,  and  whose  conduct  God  witnesseth^  is  dis^  507 
'^  obedient  unto  him !  beware  of  disobedience.'  "  Such  was  the  commence-^ 
ment  of  his  devotional  career.  He  dwelt  for  some  time  at  Abbad&n  and  also  at 
Basra,  in  which  city  he  died  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  283  (Fdbruary-^ 
March,  A.D.  896)^  or  293  by  another  account.  Our  shaikh  Ibn  al-Athir  men^ 
tionSy  in  his  History,  that  Sahl  was  bom  A.  H.  200  (A.D.  815*6);  others 
say  201,  at  Tustar. —  Tustari  means  belonging  to  Tustar^  which  is  a  town  of 
the  canton  of  al-Ahwaz  in  Kh6aistan.  This  place,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Shushtar,  contains  the  tomb  of  aUBara  Ibn  Ml^lik  (2). 


(1)  See  his  life,  page  291. 

(2)  Al-BarA  Ibn  MAlik  Ibn  an-Nadr  j^.^  t^  the  brother  of  Anas  n>n  Mftlik,  was  camel-leader  {hddi)  to  the 
Prophet,  and  eitenpotised  to  him  scraps  of  poetry  {rajax)  when  on  his  journeys  and  military  cipeditioos.  He 
fought  at  all  his  battles  and  signalized  himself  by  bisbrareiry,  haviog  ktOed,  in  single  combat,  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  one  hundred  infidel  warriors.  He  fell  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Islamism  at  a  battle  fought 
near  Tustar,  A.H.  20-1.— (AbCl  l-Mahftsio's  NujOm;  Siar  oj-5a?a/'.)'Al-BarA  was  one  of  the  ahl  op-Suffa. 
—(See  Abft  'l-FedA's  Atmaif,  year  11 ;  Do  Sacy's  Bwrifi,  p.  32S.)— The  hddi  ^Ui. ,  or  camel*driTer,  eocoa- 

rages  them  by  his  song,  and  al-Barft  had  so  sweet  a  voice  that  on  f>as8ing  through  places  where  there  were 
women,  the  Prophet  used  to  silence  biro,  saying:  Take  cars  of  thegtau  pkialu  Wi|^Jt)tjvJUt ;  alludisg 
probably  to  the  supposed  frailty  of  the  female  sex. 


ABU  HATIM  AS-SIJISTANI. 


Abu  Hatim  Sahl  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Othman  Ibn  Yazid  al*Jushami  a&-Sijis- 
tani,  a  grammarian^  philologer,  and  reaxler  of  the  Koran,  was  the  most  learned 
man  of  Basra,  in  which  city  he  had  settled.  Master  of  all  the  branches  of 
belles-lettres,  he  had  for  pupils  Ibn  Duraid,  al-Mubarrad,  and  others,  [who 
were  afterwards)  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age.  He  read  twice  through 
Sibawaih's  Bookj  under  the  tuition  of  al-Akhfash ;  this  he  mentioned  to  al-Mu- 
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barrad,  who  declared  that  he  heard  him  say  so.  Much  of  the  oral  informa lion 
which  he  communicated  to  his  pupils  had  been  received  by  him  from  Abu  Zaid 
al-Ansariy  Abu  Obaida,  and  al-Asm^i.  He  was  versed  in  philology  and  poetry, 
,  skilled  in  prosody,  and  an  able  elucidator  of  obscure  expressions.  In  the  com- 
position of  poetry  he  displayed  considerable  talent^  but  his  acuteness  as  a  gram- 
marian was  so  inferior  that,  whenever  he  met  Abu  Othman  al-Mazini  at  the 
house  of  Isa  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Hashimi,  he  either  pretended  business  or  hurried  out 
of  the  room  to  avoid  answering  any  grammatical  questions  which  the  other 
might  propose  to  him.  He  led  a  chaste  and  holy  life ;  every  day  he  gave  a 
dinar  in  alms^  and  every  week  he  read  the  Koran  through.  Some  of  his  poeti* 
cal  pieces  are  very  good,  such,  for  iristance^  as  the  lines  addressed  by  him  to 
Abu  'l-Abbas  al-Mubarrad,  who  frequented  his  lessons  and  studied  assiduously 
under  him.  AI-Muburrad  was  then  a  youth  of  great  beauty  (1).  Abu  Hatim 
said  to  his  pupils :  'Mf  you  wish  to  commit  a  secret  to  paper^  write  it  down 
^^  veith  new  milk ;  the  words  will  appear  when  the  hot  ashes  of  burnt  paper 
"  a^  sprinkled  over  them.  Or  write  with  a  solution  of  while  zdj  (sulphate  of 
'^  iron);  the  words  will  become  visible  when  the  paper  is  sprinkled  with,  an 
"  infusion  of  nutgalls.  Or  else  write  with  the  latter,  and  you  may  revive  the 
*'  writing  by  means  of  the  zdj.^'  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works:  The 
Koran  analysed  grammatically ;  on  the  faulty  expressions  employed  by  the  vul- 
gar;  on  birds;  on  the  genders;  on  plants;  on  the  words  terminated  by  a  long 
or  by  a  short  elif;  on  the  difference  between  the  names  given  to  the  members  of 
the  human  frame  and  those  of  animals  (2) ;  on  the  readings  of  the  Koran ;  a 
508  work  called  al-Makdti  wa  'l-Mabddi  (3) ;  on  elegance  of  expression ;  on  the 
date-tree;  on  those  words  which  have  contrary  signiBcations ;  on  the  bow, 
arrow,  and  dart ;  on  the  sword ;  on  the  spear;  on  the  coat  of  mail;  on  the  horse ; 
on  wild  beasts ;  on  reptiles ;  satirical  pieces ;  on  the  grain  when  growing  up ;  on 
the  human  frame ;  on  the  cases  in  which  two  letters  must  be  united  into  one  (4) ; 
on  biestings  and  new  milk;  on  the  vine;  on  winter  and  summer;  on  bees  and 
honey;  on  camels;  on  herbage;  on  abundance  and  sterility;  on  the  differences 
which  existed  between  the  first  copies  of  the  Koran,  etc.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  his  poetry  : 

They  let  that  handsome  face  appear,  and  then  blame  those  who  are  tempted.    IF 
they  wish  us  to  be  continent,  let  them  veil  that  handsome  face. 
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He  died  in  the  month  of  Muharram  (or  of  Rajab)>  A.  H.  248  (March-April, 
A.D.  862),  at  Basra,  and  was  interred  in  the  centre  of  the  Musalla  (5);. the 
funeral  service  was  said  over  him  by  Sulaiman  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Ali 
Ibn  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abhas  Ibn  Abd  al-Muttalib  al-Hashimi,  who  was  at  that 
time  governor  of  the  city. — Jushdnii  is  derived  from  Jusham;  there  are  a 
number  of  tribes  bearing  this  name,  and  I  do  not  know  to  which  of  them  Abu 
Hatim  belonged. 

(1)  The  original  text  contains  here  some  rerses  composed  by  Sahl  on  aWMubarrad.    They  contain  the  ex^ 
presslon  of  a  strong  platonic  affection,  but  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  translated. 

(2)  See  page  572,  note  (A). 

(3)  This  title  means  $topi  and  eomiMneemmU,    Hajji  Khalifa  does  not  notice  the  Work,  and  mere  conjec- 
tures respecting  its  subject  would  be  useless. 

(4]  See  M.  de  Sacy's  GrammaiTB  arabe,  torn.  I.  pages  ^  et  S3,  etc. 

The  Mutalla  [plae9  of  prayer)  is  a  place  in  the  open  air  where  public  prayers  are  said  on  the  two  great 
Moslim  festiyals.-^See  M.  deSacy's  Chreitomathie,  tome  I,  page  191. 


ABU  X-FATH  SAHL  AL-ARGHIYANI. 

Abu  '1-Fath  Sahl  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  al-Arghiyani,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of 
as^hSifl*  highly  respected  for  his  learning  and  mortified  life,  studied  jurispru- 
dence at  Marw  under  the  shaikh  Abu  Ali  *3-Sinji  (1),  and  then  received  lessons 
from  the  kadi  Husain  al-Marwarrudi  (2),  with  whose  system  of  doctrine  he  be- 
came so  well  acquainted,  that  his  master  declared  that  no  one  knew  it  better. 
He  then  went  to  Naisapur  and  read  over  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Imam  al-Haramain  Abu  l-Maali  '1-Juwaini,  at  whose  assem- 
blies he  maintained  discussions  with  general  approbation.  Having  then  re- 
turned to  Arghiyan,  he  filled  the  place  of  klidi  for  some  years,  holding  at  the 
same  time  a  most  exemplary  conduct  and  walking  in  the  path  of  righteousness. 
He  then  made  the  pilgrimage  and  became  acquainted  with  the  great  doctors  of 
Irak,  Hijaz,  and  al-Jibal  (Persian  Irak)y  from  whom  he  received  some  Tradi- 
tions and  to  whom  he  communicated  others.  On  quitting  Mekka,  he  went  to 
visit  the  Sufi  (3)  sfiaikh  al-Hasan  as-Simnani,  by  whom  he  was  advised  to 
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discontinue  the  practice  of  discussing  points  of  the  law :  he  followed  this  coun- 
sel, and  having  given  up  the  place  of  kadi,  he  conBned  himself  to  his  house  and 
lived  in  solitude.  He  then  built  with  his  own  money  a  little  Sufi  convent,  in 
which  he  went  to  reside  and  where  he  remained,  composing  works  and  prac- 
tising devotion  till  his  death.  He  expired  on  the  first  day  of  Muharram,  A.  H. 
499  (September,  A.  D.  1 1 05.)^  as  he  was  ju&t  awaking  from  one  of  his  ecstacies  (4). 
He  is  the  author  of  that  collection  of  legal  decisions  which  is  called  the  Faidwa 
Arghiydniya  (5).  He  had  heard  the  lessons  of  some  eminent  doctorSySuch  as 
Abu  Bakf  al-Baihaki  (6),  Nasir  al-Marwazi  (7),  and  Abd  al-Ghafir  Ismail  al- 
Farisi,  the  author  of  the  Majma  'l-Gliardib^  the  supplement  to  the  History  of 
Naisapur  and  other  works. — Arghiydni  means  belonging  to  Arghiydn^  which 
is  a  tract  of  country  in  the  dependencies  of  Naisapur,  containing  a  number  of 
villages. 

(1)  See  his  life,  page  419. 

(2)  See  his  life,  page  418. 

(3)  The  word  adrif  ^^i^-^  ('^0  iknowtny),  here  rendered  by  .Sd/i,  is  a  technical  term  of  mystic  theology. 
It  signifies  one  who  has  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  essence  and  attributes.— See  the  Vitt  des 
Sik/is  par  Dj4mi,  in  the  Noiiees  et  Exiraiis,  tom.  XII.  p.  323. 

(4)  See  the  meaning  of  the  word  hdl  explained  in  note  (4),  page  190. 

(5)  See  however  what  our  author  says  on  this  subject  in  the  life  of  Abft  Nasr  Muhammad  al-ArgbiyAni. 

(6)  See  his  life,  page  57. 

(7)  Ahd  *1-Fath  N4sir  Ibn  ai-Husain  al-Omari  al-Marwaii,  an  eminent  professor  and  doctor  of  the  sect  of 
as-Shifl,  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish,  and  a  descendant  from  the  khaltf  Omar  Ibn  al-KhattAb.  Th« 
celebrated  hdfiz  al-Baihaki  was  one  of  his  disciples.  He  himself  bad  studied  at  Marw  under  al-EaffUl,  and  at 
Naisapur  under  Aht  't-Taiyib  as-S<Mi]iki.  He  was  an  excellent  professor,  mufti,  and  controvertlst.  He  ter- 
minated a  life  of  modest  poverty  and  virtue  in  the  month  of  ZA  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  444  (March,  A.  D.  1053).— 
(7a&.  of-SAd/iytn.) 


ABU  T-TAIYIB  SAJHL  AS-SOLUKI. 

Abu  't-Taiyib  Sahl  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulai- 

man  as-SoWki,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  was  a  native  of  Naisapur.     We 

shall  give  the  life  of  his  father  and  the  rest  of  his  genealogy  under  the  letter  M. 

509  Abi)  't-Taiyib  was  mu/ti  of  Naisapur  and  son  of  the  (Jbrmer)  mufti  of  that 

city;  he  studied  jurisprudence  under  his  father  Abii  Sahl  as-Soliikij  who  was 
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still  living  when  he  received  the  title  of  chief  doctor  of  the  law  (imam).  It  is 
universally  allowed  that  for  learning  and  the  strict  observance  of  religion  he  stood 
without  a  rival.  He  received  Traditions  from  his  father,  from  Muhammad  Ibn 
Yakub  aUAsamm,  from  Ibn  Musatlir,  and  from  others  of  the  same  class ;  he  was 
also  a  profound  jurisconsult,  a  learned  philologist,  and  an  able  dogmatic  theo- 
logian. <  His  disciples  gained  much  instruction  from  the  traditional  learning 
which  he  imparted  to  them,  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  made  his  course  of 
lectures,  upwards  of  five,  hundred  inkhorns  were  in  service  (the  number  of 
those  who  took  notes  being  so  great).  He  was  the  most  eminent  professor  and 
imam  (1)  of  the  age,  and  it  was  from  him  that  the  doctors  of  NaisSipur  received 
their  information.  His  death  took  place  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  387 
(Jan.-Feb.  A.D.  997);  it  is  stated,  however,  hj  MA  Yala  al  Khalili  in  his  Irshdd, 
that  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  402  (2).—*^Soluki  is  derived  fl^m 
Soluk'\ — such  is  the  sole  observation  made  on  this  word  by  as-Sam&ni  (in  his 
Ansab).  It  is  rdated  by  Abd  al- Wahid  al^Lakhmi  that  a  soreness  having  fallen 
on  Sabl's  eyes,  his  friends  used  to  go  and  recite  pieces  of  poetry  and  relate  his-^ 
torical  anecdotes  in  his  presence,  a  thing  customary  in  such  cases,  and  that  the 
shaikh  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  as-Sulami  (3)  said  to  him  :  ^^  Imam!  if  your  eyes 
^'  could  see  your  face,  they  wouM  be  healed  (4)."  With  this  compliment  Sahl 
was  highly  pleased,  and  observed  that  he  bad  never  received  one  more  flattering. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  Muhammad  Ibu  Sulaim^n,  the  following  verses  of 
cofodolence  were  addressed  to  him  by  Abd  'n-Nasr  Ibn  Abd  al-Jabbir : 

Who  will  bear  from  me,  afflicted  and  lamenting  >  a  message  to  one  who,  by  his  learn- 
ing, is  the  first  of  all.  [Tell  him)  that  patience  under  afBiction  best  becomes  the  man 
irtiose  legal  decisions  are  {just)  as  the  judgments  of  God. 


(1)  See  page  56,  note  (1). 

(2)  Al-Tftfl  and  al^tkmftn!  place  fate  death  in  A.  H.  404. 

(3)  Thli  person  imitl  aot  be  conforaded  with  a  celebrated  korin-rNlder  of  Uw  Mme  nanle,  noticed  in  the 
life  of  A&sim  Ibn  Abi  Nujad.-^See  vol.  II.  of  thii  work.  • 

(4)  This  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  expression :  A  sight  of  you  is  good  for  sore  eyes. 
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SHAWAR. 


Abu  Shujaa  Shawar  (1)  as-Saadi  {member  of  the  tiibe  ofSaad)  was  the  son  x)f 
Mujir  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Ashair  Ibn  Shas  Ibn  Mughith  Ibn  Habib  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn 
Rabia  Ibn  Yakhnas  (2)  Ibn  Abi  Duwaib  Abd  Allah. — Ibn  Abi  Duwaib  was  the 
father  of  Halima,  who  nursed  the  Prophet  on  the  same  milk  with  her  daughter 
as-Shaima.  The  father  of  as-Shaima  was  al-Harith  Ibn  Abd  al-Ozza  Ibn  Rifaa 
Ibn  Mallan :  it  was  she  who  was  carrying  Muhammad  in  her  arms  when  he  bit 
her,  and  she  showed  him  the  mark,  {muny  years  later j)  when  she  went  to  see 
him.  Some  say  the  real  name  of  Ibn  Abi  Duwaib  was  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Harith 
Ibn  Shihna  Ibn  Jabir.lbn  Rizam  Ibn  Nasira  Ibn  Kusaiya  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Saad  Ibn 
Bakr  Ibn  Hawazin.  The  government  of  Upper  Egypt  had  been  confided  to 
Shawar  by  as-Salih  Ibn  Ruzzik,  al-Aadid's  vizir,  who,  when  wounded  (3)  and 
on  the  point  of  death,  reproached  himself  with  three  faults;  the  first,  his  no- 
mination of  Shawar;  the  second,  his  having  built  the  mosque  which  bears  his 
own  name,  and  is  situated  at  the  Zawila  Gate ;  because  it  might  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  the  defence  of  Cairo  against  a  besieger;  and  the  third,  his 
510  having  led  his  troops  as  far  as  Bilbais^  and  returning  back  after  spending  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  thousand  dinars  upon  them,  instead  of  marching  into 
Syria,  taking  Jerusalem  &nd  eradicating  the  power  of  the  Franks.  Shawar 
then  established  his  authority  in  Upper  Egypt,  aini  as  his  ambition,  noble  spirit, 
and  bravery  were  equally  conspicuous,  Salih's  last  advice  to  his  son  {and  suc- 
cessor) al-Aadil  Ruzzik  was,  that. he  should  neither  attempt  to  molest  him  nor 
let  any  change  appear  in  his  conduct  towards  him ;  Shawar  being  a  person  whose 
fidelity  could  not  be  trusted,  and  who  might  revolt  when  it  was  least  expected. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  how  Salih's  apprehensions  were  justified ;  (we 
shall  merely  state  that)  Shawar  left  Upper  Egypt,  and  traversing  the  Oasis  and 
the  deserts,  he  appeared  suddenly  at  Taruja,  a  village  near  Alexandria,  whence 
he  marched  to  Cairo.  He  entered  that  city  on  Sunday,  the  22nd  of  M uharram, 
A.  H.  558  (January,  A.D.  1 163),  and  having  put  al-Aadil  to  death,  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  vizirat  which  had  thus  become  vacant,  and  got  all  the  authority 
into  his  own  hands.  Al-Aadil  had  fled  from  Cairo  with  his  family  on  the  20th 
of  Muharram,  during  the  night  (but  had  been  pursued  and  made  prisoner.) 
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The  same  year,  in  ihe  moDth  of  Ramadan,  Shawar  proceeded  to  Syria  with  the 
intention  oF  soliciting  succour  from  {Nur  ad-din)  Mahmud  Ibn  Zinki,  the  sove- 
reign of  that  country:  he  had  been  driven  from  Cairo  by  Abu  '1-AshbaI  Dirgham 
Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Siwar  al-Lakhmi  al-Mundiri  (4),  surnamed  Faris  al-Muslimin 
{the  caifalier  of  ihe  Moslims).     This  Arab,  who  was  prefect  of  the  palace  (5),  had 
assembled  a  great  number  of  adherents,  and  having  attacked  and  defeated  Sha- 
war, he  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Cairo^  and  slew  his  son  Tai.     He  then  installed 
himself  in  the  vizirat;  it  having  become  the  custom  of  Egypt  that  the  victor  should 
take  the  place  of  the  vanquished.     It  is  well  known  that  Nilir  ad-din  sent  the 
emir  Asad  ad-din  Shirkiih  to  assist  Shawar ;  we  need  not  therefore  enter  into 
longer  details  on  the  subject  (6),  and  it  finally  occurred  that  Nur  ad-<lin  after 
having  entered  Egypt  three  times,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  life,  slew  Shawar  on 
Wednesday,  the  1 7th  or  1 8th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  564  (January,  A.  D.  1 1 69). 
Shawar  was  interred  in  the  funeral  chapel  erected  over  his  son  Tai,  and  which  is 
situated  in  the  lesser  Karafa,  near  the  tomb  of  al-Kadi  'l^Fadil.     He  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  emir  Izz  ad-din  Jurdik,  an  enfranchised  slave  of  Muir  ad-din's.     Ar- 
Ruhi  (7)  states,  in  his  Tuhfat  aUKhulafd^  that  he  was  slain  by  the  sultan  Salah 
ad-din,  who  was  then  accompanying  his  uncle  Asad  ad-din,  and  that  this  event 
took  place  on  Saturday,  the  1 5th  of  the  first  JumSida,  in  the  year  above  men- 
tioned; and  Ibn  Shaddad  says  in  hhSirat  Saldh  ad^din[S):  ^'When  Shawar 
*^  rode  forth  with  his  suite  to  meet  Asad  ad-din,  none  dared  to  attack  him 
*'  except  Salah  ad-din,  who  went  up  to  him,  and  riding  beside  him,  seized  him 
^^  by  the  collar  and  ordered  his  men  to  fall  on.     The  troops  of  Shawar  took  to 
''  flight  and  their  camp  was  plundered;  as  for  himself,  he  was  taken  to  an  iso- 
*^  lated  tent,  and  immediately  after,  there  arrived  a  note  in  the  hand  writing 
^'  of  the  chief  eunuch,  by  which  the  Egyptians  demanded  the  prisoner's  head, 
'^  in  conformity  to  their  usual  mode  of  treating  fallen  vizirs.     His  head  was 
^'  therefore  cut  off  and  forwarded  to  them,  on  which  they  sent  to  Asad  ad-din 
"  the  pelisse  {investiture)  of  the  vizirat.     Having  put  it  on,  he  entered  the 
^'  city  and  was  inaugurated  as  vizir.     This  passed  on  the  1 7th  of  the  latter  Rabi 
•*  of  the  same  year.'*     The  hdjiz  Ibn  Asakir  says  in  his  History :  **  Shawar  came 
^'  to  solicit  Nur  ad -din's  protection,  and  was  received  by  him  with  high  honour 
^*  and  respect;  that  prince  sent  an  army  with  him  into  Egypt,  and  by  its  aid 
Shawar  slew  his  rival  (Dirgham) ;  he  did  not  however  fulfil  any  of  his  engage- 
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'^  mentSy  and  he  subsequently  sent  to  the  king  of  (he  Franks,  offering  a  sum  of 
*^  money  for  assistance.  The  troops  of  Nur  ad-din  had  now  returned  to  Syria, 
'^  and  the  king  of  the  Franks^  animated  with  the  secret  hope  of  getting  Egypt 
'^  into  his  power,  marched  as  far  as  Bilbais,  of  which  city  he  took  possession  in 
*^  his  own  name.  INur  ad-din  having  received  intelligence  of  thisevent,  dis- 
'^  patched  {Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh  mth)diti  army  into  the  country,  and  the  enemy, 
*'  frustrated  in  their  projects,  retired  on  his  approach.  Shawar's  perfidy  now 
'*  became  evident;  he  wrote  to  the  enemy  for  assistance,  and  Shirkuh,  struck 
'*  with  the  danger  to  which  such  perversity  exposed  him,  pretended  to  be  unwell, 
'^  on  which  Shawar  went  to  see  him,  but  was  attacked  and  killed  by  Jurdik 
511  **  and  Burgush,  both  mawlas  to  Nur  ad-din.  The  death  of  Shawar  was  cer- 
^^  (ainly  planned  by  Salali  ad-din  ;  it  was  he  who  first  laid  violent  hands  on 
'^  him.  Asad  ad-din  then  remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  supreme 
^'  authority;  the  doctrines  of  the  sunna  were  again  openly  professed  in  Egypt, 
^'  and  the  khotba  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  Abbasides  after  a  lapse  of  time 
'*  which  precluded  all  hopes  of  its  re-establishment."  The  doctor  Omara  al- 
Yamani,  whose  life  shall  come  later,  composed  some  poems  in  honour  of  Sha- 
war, and  the  following  lines  are  taken  from  one  of  them : 

Iron  recoils  from  iron,  but  Sh&war  never  recoils  from  defending  the  religion  of  Mu- 
hammad. Time  made  an  oath  to  produce  another  man  like  Sh&war  ;  thy  oath  is  false, 
O  Time  I  expiate  therefore  thy  perjury. 

Omarai  relates  that  at  the  period  of  Shawar's  success  and  of  the  fall  of  the 
Ruzzik  family,  a  number  of  their  former  partisans  and  of  those  upon  whom  they 
had  heaped  favours,  were  assenibled  around  Shawar  on  one  of  the  days  in  which 
he  held  a  public  sitting  to  receive  visiters,  and  that  they  attacked  the  character 
of  their  former  benefactors  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  their  new  master's  favour. 
On  this  occasion,  Omara,  who  was  present  and  who  had  met  with  great  kindness 
from  Salih  Ibn  Ruzzik  and  his  son  al-Aadil  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  recited  to 
Shawar  the  following  verses : 

Thy  reign  has  restored  health  to  our  feverish  times,  and  the  evils  which  excited  the 
complaints  of  the  epoch  have  disappeared.  The  [brilliant)  days  of  the  Kuzzik  family 
have  passed  away;  their  praises  are  heard  no  longer,  but  blame  ceaseth  not  [to  pursue 
them).  [It  is  now)  as  if  the  good  and  the  just  (9)  of  that  family  had  never  filled  yonder 
throne.  Here  are  those  who  roused  against  them  their  evil  fortune  whilst  it  still  slum- 
bered— (and  peace  maketh  leaves  to  grow  on  Hnesalam  tree)  (10).   We  thought — and 
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our  thoughts  are  sometimes  mistaken-^hat  the  troop  of  their  partisans  was  iavincible ; 
but  when  you  darted  upon  them  like  a  falcon  [upon  ki$  quarry),  that  flock  of  vultures 
betrayed  them  (and  took  to  flight) .  Yet  they  were  no  despicable  foes,  but  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  toirent  of  your  success.  In  exalting  your  enemies,  I  oi^ly  mean  to 
exalt  your  own  glory ;  excuse  me  then,  and  blame  me  not.  If  I  feel  grateful  to  them 
for  their  kindness  in  former  days,  it  is  because  I  remember  what  I  experienced,  not 
because  I  had  previously  bound  myself  to  praise  them.  Were  I  to  open  my  mouth  only 
to  blame  them,  thy  magnanimity  would  shrink  and  oblige  me  to  close  it.  God,  in  his 
kindness,  commands  us  to  do  good  and  to  avoid  saying  evil  of  others. 

Oonara  then  proceeds  to  state  that  Shawar  and  his  two  sons  praised  him 
highly  for  his  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Ruzzik. — As  for  al-Malik  al-Mansur  {the 
{victorious  prince)  Abu  '1-Ashbal  Dirghai;a  (the  lion^  father  of  the  whelps)  Ibn 
Siwar  al-Lakhmi,  he  left  Cairo  on  the  approach  of  Shawar  with  the  troops  from 
Syria^  and  was  slain  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  or,  by  another 
account,  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  559  (May,  A.D.  1 164).  He  fell  near  the 
sepulchral  chapel  of  as-Saiyida  Nafisa  (11),  situated  between  Old  and  New  Cairo. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  borne  about  on  a  lance,  and  his  body  lay  there  for  three 
days  till  it  was  partly  devoured  by  dogs ;  it  was  then  interred  near  the  Birkat 
al-Fil  (12),  and  a  cupola  was  erected  near  it.  This  I  have  read  in  some  histo- 
rian, and  there  is  still  a  cupola  at  the  Birkat  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  that 
very  one. — The  word  JVdJidt  {Oasis)  serves  to  designate  a  long  tract  of  country  sis 
lying  parallel  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  situated  in  the  deserts  which  extend  to  Barka 
and  are  crossed  by  the  road  leading  to  Maghrib. —  Taruja  is  a  village  near 
Alexandria;  its  principal  produce  is  caraway.— Shawar's  descent,  as  it  is  given 
at  the  beginning  of  this  notice,  was  copied  by  me  from  a  {genealogical)  tree 
which  was  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  his  descendants. 


(1)  It  appears  from  the  autograph  MS.  that  this  name  must  be  pronounced  SAdtoar,  and  not  ShAfDir,  as  I 
have  hitherto  written  it.  Indeed,  William  of  Tyre  calls  him  Sauar,  and  this  should  have  prevented  me  from 
falling  into  any  mistake  on  the  subject. 

(2)  The  printed  text  has  JlfuikAts,  which  is  a  fault. 

(3)  The  autograph  MS.  has  «,,  ,^  •  all  the  others  have  ^  ^, 

(4)  The  titles  al-Lakhmi  al-Mundiri  given  to  this  Arab  chief,  prove  that  he  drew  his  descent  from  the 
ancient  princes  of  Htra. 

(K)  Prefect  of  the  palace ;  literally.  Lieutenant  of  the  door.  This  was  one  of  the  highest  dignities  under 
the  Fatimites  of  Egypt.  The  officer  who  filled  this  place  went  to  meet  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  intro- 
duced them  to  the  kfaalif.— (Al-Makrtzi,  MS.  St.  Germain,  No.  lOS,  fol.343|;.)  ^ 

(^  For  these  eTents  consult  the  AnnaU  of  AbCl  1-Fedl,  and  M.  Reinaud's  Extraite,  etc. 
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(7)  The  ftill  names  of  thif  writer  are  Ab6  Abd  Allah  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  aWAiti  ar-Rfthi.  He 
must  haye  written  his  Tuhfat  al-Kkulafd  {preswt  for  kkaiifi)  subsecfuently  to  A.  H.  864.  Another  of  his 
works,  the  Bulghai  aM-Zurafd,  is  noticed  in  the  Bib.  Bodl.  Caul. 

(8)  See  Schulten's  Saladini  vita  et  rti  geitm,  p.  34. 

(9)  There  is  here  a  play  upon  the  names  of  Sdlih  and  A  ddil,  which  mean  good  and  ^laf. 

(10)  Such  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  original  Arabic.  There  can  be  no  miftalce  in  the  printed  teit,  as  it 
agrees  exactly  with  the  copy  of  the  same  poem  contained  in  Om4ra's  an-Pfukat  al-Asriyat,  or  historical -anec- 
dotes of  the  visirs  of  Egypt,  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  No  810,  fol.  26,  which  manuscript  has  been  corrected 
by  the  author  himself.  The  last  word  of  the  verse  he  has  pointed  so  that  it  must  be  pronounced  sotom;  yet 
the  autograph  of  Ibn  Khallik4n  writes  it  ialim  JLl,  a  word  which  does  not  exist  in  Arabic.    As  the  leaves 

of  the  salam  tree  were  used  in  dyeing,  and  were  therefore  frequently  stripped  off,  we  may  suppose  the  poet  to 
mean,  that  as  the  salam  tree,  if  left  untouched.  Is  covered  with  leaves  and  gives  shade  to  the  traveller,  so  the 
Buntk  family,  had  they  enjoyed  peace,  might  have  flourished  and  protected  all  those  who  sought  their 
shelter. 

(11)  Her  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(12)  The  Birkat  al-Ftl,  or  Elephant's  Pond,  lay  between  Cairo  and  the  ciUdel.— (^MfoJkHii.) 


AL-AFDAL  SHAHANSHAH. 

Abu  '1-Kasim  Shahanshah,  sumamed  al-Malik  al-Afdal  (the  excellent  prince), 
was  the  son  of  Badr  al-Jamali  Amir  al-Juyiush.  His  father  Badr  was  of  Arme- 
nian extraction,  and  had  been  purchased  as  a  slave  by  Jamal  ad-DawIat  Ibn 
Ammar  (1),  who  brought  him  up  and  advanced  him  in  the  world.  Badr's  pru- 
dence,  perspicacity,  and  energy  of  character  ranked  him  among  those  men  of 
eminent  abilities  whose  number  is  so  few,  and  he  was  therefore  named  lieute- 
nant-governor of  Tyre,  or  perhaps  of  Acre,  by  al-M ustansir,  the  ruler  of  Egypt. 
At  the  period  in  which  the  authority  of  that  prince  had  been  greatly  enfeebled 
and  the  affairs  of  the  empire  had  fallen  into  disorder  (2),  a  state  of  things  which 
we  shall  describe  in  his  life,  he  heard  of  Badr  al-Jamali's  merit  and  called  him 
to  his  assistance.  It  was  then  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a  period  in  which  it  is 
not  usual  to  make  a  voyage,  but  Badr  embarked  and  aixived  at  Kairo  on 
the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  the  first  Jumada,  some  say  of  the  second, 
A.  H.  466  (January,  A.  D.  1074),  and  received  from  al-Mustansir  the  direc- 
tion of  all  the  public  affairs.  By  his  presence  the  authority  of  the  prince  reco- 
vered the  respect  which*  it  had  lost,  and  order  was  re-established  in  the  state. 
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Having  been  named  i^hir  of  the  sword  and  the  pen  [chief  of  the  cwil  and 
military\  kadi  '1-Kudat  {chief  kadi)  and  president  of  (he  missionaries  (3),  he 
displayed  such  talent  in  his  administration ,  that  his  arrival  in  Egypt  was  gene- 
rally said  to  be  the  commencement  of  al-Mustansir's  good  fortune  and  the  end 
of  his  abasement.  He  was  sumamed  Amir  al-Juyiush  [commander  in  chief). 
At  the  moment  he  first  entered  into  al-Mustansir's  presence,  a  person  was  read- 
ing the  Koran  to  that  prince  and  had  just  pronounced  the  words :  And  God  has 
now  assisted  you  with  Badr(A)  but  did  not  finish  the  verse ;  on  which  al-Mus- 
tansir  declared  that  had  he  finished  it,  he  would  have  struck  off  his  head  (5). 
Badr  continued  in  power  till  upwards  of  eighty :  his  death  took  place  in  the 
month  of  ZA  'l-Kaada,  or  of  ZA  '1-Hijja,  A.  H.  488  (November,  A.  D.  1095)  (6). 
It  was  he  who  built  the  great  mosque  situated  in  the  SAk  al-Attarin  (Druggist 
street)  at  Alexandria ;  he  finished  its  construction  in  the  month  of  the  first 
Rabi,  A.  H.  479  (June-July,  A.  D.  1086).  He  built  also  the  chapel  of  the 
Head  (7)  at  Ascalon.  During  his  last  illness  he  was  replaced  as  vizir  by  his 
son  al-Afdal  S^ahanshah,  whose  conduct  towards  Mizar  the  son  of  al-Mustansir 
and  Iftikin  the  Afdalite,  governor  of  Alexandria,  is  so  well  known  (8).  Having 
made  them  prisoners,  he  took  them  to  Cairo,  after  which  they  were  never  more 
heard  of.  This  was  in  the  year  488  (A.  D.  1095),  some  time  after  al-Mustan- 
sir's  death.  He  then  placed  on  the  throne  Ahmad  al*Mustali,  that  prince's  son, 
and  continued  to  act  as  vizir.  As  for  Iftikin,  he  was  executed  publicly  (9),  and 
as  for  Nizar,  it  is  said  that  he  was  immured  by  his  brother  al-Mustali*s  orders, 
and  that  he  thus  perished.  We  have  already  spoken  of  him  in  the  life  of  al- 
Mustali  {page  160).  Iftikin  was  one  of  al-Afdal's  mamluks,  and  Nizar  is  th^ 
person  from  whom  the  Ismailite  princes,  the  possessors  of  the  fortress  of  al- 
Alamut  and  other  castles  in  Persia,  claim  their  descent  (10).  Al-Afdal  was  an 
able  ruler  and  possessed,  a  superior  judgment ;  it  was  he  who,  on  the  death  of 
al-Mustali,  placed  al-Aamir,  that  sovereign's  son,  on  the  throne:  he  then  took 
the  direction  of  public  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  and  having  confined  the  prince 
in  his  palace,  he  prevented  him  from  indulging  his  passion  for  pleasure  and 
amusements.  This  treatment  induced  al-Aamir  to  plot  against  his  vizir  s  life, 
and  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  30th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  515  (December,  515 
A.  D.  1121),  as  al-Afdal  rode  forth  from  his  habitation  in  the  imperial  palace 
(which  edifice  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  and  is  now  called  the  Ddr  aUTVa*^ 
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kdla)j  he  was  attacked  by  the  conspirators  and  slain  whilst  proceeding  to- 
wards the  river.  He  was  the  father  of  Abu  Ali  Ahmad  Ibn  Shahanshah,  of 
whose  conduct  towards  al-HaGz  Abu  '1-Maimdn  Abd  al-Hamid  al-Obaidi, 
sovereign  of  Egypt,  we  shall .  make  mention  in  the  life  of  that  prince.  In 
our  notices  on  al->MustaIi  and  Ortuk  at-Turkomani  {page  171  )  we  have 
spoken  of  al-Afdal  and  mentioned  that  he  took  Jerusalem  from  Sokman  and 
Il-Ghazi,  the  sons  of  Ortok.^ — Al-Afdal  left  after  him  such  a  quautity  of  wealth 
as  was  never  heard  of  before  ;  the  author  of  the  Dual  aUMunkatia  (11)  states 
that  it  consisted  of  six  hundred  millions  of  dinars  (12)  ;  two  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  of  dirhims^  all  of  full  weight  and  coined  in  Egypt ;  seventy-five  thou- 
sand satin  robes;  thirty  cameMoads  of  {perfume-)  boxes  in  Irak  gold;  a  gold 
inkhorn  mounted  with  a  precious  stone  valued  at  twelve  thousand  dinars;  one 
hundred  gold  nails,  each  weighing  one  hundred  dinars,  ten  of  which  were  in  each 
of  his  ten  sitting  rooms;  and  on  each  nail  was  hung  a  turban  ready  folded  and 
embroidered  in  gold;  each  of  these  turbans  was  of  a  diflerent  colour,  and  he 
selected  from  among  them  whichever  he  was  mclined  to  wear;  he  possessed 
besides  five  hundred  chests  of  clothing  for  the  persons  in  his  service,  all  of  the 
finest  stufis  which  Tennis  and  Damietta  could  produce :  as  for  the  horses,  slaves, 
mules,  saddles,  perfumes^  ornaments  for  the  person,  and  furniture  which  he  left 
after  him,  God  alone  knew  their  quantity.  Besides  all  that,  were  cows,  sheep, 
and  buffalos  in  such  an  incredible  number  that  no  person  would  dare  to  men- 
tion it;  their  milk  was  farmed  out,  and  in  the  year  of  his  death  it  brought  in 
thirty  thousand  dinars  ^  Among  his  effects  were  found  two  large  trunks  con* 
taining  gold  needles  for  the  use  of  the  female  slaves  and  the  women. 


(1)  Tills  was  probably  Ab(k  T41ib  n>n  AmmAr,  k4di  and  goTernor  of  Tripolis,  who  died  A.  H.  464,  and  whose 
nephew  and  successor,  JalAl  al-Mulk  Abft'l-Hasan  n>n  AmniAr,  took  an  active  part  against  the  first  crusaders. 

(2)  See  the  Mimoire  iur  la  vi§  de  Moitamir  in  M.  Quatrem^re's  Mimoirei  sur  VSgypU. 

(3)  The  Fatimites  kept  up  till  the  last  their  establishment  of  missionaries,  who  secretly  propagated  the 
Shtite  doctrines  in  foreign  countries  ai\d  were  their  most  active  political  agents. 

(4)  Koran,  surat  3,  verse  119. 

(5)  The  rest  of  the  verse  is  as  follows :  Wh^n  you  ware  detpicahU  (to  others] ;  fear  therefore  God  that  ye 
may  peradventure  he  thankful.  Had  the  reader  gone  farther,  the  first  part  of  the  verse  would  have  been  no 
longer  applicable  to  Badr,  on  account  of  the  modification  which  the  sense  receives  from  the  sequel.  It 
would  then  have  meant:  And  God  had  already  given  you  the  victory  atBedr;  besides  which,  the  expression, 
"when  you  were  despicable,"  would  not  have  been  flattering  to  the  ears  of  the  prince. 
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(6)  M«st  historians  place  Badr's  death  in  A.  H.  487. 

(7)  It  was  at  Ascalon  that  the  bead  of  al-Husatn,  the  grandson  of  Muhammad,  was  interred  before  its  re- 
moval to  Egypt— (AbCl  'i-Fed4's  Anndls,  year  61.) 

(8)  See  the  history  of  this  affair,  page  160,  note  J). 

(9)  Our  author  here  contradicts  what  he  has  just  said,  a  few  lines  above. 

(10)  See  note  ^7),  page  161,  towards  the  end. 

(11)  See  note  (5),  page  152. 

(12)  This  is  an  absurd  exaggeration ;  600,000,000  dinars  or  300,000,000  pounds  sterling  t 


NUR  AD-DA WL AT  SHAHANSHAH. 


The  emir  Nur  ad-Dawlat  (light  of  the  empire)  Shahanshah  Ibn  Najm  ad-din 
Aiyub  Ibn  Shadi  Ibn  Marwan  was  the  eldest  brother  of  Salah  ad-din,  and  the 
father  of  the  two  princes,  Izz  ad-din  Farrukh  Shah  and  al-Malik  aWMuzaffar 
Taki  ad-din  Omar,  the  former  of  whom  was  father  to  al-Malik  al-Amjad^  prince 
of  Baalbek,  and  the  latter  was  sovereign  of  Hamat  (1).  We  intend  to  give  tbfe  life 
of  Taki  ad-din.  Shahanshah  fell  in  an  engagement  with  the  Franks  (2),  who  had 
assembled  to  the  number  of,  it  is*  said,  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  horse  and 
foot,  with  the  intention  of  invading  all  the  Moslim  countries.  They  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  Damascus,  but  by  the  assistance  of  God,  they  were  defeated.  Shahau'^ 
shah  was  slain  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.H.  543  (July-August,  A. D.  1 148). 
His  son  Izz  ad-din  (glory  of  religion)  Abu  Said  Farrukh  Shah  (fortunate  king) 
bore  the  title  of  al-Malik  al-Mansiir  (the  victorious  prince)  and  was  gifted  with 
a  noble,  generous,  and  lofty  spirit.  When  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din  returned 
to  Egypt,  he  left  Farrukh  Shah  as  his  lieutenant  at  Damascus,  and  that  city 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  under  the  firm  and  able  administration  of  its  new  go- 
vernor. He  died  there  in  the  year  578,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  Jumada 
(September,  A.  D.  1182);  such  is  the  statement  made  by  the  kdtib  Imad  ad^ 
din  in  the  work  entitled  al-Bark  ash-^hami^  but  Ibn  Shaddad  says,  in  his 
History  of  Salah  ad-din,  that  the  sultan  received  intelligence  of  his  nephew's 
death  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  577  (3);  this,  however,  was  a  circumstance  with 
which  Imad  ad-din  must  have  been  better  acquainted  than  Ibn  Shaddad.  Sha- 
hanshah had  a  daughter,  named  Azra,  who  founded  the  college  at  Damascus 
which  is  called  after  her  the  jizrawifd:  she  died  on  the  10th  of  Muharram, 
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A.  H.  593  (December,  A.  D.  1196).  As  for  al-Malik  al-Amjad  (the  illustrious 
prince)  Majd  ad-din  [glory  of  religion)  Abu  'l-Muzafliar  Bahrain  Shah,  the 
son  of  Farrukh  Shah,  he  possessed  considerable  abilities,  and  was  allowed 
514  by  Salah  ad-din  to  retain  the  government  of  Baalbek.  He  is  the  author  of 
some  pieces  of  poetry  which  have  been  collected  into  a  diwdn.  When  Baalbek 
was  taken  from  him  by  al-Ashrnrf  Ibn  al-Aadil  (4),  he  proceeded  to  Damascus, 
where  he  was  murdered,  in  his  own  residence,  by  one  of  his  mamluks,  on  the 
eve  of  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  Shawwal,  A.H.  628  (August,  A.D.  1231 .) 


(1)  Taki  ad-dtn  Omar  was  ancestor  to  Kht  'l-FedA. 

(2)  See  M.  Reinaud's  Extraiti  d'auteun  arahet  relaiifs  aux  Croisadei,  p.  93. 

(3)  See  Schalten's  Saladini  vita  et  re$  ge$ta,  pp.  48, 49. 

(4)  Al-Ashraf  received  the  principality  of  Damascus,  A.  H.  OM  (A.  D.  128»}  and  ttei  took  possession  of 
BaaU>ek.-(Al-T4n.) 


SHABIB  IBN  YAZID  AL-KHARIJI. 


Abu  'd-Dahhak  Shabib  as-Shaibani  was  the  sen  of  Yazid  Ibn  Noaim  Ibn  Kais 
Ibn  Amr  Ibn  as-Salt  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Shar&hil  Ibn  Murra  Ibn  Hammam  Ibn  Dohl 
Ibn  Shaiban  Ibn  Thalaba;  the  remainder  of  the  genealogy  is  well  known  (1). 
Shabib  Ibn  Yazid  al-Khariji  (the  heretic  rebel)  revolted  at  Mosul  in  the  reign  of 
Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan  whilst  al-Hajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf  ath-Thakafi  was  governor 
of  Irak.  He  slew  successively  five  generals  whom  al-Hajjaj  had  sent  against 
him,  and  he  then  left  Mosul  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Kufa  and  meeting 
al-Hajjaj  on  his  way  from  Basra  to  that  city,  but  the  latter  arrived  there  with 
his  cavalry  after  a  forced  march  and  anticipated  his  antagonist.  This  was  in 
the  year  77  (A.  D.  696-7).  He  then  fortified  himself  in  the  citadel  (2)  and,  the 
next  morning,  Shabib  entered  the  city  vnth  his  mother  Jahiza  and  his  vrife 
Ghazala.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  the  mosque  accompanied  by  seventy 
men,  and  Ghazala  recited  in  it  the  morning  prayer,  and  thus  fulfilled  a  vow 
which  she  made  of  saying  a  prayer  of  two  rakas  and  of  reading  the  surats  of 
the  Coiv  and  the  Family  of  Imrdn  (3)  in  that  mosque,  if  ever  she  entered  the 
city.    Her  courage  and  bravery  were  extreme;  she  fought  in  all  her  bro- 
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ther's  battles,  aud  on  one  of  tbese  occasions  al-Hajjaj  himself  fled  before  her,  a 
mark  of  cowardice  for  which  a  poet  reproached  him  in  these  lines : 

You  are  a  lion  against  me,  but  in  battle  an  ostrich  which  spreads  its  wings  and 
harries  off  on  hearing  the  chirping  of  the  sparrow.  Why  did  you  not  go  forth  in  the 
conflict  and  ^ht  with  Ghaz&la  hand  to  hand  ?  But  no  I  your  heart  fled  from  you  {a$  if] 
with  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Jahiza,  Shabib's  mother,  was  also  very  brave  atid  fought  in  all  his  battles.  He 
himself  had  assumed  the  title  of  khalif  and  was  long  successful  in  resisting 
al-Hajjaj,  who  was  at  Jength  assisted  by  a  powerful  army,  sent  to  him  by 
Abd  al-Malik  from  Syria,  under  the  orders  of  Sofyan  Ibn  al-Abrad  al-Kalbi. 
When  these  troops  arrived  at  Kufa,  al-Hajjaj  went  forth  with  them  against 
Shabib,  who,  overpowered  by  numbers,  took  to  flight  after  a  combat  in  which 
he  lost  his  sister,  his  mother,  and  the  bravest  of  his  partisans.  Pursued  by 
Sofyan  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian  troops^  he  was  overtaken  at  al-Ahwaz,  and 
unable  to  resist,  he  fled  before  them  to  the  river  Dujail.  On  crossing  the  bridge, 
his  horse  became  unruly  and  threw  him  into  the  river;  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  his  coat  of  mail,  helmet,  and  the  rest  of  his  armour,  he  yielded  to  his 
fate,  and  answered  to  one  of  his  companions  who  exclaimed:  ^*How!  Com- 
''  mander  of  the  faithful!  is  drowning  to  be  your  lot?" — "  Yes;  such  is  the 
'*  decision  of  the  Mighty  and  the  All-knowing."  His  body  having  been  after- 
wards cast  on  shore  by  the  river,  it  was  conveyed  by  the  post-horses  to  al-Haj- 
jaj, who  ordered  it  to  be  opened  and  the  heart  extracted.  His  commands  were 
obeyed  and  the  heart  was  found  to  be  as  (hard  as)  a  stone^  rebounding  when 
struck  against  the  ground.  Within  it  was  discovered  another  heart,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  'ball,  and  this  'contained  the  drop  of  congealed  blood  (out  of 
which  each  man  is  formed)  (4). — An  eye-witness  relates  as  follows  :  **  I  saw 
^'  Shabib  enter  the  mosque;  he  had  on  a  cloak  with  a  hood,  spotted  over  from 
'^  drops  of  rain ;  he  was  tall  and  of  an  olive  complexion  ;  his  hair  was  curly 
^^  and  of  a  black  colour  mixed  with  gray,  and  the  mosque  shook  under  his 
**  weight."  He  was  born  on  the  festival  of  the  Sacrifice  (10/A  of  Zu  'UHijja)^ 
A.  H.  26  (September,  A.  D.  647),  and  was  drowned  in  the  Dujail,  as  we  have 
said,  A.  H.  77  (A.  D.  696-7).  Some  time  after  his  death,  a  Kharijite  named 
Itban  Ibn  Wasila  al-Haruri  was  brought  before  Abd  al-Malik ;  this  Itban  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Shaiban  and  was  one  of  the  heretics  (5)  who  revolted  in 

78 
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Mesopotamia ;    his  mother,  whose  name  was  Asila  or  Wasfh,  was  of  the  tribe 

51oof  Mahlim.     He  had  composed  along  kasida^  which  is  inserted  byal-Marzu- 

bani  in  his  Mojam,  (and  which  gai^e  great  offence  to  the  khalif).      Abd  al- 

Malik  then  addressed  him  in  these  terms:  ''Enemy  of  God !  was  it  not  yoa  who 

said  : 

'If  your  family  produced  Marwdn  and^his  son  [Abd  aUMalik]^  and  Amr  and  Hasbim 
'  and  Habib,  ours  has  given  birth  to  Husaia  and  al-Battn,  and  from  us  sprang  Shabtb, 
'  commander  of  the  faithful  *  T 

To  this  Itban  made  answer  :  '^  Commander  of  the  faithful !  I  did  not  say 
'^  so  ;  my  words  were:  'and  from  us,  sprang  Shabib;  Commander  of  the  faith- 
'*  fuir  "  The  khalif  was  delighted  with  the  anstver  and  ordered  him  to  be  set 
at  liberty.  His  reply  was  certainly  admirable,  for  if  the  word  amir  {com-- 
inahder)  be  pronounced  amiro  in  the  nominative  case,  it  is  Shabib  who  is  de* 
clared  to  be  the  commander  of  the  faithful ;  but  if  it  l^e  pi'onounced  amira  in 
the  accusative,  the  interjection  O  must  be  understood,  and  the  verse  will  then 
mean,  O  Commander  of  the  faithful  \  Shabib  sprang  from  our  family ^  and 
nothing  more. — The  passage  which  follows  is  extracted  from  a  collection  of 
biographical  notices  on  persons  generally  known  by  their  surnames;  ihis  collec- 
tion is  contained  in  Ibn  Asakir  s  History  of  Damascus,  towards  the  end  of  the 
work:  '^  Abu  'l-Minhal  al-Khariji,  a  poet:  he  went  to  ask  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn 
'^  Marwan*s  pardon  for  having  addressed  to  him  these  verses: 

'  Bear  a  message  to  the  Commander  of  the  faithful — and  a  prudent  counsellor,  if 
'  sought  for,  is  always  to  be  found — Tell  him  that  no  peace  can  exist  as  long  as  an 
'  orator  of  the  tribe  of  Thaklf  mounts  the  pulpits  Of  our  land.  Give  [that]  satisfiaiction 
'  to  the  tribe  of  Bakr  Ibn  W&il  (6),  or  a  fatal  day  shall  await  you  in  Irak.' '' 

(Then  follow  the  two  verses  given  above.)  "Abu  Minhal  was  the  surname 
^'  of  Itban  Ibn  Wasila,  and  by  the  orator  of  the  tribe  of  Thakffhe  meant  al- 
^*  Hajjaj.— /a/zzia  was  the  person  whose  silliness  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  ex- 
"  pression,  More  foolish  than  Jahtza.  So  says  Ibn  as-Sikk)t  in  that  chapter  of 
**  the  Kitdb  Isldh  aU-Mantik  which  treats  of  words  to  which  the  vulgar  give  a 
**  wrong  application.— The  father  of  Shabib  was  one  of  the  Moslims  who  fled  to 
'^  Kufa  during  the  persecution  against  Muhammad  and  his  party.  In  the  year 
"  25  (A.  D.  645-6)  he  accompanied  Sulaiihanlbn  Rabia  al-Bahili  on  a  military 
'^  expedition  into  Syria,  during  which  they  ravaged  part  of  that  country  and 
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^^  carried  off  spoil  and  prisoners.  The  father  of  Shabi{>  bought  one  of  the  cap^ 
^^  lives,  a  young  girl  of  a  rosy  complextOn,  tall  and  handsome,  and  ordered  her 
'^  to  become  a  Moslim.  On  her  refusal,  he  beat  her^  but  she  nevartheless  woold 
^^  not  consent.  He  then  made  her  his  concubine,  and  in  her  pregnancy,  vrhen 
^^  the  child  quickened,  she  said  that  she  felt  something  stirring  within  her. 
'^  This  gave  rise  lo  the  proverb  of  which  we  have  spoken.  She  afterwards  be- 
*^  came*  a  convert  to  Islamism  and  brought  forth  Shabib,  in  the  year  26,  on  the 
^^  festival  of  the  SacriGce.  She  told  her  master  that  before  giving  birth  to  the 
^'  child,  she  dreamt  that  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  boy,  and  that  a  flame  of 
'*  fire  then  issued  from  her  and  mounted  up  between  the  earth  and  the  sky,  after 
^'  which  it  fell  into  the  water  and  was  extinguished.  ^  And/  said  she,  'as  the 
'^ '  day  of  his  birth  is  a  day  of  bloodshed,  I  hope  my  son  will  reach  to  eminence 
"  and  spill  much  blood.'  " — ^The  Dujail  (little  Tigris)  is  a  large  river  in  the 
province  of  al-Ahwaz,  having  a  number  of  tovms  and  villages  on  its  banks ;  it 
takes  its  rise  near  Ispahan,  and  its  bed  i^as  dug  by  Ardashir  Ibn  Babek,  the  first 
of  the  Sasanite  dynasty  at  al*Madain  (Ctesiphori).  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Dujail  of  Baghdad  which*  branches  off  the  Tigris  opposite  to  al-Kadi- 
siya,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  betweoi  Tikrit  and  Baghdad,  and  waters  an 
extensive  territory. — ffaruri  mesms  belonging  to  ffanira^  a  village  in  the  terri-  316 
tory  of  Kufa,  wher^  the  Kharijitea  first  assesabled;  it  was  tor  this  reason,  that 
they  were  called  the  Sarurites. 


(1)  See  Eichborn't  Monmnenta  antiq,  arakum,  Tab.  IX. 

(2)  Literally:  The  ecutle  of  the  government  (Katr  al-Imftra.) 

(3)  Tbese  are  the  second  and  third  surati  of  the  Koran. 

(4)  See  Koran,  surat  22,  verse  6,  and  s.  96,  y.  2. 

(5)  In  the  Arabic  teit,  for  'i\j^  read  'i\jt. 

(6)  Bakr  Ibn  W4il  was  one  of  Shabtb's  ancestors.    See  Eichborn,  Tab,  IX. 


THfi  KADI  SHURAIH. 


Abu  Omaiya  Shuraih  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  aWahm  Ibn.  Moawia  Ibn 
Aamir  Ibn  ar-Raish  Ibn- al-Hari(h  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Thanr  Ibn  Muratti  (1)  be- 
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longed  to  the  tribe  of  KinddL  (^l-Kindi).  Thaur  Ibn  Muratti  was  the  person 
who  bore  the  appellation  of  Kinda.  Great  differences  subsist  between  the  ge- 
nealogies given  as  those  of  Shuraih,  but  the  preceding  is  the  most  correct  of  any. 
This  eminent  Tdbi  came  into  the  world  before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism, 
and  was  appointed  kadi  of  Kufa  by  Omar  Ibn  al-Khattab.  He  filled  that  post 
seventy-five  years,  with  only  one  interruption,  at  the  period  of  Ibn  az-Zubair's 
revolt,  when  he  obtained  the  authorisation  of  al-Hajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf  to  discontinue 
his  services,  and  did  not  judge  in  any  cause  till  three  years  after,  on  the  death  of 
Ibn  az-Zubair.  Gifted  with  deep  intelligence,  penetration,  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, and  great  skill  in  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  he  was  the  ablest 
kadi  of  the  age;  it  is  even  stated,  by  Ibn  Abd  al-Barr,  that  he  possessed  consi- 
derable talent  as  a  poet.  He  was  one  of  the  four  persons  who  were  called  the 
smooth-faced  chiefs  (as^Sdddt  at-Tuls) ;  the  others  were  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az- 
Zubair,  Kais  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Obada  (2)  and  al-Ahnaf  Ibn  Kais,  he  whose  prudence 
became  proverbial  (3).  Shuraih  was  much  inclined  to  pleasantry;  Adi  Ibn 
Arta  went  to  his  house  one  day,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued:  ^' Where 
*'  are  you,  kadi?  may  God  direct  you!" — ^M  am  between  you  and  the  wall." 
— **  Listen  to  me."—  *'I  can  hear  very  well."— *^I  am  a  native  of  Syria." — *^  It 
*^  is  a  distant  land."  —  **  And  I  have  married  a  wife  from  your  country."  — 
**  May  you  live  happily  and  have  many  children  !"— **  And  I  wanted  to  take  her 
''  on  a  journey." — *'Each  man  has  the  best  right  over  his  own  family." — ^'But 
*' I  engaged  not  to  remove  her  from  her  native  place."  —  '^Engagements  are 
'*  binding  (4)." — ''Judge  then  between  us."  — *4  have  already  done  so." — 
**And  against  whom  have  you  given  it?" — ''Against  your  mother's  son." — 
'*0n  whose  evidence?" — ''On  the  evidence  of  your  maternal  aunt's  sisters 
*'  son." — It  is  related  that  {the  khalif)  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  went  before  the  kadi 
Shuraih  with  a  tributary  subject  (5)  who  was  his  adverse  party  in  a  suit;  when 
he  entered,  Shuraih  stood  up  (to  salute  him)^  on  which  he  said  :  *'This  is  the 
"  first  time  you  ever  did  wrong."  He  then  leant  his  back  against  the  wall, 
observing  that  if  his  adversary  had  been  a  Moslim,  he  would  have  sat  down  by 
his  side.  *  It  is  also  stated  that  Ali  once  convened  a  meeting  of  the  korari'-readers 
in  the  court  of  the  mosque;  when  they  were  assembled,  he  told  them  that  he 
should  soon  quit  them,  and  began  to  question  them  on  different  points.  Dur- 
ing all  the  time,  Shuraih  kept  silent,  till  Ali  at  length  asked  his  opinion.    When 
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the  consultation. was  over,  AH  addressed  him  in  these  terms:  ''You  may  go; 
**  you  are  the  most  excellent  of  men ;"  or,  by  another  relation, — **  You  are  the 
**  most  excellent  of  the  Arabs."— Shuraih  took  a  wife  in  the  tribe  of  Tamim, 
whose  name  was  Zainab.  Being  once  displeased  with  her,  he  beat  her,  but 
afterwards  repented  of  his  conduct  and  pronounced  these  verses : 

I  have  seen  men  beat  their  wives;  may  my  right  hand  be  dried  up  on  the  day  in 
which  I  again  strike  Zainab.  Shall  I  strike  her  when  she  has  committed  no  fault?  it 
would  not  be  just  in  me  to  strike  the  guiltless.  Zainab  is  the  sun,  and  the  rest  of  women 
are  stars ;  when  she  appears  not  one  of  them  is  seen. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  this  anecdote  is  rdated  by  (Ibn  Jbd  Rabbih) 
the  author  of  the  Ihd.  It  is  related  that  Ziad  Ibn  Abih  (6)  wrote  these  words 
to  [the  khalif)  Moawia :  /'Commander  of  the  faithful !  my  left  hand  holds  Irak 
''  in  submission  unto  you,  and  my  right  is  unoccupied  and  wails  to  be  employed 
•'  in  your  service ;  appoint  me  therefore  governor  of  Hijaz."  This  request  hav- 
ing  reached  the  ears  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  (7),  who  was  residing  at  Mekka,  517 
he  exclaimed  :  ^^0  God!  withhold  from  us  the  right  hand  of  Ziad."  A  pesti- 
lential swelling  immediately  broke  out  on  it,  and  the  assembled  physicians  hav- 
ing advised  amputation,  Ziad  called  in  Shuraih  and  consulted  him  on  the  law- 
fulness of  such  an  operation;  Shuraih  returned  this  answer:  '^ God's  bounty 
^'  towards  you  has  a  certain  measure,  and  your  life  a  fixed  liniit ;  if  you  are  to 
**live  longer  in  this  world,  I  should  not  wish  to  see  you  without  a  right 
''  hand  (8);  and  if  the  time  of  your  death  be  now  come,  you  will  have  to  say, 
*'  whenasked  by  thy  Lord  how  you  lost  your  hand  :  *It  was  through  dislike  of 
**  *  meeting  thee,  and  to  av6id  what  thou  hadst  predestined/  "  Ziad  died  that 
day,  and  his  enemies  having  then  reproached  Shuraih  with  preventing  his 
hand  from  being  cut  off,  they  received  from  him  this  answer :  **  He  asked  counsel 
"  from  me,  arid  he  whose  counsel  is  asked  should  act  with  sincerity;  were  it 
^'  not  so,  I  should  have  wished  his  hand  to  be  cut  off  one  day,  and  his  foot  an- 
**  other,  and  then  every  limb  of  his  body,  day  by  day."-^The  kadi  Shuraih  died 
A.  H.  87  (A.  D.  706);  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years;  but  other  accounts 
place  his  death  in  the  years  82,  78,  80,  79,  and  76,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  or  of  one  hundred  and  eight. — Kindi  is  the  relative  adjective 
derived  from  Kinda,  which  was  the  surname  of  Thaur  Ibn  Muratti  Ibn  Malik 
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Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Kahlan.  Some  say  that  Thaur  was  the  son  of  Ofau*  Ibtii  al-Harith 
Ibn  Morra  Ibn  Odad ;  he  received  the  name  of  Kinda  because  he  had  been  un- 
grateful (kanada)  for  his  father's  kindness  (9). 


(1)  Id  inyDttrdn  d'Amro  W-JTafi,  pagel,  this  name  is  incorrectly  transcribed  Morti'. 

(2)  Abti  Abd  Allah  Kais  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  ObAda  Ibn  Dailam  ^as  placed  by  his  father  in  the  service  of  the 
Prophet,,  and  merited,  by  his  generous  character  and  bravery,  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  his  master's 
familiarity  and  of  bearing  his  standard  in  some  of  his  campaigns.  He  vras  appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by 
the  khalif  Ali,  A.H.  37  (A.D.  6!$^),  but  a  few  months  afterwards  he  lost  his  place  through  the  machinations 
of  Moawia  {see  AbO  'l-FedA's  AnnalSj  year  36).  He  fought  under  Ali  against  the  Kh&rijites  at  an-Nabra- 
w&n,  and  against  the  Syrian  troops  commanded  by  Moawia,  at  Sifftn,  In  the  year  41  he  led  the  van  of  al- 
Hasan  Ibn  Ali's  army  at  al-Mad&iD,and  when  that  prince  aeknowledged  the  authorHy  of  Moawia»  he  followed 
his  example  and  then  returned  to  Medina,  where  he  finished  his  ^ays,  A.H.  59  (A.  D.  678-9).— (Abd  'l-Ma- 
hAsin's  NujUttn  and  al-Bahr  ax-Zdhhir,) 

(3)  The  life  of  ad-Dahh&k  Ibn  Kais,  surnamed  al-Ahnaf,  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(4)  This  is  a  common  proverb.    Bee  Frey tag's  MMdani,  torn.  J.  p.  669. 

(5)  la  Arabic  zimmi ;  see  page  366,  note  2. 

(6)  See  page  364,  note  (9). 

(7)  See  note  (1),  page  567. 

(8)  Amputation  of  the  hand  was  the  punishment  inflicted  on  thieves. 

(9)  The  fdm/As  says,  that  Kinda  was  so  caUed  because  he  had  been  ungrateful  for  his  father's  kindness 
and  went  to  live  with  his  maternal  uncles. 


THE  KADI  SHARIK. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Sharik  an«-Nakhai  descended  from  an-Nakha  by  the  following 
line  :  he  was  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Sharik  al-Harith  Ibn  Aus  Ibn  al- 
Harith  Ibn  al-Adhal  Ibn  Wabhil  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  an-Nakha ;  in  the  life  of 
Ibrahim  an-Nakhai  (page  5)  will  be  found  the  rest  of  the  genealogy.  Sharik 
filled  the  place  of  kadi  at  Kufa  under  the  reign  of  al-Mahdi,  but  was  deprived  of 
his  situation  by  the  khalif  Musa  al-Hadi.  He  was  a  man  of  jlearning  and  an 
able  jurisconsult^  shrewdy  acute,  and  intelligent.  During  a  discussion  which 
he  had  with  M osab  Ibn  Abd  Allah  az-^Zubairi  (1 )  in  al-Mahdi's  presence,  Mosab 
reproached  him  with  depreciating  the  khalife  Abu  Bakr  and  Omar,  and  received 
this  answer :  *n  do  not  depreciate  your  ancestor,  and  yet  he  was  their  inferior." 
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In  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  passed  at  his  house  concerning  {the  khalif) 
Moawialbn  Abi  Sofy&n/some  person  said  ihat  he  was  a  man  of  pmdenoe;  on 
which  Sharik  observed  that  he  who  treated  the  just  rightis  of  others  with  con- 
tempt, and  waged  war  with  Ali  the  son  of  Abd  Talib,  could  not  be  held  as  such. 
Another  time^  a  number  of  students  went  to  hear  Traditions  from  him,  and  find- 
ing  that  he  smelt  of  wine  {nab(d)^  they  observed  that  if  such  an  odour  came  from 
them,  they  should  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  to  which  he  replied :  ^^  (You-  say 
*'  that)  because  you  feel  that  you  might  be  jusl^  suspected/'  Haying  one  day 
gone  to  see  al-Mahdi,  that  khalif  said  to  him  :  *^  1  have  three  proposals  to  make 
^'  to  youy  and  I  shall  insist  on  your  acceding  to  one  of  them ;  you  must  become 
^^  a  kadi  (2),  or  teach  Traditions  to  my  sons,  and  instruct  ihem,  or  eat  a  morsel 
*^  with  me."  Sharik,  who  had  ilot  as  yet  act^d  as  kadi,  reflected  for  some  time, 
and  then  smswered  that  of  the  three  things,  eating  a  morsel  would  be  the  easiest 
on  his  conscience.  Al-Mahdi  then  told  him  to  sit  down,  and  having  called  in 
bis  cook,  he  ordered  him  to  prepare  a  number  of  dishes  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
marrow  coagulated  with  sugar^sandy  and  honey.  When  this  collation  was  set 
before  Sharik,  he  partook  of  it,  and  when  he  had  finished.,  the  cook  said  to  al- 
Mahdi :  ''By  Allah !  Commander  of  the  faithful  I  now  that  the  shaikh  has  eaten 
**  of  that,  he  is  undone."  -  **  And  such  was  in  fact  the  case,"  said  (the  ifizif) 
al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-RaH,  ^^  for  after  that,  the  shaikh  instructed  the  khalif 's  sons,  and 
**  taught  them  the  Traditions,  and  served  under  the  Abbasides  in  the  capacity  of 
*^  kadi."  Some  time  after,  having  received  a  draught  on  the  {court)  banker 
for  his  services,  he  insisted  on  being  paid  in  coin  of  full  weight,  and  when 
the  other  told  him  that,  after  all,  {the  difference)  would  not  suffice  to  buy 
him  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  answered :  ^'  And  yet  I  gave  for  it  something 
''better  than  a  sujt  of  clothes;  I  gave  up  for  it  my  religious  convictions." 
Al-Hariri  relates  in  his  Durrat  al-Ghawwds^  that  Sharik  was  one  day  speak-  318 
ing  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib's  merits  in  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  Omaiyide 
family  who  used  to  frequent  his  society,  and  the  latter  said  :  ^>He  was  indeed 
'*  an  excellent  {nima)  man."  —  *'How,"  exclaimed  Sharik,  ''is  it  in  speaking 
**  of  Ali  that  it  should  merely  be  said.  He  was  an  excellent  man?'  The 
Omaiyide  remained  silent  till  Sharik's  anger  cooled  and  then  said:  ^'0  Abu 
*'  Abd  Allah!  did  not  God  say,  when  speaking  of  himself,  And  we  were  able  to 
**  do  this ;  for  it  is  we  who  are  most  (nima)  powerful  (3)?     And  did  he 
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*'  not  say  of  Job,  We  found  him  a  patient  person;  how  excellent  (nima)  a 
*^  seivant  was  he!  for  lie  was  one  who  frequently  turned  himself  unto  us  (4)? 
^*  And  of  Solomon,  And  he  gai^e  unto  Dand,  Solomon;  how  excellent  (nima)  a 
^^  serif  ant  !  (5)  Why  then  nol  be  satisGed  at  All's  being  spoken  of  in  the  same 
'*  terms  which  God  was  pleased  to  apply  to  himself  and  to  his  prophets  ?  * 
Sharik  then  perceived  his  mistake  and  conceived  for  the  Omaiyide  a  higher 
esteem  than  ever.  As  kadi,  he  judged  with  strict  equity  and  was  almost 
always  in  the  right.  He  had  an  answer  ready  on  every  occasion :  being  asked 
his  opinion  concerning  a  man  who  intended,  at  morning  prayer,  to  say  the  ko~ 
nut  (6)  before  making  the  rakas  (7),  but  who  did  not  say  it  till  after,  he  replied  : 
'^  That  man  intended  to  do  wrong,  but  did  right/'  He  was  born  at  Bokhara, 
A.  H.  95  (A.  D.  713-4);  he  filled  the  post  of- kadi  at  Kufa  and  afterwards  at 
al-Ahwaz,  and  died  at  the  former  place  on  Saturday ,  the  first  of  Zu  'IrKaada, 
A.  H.  177  (Febraary,  A.  D.  794)*  Khalifa  Ibn  Khaiyat  mentions  that  his 
death  occurred  in  the  year  177  or  .178.  Harun  ar*Rashid  was  then  at  Hira, 
and  went  to  say  the  funeral  service  over  him,  but  finding  on  his  arrival  that  it 
had  been  already  performed,  he  returned  back.  —  *  *  Nakhdi  is  derived  from 
^'  an-Nakhdj  which  is  the  name  of  a  great  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Madhij  ;*'  so  I 
find  it  stated'  by  Ibn  al-Kalbi  in  his  Jamharat  an^Nisabj  and  I  have  read  in 
another  copy  {of  the  same  work)  that  Ibn  Abi  Sharik,  Sharik's  ancestor,  was 
named  Aus,  and  that  he  was  son  toal-Harith  Ibn  Dohl  Ibn  Wahbir(a  genea- 
logy different  from  that  gi\fen  aboi^e) :  God  best  knows  the  truth. 


(1)  See  note  (1),  page  186. 

(2)  The  ayersioD  of  pious  Moslims  to  fill  the  place  of  k&di  has  been  already  DOticed,  page  2S5.  Sharik 
had  another  motive  for  refusing  such  a  post ;  it  would  hare  been  necessary  fpr  higi  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Omaiyides,  and  to  this,  as  a  partisan  of  All's  family,  he  could  not  conscientiously  assent. 

(3)  Koran,  sur.  77,  v.  23. 

(4)  Ibid,  sur.  38,  v.  44. 

(5)  ibid.  sur.  38,  v.  29. 

(6)  See  page  347»  note  (21). 

^7)  The  form  of  prayer  consists  of  a  number  of  rakas  or  inclinations  of  the  body,  accompanied  with 
certain  pious  invocations.— See  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  vol.  I.  p.  86,  and  D*Obsson's  Tab,  gin.  de  VEmp, 
Othom.  torn.  II  p  82 


■ 
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SHUHDA  AL-KATIBA,  BINT  AL-IBARI. 


Shuhda  Bint  ( daughter  of)  Abi  Nasr  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Faraj  Ibn  Omar  al-Ibari, 
8umamed  Fakhr  an-Nisa  {glory  of  women)  and  al-Katiba  {the  female  scribe), 
sprang  from  a  family  established  at  Dinawar^  but  she  herself  was  born  and  died 
at  Baghdad.  By  her  learning  she  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  and  ranked 
among  the  first  scholars  of  the  age ;  she  wrote  a  beautiful  hand  and  instructed 
great  numbers  in  the  Traditions,  which  she  had  received  from  the  highest  au- 
thorities :  thus  connecting  the  traditionists  of  the  rising  generation  with  those 
of  the  past.  She  died  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  1 3th  of  M uharram,  A.H. 
574  (July,  A.D.  1178),  aged  upwards  of  ninety  years,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cemetery  outside  the  Abraz  (1 )  Gate. — Ibari  is  derived  from  ibar,  the  plural  of 
ibra  {needle),  which  is  the  name  of  the  instrument  used  in  sewing.  The  person 
who  bore  this  surname  must  have  made  or  sold  needles. — DtnaxK^ar  is  a  town  in 
Jibal  {Persian  Irak),  and  Dinawari,  the  surname  derived  from  it  has  been  borne 
by  many  learned  men.  Abu  's-Saad  as-Samani  says  that  this  name  is  pronounced 
Dainawar,  but  Dinawar  is  preferable  (2).  —  Her  father,  AbA  Nasr  Ahmad 
died  at  Baghdad  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  506  (No- 
vember, A.D.  1112),  and  was  interred  at  the  Abraz  Gate.  Ibn  an-Najjar  says 
in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  speaking  of  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Yahya  ad-Duraini,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Thikat  ad-Dawlat  (3) 
al-Anbari :  ^^  {Ad-Duraini)  was  a  man  of  eminent  rank  and  a  favourite  of 
*^  the  khalif  al-Muktafi  {liamr  illah) ;  he  possessed  some  instruction  and  had 
**  a  talent  for  poetry.  He  built  a  college  for  Sbafites  on  the  bank  of  the 
*^  Tigris,  at  the  gate  of  al-Azj,  and  erected  close  by  it  a  convent  for  Sufis;  on 
'^  these  two  establishments  he  settled  a  handsome  property.  He  studied  the 
^^  Traditions,  for  as-Samani  says  that  he  served  {as  a  domestic  and  pupil)  Abu 
^^  Nasr  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Faraj  al-Ibari  and  received  from  him  his  daughter  Shuhda 
**  aUKdtiba  in  marriage.  He  then  rose  in  the  world  till  he  became  the  favour- 
''  ite  of  al-Muktafi.  His  birth  took  place  A.  H.  A75  (A.  D.  1082-3),  and  his 
**  death  A.  H.  549,  on  Tuesday  the  16th  of  Shaaban  (October,  A.  D.  1154).  SI9 
'*  He  was  interred  in  {the  court  of)  his  house  situated  in  the  square  before  the 
'^  principal  mosque,  but  on  (he  death  of  his  wife  Shuhda,  in  the  month  of 
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^^  Muharram,  A.  H.  574,  his  body  was  removed  to  the  Abzar  cemetery,  and 
*'  interred,  with  hers,  close  to  the  Tdjiya  college." 


(1)  In  the  autograph  this  name  is  written  :  I>l. 

(2)  Ab(^  '1-FedA  pronounces  this  name  Dainawxr. 

(3)  Thikat  ad-^Dawlat  is  a  title  of  honour,  which  might  be  translated :  (Uw>ted  to  the  dynasty. 


SHIRKUH  IBN  SHADI. 


Abu  '1-Harith  Shirk&h  Ibn  Shadi  Ibn  Marwan,  surnamed  al-Malik  al^Mansur 
(the  victorious  prince)  Asad  ad-dio  {the  lion  of  the  faith)  was  uncle  to  the  sul- 
tan Salah  ad-din.  Some  particulars  of  his  life  have  been  already  given  in  the 
life  of  Shawar,  who  {as  we  hai^e  there  said)  went  to  Syria,  A.  H.  559  (A.  D. 
1163-4),  to  obtain  Nur  ad-din's  assistance  (against  the  Franks)  (1).  It  is 
stated  however  by  Baha  ad-din  Ibn  Shaddad,  in  his  History  of  Salah  ad-din  (2), 
that  he  proceeded  to  Syria,  A.  H.  558,  and  that  they  {Shirkuh  and  Shdwar) 
entered  Egypt  on  the  2nd  of  the  latter  Jiunada  of  the  same  year.  Nur  ad-din 
sent  with  him  a  detachment  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Asad  ad-din  Shii^ 
kuh|  but  on  their  arrival,  Shawar  acted  with  such  duplicity  and  bad  faith,  that 
on  the  7th  of  Zu  '1-Hijja  in  the  same  year,  they  set  out  again  for  Damascus.  In 
the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  562  (January,  A.  D.  1167),  Shirkuh  proceeded  a 
second  time  to  Egypt  with  the  design,  which  he  had  already  formed  during  his 
first  expedition,  of  getting  that  country  into  his  own  possession.  He  followed  the 
road  which  leads  tlirough  Wadi  '1-Ghizlan  (3)  and  appeared  before  AtRh  (4). 
In  this  expedition  he  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  al-Babain  near  Oshmu- 
nain  (5).  Salah  ad-din  ( who  accompanied  him)  then  entered  Alexandria,  where 
he  fortified  himself,  and  had  to  sustain  a  siege  against  Shawar  and  the  Egyptian 
army.  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh^  who  had  marched  into  Upper  Egypt,  then  re- 
.  turned  and  halted  at  Bilbais,  where  he  made  a  peace  with  the  Egyptians.  Being 
there  joined  by  SalSih  ad-din,  whom  they  escorted  to  him  across  the  country, 
he  withdrew  into  Syria.    In  the  year  564,  the  Franks  took  Bilbais  and  mas- 
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sacred  the  inhabitants,  oa  which  the  people  of  Egypt  sent  to  Shirkuh  for  assist- 
ance^ promising  to  accept  whatever  conditions  he  might  propose.  Encouraged 
by  their  favourable  dispositions,  he  entered  Egypt  in  the  month  of  the  first- Rabi 
of  the  above  year  (December,  A.  D.  1168)  and  delivered  them  from  the  Franks. 
Shawar  then  formed  the  design  of  murdering  Shirkiih  and  his  principal  officers, 
but  they  anticipated  his  project  by  putting  him  to  death,  as  we  have  already 
related  (page  609).  Shirkuh  was  then  raised  to  the  vizirat  on  Wednesday,  the 
17th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  564;  he  filled  that  post  two  months  and  five 
days,  when  he  died  suddenly  at  Cairo,  on  Saturday  the  28th  (or,  according  to 
ar-Rauhi,  on  Sunday  the  23rd)  of  the  latter  Jumida,  564  (March,  A.  D.  1 169). 
He  was  buried  in  that  city,  but  afterwards,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Medina, 
in  pursuance  to  his  last  wishes.  Salah  ad-din  was  his  successor.  Ibn  Shad- 
dad  says  in  his  History  (6):  ^' Asad  ad-din  was  a  great  eater,  and  extremely 
^^  fond  of  the  coarsest  kinds  of  animal  food ;  this  subjected  him  to  indigestions 
^'  and  cholics,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  without  suffering  severely ;  and  he 
^^  died  fron^  a  sharp  attack  of  this  kind  which  was  followed  by  a  violent  quinsy.'' 
He  left  an  only  son  named  Nasir  ad*din  Muhammad,  and  sumamed  al-Malik  al- 
Kahir  (the  powerful  prince).  In  the  month  of  Rajab  which  followed  Shirkilh's 
death,  his  family  were  deprived  of  Emessa,  which  was  taken  from  them  by  Nur 
ad*-din ;  but  Salah  ad-din,  on  obtaining  possession  of  Syria,  restored  it  to  Nasir 
ad-din,  who  continued  to  hold  it  till  his  death;  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
Zu  Hijja,  A.  H«  581  (March,  A.  D.  1 1 86).  His  body  was  taken  to  Damascus  by  his 
wife  and  cousin,  Sitt  as-Sham,  the  daughter  of  Aiyub,  who  interred  it  near  the 
tomb  of  her  brother  Shams  ad-Dawlat  Turan  Shah  (whose  life  has  been  given, 
page  284),  in  the  funeral  chapel  erected  by  her  in  the  college  which  she  had  520 
founded  outside  the  city.  The  government  of  Emessa  passed  to  his  son  (who 
was  named  after  his  grandfather)  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh.  This  prince  was  born 
A.  H.  569  (A.  D.  1173-4)  and  died  at  Emessa  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  Rajab, 
A.  H.  637  (February,  A.  D.  1240) :  he  was  interred  in  a  funeral  chapel  withia 
the  city  waUs.  Besides  Emessa,  he  possessed  Rahaba,  Tadmor  {Palmyra)  and 
Maksin  in  (he  province  of  al-Khabur  (7).  He  left  a  number  of  children  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  al-Malik  al-Mansur  ( the  victorious  prince  )  Nasir  ad-dln 
{the  champion  of  the  faith)  Ibrahim,  who  remained  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Nairab  (8)  in  the  Ghuta  (9)  of  Damascus, 
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on  Friday,  the  lOlh  ofSafar,  A.  H.  644  (June,  A.  D.  1 246).  His  body  was  borne 
to  Emessa  and  interred  in  the  mosque  of  al-Khidr  (10),  which  is  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  city.  His  son,  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  (the  most  noble  princd)  M uzuffar 
ad-Dawlat  (t/ie  victor  of  the  empire)  Abu  '1-Fath  Musa  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
When  I  was  in  Damascus,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  661  (October,  A.  D.  1263), 
this  prince  informed  me  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  defeat  sustained  by 
the  Khowarezmites  in  the  land  of  Rum  (11),  and  that  his  father  was  returning 
from  it  with  the  troops  when  he  received  intelh'gence  of  the  birth  of  a  son ;  that 
battle  was  fought  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.H.  627  ( July- August,  A. D.  1230), 
as  we  haye  slated  in  the  life  of  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  (Miisa)  Ibn  al-Aadil,  where 
we  have  given  some  account  of  it.  He  related  to  me  also  that  when  his  father 
received  this  pleasing  news,  he  said  to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  Ibn  al-Aadil :  ^*  My 
**  lord  (fa  khand)j  the  number  of  your  slaves  is  increased  by  one."  On  this, 
the  prince  ordered  the  child  to  be  called  after  himself.  Al-Malik  al-Ashraf 
Musa,  the  son  of  al-MansiJ^r,  died  at  Emessa  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  Safar,  A.  H. 
662  (December,  A.  D.  1263),  ahd  was  interred  near  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather 
Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh,  inside  the  city :  his  birth  may  be  placed  by  approximation 
in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  627  (August-September,  A.  D.  1230). — Shirkuh  is 
a  Persian  vford,  and  signiGes  the  lion  of  the  mountain ;  shir  means  lion,  and 
kuh^  mountain. — In  the  year  555  (A.  D.  1160)  Shirkuh  set  out  from  Damascus 
for  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  took  the  road  leading  through  Taima  and 
Honain;  that  same  year  Zain  ad-din  Ali  Ibn  Baktikin  set  out  with  the  same 
intention,  and  proceeded  thither  by  the  road  of  the  Irak  pilgrim-caravan ;  the 
two  princes  met  at  al-Hulaifa  (12). 


(1)  Consult  Ahik  'l-FedA's  AnnaU  and  Reinaud's  ExtraUi  d"aut9wrt  atahei  relatift  aux  Croisadss, 

(2)  Saladini  vita  et  res  gestw,  p.  30. 

(3)  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the  precise  position  of  Wadi  'l-GAti2dn,  or  Gazelle  Valley.    It  lies 
probably  between  Atfth  and  Suez. 

(4)  Atflh  is  situated  on  the  Nile,  above  Cairo. 

(5)  In  this  battle  he  defeated  the  combined  army  of  the  Franks  and  Egyptians. 

(6)  ScOadini  vita,  p.  34. 

(7)  Al-KhAbtkr  is  a  river  in  Mesopotamia. 

(8)  Nairab  is  situated  at  half  a  parasang  from  Damascus,  in  the  midst  of  gardens.— (if ardiid.) 

(9)  The  Ghtita  is  the  name  given  to  the  cultivated  country  around  Damascus. 

(10)  Khidr  is  considered  by  the  Moslims  as  one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets.    He  is  the  tutelary 
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saint  of  trarellerg  on  ItDd,  as  Elias  is  of  voyagers.  These  two  meet  once  a  year  at  Mekka  during  the  pU- 
grimage.    See  Reinaud's  Monument  ArabeM,  Penant  et  Turcs,  torn.  I.  p.  169. 

(11)  In  ▲.  H.  027  JalM  ad-dtn,  prince  of  KhowArezm,  took  the  city  of  KhalAt  JL^ ,  in  which  he  committed 
etcrj  excess;  bat  al-Mallk  al-Ashraf,  the  former  sovereign  of  the  place,  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  AU  ad- 
dtn  KaikobAd  Ibn  Kaikhosrii,  prince  of  Rilm,  and  assisted  hy  the  Syrians  under  the  command  of  SiwAsh,  he 
marched  against  the  Khowarezmites,  defeated  them  completely  and  retook  the  city.-  (Abtk  'l-FedA's  AnnaU, 
Price's  Retrospect,  1. 11.  p.  415.    Ahtk  '1-Faraj,  translation,  p.  306.    Al-YAft's  Annals.) 

<12)  Hnlaifa,  or  Zik  Hulaifa,  is  a  village  six  or  seven  miles  from  Medina.  It  may  be  seen  that  I  read 
AAjJlar^lj  ljv6Aa.|^  and  not  IaaUb^I)  «k»j^ij  as  in  the  printed  text  and  the  manuscripts.  This  passage  and 
the  history  of  Shlrkilh's  descendants  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  autograph  HS. 


ABU  OMAR  AL-JARMI. 


Abu  Omar  Salih  Ibn  Ishak  al-Jarmi  was  a  jurisconsult,  a  learned  grammarian, 
and  a  philologer.  Having  left  Basra,  his  native  place,  he  proceeded  to  Baghdad, 
where  he  studied  under  al-Akhfash  and  others;  he  met  there  also  Yunus  Ibn 
Habib,  but  did  not  see  Sibawaih.  In  philology  he  had  for  masters  Abu  Obaida, 
Abu  Zaid  al-Ansari,  al-Asmai  and  their  contemporaries.  He  was  religious, 
devout,  exemplary  in  his  life,  and  orthodox  in  his  belief.  He  taught  the  tradi- 
tions, and  composed  a  good  grammatical  treatise,  which  was  entitled  at  Farkh 
{the  chicken)^  because  it  was  hatched  from  Sibawaih's  great  work,  the  Kitdb. 
When  at  Baghdad  he  had  discussions  with  al*Farra.  Abu  '1-Abbas  al  Mubarrad 
relates  as  follows :  ^'  Abu  Omar  {al^Jarmi)  told  me  that  he  had  read  through  the 
'^  Diwan  of  the  Hudailites  under  al-Asmai,  who  surpassed  Abu  Obaida  by  his 
^^  superior  acquaintance  with  that  work ;  and  he  mentioned  to  me  that  on  finish- 
^*  ing,  al-Asmai  said  to  him :  ^0,  Abu  Omar !  if  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Hudail 
^^  ^  happen  to  be  neither  a  poet,  nor  an  archer,  nor  a  runner,  there  is  no  good  in 
"  ^  him!'  Speaking  also  of  this  passage  of  the  Koran :  And  follow  not  that 
*'  whereof  thou  hast  no  knowledge  (i),  he  said  to  me:  *  Say  not  I  have  heard 
'*  '  when  you  did  not  hear,  or  /  ha^^e  seen  when  you  did  not  see,  nor  /  hai^e 
^'  ^  known  when  you  did  not  know;  for  the  hearing,  the  sight,  and  the  heart 
**  '  shall  all  be  subjects  on  which  thou  wilt  have  to  answer  before  God !'  "  Al- 
Mubarrad  said  also:  ^^None  knew  better  than  al-Jarmi  the  Kitdb  of  Sibawaih; 
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*'  and  it  was  under  him  that  the  great  majority  studied/'  He  was  deeply  learned 
in  philology,  and  knew  by  heart  many  illustrative  passages  on  the  subject; 
he  wrote  also  some  works  of  an  original  cast,  and  he.  held  a  high  rank  as  a  tra- 
ditionist  and  historian.  He  is  the  author  of  a  fine  work  on  the  life  of  Muham- 
521  mad  (Kitdb  fi  's-Siar),  a  treatise  on  the  forms  of  verbs  and  nouns  (2),  another 
on  prosody^  an  abridgment  of  grammar,  and  an  explanation  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  verses  quoted  by  Sibawaih  (m  his  grammatical  work^  the  Kit&b).  The 
hdfiz  Abu  Noaim  mentions  him  in  the  history  of  Ispahan.  AWarmi  died  A.  H. 
225  (A.  D.  839-40).  — The  relative  adjective  Jarmi  is  derived  from  Jarm;  there 
were  a  number  of  tribes  so  called,  but  I  know  not  which  of  them  it  was  that 
gave  its  name  to  this  Abu  Omar.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe,  but  had  dwelt 
with  them  for  a  time,  whence  his  appellation  of  al-Jarmi. — ^I  have  since  found 
in  the  Fihrist  (3),  a  work  composed  by  Abu  '1-Faraj  Muhammad  Ibn  Ishak,  who 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Abi  Yakub  al-Warrak  (the  copyist)  an- 
Nadim  al-*Baghdadi  {the  social  companion  from  Baghdad)^  that  Abu  Omar 
was  a  masvla  to  the  tribe  of  Jarm  Ibn  Rabban ;  and  as-Samani  says  in  his  genea- 
logical work  that  Rabban  was  the  son  of  Imran,  the  son  of  Alhaf,  the  son  of 
Kudaa,  the  progenitor  of  a  well  known  tribe.  It  has  been  stated,  however, 
that  Abu  Omar  was  a  mawla  to  the  tribe  of  Bajila,  a  branch  of  which  bears  the 
name  of  Jarm  Ibn  Alkama  Ibn  Anmar ;  God  alone  knoweth  the  truth.  What  a 
well-turned  satire  Ziad  al-Aajam  (4)  has  directed  against  the  tribe  of  Jarm, 
where  he  says  : 

Jarm  forced  me  to  give  him  some  jaice  of  the  vine;  and  who  is  Jarm?  and  what  is 
that  juice  ?  He  never  drank  it  when  it  was  permitted ;  never,  as  long  as  there  was 
a  market  (5),  did  it  mount  to  his  head*.  But  when  its  use  was  Forbidden  by  a  divine 
revelation,  the  man  of  that  tribe  is  never  sober. 

In  these  verses  he  names  the  wine,  metaphorically,  the  Juice  of  the  vine,  for 
a  reason  too  long  to  be  explained,  but  the  sum  of  what  the  commentators  say  is, 
that  he  called  it  so  from  its  gliding  smoothly  (insidk)  down  the  throat. 


(1)  Koran,  sur.  17,  ▼.  38. 

(2)  See  H^i  Khalifa,  No.  3i^. 

(3)  I  have  given  a  short  account  of  this  ancient  and  curious  work  in  the  Jowmal  Asiaifque  for  December, 
1839,  page  5Sil. 


■ 
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(4)  The  poet  AbA  Anilma  ZUd  Ibn  fiulaim,  a  maw/a  to  theiribe  of  Abd'Kais,  and  surnamed  al-Aajam  {the 
foreigner)  on  account  of  certain  faults  in  liis  pronunciation  of  Arabic,  accompanied  Abii  Musa  'l-Ashari  to 
the  sleg^  6t  Istakhar,  irbich  city  was  taken,  according  to  ad-Dahabi,  MS.  No.  626,  fol.  1K8,  in  the  year  28 
(A.  D<'648-9).  <  He  was  present  at  Hish&m  Ibd  Abd  al-Malik's  death;  which  took  place  at  RusAfa  A.  H.  12tf . 
The  year  of  his  own  death  is  not  gtven.^CAs-Soyi^ti's  Shark  Shawdhid  alr-Moghni,  MS.  No.  1238,  fol.  51.) 

(5)  The  poet  means  that  they  preferred  selling  their  wine  to  drinking  it;  or  else  that  they  were  too  avari- 
cious to  lay  out  their  money  on  it. 


SALIH  IBN  MIRDAS. 


Abu  Ali  Salih  Ibn  Mirdas,  surnamed  Asad  ad-Dawlat  (lion  of  the  empire)^ 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Kilab,  his  father  Mirdas  being  the  son  of  Idris  Ibn  Nasir 
Ibn  Humaid  Ibn  Mudrik  Ibn  Shaddad  Ibn  Obaid  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Kaab 
Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  Ibn  Kilab.  Kilab  was  the  son  of  Rabia  Ibn  Aamir 
Ibn  Sasa  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Hawazin  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Ikrima  Ibn  Khasfa  (1 ) 
Ibn  Kais  Ghailan  (2)  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maad  Ibn  Adnan.— Salih  Ibn  Mirdas 
( the  chief)  of  a  nomadic  tribe  of  Arabs,  marched  against  Aleppo,  which  was  then 
governed  by  Murtada  'd-Dawlat  Ibn  Lulu  al-Jarrahi,  who  had  been  a  slave  to 
Abu  '1-Fadail  Ibn  Saad  ad-Dawlat  Nasr  Ibn  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Hamdan,  and 
who  now  acted  there  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  (Fatimite)  sovereign  of  Egypt,  az- 
Zahir  Ibn  al-Hakim  al-Obaidi.  Intrepid,  resolute,  and  powerfully  supported  by 
the  members  of  his  family  and  tribe,  Salih  Ivrested  Aleppo  from  the  hands  of 
Murtada  'd-Dawlat  on  the  13th  of  ZA  '1-Hijja,  A.  H.  417  (January,  A.  D.  1027), 
and  fixed  his  residence  in  the  city,  where  he  established  a  regular  administra- 
tion. Az-*Zahir  then  sent  against  him  a  numerous  army  under  the  command  of 
Amir  al-Juyush  (general  in  chief)  Anushtikin,  surnamed  ad-Dizbiri  after  Dizbir 
Ibn  Ruwaitam  (3)  ad-^ailami,  who  was  at  that  time  his  lieutenant  at  Damascus, 
and  had  acquired  a  high  distinction  by  his  activity,  courage,  and  skill  in  military 
affairs.  Salih,  being  informed  of  this  general's  approach,  went  forth  to  meet  him, 
and  gave  him  battle  at  al-0chuw4na.  He  lost  his  life  in  this  engagement,  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  420  (May-June,  A.  D.  1029) 
or  419  by  another  aecount.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Mirdas  dynasty,  a  series  of 
princes  who  reigned  at  Aleppo  (4),     We  shall  make  mention  of  his  great-grand- 
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son  Nasr  in  the  life  of  the  poet  AbA  '1-Fityan  Muhammad  Ibn  Haiyus. — Al- 
322  Ochuwdnay  a  village  of  Syria,  is  situated  in  the  government  of  Palestine,  near 
Tiberias.  There  is  another  village  of  the  same  name  in  Hijaz,  which  ivas  the 
residence  of  al-Harith  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  al-Aasi  Ibn  Hisham  Ibn  al-Mughaira  al- 
Makhzumi  (5),  who  composed  on  it  these  verses : 

Tell  him  who  asks  where  we  reside,  that  Ochuwftna  is  car  abode  and  well  it  suits 
us.  We  there  enjoy  a  life  of  pure  felicity,  untroubled  by  calumny,  and  misfortune 
afflicts  us  no  longer. 


(1)  This  is  the  true  reading,  and  not  SLoAa.  or  aq^a  as  in  the  MSS. 

(2)  The  autograph  MS.  has    «^^jmJ. 

(3)  In  the  autograph  this  name  is  written  ^'^t  Aut\m, 

(4)  An  abridged  account  of  this  dynasty,  extracted  from  KamAl  ad-dtn's  History  of  Aleppo,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  M.  J.  J.  Mueller,  1S29.  Bonn. 

(6)  Harith  fils  de  Khalid  Elmakhioumi,  po^te  distingue  parmi  les  Coraychites,  «Ult  petit-fils  de  cet  Elassi, 
qui,  ayant  perdu  toute  sa  fortune  au  jeu  contre  Aboulahab,  oncle  de  Mahomet,  ayait  ensuite  jou^  et  perdu  sa 
liberte.  Harith  cultiya  prcscpie  exclusivement  le  genre  ^rotique.  II  florissait  sous  les  Omeyades.  et  ftit  gourer- 
neur  de  la  Mekke  pour  le  calife  Abdelmalik  fils  de  Mcrwan.  II  ^tait  amoureux  d'Aych^  fille  de  Talha  et  la  c«- 
Wbrait  dans  ses  vers.— (AghAni,  t.  I.  f.  200  vo.)-M.  Caussin  de  Perceval. 


SAID  THE  PHILOLOGER. 


Abu  'i-Aia  Said  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Isa  ar-Rabai  (1),  a  native  of  Baghdad  and  a 
philologer,  is  the  author  of  the  work  intitled  Kitdb  aUFusus  (Book  of  Mottoes 
or  Texts).  Having  made  his  studies  in  the  East  under  Abii  Said  as-Sirifi  (see 
page  377),  Abu  Ali  'l-Farisi  (page  379),  and  AbA  Sulaiman  al-Khattabi  {page 
476),  he  passed  into  Spain  about  the  year  380  (A.  D.  990-1)  in  the  reign  of  Hi- 
sham [al-Muwaiyad)  Ibn  al-Hakam,  whose  minister  al-Mansur  Ibn  Abi  Aamir 
then  held  the  direction  of  the  government.  Said  was  bom  in  the  province  of 
Mosul,  but  had  removed  from  thence  to  Baghdad.  He  was  learned  in  philology, 
skilled  in  general  literature  and  history,  prompt  in  his  repartees,  an  able  poet, 
and  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion.     By  these  talents  he  captivated  the 
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attention  of  al-Mansur,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  extreme  favour  and  libe- 
rality ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  always  found  good  pretexts  for  asking  more 
money,  and  good  reasons  for  obtaining  it.  He  composed  for  al-Mansur  the 
work  entitled  al-FusuSy  in  which  he  adopted  the  plan  followed  by  Abu  Ali  1- 
Kali  in  his  Jmdli  (2).  He  received  from  his  patron,  in  return,  a  recompense  of 
five  thousand  dinars,  but  his  book  was  rejected  by  the  public  on  account  of  the 
false  statements  which  it  was  suspected  to  contain.  Having  gone  to  the  city  of 
Denia,  he  went  to  a  public  audience  given  by  al-Muwaflak  Mujahid  al-Aamiri  (3) 
the  governor ;  among  the  number  present  was  a  philologer  named  Bashshar,  a 
blind  man,  who  {being  informed  that  Said  was  there)  asked  permission  from 
Mujahid  to  rally  the  new  comer,  and  though  the  prince  advised  him  not  to  attack 
a  person  who  was  so  prompt  in  his  repartees,  he  would  not  renounce  his  pro- 
ject, but  cried  out :  ''Abu  '1-Ala!"— **  At  your  service,"  replied  Said.— **  What 
**  does  the  word  jaranful  signify  in  the  dialect  of  ihe  Desert  Arabs?"  Said, 
who  knew  that  he  himself  had  invented  the  word  and  that  it  did  not  really  exist 
in  the  language,  remained  silent  for  some  time,  and  then  replied,  but  without 
any  equivocation  or  periphrase  :  **  The  jaranful  is  one  who  has  commerce  with 
**  blind  men's  wives  and  not  with  other  women ;  and  xh^  jaranful  is  no  longer  a 
*'  jaranful  when  he  quits  them  for  others  (4)."  Bashshar,  on  hearing  this,  was 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion,  whilst  every  person  present  burst  into  laugh- 
ter. Mujahid  then  said  to  him :  ^M  told  you  to  abstain,  but  you  would  not 
take  advice."— Said  died  A.  H.  417  (A.  D.  1026-7)  in  Sicily  (5).  Al-Mansur 
at  length  discovered  the  falsehood  of  S&id  as  a  transmitter  of  oral  information, 
and  being  told  that  all  the  contents  of  the  Fusus  were  forged,  he  threw  it  into 
the  river,  on  which  a  contemporary  poet  said* 

The  FusiU  sinks  in  the  sea  and  so  does  every  thing  heavy. 

To  which  Said  replied  (in  the  same  rhyme  and  measure) : 

The  Fui^  has  returned  to  its  element ;  it  is  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that  pearls 
(fus^)  are  taken. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  we  shall  abstain  from  relating  any  of  the  numerous  anec- 
dotes told  of  his  ready  wit  in  replying  to  questions  calculated  to  embarrass  him. 

(1)  Ar-Rabai  means  desemded  from  ilabta,  but  as  a  number  of  Arabic  tribes  bore  tbis  name,  I  am  unable 
to  indicate  tbat  to  which  SAtd  belonged. 

80 
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(2)  Seepage 213,  note (1). 

(3)  See  page  278,  note  (2). 

(4)  This  is  not  very  intelligible. 

(5)  According  to  al-Humaidi,  cited  by  Ibn  BashkuwAl  in  his  Silat,  SAtd  had  retired  to  Sicily  during  the 
troubles  in  Spain* 


SAIF  AD-DA WLAT  SADAKA  AL-ASADL 

525  Abu'l-Hasau  Sadaka  an-Nashiri  al-Asadi  (member  of  the  tribe  ofN&shira^  a 
branch  of  that  ofjlsad)^  and  surnamed  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Fakhr  ad-din  {sword  of 
the  empire,  glory  of  the  faith),  was  the  son  of  Baha  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Kamil  Man- 
sur  Ibn  Dubais  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Mazyad.  He  was  lord  of  al-Hilla  as-Saifiya,  and  was 
generally  known  by  the  denomination  of  the  king  of  the  Arabs.  Powerful,  en- 
terprisingy  and  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  he  dared  to  thwart  the 
projects  of  the  Seljuk  sultan  Muhammad  Ibn  Malakshah  Ibn  Alp  Arlsan;  and  his 
resistance  led  to  a  war.  The  two  armies  met  near  an-Nomaniya  (1)  on  Friday, 
the  29tli  of  the  latter  Jumada — some  say  on  the  20th  of  Rajab — A-  H.  501  (Feb., 
A.D.  11 08),  and,  in  the  action  which  ensued,  Sadaka  lost  his  life(2).  His  head 
was  borne  to  Baghdad.  Izz  ad-din  Ali  Ibn  al-Athir  says,  in  his  corrections  on 
ns-Samani's  work,  the  Ansdb,  that  Sadaka  was  slain  in  the  year  500 :  God  knows 
best  the  truth.  I,t  was  for  this  prince  that  the  ^Aar^  Abu  Yala  Muhammad  Ibn 
al-Habbariya,  whose  life  will  be  found  farther  on,  composed  his  metrical  treatise 
intitled  asSddih  wa  'l-Bdghim. — Hi§  father,  Abu  Kamil  Mansur,  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  479  (beginning  of  July,  A.  D.  1086).  His  grand- 
father, Abii  '1-Aazz  Dubais,  surnalned  Nur  ad-Dawlat  (light  of  the  state),  died  on 
the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  10th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  473  (March,  A.  D.  1081  ),  or 
474,  after  a  rule  of  sixty-seven  years  :  in  the  year  408,  when  he  commenced  his 
reign,  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age. — Ali  Ibn  Mazyad,  Sadaka's  great-grand- 
father, died  A.  H.  408  (A.  D.  1 01 7-8).  We  have  already  given  the  life  of  Dubais, 
the  son  of  Sadaka  [page  504). — j4UHilla,  a  town  in  Irak,  between  Baghdad  and 
Kufa,  is  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  territory  of  Kufa  ;  it  was  founded  in 
the  year  495  (A.  D.  1 1 01-2)  by  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Sadaka,  whose  life  we  have  just 
given,  and  was  named  as-Saifijra  after  him  (3). — An-Nom&niya  is  a  city  lying 
between  al-Hilla  and  Wasit. 
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(1)  An-NomAniya  lay  half  way  between  WAsit  and  Baghdad,  on  the  baok  of  ihe  Tigris. -^(MardfM.) 

(2)  For  a  full  accoant  of  these  events,  see  the  selections  from  Ibn  al-Ath1r  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Extraiu 
dei  hiitorieni  arahe$  relatif$  aux  Croisades;  a  collection  now  publishing  by  the  Acad^U  ds$  Interiptions 
€t  Ba2lM-£afff  ai.    See  also  khik  i-FedA's  Annali,  year  5(M. 

(3)  There  were  a  number  of  plaees  in  Irak  which  bore  the  name  of  Hilla  (slofion). 


AL-AHNAF  IBN  KAIS. 

Abu  Bahr  ad-Dahhak  Ibn  Kais  (1)  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Husain  Ibn  Obada  Ibn  an-  * 
Nazal  Ibn  Murra  Ibn  Obaid  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Zaid 
Manat  Ibn  Tamim,  surnamed  at-Tamimi,  was  generally  known  by  the  appdiation 
of  al-Ahnar  (clubfoot)  :  it  was  he  whose  prudence  became  proverbial.  Some 
say  that  his  real  name  was  Sakhr.  His  ancestor  aUHarith  bore  the  sur- 
namie  of  Mukais.  Al-Ahnaf  was  one  of  the  principal  Tdbis  and  had  been  a 
contemporary  of  the  Prophet,  but  did  not  serve  under  him.  The  hafiz  Abii 
Moaim  mentions  him  in  the  History  of  Ispahan,  and  Ibn  Kutaiba  speaks  of 
him  in  the  Kitdb  al^Madrif  in  these  terms :  '*  When  the  prophet  went  to  the 
^'  tribe  of  Tamim^  inviting  them  to  embrace  Islamism,  al-Ahnaf  was  among  them. 
^'  As  they  did  not  consent  to  become  Muhammad's  followers,  al-»Ahnaf  said  to 
'^  them :  ^  He  verily  invites  you  to  adopt  what  is  honourable  for  the  character, 
'*'  '  and  forbids  you  what  is  disgraceful  to  it ;  become  therefore  Moslimsl'  He 
*'  *  then  professed  Islamism,  but  did  not  go  to  see  the  Prophet ;  however,  he  visited 
^'  afterwards  the  khalif  Omar."  From  that  time  he  held  a  high  rank  among  the  384 
TohiSy  being  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  possessing  a  great  reputation  for  intel- 
ligence, acuteness,  learning,  and  prudence.  He  related  Traditions  on  the 
authority  of  {the  khalif s)  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  and  his  own  authority  was 
cited  for  some  Traditions  by  al-Hasan  al-Basri.  At  the  battle  of  SifTin  he  fought 
on  the  side  of  Ali,  but  he  staid  away  from  the  battle  of  the  Camel  and  joined 
neither  party.  In  the  reigns  of  Omar  and  Othman,  he  had  been  present  at 
some  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  Moslims  in  Khorasan.  When  the  authority 
of  Moawia  was  solidly  established,  al-Ahnaf  went  one  day  into  his  presence : 
'^  By  Allah!''  said  the  khalif,  '^  never  till  the  day  of  judgment  shall  I  call  to 
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*^  mind  the  baltle  of  SifTin,  without  feeling  my  heart  glow  with  anger."  — 
**  By  Allah !"  replied  al-Ahnaf,  '*  we  have  still  in  our  hosoms  those  hearts 
^'  which  detested  you,  and  we  still  bear  in  our  scabbards  the  swords  with 
^*  which  we  fought  you;  if  you  advance  an  inch  towards  war,  we  shall  ad- 
**  vance  a  foot,  and  if  you  walk  to  (gii^e  us)  battle,  we  shall  run  to  meet 
"  you!"  He  then  rose  up  and  withdrew.  A  sister  of  Moawia,  who  had 
heard  the  conversation  from  behind  the  tapestry ,  then  asked  him  who  was  the 
person  who  had  used  such  threatening  language,  and  Moawia  answered  :  *^  That 
'^  is  the  man  who,  if  angered,  has  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim 
'*  to  share  his  anger,  without  asking  him  the  reason  of  it." — It  is  related  that 
when  this  khalif  declared  his  son  Yazid  as  his  successor,  he  seated  him  in  a 
red  (2)  pavilion,  and  those  who  were  present  went  up  successively  and  saluted 
Moawia,  after  which  they  bowed  towards  his  son.  One  of  them,  having  per- 
formed this  ceremony,  turned  again  to  Moawia,  and  said  :  *^  Commander  of  the 
*^  faithful !  I  am  well  convinced  that  had  you  not  confided  to  him  the  govern- 
^^  ment  of  the  Moslims,  you  had  ruined  their  aflairs."  Moawia  then  addressed 
al-Ahnaf  who  was  seated  in  his  presence :  '^  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Ab& 
*'  Bahr?  you  say  nothing !" — **  I  fear  God  too  much  to  speak  a  falsehood,"  replied 
he,  "  and  I  fear  you  too  much  to  speak  the  truth."—**  Well,"  said  Moawia, 
'*  may  God  reward  you  for  your  obedience  towards  him."  He  then  ordered  a 
present  of  several  thousand  {dirhinis)  to  be  given  to  (the  other).  When  al-Ahnaf 
was  going  out,  the  same  man  who  had  spoken  to  the  khalif  met  him  at  the  door, 
and  said :  ^^0,  Abu  Bahr !  I  am  convinced  that,  of  all  God's  creatures,  this  man 
''  and  his  son  are  the  worst;  but  they  keep  their  money  under  bolts  and  locks, 
*'  and  there  is  no  possible  means  of  getting  it  out  but  by  words  such  as  you  have 
^*  heard."—'*  KeepofiF!"  replied  aUAhnaf,  **  a  double-faced  man  shall  have  no 
**  favour  in  the  sight  of  God."  -  One  of  al-Ahnaf 's  sayings  was  this :  **  I  have 
*^  followed  three  rules  of  conduct  which  I  now  mention  merely  that  the  man  of 
**  reflexion  may  profit  by  my  example  :  I  never  interfered  between  two  parties 
**  unless  invited  by  them  to  do  so  ;  I  never  went  to  the  door  of  these  people" — 
meaning  princes — **  unless  sent  for  by  them ;  and  I  never  rose  from  my  place 
''  to  obtain  a  thing  when  all  men  were  anxious  to  possess  it."  Another  of  his 
sayings  was:  ^*  Gome !  I  shall  point  out  to  you  virtues  which  none  can  depre- 
^*  ciate  (3) :  evenness  of  temper,  and  the  avoiding  of  what  is  base.     Come!     I 
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'^  shall  tell  you  what  is  the  worst  oF  maladies:  a  low  mind  and  a  foul  tongue/' 
He  also  said  :  ^^  The  noble  man  never  uses  deceit ;  the  wise  man  never  tells  a  lie, 
•*  and  the  true  believer  never  backbites. — Better/'  said  he  again,  •*  better  than 
*^  the  treasures  which  parents  heap  up  for  children,  better  than  the  wealth 
^^  left  by  the  dead  to  the  living,  is  the  gratitude  of  the  good  and  the  learned  for 
**  favours  conferred  upon  them/' — ** Excess  in  laughter/*  he  observed,  "drives 
"  away  respect ;  excess  in  jesting  drives  away  politeness,  and  the  man  is  known 
*^  by  the  company  he  keeps." — Hearing  a  person  say  one  day  that  he  cared 
neither  for  praise  nor  blame,  he  observed  to  him  :  '^  You  repose  there,  where 
"  men  of  generous  minds  labour." — Ue  said  again :  *^  In  our  assemblies  avoid 
"  the  mention  of  women  and  of  food ;  I  detest  the  man  who  is  always  speaking  of 
**  his  belly  and  of  his  pleasures;  and  he  who  avoids  food,  even  when  he  wishes 
"  for  it,  proves,  by  that,  the  nobleness  of  his  mind."  The  following  anecdote 
is  told  by  Hisham  Ibn  Okha,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  poet  Zik  'r-Rumma :  ''  I 
^'  saw  al-Ahnaf  go  up  to  some  persons  who  were  in  discussion  about  the  price  to 
^*  be  paid  for  a  man's  blood  who  had  been  killed.  He  told  them  to  state  the  sum 
**  they  required,  and  they  asked  the  double  of  that  fixed  by  law  (4).  When 
"  they  had  ceased  talking,  he  said :  ^  I  myself  will  give  you  what  you  ask,  but 
**  I  shall  make  one  observation :  Almighty  God  has  declared  that  the  price  of 
"  blood  shall  be  single  (not  double)  and  his  Prophet  also  has  done  the  same  (5)  ; 
"  you  are  plaintiffs  to-day,  but  to-morrow,  if  you  are  defendants,  I  fear  that  588 
"  your  adversaries  may  require  from  you  the  same  price  which  you  yourselves 
"  have  exacted !'— 'Weill'  said  they,  'reduce  it  to  the  usual  sum!'  On  hear- 
**  ing  this,  he  praised  God  with  thanks,  and  rode  off."  Being  asked  what  was 
prudence,  he  replied  that  it  consisted  in  humility  joined  to  patience ;  and  he 
used  to  say,  when  persons  were  surprised  at  his  mildness  :  '^  I  have  the  same 
^'  feelings  as  you,  but  I  am  patient."  He  observed  also  that  he  had  derived 
more  help  from  prudence  than  from  the  strength  of  men.  **  It  was  Kais  Ibn 
'^  Aasim  al-Minkari/'  said  he,  '^  who  taught  me  mildness:  one  of  his  nephews 
''  killed  a  son  of  his,  and  the  murderer  was  brought  before  him  with  his 
**  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  *  Why  frighten  the  youth?'  said  he.  **  He 
**  then  turned  towards  him  and  spoke  thus:  *  0,  my  son!  evil  is  that  which 
**  ^  thou  hast  wrought;  thou  hast  lessened  the  number  of  thy  family,  weakened 
'<  '  the  strength  of  thy  tribe,  given  joy  to  thy  enemies^  and  done  harm  to  thy 
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^ '  '  people !  Let  him  go ;  and  bear  the  price  of  blood  to  the  mother  ofihe  Victim , 
*^  *  for  she  is  not  of  our  tribe.'  The  murderer  then  rtetired'j  and  all  this  while 
'^  Kais  remained  seated,  and  did  not  even  change  colour."  When  Ziad  Ihn  Abfli 
was  governor  of  Persian  and  Arabian  Irak^  he  treated  aUAhnaf  and  Haritha  Ibn 
Badr  al-Ghudani  with  great  favour  and  attention ;  but  the  latter  was  so  Wrongly 
addicted  to  drinking,  that  the  people  of  Basra  complained  of  his  eonducl  to 
Zi^d,  whom  they  even  reproached  for  admitting  such  a  drunkard  into  his  fami- 
liarity. To  this  remonstrance  Ziad  replied:  **  How,  sirs,  can  1  cast  off  a  man 
''  who,  since  I  came  to  Irak,  has  always  ridden  by  my  side  and  yet  never  strndi 
'^  his  stirrup  against  mine?  neither  did  he  precede  me,  so  as  to  have  his  back 
*^  turned  towards  me,  nor  did  he  remain  behind,  so  that  I  had  to  look  round 
'*  after  him;  in  summer,  he  never  sat  between  me  and  the  zephyr;  in  winter,  he 
*'  never  stood  between  me  and  the  sun,  and  I  never  questioned  him  oh  any  sci- 
^^  ence  without  thinking  it  impossible  for  him  to  know  another  so  well."— I  have 
since  met  with  this  anecdote  in  az-Zamakhshari's  Rati  'l~j4brdr,  in  the  cha{i- 
ter  intitied  On  Intercourse  with  Females^  where  it  is  given  in  precisely  the  same 
terms. —As  for  al-Ahnaf,  nothing  could  be  said  against  his  conduct.  When 
Ziad  died,  his  son  and  successor,  Obaid  Allah,  said  to  Haritha:  ^'  You  must 
"  either  cease  drinking  or  quit  me."  —  **  You  know,"  replied  Haritha,  **  on 
^'  what  terms  I  lived  with  your  father.*' — ^*  As  for  my  father,"  answered  Obaid 
Aiiah,  ^^  he  held  a  pre-eminence  in  which  no  reproach  could  reach  him ;  but  1 
^^  am  a  young  man,  and  people  will  judge  of  me  from  those  who  have  inQuence 
*^  over  me:  now  you  make  long  potations,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  when  1  bid  you 
*'  sit  near  me,  the  smell  of  the  wine  may  be  thought  to  come  from  myself. 
^'  Give  it  up  then,  and  be  the  first  of  those  to  be  admitted  into  my  presence 
^^  and  the  last  to  quit  it/'  To  this  Haritha  replied  :  *^  I  should  not  give  it  up 
^'  for  Him  (God)  who  is  able  to  do  me  evil  and  good;^  shall  I  then  renounce 
**  it  to  be  well  with  you  ?" — ^*  Leave  me  then,  but  choose  any  government  I  have 
*•  it  in  my  power  to  give."—**  Let  me  have  Surrak,  for  its  wine  has  been  de- 
'' scribed  to  me  as  good,  and  give  me  Ram-Hormuz  besides.'*  Obaid  Allah 
granted  the  request,  and  Haritha  proceeded  to  his  government.  Whilst  they 
escorted  him  to  some  distance  on  his  way,  the  following  lines  were  addressed  to 
him  by  Anas  Ibn  Abi  Anas  (6),  or,  according  to  another  statement,  by  al- 
Aswad  ad-Duali : 
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Haritha»  son  of  Badr,  you  now  fill  a  place  of  authority ;  live  in  it  like  a  rat,  to  wile 
and  thieve.  Despise  not  the  smallest  sums  that  you  may  find;  recollect  that  your 
share  in  the  wealth  of  Irak  consists  in  Snrrak.  Then  rival  the  tribe  of  Tamtm  in  riches, 
for  riches  give  a  tongue  to  the  most  timid  of  men.  All  people.  t}ien  shall  praise  you; 
some  of  them  liars,  and  speaking  only  to  please  you;  the  rest  sincere  in  their  words, 
but  knowing  not  what  they  say,  and  incapable  of  proving  that  what  they  utter  is  true. 

As  for  al-Ahnafy  he  lost  Obaid  Allah's  favour,  and  persons  far  inferior  to  him 
obtained  preference.  About  this  time»  Obaid  Allah  assembled  the  chief  men 
in  Irak,  and  al-Ahnaf  among  the  rest,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Syrifi,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  their  salutations  to  (the  khalif)  Moawia.  On  their 
arrivali  Obaid  Allah  went  in  to  Moawia,  and  informed  him  that  the  head  men  586 
of  Irak  were  come.  ^^  Bring  them  in  to  me/'  said  the  khalif,  '^  one  by  one,  and 
'^  according  to  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  you  hold  them."  Obaid  Allah 
obeyed,  and  the  last  person  whom  he  introduced  was  al-Ahnaf.  Moawia,  who 
knew  his  merit,  and  always  treated  him  with  the  utmost  honour  on  account  of 
his  pre-eminence  and  high  authority  as  chief  (of  the  tribe  of  Tamim),  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  he  exclaimed :  ^'  Gome  here  to  me,  Abu  Bahr  (7)/'  He  then 
made  him  sit  down  beside  himself,  on  the  same  cushion,  and  having  asked  him 
how  he  was,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  him  and  withdrew  his  attention 
fi'om  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  members  of  the  deputation  then  began  to 
extol  Obaid  Allah,  and  express  their  gratitude  to  the  khalif  for  giving  them  such 
a  governor,  but  al-Ahnaf  remained  silent.  **  Why  do  you  not  speak,  Abu  Bahr?" 
said  Moawia. — '^  If  I  speak,"  replied  al-Ahnaf,  ^'  I  must  contradict  them."  On 
this  Moawia  said  :  ^^Bear  ye  witness  that  I  depose  your  governor,  Obaid  Allah; 
*^go  now  and  Hnd  a  fit  person  whom  I  may  appoint  in  his  stead;  and  at 
**  the  expiration  of  three  days  I  shall  expect  your  presence."  On  retiring,  some 
hoped  to  obtain  the  government  for  themselves,  and  others  for  persons  whom  they 
designated ;  they  therefore  applied  secretly  to  the  intimate  friends  of  Moawia,  in 
order  to  procure,  through  their  influence,  the  accomplishment  of  their  respective 
projects.  When  the  three  days  were  gone  by,  they  and  al-Ahnaf  went  to  Moawia, 
and  by  his  directions  they  took  their  seats  in  the  audience  chamber,  according 
to  their  rank  as  before.  The  khalif  then  called  al-Ahnaf  over  to  him  as  usual, 
and  after  conversing  with  him  for  some  time,  he  asked  the  others  the  result  of 
iheir  deliberation.  Each  of  the  deputies  then  proposed  his  candidate,  and  made  a 
long  speech  in  his  favour.  This  led  to  warm  debates  and  a  discussion,  during  which 
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al-Ahnaf  continued  silent ;  he  had  not  even  spoken  a  word  on  the  subject  to  any 
person,  the  three  preceding  days.  '^  And  you^  Abp  Bahr/'  said  Moawia,  **  why 
^'  do  you  not  speak."  —  ^^  If  you  intend  to  nominate  a  member  of  your  own 
**  family,"  replied  al-Ahnaf,  **you  will  not  find  one  equal  to  Obaid  Allah,  or  ca- 
'^  pable  of  replacing  him;  but  if  you  mean  to  appoint  another  person,  then  do 
^'  as  you  please."  Whilst  the  sitting  lasted,  not  one  of  those  who  had  extolled 
Obaid  Allah  at  their  first  presentation,  ever  mentioned  his  name  or  asked  to  have 
him  sent  back  to  them.  Moawia,  having  listened  to  al-Ahnaf 's  observations,  said 
to  the  assembly :  '^Bear  witness  that  I  restore  Obaid  Allah  to  his  government." 
On  this,  they  all  repented  having  proposed  any  other  candidate,  and  Moawia 
perceived  that,  in  thanking  him  for  having  given  tliem  such  a  governor  as  Obaid 
Allah,  they  had  not  been  actuated  by  any  love  for  him,  but  that  they  merely 
acted  in  the  usual  way  men  do  when  speaking  of  a  person  under  whose  authority 
they  are  placed.  The  deputies  having  retired,  Moawia  took  Obaid  Allah  in 
private,  and  said  to  him:  ^'How  could  you  undervalue  such  a  man  as  that?'* — 
meaning  al-Ahnaf — *^  he  has  deposed  you  and  reinstated  you  in  your  govcrn<* 
*'  ment,  although  he  never  uttered  a  word  ;  whilst  those  people  whom  you  pre- 
•*  ferred  to  him,  and  on  whom  you  placed  your  reliance,  did  not  render  you  the 
'*  least  service  or  even  think  of  you  when  I  authorised  them  to  nominate  your 
'^  successor.  It  is  one  like  al-Ahnaf  that  a  person  should  choose, when  he  wants  a 
'*  good  supporter  and  a  precious  friend."  On  their  return  to  Irak,  Obaid  Allah 
treated  al-Ahnaf  with  great  respect,  and  made  him  his  intimate  and  confidential 
friend.  It  was  thus  that,  in  this  well  known  circumstance,  he  was  abandoned 
by  those  in  whom  he  had  placed  his  trust  and  on  whose  support  he  relied, 
whilst  al*Ahnaf  alone  rendered  him  any  service.  Al-Ahnaf  lived  till  the  time  of 
Musab  Ibn  az-Zubair,  and  accompanied  him  to  Kufa  (8),  in  which  city  he  died. 
His  death  is  commonly  placed  in  the  year  67  (A.  D.  686-7),  but  other  accounts 
assign  the  years  71 ,  77,  and  68  as  the  date  of  that  event.  He  was  then  seventy 
years  of  age,  but  it  is  stated  by  some  that  he  had  reached  a  very  advanced  age  (9). 
He  was  interred  at  ath-Thawiya,  near  the  tomb  of  Ziad  (1 0).  The  following  anec- 
dote is  related  by  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Omara  Ibn  Okba  Ibn  Abi  Muait:  'M  at- 
'^  tended  the  funeral  of  al-Ahnaf,  at  Kufa,  and  was  one  of  those  who  went  down 
**  into  the  vault.  When  I  settled  the  body  in  its  place,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
''  tomb  widened  to  as  great  an  extent  as  my  sight  could  reach  (11):  I  spoke  of 
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**  this  to  my  companions,  but  they  saw  not  what  I  saw."  This  story  is  men- 
tioped  hy  Ibn  Yunus  in  his  Biography  of  strangers  who  visited  Egypt,  in  the 
life  of  this  same  Abd  ar-Rahman.  Al-Ahnaf  was  one  of  ihose  persons  sur- 
named  at-Tuls^  whose  names  we  have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  the  kadi  Shu- 
raih  (page  620).  He  was  bom  natibus  cohcBrentibus^  which  rendered  a  sur-527 
gical  operation  necessary.  He  was  ahnaf  of  one  foot,  that  is,  he  walked  on  the 
wahshi  (or  instep)  of  it;  whence  his  surname.  He  lost  his  eye  at  the  taking  of 
Samarkand  (12);  but  some  say,  by  the  small  pox.  His  teeth  were  solidly  united 
together.  His  head  was  small,  and  his  beard  inclined  to  one  side.  His  grand- 
father, Moawia  Ibn  Husain  was  slain  by  Antara  Ibn  Shaddad  al-Absi,  the 
famous  cavalier,  on  the  day  of  al-Faruk,  one  of  the  celebrated  combats  of  the 
ancient  Arabs  (13). —In  this  article  are  some  words  which  require  explanation. 
j^hnafme^ns  inclined  ;  the  wahshi  of  the  foot  is  the  back  (or  upper  part)  of  it, 
Ghuddni  is  derived  from  Ghuddn  Ibn  Yarbu,  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim. 
Rdm-Hormuz  is  a  place  so  well  known  that  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  the 
pronunciation  of  its  name  :  it  lies  in  al-Ahwaz,  a  province  of  Khuzestan,  situ- 
ated between  Basra  and  Fars. — Surrah  lies  also  in  the  province  of  al-Ahwaz. — 
Aih-Thawiya^  pronounced  also  ath-Thuwaiya ,  is  the  name  of  a  place  outside 
Kufa;  it  contains  the  tombs  of  some  of  Muhammad's  companions  and  of  other 
eminent  persons :  water  is  to  be  found  there. — Al-Ahnaf  had  a  son  called  Bahr, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  bore  the  surname  of  Abu  Bahr  (the  father  of 
Bahr).  Bahr  was  a  weak  and  indolent  (14)  boy;  when  asked  why  he  did  not 
take  example  of  his  father,  he  replied :  ^'  From  laziness."  With  him  died  al- 
Ahnaf's  posterity. 


(1)  This  ad-Dahhftk  Ibn  Kais  is  a  different  person  from  the  ad-Dahhftk  Ibn  Kais  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Marj  RAhit.  They  were  contemporaries.  See  Reiske's  note  in  the  AnnaU  of  Abd  1-FedA,  torn.  I.  No.  168. 
in  which  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  rectify  a  double  error.  In  place  of  d«  quo  vid,  afm.  127,  gtnte  Sehai- 
hanitOj  read  de  quo  vid.  ann,  67,  gente  Tamimita.  Tamtm,  ad-DahhAk*s  ancestor,  was  son  of  Murr,  son  of 
Odd,  son  of  Tablkha  and  a  descendant  of  Modar,  but  Shaibftn  sprang  from  Rakr  Ibn  Wftil,  who  descended 
from  Rabta,  Modar's  brother. 

(2)  Red  was  the  colour  of  the  Omaiyides,  green  that  of  the  Alldes,  and  black  that  of  the  Abbasides.  Even 
before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism,  red  or  scarlet  tents  indicated  that  their  possessors  were  princes.  See 
my  Diwdn  d'Amro  'l-KaUt  p  6. 

(3)  Here  the  Arabic  text  should  run  thus :  aj;  1«  ^  9J.«3r^t. 
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(4)  The  legil  price  of  blood,  in  the  ease  of  murder  without  premeditation,  i8  one  hundred  camels. 

(5)  See  Miahkdt  at^Bfoidhih,  yol.  II.  p.  166. 

(6)  Ahtk  Sulait  UL  Anas  Ibn  Abi  Anas,  a  member  of  the  Benii  NajjAr  (a  family  of  Medina),  was  one  of 
Muhammad's  companions  and  fought  on  his  side  at  the  battle  of  Badr.— (^smd  ar-ll</d/,  MS.  No.S79 ) 

(7)  The  khalif  here  addresses  him  by  his  surname;  a  mark  of  intimacy  and  friendship. 

(8)  See  AbO  'l-FedA's  Annals,  1. 1. ;  adnoiat.  htst.  p.  96.    Price's  Retrospect,  t.  I.  p.  440. 

(9)  In  the  autograph,  Ibn  Khallikftn  had  originally  written  this  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  other  MSS.  and 
in  the  printed  text;  but  haying  inserted  afterwards  in  the  margin  that  al-Ahnaf  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he 
was  obliged  to  modify  the  neit  phrase.  In  place  of  Xj  {and  he)  he  substituted  ^^l^^t  Jj3j  {and  it  U 
said  that  he) ;  but  this  correction  has  been  neglected  by  succeeding  copyists. 

(10)  According  to  Abd  '1-MahAsin,  in  his  al^Bahr  az~Zdkhir,  Ziad  Ibn  Abth  died  at  ath-Thawiya. 

(11)  This  was  of  course  to  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  divine  favour  to  the  dead  man.  May  God  make 
thy  grave  wide  for  thee  was  a  common  prayer  of  the  ancient  Arabs  over  the  tomb  of  a  departed  friend. 

(12)  According  to  the  Kituldsat  al-Akhbdr,  cited  in  Price's  fietrospeet,  Samarkand  was  taken  by  Obaid 
Allah  Ibn  ZiAd  in  the  year  54.  D*Herbelot  says  that  Catiba  ben  Moslemat,  meaning  Kutaiha  ibn  Jlfualtm, 
took  it  in  the  reign  of  al-Waltd  Ibn  Abd  al-Mftlik,  A.  H.  85;  but  al-W&lid  did  not  come  to  the  throne  till 
the  year  86.    Ibn  Khallikftn  states,  in  the  life  of  Kutaiba,  that  this  was  the  general  who  reduced  Samarkand. 

(13)  See  Rasmussen's  Historia  Antsislamicaf  p.  87. 

(14)  All  the  copies  and  the  printed  t^xt  have  Isyus^,  but  the  autograph  writes  this  word  liyu^u*. 


TAWUS. 

Abu  Abd  ar-RahmanTawu8  Ibn  Kaisan  al-Khaulani  al-Hamdani  al-Yamani,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Tdbisj  was  of  Persian  extraction.  He  received  Traditions 
from  Ibn  Abbas  and  Abu  Huraira^and  Traditions  were  giv^n  on  his  authority  by 
Mujahid  and  Amr  Ibn  Dinar.  As  a  jurisconsult  he  held  a  high  rank  and  pos- 
sessed a  great  reputation.  (On  this  subject  an  anecdote)  is  related  by  Ibn  Oyaina : 
'^  I  asked/'  said  he,  ^^  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yazid  (1)  in  what  class  he  studied  under 
**  Ibn  Abbas,  and  he  replied  with  Ata  and  his  condisciples.  *  And  TawAs  ?' — 
"  said  1. —  *0,'  exclaimed  he,  *that  is  quite  another  thing,  he  was  admitted 
**  with  the  chosen  few.' "  Amr  Ibn  Dinar  said  that  he  never  saw  the  like  of 
Tawus.  When  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  became  khalif,  Tawus  wrote  to  him  these 
words  :  *'If  you  wish  your  government  to  be  good  in  every  way,  confide  the 
**  places  of  authority  to  virtuous  men;"  on  which  Omar  said  :  **  After  that, 
^^  every  other  recommendation  is  useless."  He  died  at  Mekka  whilst  performing 
the  pilgrimage,  on  the  day  preceding  that  of  the  Tarwiya  {ith  of  Zu  ^I'Hijja)^ 
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in  the  year  106  (April,  A.  D.  725),  or,  hy  another  account,  in  104.  Funeral 
prayers  were  said  over  him  by  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik.  It  is  related  by  one 
of  the  learned  that  on  the  death  of  Tiwus  at  Mekka,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
funeral  to  set  out  on  account  of  the  crowd,  and  that  the  governor  of  Mekka, 
Ibrahim  ibn  Hisham  al-Makhzumi,  had  to  send  the  guard  to  clear  the  way. 
"I  saw,"  says  the  same  person,  **  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  Hasan,  {the  son  of 
'*  Hasan)  (2)  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Talib,  with  his  shoulder  under  the  bier ; 
**  he  had  already  lost  the  cap  off  his  head  and  his  cloak  was  torn  to  pieces  on 
"his  back."— I  saw  at  Balbek,  within  the  town,  a  tomb  to  which  pilgrimages 
are  made,  and  the  natives  pretend  that  it  contains  the  body  of  Tawus ;  this, 
however,  is  a  mistake.  Abu  '1-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jawzi  says  in  his  Kitdb  al-Alkab 
[book  of  surnames) :  "  Tawus  was  his  surname  and  his  real  name  was  Zakwan. 
*'  He  bore  the  surname  of  Tawus  (peacock)  because  he  was  the  peacock  (chief) 
"  of  the  koran-readers.''  The  general  opinion  is  that  Tawus  was  his  real  name. 
It  is  related  that  the  khalif  al-Mansur  sent  for  Malik  Ibn  Auas  and  Abd  Allah  588 
the  son  of  Tawus  :.  when  they  entei*ed  into  his  presence,  he  reflected  for  a  short 
time  and  then  said  to  Abd  Allah  :  "  Relate  to  me  some  of  the  Traditions  which 
**  you  learned  from  your  father."  On  this  Abd  Allah  spoke  as  follows  :  "My 
"  father  taught  me  this  Tradition :  *  He  shall  be  punished  the  most  severely  of 
"  *all  men  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  to  whom  God  has  confided  a  portion 
**  *of  his  authority  and  who  allows  injustice  to  enter  into  his  judgments.'  " 
x\l-Mansur  remained  silent  for  a  considerable  time,  and  Malik,  in  relating  the 
fact  afterwards,  observed  :  "I  tucked  up  my  clothes  lest  some  of  his  blood 
"  might  fall  on  them  (3),  but  al-Mansur  then  said :  ^  Hand  me  that  ink-horn.' 
"  He  repeated  the  order  three  times,  but  Abd  Allah  did  not  obey. — '  Why 
^'  do  you  not  give  it  to  me?'  asked  tfie  khalif.  —  '  Because  I  fear  that  you  may 
^^  use  it  in  writing  something  contrary  to  God*s  law,  and  I  should  then  be  your 
^*  accomplice.'  —  *Up,  both  of  you,  and  leave  me!'  exclaimed  al-Mansur. — 
'*  'That  is  just  what  we  desire  to  do,'  replied  Abd  Allah. —  From  that  day," 
said  Malik,  '  ^  I  have  never  ceased  to  acknowledge  the  eminent  merit  of  the  son 
**  of  Tawus." —  Khauldni  means  descended  from  Khauldn;  Khaulan,  whose 
real  name  was  Afkal  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Malik,  was  the  progenitor  of  a  great  tribe 
which  settled  in  Syria. — We  have  already  spoken  of  Hamddni(k).  Tawus  was 
affiliated  to  the  tribe  of  Hamdan  by  enfranchisement. 
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(1)  Fhe  persons  bearing  this  name  are  noticed  in  the  Atmd  ar-RiJdl^  MS.  No.  379,  and  two  in  the  Tahakdt 
al^HuhadditMn. 

(2)  This  addition  is  authorized  bj  the  autograph. 

(3)  He  imagined  that  al-M ansiir  wouid  have  struck  off  Abd  Allah's  head. 

(4)  This  is  a  mistake;  he  has  hitherto  said  nothing  of  it.  Hamddni  ^tA^»^--.which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Hcanaddni  /AA&it  {native  of  ffamoddn)  -  means  $prung  from  Bamddnt  the  ancestor  of  a 
great  tribe  of  Yemenite  Arabs  and  the  fifth  in  descent  from  KahUn.  The  surname  of  Hamddni  entitled 
Tiirda  to  that  of  al-Tamdni  {native  of  Yemen),  which  he  also  bore. 


ABU   T-TAIYIB  AT-TABARI. 


Abu  't-Taiyib  Tahir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir  Ibn  Omar  at-Tabari,  a  kadi  and 
a  jurisconsult  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  was  a  high  and  sure  authority  as  a  doc- 
tor, veracious,  learned,  versed  in  the  dogmas  and  secondary  points  of  the  law, 
exact  in  his  researches  on  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  conscientious^  vir- 
tuous, and  holy  in  his  conduct.  He  composed  poetry  as  good  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  jurisconsult :  the  hafiz  Abu  Tahir  as-SilaG,  in  his  life  of  Abu  1- 
Ala  '1-Maarri,  gives  the  following  anecdote,  which  was  handed  down  to  him 
through  a  series  of  Traditionists  whose  names  he  mentions,  as  having  been  re- 
lated by  Abu  't-Taiyib  at-Tabari  :  "  When  the  celebrated  scholar  Abu  '1-Ala 
'1-Maarri  came  to  Baghdad  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Suwaika  Ghdlib 
^*  [the  little  bazar  of  Ghdlib)^  I  wrote  to  him  these  lines  : 

'  What  is  that  which  furnishes  a  liquid  not  to  be  drunk  by  him  who  draws  it,  and  yet 
'  its  flesh  is  allowed.    He  who  pleases  may  eat  the  flesh  of  it  living  or  dead,  but  if  he 

*  attempts  to  drink  its  milk,  he  is  an  erring  man.  When  its  produce  is  fiili  grown,  its 
'  flesh  is  good,  and  he  who  eats  thereof  is  considered  by  all  the  doctors  of  the  law  as  not 
'  deserving  any  reprehension.  But  if  its  produce  be  eaten  when  still  young,  it  is 
'  stringent,  and  no  reasonable  man  would  partake  of  it     The  word  of  this  enigma  can 

*  only  be  divined  by  a  man  of  eminence,  by  one  who  knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts 
'  and  has  acquired  extensive  knowledge. 

"  Abu  '1-Ala  immediately  dictated  the  following  answer  to  my  messenger  : 

'  Thy  question  admits  of  two  solutions,  both  of  them  suitable ;  some  therefore  may  an- 
'  swer  it  and  yet  be  mistaken.    He  who  thinks  that  vine  is  the  word  of  the  enigma  is  not 

*  in  the  wrongs  and  be  who  thinks  that  it  is  date-tree  must  not  be  called  a  fool.    Their 
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'  flesh  is  the  grape  and  the  date;  both  may  be  lawfully  eaten,  but  their  milk  is  the  de- 

*  licious  wine.    However,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree  is  bitter  when  green,  and  grapes 
'  still  green  are  gathered  and  eaten.    Let  the  highly-respected  kjidi  require  from  me 

*  an  answer  to  questions  numerous  as  the  stars, — nay,  more  lofty  and  more  difficult  to 
'  reach, — and  if  I  answer  them  not,  I  shall  deserve  never  to  know  them :  but  the  friend 

*  who  loves  him  will  encounter  every  difficulty/ 

•  *  To  this  1  made  the  following  answer :  M9 

'  One  who  could  hardly  find  his  equal. in  the  world,  a  man  of  ample  knowledge  and 
'  perfect  every  way,  has  excited  me  to  reflection.    His  heart  is  a  library  of  all  the  sci- 

*  ences,  and  his  mind  is  active  as  an  ardent  fire.     He  understands  equally  well  the 

*  most  obscure  and  the  simplest  ideas ;  their  difficulties  are  for  him  plain  and  clear. 

*  When  he  awakes  a  man's  heart  to  friendship,  he  leads  him,  though  resisting,  a  pri- 

*  soner,  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  his  eloquence.    He  explains  and  exposes  so  well 

*  every  point,  that  it  may  be  perceived  and  understood  by  even  an  inattentive  mind. 

*  I  admire  his  talent  for  composing  verses  so  promptly  and  with  so  little  hesitation. 
'  He  draws  [his  information)  from  [his  mind  which  is)  a  sea  [of  knowledge),  and  his 

*  merit  exalts  him  even  to  the  mansion  of  the  planets.  May  the  bounteous  God  in  his 
'  mercy  grant  him  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  talents  during  a  lengthened  life  I' 

**0n  this,  Abu  'I- Ala  dictated  extempore  these  lines  lo  the  messenger: 

*  You,  0  k&di  1  whose  acuteness  [in  argument)  is  as  a  drawn  sword  to  confound  the 
'  adversaries  of  the  truth ;  your  heart  is  the  dwelling  of  science,  and  your  merit,  in 
'  every  discussion,  is  admitted  as  superior.    Though  possessing  little  worldly  wealth, 

*  you  are  rich  in  treasured  science.    When  you  maintain  a  controversy,  you  are  a 

*  falcon  and  your  opponents  are  as  pigeons ;  you  seem  to  speak  with  as-Sh^fi's  mouth, 

*  and,  prompt  in  replying,  to  draw  your  arguments  from  his  mind.    Who  now  can  say 

*  that  the  learning  of  [as-Shdfi)  the  son  of  Idrts,  has  been  lost,  when  you  undertake  to 

*  light  the  {path  of  true)  direction.     Your  kindness  was  so  great,  that  1  could  not  give 

*  you  sufficient  thanks,  and  it  had  been  better  for  me  to  abstain  from  replying.  [Let 
'  me  have)  your  pardon ;  for  I  answered,  confiding  in  your  kindness ;  human  nature 

*  is  careless  and  reflects  not.  You  also  did  wrong  in  sending  me  a  note  which  should 
^  have  been  my  first  and  my  last  title  of  glory,  but,  preoccupied  by  the  talents  and  the 
^  kindness  of  your  messenger,  I  had  not  time  to  learn  it  by  heart.    That  note  could  have 

*  justly  claimed  the  merit  of  giving  fresh  perfume  to  mgsk,  and  of  being  deposited  in 
'  the  most  exalted  place  of  honour.    Let  some  poets  depict  themselves  in  their  verses, 

*  you  depict  yourself  better  than  they  in  your  learning  and  your  poetry.     The  earth 

*  is  proud  to  bear  you  on  its  surface,  and  well  may  it  be  proud  of  a  person  such  as 

*  you.' " 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  hy  as-Samani  in  his  Zail,  when  giving  the 
life  of  Abu  Ishak  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Mahmuyah  al-Yazdi  (1)  :  '*He  (Ibn 
'*  Mahmuyah)  and  his  brother  had  but  a  single  turhan  and  a  single  shirt  be- 
**  tween  them,  so  that  when  one  of  them  went  out,  the  other  was  obliged  to 
'^  stay  at  home.     I  went  to  see  him  one  day" — continues  as-Samani — **and 
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^^  present  him  my  respects,  and  I  had  with  me  AH  Ibn  al-Hiisain  al-Ghaznawi 
*^  the  preacher,  when,  on  entering  his  house,  we  found  him  without  any  clothing 
''  except  an  izdr  (2)  tied  round  his  waist.  He  begged  of  us  to  excuse  him  for 
^ '  appearing  in  that  state,  and  added  :  ^  When  we  wash  our  clothes,  we  are  as 
'*  *  the  persons  whom  the  kadi  Abu  't-Taiyib  at-Tabari  describes  in  this  verse: 

550  '  People  who,  when  they  wash  the  robes  in  which  they  deck  themselves,  take  the 

'  house  for  a  cloak  till  he  that  washes  has  done  his  task.' " 

At-Tabari  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years,  without  any 
alteration  or  decay  of  his  mental  faculties ;  he  continued  till  his  death  to  give 
decisions  on  points  of  law,  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  other  jurisconsults,  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  kadi  at  Baghdad,  and  to  attend  the  khalif  when  he  went 
out  in  state.  He  studied  the  law  at  Amul  under  the  tuition  of  Abii  Ali  'z- 
Zujaji  (3),  the  disciple  of  Ibn  al-Kass,  and  he  learned  the  reading  of  the  Koran 
at  Jurjan  from  Abu  Saad  al-lsmaili  (4)  and  Abu  '1-Kasim  {Yusuf)  Ibn  Kajj  (5). 
He  then  proceeded  to  Naisapur,  where  he  met  Abu  '1-Hasan  [Muhaminad)  al- 
Masarjisi  (,6),  under  whom  he  studied  jurisprudence  for  four  years.  From 
thence  he  removed  to  Baghdad,  where  he  followed  the  course  of  lectures  given  by 
the  shaikh  Abu  Hamid  al-Isfaraini.  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  was  a  pupil  of  at-Tabari's 
and  he  speaks  of  his  master  in  these  terms  :  ^^  Of  all  the  men  1  ever  saw,  not  one 
*'  surpassed  him  in  conscientious  efforts  to  clear  up  points  of  law  (7);  in  his  scru- 
*'  pulous  verification  of  authorities,  and  in  the  justness  of  his  views."  He  com- 
posed a  commentary  on  al-Muzani's  Mukhtasar  and  on  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al-Haddad 
al-Misri'syarw.  He  wrote  also  a  great  number  of  works  on  the  dogmas  of  reli- 
gion, on  the  doctrines  of  the  Shafite  sect,  on  the  points  of  controversy  between  the 
sects,  and  on  dialectics.  The  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  says:  ''  I  followed  his 
*^  lessons  with  assiduity  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  I  acted  as  a  professor, 
^^  with  his  authorisation,  for  two  years,  during  which  I  instructed  his  scholars 
^^  in  the  mosque  where  he  himself  taught.  He  then  confided  to  me  the  direc- 
<<  tion  of  his  whole  class."  He  inhabited  Baghdad  and  acted  as  kadi  in  the 
suburb  of  Karkh  on  the  decease  of  Abu  Abd  Allah  as-Saimari ;  this  place  he 
continued  to  hold  till  his  death.  He  was  bom  at  Amul  A.H.  348  (A.  D.  959-60), 
and  died  at  Baghdad  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  45fr(May,  A.  D. 
1 058) ;  the  next  morning,  he  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  theGate  of  Harb  [Bab 
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ffarb).  The  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  in  the  mosque  of  al-Mansur.-« 
We  have  already  mentioned  (page  376 )  that  Tahari  means  belonging  to 
Tabaristdn;  Amul  (written  with  a  long  A),  is  the  name  of  a  great  city,  the 
metropolisi  of  Tabaristan . 


(1)  The  imftm  Aba  a-Ha^an-not  Ahik  !$hak  as  the  MSS.  of  Ibn  Khallikftn  have  it— All  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
al-Hosain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  MahmOyah  al-Taidt  (a  native  of  Tazd  in  the  province  of  Fan) 
was  an  eminent  dodor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shftfi  abd  a  kcratiF^eader.  He  composed  a  number  of  works  on  the 
law  and  the  Traditions.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  practice  of  devotion  and  self-mortification,  and  he  died 
A.H.  5S1  (A.D.  1156-7)  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  His  learning  was  equal  to  his  pietj.  He  had  made  his 
studies  at  Ispahan.— (Jab.  al-Fok.  fol.  114.    Tab.  al-Kurrd,  MS.  No.  742,  fol.  167,  t>erjo.) 

(2)  See  page  4,  note  (4). 

(3)  The  kftdi  AbA  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Muhammad  az-ZujIji,  one  of  the  great  jurisconsults  of  Amul  and  an 
eminent  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-ShAft,  was  a  native  of  TabaristAn.  He  composed  some  works  on  jurispru- 
dence and  died  between  A.  H.  370  (A.  D.  080)  and  400.— (Tab.  ai-ShAf.    Tab.  al-Fok,) 

(4)  Ab6  Saad  Ismail  al-Ismalli,  the  son  of  Abd  Bakr  al-Ismatli,  [$ee  page  8),  studied  under  his  father 
and  became  ehaikh  of  the  Shafites  in  JurjAn.  By  his  profound  knowledge  in  jurisprudence,  dogmatic  theo- 
logy, and  the  Arabic  language,  and  by  his  skill  in  drawing  up  bonds,  he  obtained  the  reputition  of  being  the 
imAm  of  his  time.  He  composed  some  works  on  law,  and  died  A.  H.  396  (A.  D.  1005-6),  aged  63.— (Tad. 
atShdf.) 

(5)  The  life  of  Ibn  Kajj  is  given  by  Ibn  KhallikAn. 

(6)  The  life  of  al-MAsarjiai  will  ^e  found  in  this  work. 

C7)  Literally:  Not  one  was  more  perfect  in  ijHhdd  (or,  as  a  mujtahid).  The  meaning  of  this  term  has 
been  already  explained,  page  201,  note  (1). 


IBN  BABSHAD  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 


Abu  'l-Hasan  Tahir  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibli  Babshad  was  the  greatest  grammarian  of 
his  time  in  Egypt;  it  is  said  that  his  family  belonged  originally  to  Dailem. 
He  is  the  author  of  some  instructive  works^  particularly  the  celebrated  Mukad-- 
damay  or  introduction  to  grammar,  to  which  he  joined  a  commentary.  He 
composed  also  a  comroentar  yon  the  Jamal  of  az-Zajjajiy  apd  another  on  the  Osiil 
of  Ibn  as-Sarraj  (1 ).  During  his  retirement  from  like  world  he  compiled  a  copious 
treatise  on  grammar  (which,  howei^er;he  left  unpublished)',  it  is  said  that  a 
fair  copy  of  it  it  would  have  formed  nearly  fifteen  volumes.    The  grammarians 
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into  whose  hands  it  afterwards  fell,  called  it  the  Taalik  al-^Gtmrfa  (2).  It 
passed  first  from  him  to  his  disciple  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Barakat 
as-Saadi  the  grammarian  and  philologer,  who  repladed  him  as  a  professor;  it 
passed  then  to  Ibn  Barakat's  disciple  and  successor,  the  grammarian  Abu  Mu- 
hammad Abd  Allah  Ibn  Bari,  and  from  him  to  his  pupil  and  successor  the  gram- 
marian Abu  '1-Husain,  who  was  generally  known  by  the  opprobrious  surname  of 
Tlialt  al-Fil  {eleplianCs  dung).  It  is  stated  that  each  of  these  persons  left  it 
to  his  disciple  with  the  recommendation  of  keeping  it  carefully,  and  students 
frequently  endeavoured  to  obtain  leave  to  copy  it,  but  without  success.  By  his 
learning  and  writings,  Ibn  Babshad  was  highly  useful.  He  held  a  place  at  the 
Ghancery-onice,  at  Misr,  and  no  paper  went  out  of  it  without  being  submit- 
ted to  his  examination ;  if  he  perceived  in  'it  any  fault  of  grammar  or  of  style, 
he  had  it  rectified  by  the  clerk  who  wrote  it  out;  but  if  he  found  it  correct,  he 
gave  his  approval  to  it  and  it  was  then  sent  off  to  its  address.  For  this  service 
he  received  a  salary  from  the  treasury,  which  was  paid  to  him  monthly.  He  filled 
this  post  for  some  time  (but  at  length  gai^e  it  up).  It  is  said  that  he  was  induced 
to  do  so  from  the  following  circumstance  :  Being  one  day  on  the  roof  of  the 
mosque  at  Old  Cairo  with  some  other  persons,  eating  a  collation,  a  cat  went  over 
to  them  and  they  gave  it  a  bit  of  meat.  The  animal  took  it  into  its  mouth  and 
went  off,  but  soon  returned  again,  on  which  they  threw  another  morsel  to  it. 
351  This  it  carried  off  also,  and  it  kept  going  and  coming  a  great  number  of  times, 
at  each  of  which  it  received  from  them  another  bit.  Struck  with  this  singu- 
larity, and  knowing  that  no  single  cat  could  eat  all  that  they  had  given,  they  sus- 
pected something  extraordinary,  and  followed  the  animal.  They  then  saw  it 
clamber  over  a  wall  on  the  roof  and  go  down  into  an  empty  place  like  an  aban- 
doned room^  There  they  found  another  cat,  but  blind,  eating  of  the  food  which 
had  been  brought  to  it  and  set  before  it  by  its  companion.  They  were  much 
struck  with  this,  and  Ibn  Babshad  said  f  *^  Since  God  has  caused  this  dumb  ani- 
/^  mal  to  be  served  and  fed  by  another  cat,  and  has  not  withheld  from  it  its  nou- 
^^  rishment,  how  could  he  let  a  human  being  such  as  I  am  perish  of  hunger?" 
He  immediately  broke  off  all  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  world ;  he  gave  up  his 
place,  renounced  his  salary  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  the  full  confidence  that  God  would  provide  for  him.  His  friends 
then  took  care  of  him  and  supported  him  till  he  died.     His  death  took  place 
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on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  469  (January,  A.  D.  1 077),  in  Old 
Cairo,  and  he  \vas  interred  in  the  greater  Karafa  cemetery.  I  have  visited  his 
tomb  and  the  date  here  given  I  took  from  the  stone  at  the  head  of  his  grave.  He 
came  by  his  death  in  the  following  manner  :  On  quitting  the  world,  he  collected 
his  property  and  sold  it  all,  except  those  articles  which  he  .absolutely  required ; 
he  then  took  up  his  abode  in  an  upper  room  [ghurfa)  of  the  mosque  of  Amr  Ibn 
al-Aasi,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  aUJami'l-Aiik  {the  Old  Mosque),  at  Old  Cairo. 
One  night,  he  went  out  on  the  roof  of  the  mosque  and  having  stumbled  on  one 
of  the  openings  serving  for  the  admission  of  light  into  the  interior,  he  fell 
through,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  found  dead. — Bdbslidd  is  a  Persian  word 
including  the  ideas  of  joy  and  happiness  (3). 


(1)  The  lives  of  Ibn  as-Sarrftj  and  az-Zajjftji  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(2j.Thi8  title  means  noles  tak&n  in  the  garret  or  aitie.    It  will  be  seen  farther  on,  that  Ibn  B4bib4d  tooJt 
up  his  residence  in  the  attic  story,  or  rather  in  a  small  room  on  the  roof  of  the  mosque  of  Amr. 
(3)  This  derivation  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  correct. 


TAHIR  IBN  AL-HUSAIN  AL-KHUZAI. 

Abu  't-Taiyib  Tahir  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Musablbn  Ruzaik  Ibn  Mahan — (or,  as  I 
have  read  somewhere  else  :  Ruzaik  Ibn  Asaad  Ibn  Raduyah,  or,  as  I  have  found 
it  in  another  place :  Asaad  Ibn  Zadan  (some  say,  Musabi  IbnTalha  Ibn  Ruzaik) — 
al-Khuzai,  sumamed  Zu  '1-Yaminain  (ambidexter) j  was  a  member,  by  adoption, 
of  the  tribe  of  Khuzaa  :  his  grandfather  Ruzaik  Ibn  Mahan  having  been  a  ma- 
numitted slave  of  Talhat  at«Talhat  al-^Khuzai  (1),  him  who  was  so  highly  cele- 
brated for  his  nobleness  of  soul  and  his  excessive  liberality.  Tahir  was  one  of 
al-Mamun's  ablest  supporters :  when  that  prince  was  residing  at  Marw,  the  capital 
of  Khorasan,  he  revolted  against  his  brother  al*Amin  and  dispatched  Tahir,  with 
an  army,  to  attack  him  at  Baghdad,  an  event  of  which  the  history  is  well  known  (2). 
Abu  Yahya  Ali  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Mahan  was  sent  by  al-Amin  to  repel  Tahir,  but,  in 
the  battle  which  ensued,  he  lost  his  life.     Ibn  al-Azimi  al-Halabi  (the  natiife  of 
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Aleppo)  (3)  says  in  his  History  that  al-Amin  sent  Ali  Von  Isa  Ibn  Mah^n  against 
Tahir  Ibn  al-Husain  and  that  they  encountered  at  Rai,  where  Ali  was  slain  on  the 
seventh  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  1 95  (May,  A.  D.  811 ) ;  and  at-Tabari,  in  his  History,  states 
that  the  battle  took  place  in  the  year  195,  without  marking  in  what  month;  but 
he  then  says :  ^' Ali  was  slain  in  battle  and  Tahir  sent  a  messenger  to  Marw  with 
^*  the  news.  These  two  places  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  about  two  hundred 
^  ^  and  fifty  parasangs ;  the  express  was  on  the  way  from  the  eve  of  Friday  tUl  Sun^ 
^^  day  morning"— he  does  not  mention  the  month— ^^  and  he  arrived  with  the 
*'  dispatch  on  Sunday/'—Fiirther  on,  he  says  :  *^  Ali  |bn  Isa  went  forth  from 
^'  Baghdad  on  the  seventh  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  195  J'  It  is  therefore  manifest  that 
Ibn  al-Azimi  has  confounded  the  date  of  Ali's  death  with  that  of  his  departure 
from  Baghdad.  Al-Tabari  then  says  :  ^ '  The  news  of  his  death  arrived  at  Baghdad 
"  on  Thursday  the  1 5th  of  Shawwal  of  the  same  year."  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  he  lost  his  life  on  the  seventh  or  ninth  of  Shawwal,  and  that  the  copyist 
wrote  the  name  of  this  month  Shdbdn,  by  mistake;  and,  in  that  case,  he  may 
332  have  left  Baghdad  in  Shaban  as  at-Tabari  has  said,  and  his  death  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  month  of  Shawwal  or  Ramadan  ;  but  this,  God  knows  best.  Tahir 
then  marched  towards  Baghdad,  taking  possession  of  all  the  places  through  which 
he  passed,  and  having  besieged  al-Amin  in  that  city,  he  slew  him  on  Sunday 
the  6lh  (or  the  4th)  of  Safar,  A.H.  198  (October,  A.D.  81 3).  This  is  the  account 
given  by  at-Tabari,  but  another  historian  says  :  **Tahir  sent  to  al-Mamun,  re- 
^'  questing  his  permission  to  do  as  he'  pleased  with  al-Amin  in  case  he  took  him 
'^  prisoner;  but  in  reply,  al-Mamun  sent  him  a  shirt  with  no  opening  in  it  for 
^^  the  head :  by  this  Tahir  knew  that  he  wished  him  to  be  put  to  death  (4),  and 
*'  he  acted  accordingly."  He  sent  al- Amines  head  to  Khorasan  that  it  might  be 
presented  to  al-Mamun,  who  was  then  declared  khalif.  Al-MamAn  treated  Tahir 
with  great  respect  for  the  soundness  of  his  counsels  and  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered.  When  Tahir  attained  the  height  of  his  eminence,  some  one 
said  to  him  at  Baghdad :  ^'  May  you  well*  enjoy  the  rank  which  you  now  hold 
*^  and  which  none  of  your  rivals  in  Khorasan  have  ever  reached !"  To  which  he 
replied :  *'  That  is  what  I  am  unable  to  enjoy,  since  I  cannot  see  the  aged  females 
^^  of  Bushanj  climbing  up  to  the  roofs  of  their  houses  that  they  may  get  a  sight 
*^  of  me  as  I  pass  by."  He  said  this  because  he  was  born  at  Bushanj  and  had 
passed  his  youth  there;  his  grandfather  iMusab  having  been  governor  of  that  place 
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and  of  Her&t.  Tahir  was  not  only  a  brave  soldier,  but  an  elegant  scholar  (5). 
As  he  was  one  day  making  an  excursion  in  his  barge  {on  the  Tigris)  at  Baghdad, 
the  poet  Mukaddis  Ibn  Saifi  al-Khaluki  went  to  meet  him  at  the  landing-place 
and  said :  ^'  0  emir !  will  you  be  pleased  (o  hear  some  verses  of  my  composition?" 
— **  Let  us  have  them,"  said  he.     The  poet  then  recited  these  lines  : 

I  wonder  how  the  bark  of  the  son  of  al-Hu$ain  can  escape  from  flinking ; — and  may 
it  never  be  submerged  1  It  is  placed  between  two  seas ;  one  of  them  (a  sea  of  gene- 
rosity)  is  upon  it,  and  the  other  is  beneath  it.  1  wonder  how  its  planks,  on  being 
touched  by  his  hand,  do  not  shoot  out  leaves  and  flowers. 

^'  Give  him  three  thousand  dinars/'  said  Tahir. — ^'  Give  me  more,''  said  Ibn 
Saifi,  **and  you  shall  have  more  verses." — **  I  have  got  enough,"  replied  Tahir. 
— Similar  to  this  are  the  following,  well-turned  verses  addressed  by  a  poet  to  a 
man  in  high  station  who  had  set  out  on  a  voyage  : 

When  he  embarked  on  the  sea,  I  implored  God  with  humility  and  said:  ''0  thou 
'*  whose  bounty  caaseth  the  breezes  to  blow !  let  generosity  flow  from  his  hands  ( as 
**  abundant )  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  preserve  him  from  danger,  and  let  the 
'*  waves  of  the  ocean  be  (smooth)  like  his  hand  I" 

When  Tahir  was  besieging  Baghdad,  he  found  himself'in  want  of  money  and 
wrote  for  some  to  al-Mamun.  The  prince,  in  reply,  sent  him  a  letter  addressed 
to  Khalid  Ibn  Jilawaih  the  kdtib,  requesting  him  to  lend  the  sum  which  Tahir 
required;  this,  however,  Khalid  refused  to  do.  On  taking  Baghdad,  Tahir 
caused  Khalid  to  be  brought  before  him  and  declared  that  he  would  make  him 
die  by  the  worst  of  deaths.  On  this,  Khalid  offered  a  large  sum  to  save  his 
life,  but  his  proposal  was  rejected ;  he  then  said  :  ^' I  have  composed  some  verses; 
"  hear  them,  and  after  that,  do  what  you  will."  Tahir,  who  was  fond  of  poetry, 
replied:  '^  Let  us  have  them  ;'  and  Khalid  recited  these  lines  : 

A  falcon,  they  say,  once  met  a  sparrow  of  the  plain,  driven  into  danger  by  the  de- 
cree of  fate.  He  darted  on  it  and  was  striking  it  down  with  his  wing,  when  it  said : 
''  I  am  not  a  fit  quarry  for  one  like  thee;  even  were  I  roasted  I  should  be  a  despicable 
''  morsel/'  The  haughty  falcon,  fiill  of  generous  pride,  contemned  his  prey,  and  the 
sparrow  then  escaped. 

Tahir  approved  the  verses  and  pardoned  him.  He  had  but  one  eye,  and  this 
induced  Amr  Ibn  Bana,  whose  life  shall  be  given  later,  to  compose  on  him  this 
verse: 
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0  thoa  ambidexter  I  thoa  hast  an  eye  too  little^  and  a  hand  too  much  (6). 

553  Ismail  Ibu  Jarir  al-Bajali  was  assiduous  in  his  praise  of  Tahir,  and  the  latter, 
haying  been  told  that  the  verses  Ismail  addressed  to  him  were  by  some  other 
poet,  resolved  on  putting  his  talent  to  the  test,  and  said :  ^^  Make  a  satire  on  me/' 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  being  forced  at  length  by  Tahir's  insisting,  he  wrote 
down  (7)  and  handed  to  him  the  following  verses : 

1  see  thee  with  bnt  one  eye,  and  that  eye  seelh  but  little.  Since  thou  hast  lost  one, 
thou  shouldst  find  some  person  to  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  other;  for  I  am  certain 
that  thou  wilt  soon  have  to  feel  thy  way. 

TShir,  having  read  these  lines,  warned  him  not  to  repeat  them  and  tore  the 
paper.  When  al-Mamun  obtained  the  sovereign  power  on  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther al-Amin,  he  wrote  from  Khorasan,  where  he  was  residing,  to  Tahir  Ibn 
al-Husain  who  was  then  at  Baghdad.  In  his  letter,  he  directed  him  to  give  up  to 
al-Hasan  Ibn  Sahl — the  person  of  whom  we  have  spoken  page  408, — all  the  coun- 
tries which  he  had  subdued,  namely :  Arabian  and  Persian  Irak,  Fars,  al-Ahwaz, 
Hijaz,  and  Yemen,  after  which  he  was  to  proceed  to  ar-Rakka  and  assume  the 
government  bf  Mosul,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  the  West  {^Egypt  and  North 
Africa).  This  happened  towards  the  close  of  the  year  198  (August,  A.  D.  814). 
The  particulars  of  Tahir's  proceedings  are  very  numerous  {and  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  works  on  general  history).  We  shall  give  the  life  of  his  son  Abd 
Allah  and  of  his  grandson  Obaid  Allah.  Tahir  was  born  A.  H.  1 59  (A.  D.  775-^), 
and  died  on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  207  (November, 
A.  D.  822)  at  Marw.  ^^  Al-Mamun  had  conferred  on  him  the  government  of 
^<  Khorasan,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  206 
^^  (September  A.  D.  821 ),  some  say,  205.  He  chose  for  his  lieutenant  his  son 
"  Talha :"  such  are  as-Salami's  (8)  words  in  his  History  of  the  governors  of 
Khorasan.  Another  writer  says:  **  Tahir  renounced  his  allegiance  to  al-Ma- 
"  mAn,  who  learned  the  circumstance  from  letters  forwarded  to  him  by  post 
^^  from  Khorasan.  This  intelligence  alarmed  him  exceedingly,  but  the  next 
'^  day  he  received  other  dispatches,  by  which  he  was  informed  that  Tahir  fell 
^^  ill  of  a  fever  after  his  revolt  and  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed/'  Harun 
Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  al-Mamun  relates  the  following  circumstance  in  his  History  : 
^^  Tahir  went  one  day  to  ask  some  favour  from  al-Mami^n ;  the  prince  granted 
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'^  it  and  then  wept  till  his  eyes  were  drowned  in  tears.  ^  Commander  of  the 
**  faithful  r  said  Tahir,  *  why  do  you  weep?  May  God  never  cause  you  to 
^^  shed  a  tear!  The  universe  obeys  you,  and  you  have  obtained  your  utmost 
''  wishes.' — ^  I  weep  not/  replied  the  khalif,  '  from  any  humiliation  which  may 
**  have  befallen  me,  neither  do  I  weep  from  grief ,  but  my  mind  is  never  free  from 
'^  cares.'  "  These  words  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Tahir,  and  (on  retiring)  he  said 
to  Husain,  the  eunuch  who  waited  at  the  door  of  the  khalif's  private  apartment : 
'^  I  wish  you  to  ask  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  why  he  wept  on  seeing  me." 
He  then  sent  him  one  hundred  thousand  dirhims.  Some  time  afterwards^  when 
al-Mamun  was  alone  and  in  a  good  humour,  Husain  said  to  him  :  ^^  Why  did 
"  you  weep  when  Tahir  came  to  see  you?"—"  What  is  that  to  you? '  replied 
the  prince. — '^  It  made  me  sad  to  see  you  weep/'  answered  the  eunuch.  "  I  shall 
"  tell  you  the  reason,  but  if  you  ever  allow  it  to  pass  your  lips,  1  shall  have  your 
head  taken  off." —  '*  0,  my  master!  did  I  ever  disclose  any  of  your  secrets?" 
—  "I  was  thinking  of  my  brother  Muhammad  (a/-^mf/i}/'  said  the  khalif, 
"  and  of  the  misfortune  which  befel  him,  so  that  I  was  nearly  choked  with 
"  weeping;  but  Tahir  shall  not  escape  me!  I  shall  make  him  feel  what  he 
"  will  not  like."  Husain  related  this  to  Tahir,  who  immediately  rode  off  to 
Ahmad  Ihn  Abi  Khalid  (9)  and  said  to  him :  I  am  not  parsimonious  in  my  gra- 
"  titude,  and  a  service  rendered  to  me  is  never  lost;  contrive  to  have  me  re- 
"  moved  away  from  al-Mamun." — "  I  shall;"  replied  Ahmad;  "  come  to  me 
"  to-morrow-morning."  He  then  rode  off  to  al-Mamun  and  said :  "I  was 
'*  not  able  to  sleep  last  night." — "  Why  so?"  said  the  khalif. — **  Because  you 
"  have  entrusted  Ghassan  (10)  with  the  government  of  Khorasan,  and  his  friends 
"  are  very  few  (11);  and  1  fear  that  ruin  awaits  him." — **  And  whom  do  you 
"  think  a  proper  person  for  it?"  said  al-Mamun. — "  Tahir,"  replied  Ibn  Abi 
Khalid. — "  He  is  ambitious  (12),"  observed  the  khalif. — *'  I  vrill  answer  for  his 
'*  conduct;"  said  the  other.  Al-Mamun  then  sent  for  Tahir,  and  named  him  go-  534 
vemor  of  Khorasan  on  the  spot ;  he  made  him  also  a  present  of  a  eunuch  whom 
he  had  brought  up,  and  to  whom  he  had  just  given  orders  to  poison  his  new  master 
if  he  remarked  any  thing  suspicious  in  his  conduct.  When  Tahir  was  solidly 
established  in  his  government,  he  ceased  making  th^  khotba(/or  al-Mdmun) ; 
this  event  is  related  in  the  following  terms  by  Kulthum  Ibn  Thabit,  the  director 
of  the  post  establishment  in  Khorasan  :  '^  Tahir  mounted  the  pulpit  on  Friday, 
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^^  and  pronounced  the  khotha  ;  when  he  came  to  the  part  in  ^ich  the  khaiif  s 
^ '  name  should  be  mentioned ^  he  stopped  short.  A  despatch  was  immediately  sent 
^^  off  by  express  to  inform  al^^Mamun  of  the  circumstance,  and  the  next  morning, 
'^  Saturday,  Tahir  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  A  second  despatch  containing 
^^  this  intelligence  was  forwarded  to  al-MiLmun.  On  receiving  the  packet  con- 
^'  taining  the  first  dispatch,  he  called  in  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Khalid,  and  said :  ^  Go 
^^  ^  immediately,  and  bring  him  here  as  you  promised  to  do.'  He  even  insisted 
'^  that  he  should  set  out  that  very  day,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
'^  consented  to  his  remaining  another  nig^t.  The  following  day,  the  second 
^^  despatch  arrived,  bringing  the  news  of  Tahir's  death/'  It  is  said  that  the 
eunuch  administered  the  poison  to  him  in  some  sauce.  On  his  death,  his  son 
Talha  was  nominated  by  al-Mlimun  to  the  government  ^f  Khorasan ;  but  some 
say  that  he  was  merely  appointed  to  act  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  brother  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Tahir  (whose  life  we  intend  to  give).  Taiha  died  at  Balkh,  A.  H.  21 3  (A.  D. 
828-9).-— Different  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  originof  Tahir's  surname 
Zu  'I'-Vamfnain  (ambidexter) ;  some  say  that  in  the  battle  with  Ali  Ibn  Mahan, 
he  smote  a  man  with  a  sword  which  he  wielded  in  his  left  hand,  and  cut  him  in 

two.     On  this  a  poet  said : 

# 
When  you  strike  a  foe,  each  of  your  hands  is  a  right  hand  I 

It  was  then  that  al^Mamun  gave  him  this  surname.  His  grandfather  Musab 
Ibn  Ruzaik  was  secretary  to  Sulaimim  Ibn  Kathir  al-Khuzai,  the  chief  of  the  Abba- 
side  mission.  He  expressed  his  thoughts  with  great  elegance,  and  one  of  his  say- 
ings was :  '^  How  indispensable  for  a  kdiib  is  a  mind  by  means  of  which  he  may 
'^  reach  the  highest  rank,  and  a  disposition  which  may  lead  him  to  the  acquisition 
^^  of  noble  qualities,  and  a  generous  pride,  which  may  preserve  him  from  mean 
'^  desires  and  base  behaviour." — BiUhanj  is  a  town  in  Khorasan,  seven  para- 
sangs  from  Herat. — Khaluhi  means  belonging  to  Khaluk  or  Khaluka,  a  well 
known  Arabian  tribe  (13). — Al-Husain  Ibn  Musab,  Tahir's  father,  died  in  Kho- 
rasan^ A.H.  199  (A.D.  814-5);  al-Mamun  attended  his  funeral,  and  sent  a 
message  of  consolation  to  Tahir,  who  was  then  in  Irak. 


1)  Ibo  Rhallik&D  speaks  attain  of  Talbat  at>TalbAt  in  tbe  life  of  Abd  Allab  Ibn  TAbir. 
(2)  See  any  of  tbe  works  on  Moslim  history  under  tbe  year  195  of  tbe  Hijrt. 
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(3)  See  page  ill,,  note  (6).    The hMtorian  Ibn  al-A(«liQk muft  ha?^  wrlueo  tvJbsequevUy  to  A.  H.  ISSa,  at 
be  mentions  that  Zinki  attacked  Damascus  in  that  year.— (Zuddoi  alHalah,  MS.  Mo.  728,  f.  160,  r  1.  ult.) 

(4)  A  shirt  without  an  opening  for  the  head  could  not  be  of  any  use  except  to  cover  a  body  without  a  head. 
(8)  Correct  the  Arabic  teitand  read  L-j.^!  Ul-sr^  io'O- 

(6)  Meaning  by  this  that  he  deserved  to  have  his  hand  cut  off  for  robbery. 
C7)  This  he  did  lest  the  company  might  hear  the  verses. 

(8)  This  historian's  names  are  Ab6  '1-Husain  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  as-SalAml. 

(9)  See  page  90,  note  (9). 

(10)  GbassAn  Ibn  AbbAd  was  appointed  governor  of  SInd  by  al-MAmftn,  A.  fl.  213/'  — (Ibn  el-Atbir  ) 

(11)  Literally:  ^'  He  and  his  could  eat  up  the  bead  hetween  thte."    See  Freytag's  Pfoverbs  of  al-Maidani, 
torn.  1,  p.  73. 1^.  189. 

(12)  Literally:  "He  is  hungry." 

(13)  Ibn  Khallik&n  might  have  mentioned  from  which  of  the  great  Arabian  stems  the  tribe  of  Khalftka 
branched  off.    That  it  was  not  well  ftfuMon,  is  proved  by  the  sfleDce  of  the  best  genealogists. 


SAIF  AL-ISLAM  TOGHTIKIN. 

SaifaUslam  {the  sword  of  Islamism)  khvi  'l-Faw&ris  Toghlikin,  ihe  son  of 
Aiyi^blbn  Shadi  Ibn  Marwan  (1),  and  surnamed  al*Malik  al-Aziz  Zahir  ad-din 
{the  greai  prince,  suppoHer  of  the  faith)  y  held  the  sovereignly  of  Yemen.  When 
his  brother,  the  sultan  al-Malik  an-Nasir  Salah  ad-din  became  master  of  Egypt,  he 
sent  hi&  other  brother  Shams  ad-Dawlat  Turan  Shah — him  whose  life  has  been 
given,  page  284,  — to  take  possession  of  Yemen .  That  prince  got  the  grea  ler  part 
of  the  country  into  his  power,  but  then  returned  from  it,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. In  the  year  577  (A.D.  1 1 81  -2)  the  sultan  sent  thither  Saif  al  Islam,  who 
was  a  man  of  courage  and  generosity,  noted  for  his  talents  as  an  administrator 
and  his  justice  as  a  governor.  His  bounty  and  beneficence  drew  poets  about 
him  frtMU  the  most  distant  lands,  and  amongst  the  rest  Ibn  Onain  of  Damascus, 
whose  life  will  be  found  in  this  work,  and  who  came  to  celebrate  his  praises  in 
some  brilliant  kasidas,  which  procured  him  rich  rewards  from  the  prince's  libe- 
rality. The  favour  of  his  patron  then  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  large  fortune, 
and  he  left  Yemen  with  his  riches  :  On  arriving  in  Egypt,  which  was  now  under 
the  rule  of  al-Malik  al-Aziz  Imad  ad-din  Othman,  the  son  of  Salah  ad-din,  he  sStt 
was  obliged  by  the  clerks  of  the  Alms-Office  to  pay  the  legal  alms  (2)  on  all  the 
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merchandize  which  he  had  brought  with  him.     This  induced  him  to  compose 
the  following  verses  : 

All  the  persons  named  al-Aztz  (the  great)  are  not  worthy  of  snch  a  title ;  it  is  not 
every  thunder-cloud  which  brings  with  it  a  genial  shower.  How  different  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  Aztz — one  bestows  alms,  the  other  takes  them. 

Saif  al-Islam  died  on  the  19th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H,  593  (September,  A.  D.  1 197) 
at  al-Mansura,  a  city  founded  by  himself  in  Yemen.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
government  by  al-Malik  al-Moizz  Fath  ad-din  Ismail,  the  prince  for  whom  Abu  'I- 
Ghanaim  Musallam  Ibn  Mahmud  Ibn  Nima  Ibn  Arslan  ash-Shaizari  {natwe  of 
Shaizar  in  Syria)  composed  bis  Ajdih  al-Asfdr  wa  Ghardib  al^Jkhbdr, 
{wonders  of  travel  and  singular  narratives),  a  work  containing  a  copious 
account  of  his  travels  and  much  information  respecting  [the  eminent)  men  {whom 
he  had  met).  Al-Izz  Ibn  Asakir  (3)  says  that  Saif  al-Islam  died  at  Hamra  (4), 
a  town  in  Yemen,  and  Abu  'i-Ghanaim,  the  writer  above  mentioned,  states  in  his 
Jamharat  alr-Isldm  zdt  an~Nathri  wa  ^n^Nizdm  (5)  {collections  respecting 
Islamism — or  Islam — containing  pieces  in  prose  and  verse),  that  the  death  of 
Saif  al-Islam  took  place  at  Taizz  (6),  in  the  college  of  which  town  he  was  in- 
terred. He  then  adds:  '^  His  son  Fath  ad-din  Abu  '1-Fida  Ismail  was  slain  in 
'^  the  month  of  Rajab^  A.  H.  598  (April,  A.  D.  1202),  at  Aji,  a  place  situated  to 
^*  the  north  of  Zabid(7).  Fath  ad-din  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  al-Malik 
**  an-Nasir  Aiyub  (8)."~Abu  '1-Ghanaim,  the  author  of  this  work,  was  versed 
in  polite  literature  and  had  a  talent  for  poetry;  he  was  still  alive  A.  H.  617 
(A.  D.  1220-1),  but  he  died  in  that  same  year  or  in  one  of  the  years  ensuing. 
His  father  Abu  'th-Thana  Mahmud  was  a  grammarian,  and  professed  that  art  in 
the  Mosque  (jdmi)  at  Damascus.  The  hdfz  Ibn  Asakir  maizes  mention  of  him 
in  the  great  History  {of  Damascus)^  and  Imad  ad-din  says  in  the  Khartda  that 
he  died  A.  H.  565  (A.  D.  1 169-70).  Sharaf  ad-din  Ibn  Onain  relates  that  this 
Mahmud  recited  to  him  the  following  lines  of  his  own  composing : 

They  pretend  that  the  A's  requisite  in  winter  are  many  (9),  but  it  is  not  a  falsehood 
to  say  that  there  is  only  one.  When  you  have  the  ft  of  A^  [mone^-hag)^  you  have  them 
all ;  in  the  wild  ass  is  found  every  sort  of  game  (10). 

—  Toghtiktn  is  a  Turkish  name. 
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(1)  The  life  of  Aiyi!lb  has  been  already  given,  p.  243. 

'  (2)  The  legal  alms  are  a  property  tax  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  « 

(3;  This  is  in  the  margin  of  the  autograph  and  not  in  the  author's  hand.  —  For  Asdkir  1  should  read 
al'AtMr. 

(4)  The  town  of  al-Hamra  lay  between  Jobla  and  Taizz. 

(5)  The  last  word  of  this  title  is  written  ^^Jaj  in  the  original  manuscript  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Ibn 

KhallikAn  himself.    All  the  other  M SS.  have  Jaj  {nasm),  which  is  manifestly  a.  fault,  as  the  first  part  of  the 

title  should  rhyme  with  the  second.    This  work,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa,  was  perhaps  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  prince  5af^a/-/«fam. 

(6)  Taizz,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Mardtid,  is  the  Taos  of  the  gazetteers 
(7;  Zabtd  is  the  same  city  as  the  Zehid  of  the  gazetteers. 

(8)  A  fuller  account  of  these  princes  will  be  found  in  Jobannsen's  Historia  Yemance,  p.  150  et  seq. 

(9)  This  alludes  to  a  couple  of  verses  composed  by  Ibn  Sukkara,  and  inserted  by  al-Hartri  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  JUakdma.  (SeeDeSacy's  edition,  p. 262.)  Their  meaning  is  nearly  os  follows:  Winter  is  come  and  I 
have  for  it  seven  things  requisite  when  wet  weather  keeps  me  within  doors;  they  are:  kinn  (shelter),  kit 
(purse),  kdntun  (stove),  akds  (cup)  of  wine,  after  somt  kabdb  (roasted  meat -see  Lane's  Modem  Egyptiant, 
V.I.  p.  180),  a  plump  kutt  (girl),  and  a  kiid  (warm  covering).  The  kua  [arvum  gmitale)  was  frequently 
designated  by  the  metonymy  of  the  %ixth  kdf  {AhKdf  as-Sddisa), 

(10)  The  Arab  hunters  considered  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  as  preferable  to  that  of  all  other  animals,  be- 
cause it  had  the  taste  ^nd  qualities  of  every  sort  of  game.  The  expression  itself  is  proverbially  employed  to 
designate  a  single  object  which  can  replace  a  number  of  others. 


AS-SALIH  IBN  RUZZIK. 

Abi!^  '1-Gharat  Talai  Ibn  Ruzzik,  surnamed  al-Malik  as-Salih  ( the  virtuous 
prince) J  was  a  vizir  of  Egypt.  He  had  been  originally  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Munya  Bani  Khasib,  a  place  in  the  province  of  Upper  E^pt  (Said),  but 
on  the  assassination  of  az-Zafir  Ismail  (see  his  life,  j9a^^  222),  the  officers  of  the 
palace  sent  to  request  his  assistance  against  Abbas  and  his  son  Nasr,  the  authors 
of  thjat  crime.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Cairo  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
multitude  of  Arabs  from  theMesert.  On  his  approach,  Abbas  and  his  son  fled 
with  their  partisans,  amongst  whom  was  Osama  Ibn  Murshid  Ibn  Munkid,  who  had 
been  a  sharer  in  their  guilt  (see  his  life,  page  1 77).  Salih  then  made  his  entry  into 
Cairo  and  being  appointed  vizir  io  (the  khaUf)  al-Faiz,  he  became  the  absolute 
master  of  the  state  and  director  of  the  government.  This  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  549  (June,  A.  D.  1154).— He  was  eminent  by  his 
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personal  merit,  profuse  in  his  donations^  accessible  to  suitors,  a  generous  patron 
to  men  of  talent,  and  a  good  poet.  I  have  read  his  collected  poetical  works 
forming  two  volumes,  from  which  I  took  the  following  passages  : 

556  How  often  does  time  set  before  us  its  vicissitudes,  that  they  may  serve  for  our  in- 

struction ;  yet  we  turn  away  and  heed  them  not.    We  forget  that  the  hour  of  death 
must  come,  and  we  never  think  of  it  till  our  maladies  remind  us. 

There  was  a  youth  whose  slender  form  and  pliant  waist  seemed,  from  their  move- 
ments to  have  acquired  a  portion  of  the  intoxication  which  his  eyes  shed  around.  His 
glances  were  so  penetrating  that,  in  the  mprn  of  battle,  I  might  have  drawn  them  from 
their  eyelids  to  serve  me  as  a  sword.  **  The  musk  of  that  izdr"  I  exclaimed,  **  has 
*'  traced  a  double  elif  (I]  on  his  cheek,  and  not  a  double  Urn  (J)  (1).  It  is  pot 
*'  down  which  spreads  over  his  cheeks,  but  ^the  locks  of  his  hair  which  have  bjroken 
'^  loose.''  Behold  with  wonder  a  sultan  whose  justice  is  universal  and  wlio  himself 
suffers  from  the  tyranny  of  love  (2) .  By  Allah  I  were  it  not  that  flight  is  a  shameful 
word  and  shameful  in  itself,  I  should  have  fled  to  him  for  protection  against  his  own 
cruelty  (3). 

The  celebrated  preacher  and  native  of  Damascus  Abu  1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Ibrahim 
Ibn  Naja  Ibn  Ghanaim  al-Ansari  (descended /rom  one  of  the  Ansdrs)y  a  member 
of  the  Hanbalite  sect,  and  surnamed  Zain  ad-din  {the  ornament  of  religion)  y  but 
generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  Nujaiya,  gives  the  following  verses  as 
the  production  of  Talai  Ibn  Ruzzik»  and  mentions  that,  when  he  was  in  Egypt, 
they  were  recited  to  him  by  their  author : 

Your  hoary  age  has  cast  off  the  dark  tint  of  youth,  and  the  white  falcon  has  settled 
in  the  nest  of  the  crow  (b).  You  slumber  in  apathy,  but  misfortune  is  awake  and  the 
tooth  of  affliction  will  wound  you  and  not  be  repelled.  How  6an  you  preserve  the 
treasure  of  your  life  if  you  squander  it  away  uncounted? 

The  poefAbd  Allah  Ibn  Asaad  stunanied  al-M uhaddab  (5),  a  native  of  Mosul, 
but  an  inhabitant  of  Emessa,  celebrated  the  praises  of  as-Salih  Talai  in  a  poem 
rhyming  in  K^  and  beginning  thus  : 

Will  it  not  suffice  you  that  I  perish  under  your  collection?  You  only  punish  me  for 
the  excess  of  the  love  I  bear  you  (6). 

It  is  an  excellent  kastda  and  expresses  in  these  lines  the  drift  of  the  author  : 

Why  then  be  angry  if  secret  foes  say  I  have  forgotten  thee?  knowest  thou  not  that 
I  can  never  forget  thee?  May  thy  friendship  be  withheld  from  me  if  what  they  say  is 
true,  andmay  my  thirst  be  never  quenched  by  the  generosity  of  the  son  of  Razstk!  > 
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Were  I  not  afraid  of  lengthening  this  article  too  much,  I  should  iranscribe 
here  the  entire  poem,  which  is  both,  long  and  instructive  (7), — On  the  death  of 
al-Faiz,  who  was  succeeded  by  al-Aadid,  as-Salih  not  only  continued  to  hold  the 
vizirat,  but  was  treated  by  ihe  new  khalif  with  greater  honour  than  ever  :  he 
married  his  daughter  to  al-Aadid  whom  he  held  in  complete  subjection  and  a 
prisoner  (in  the  palace)^  and,  seduced  by  long  prosperity,  he  neglected  the 
precautions  of  pf*udence.     Fatigued  at  length  with  his  thraldom,  the  prince 
devised  a  plan  against  his  vizii^'s  life,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  for  that  purpose 
with  the  portion  of  the  regular  troops  called  the  Auldd  ar-Rdt  {the  sons  of  the 
shepherd)  {S).     These  men  were  to  remain  concealed  in  a  part  of  the  palace 
which  he  indicated,  and  on  the  passage  of  as-Salih,  either  by  day  or  by.  night, 
they  were  to  kill  him.     They  lay  there  in  wait,  and  as  the  vizir  was  about  leaving 
the  palace,  they  rose  to  attack  him,  but  the  door  through  which  they  had  to  pass 
was  locked  by  the  mistake  of  one  of  the  band  whilst  endeavouring  to  open  it, 
and  their  design  was  thus  frustrated  for  that  night ;  God  having  had  some  motive 
for  allowing  their  intended  victim  to  live  a  short  time  longer.     Another  day 
they  posted  themselves  in  their  place  of  concealment,  and,  when  as-Salih  en- 
tered the  palace,  they  sprung  upon  him^and  covered  him  with  wounds,  some 
of  them  in  the  head.     The  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  the  persons  who 
had  accompanied  as--Salih  came  in  to  his  assistance  and  slew  the  murderers.     He  337 
was  carried  home,  the  blood  flowing  from  his  wounds,  and  he  died  the  same 
day,  Monday,  19th  Ramadan,  A.  H.  556  (September,  A.  D.  1161).'    His  birth 
was  in  the  year  495  (A.  D.  HOI -2).     The  pelisses  of  investiture  were  dien  borne 
to  his  son  Abu  Shuja  al-Aadil  Muhi  ad-din  Ruzzik,  him  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
in  the  life  of  ShkwaiTypage  608.     He  thus  became  vizii*,  on.  Tuesday,  the  day 
after  his  father's  death,  and  received  the  honorary  tide  of  al-Aadil  an-Nasir  (the 
just,  the  protector).     The  jurisconsult  Omarat  al-Yamani  lamented  the  death  of 
as-Salih  in  a  long  kasida  commencing  thus  : 

Is  there  in  that  assembly  a  person  veil  informed  to  whom  I  may  apply?  for  the  grief 
I  feel  has  troubled  and  expelled  my  reason:  1  have  heard  a  mmonr  which  makes  me 
envy  the  deaf,  which  shocks  him  who  hears  it  and  strikes  dumb  him  who  relates  it. 
Can  I  have  an  answer  to  encourage  my  hopes  and  make  the  truth  of  this  fatal  news 
appear  less  probable  than  its  falsehood  ?  The  aspect  of  things  only  increases  my  fears ; 
-^I  see  the  throne  set  out,  but  he  who  filled  it  is  absent  I  Has  he  retired  {merely  for  a 
time]  and  left  his  son  to. replace  him,  or  has  he  departed  never  to  return?  I  see  sad- 
ness upon  all  faces  such  as  shows  that  the  faces  {chiefs  of  the  kingdom)  are  orphaned 
by  his  loss. 


I 
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It  contains  also  this  passage  : 

Leave  oiel  this  is  not  the  moment  for  weepingl  Later  our  tears  shall  descend  as  the 
dew  and  as  the  showers.  Snspect  not  the  sincerity  of  my  grief;  that  shower  (of  gene- 
rosiiy)  in  which  I  placed  my  hopes  has  been  dissipated  from  over  me.  Why  should  we 
not  weep  him  and  deplore  his  loss,  now  that  our  children  are  orphaned  and  bereft  ? 
After  a  life  of  beneficence  he  has  vanished  from  our  eyes ;  0  that  I  knew  the  fate  which 
<Jod  reserves  for  us  1  Shall  your  guest,  the  stranger  whom  you  protected,  find  still  an 
honourable  treatment  and  be  induced  to  remain,  or  must  his  baggage  be  packed  up 
for  a  prompt  departure? 

Salih  was  interred  at  Cairo  in  the  Palace  of  the  Vizirat  founded  by  al-Afdal 
Shahanshah,  whose  life  we  have  given,  page  61 2 ;  but  on  the  1 9th  of  the  month 
of  Safar,  A.H.  557  (February,  A.  D,  1162),  his  son  al-Aadil  caused  the  body  to 
be  taken  up,  and  having  placed  it  on  a  bier,  he  followed  it  to  the  cemetery  of  the 
Greater  Karafa  and  had  it  deposited  in  the  tomb  which  is  still  called  the  Mauso- 
leum of  as-Salih.  Omarat  al-Yamani  composed,  on  this  subject,  another  good 
kasida,  containing  the  following  passage  relative  lo  the  bier  {tdbilt) : 

Like  the  ark  (tabtit)  of  Moses,  it  contained  dignity  (9)  and  gravity. 

He  made  also  a  number  of  other  elegies  on  his  death. — This  was  the  Salih  who 
built  the  mosque  outside  the  Gate  of  Zawila(1 0)  at  Cairo.  In  the  life  of  Shawar  we 
mentioned  the  flight  of  as-Salih's  son,  al-Aadil  Ibn  Ruzzik,  from  Cairo,  with  the 
date  of  that  event  (see  page  608);  he  took  with  him  treasures  to  an  immense 
amount,  and  accompanied  by  his  family  and  domestics,  he  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Sulaiman — some  say,  Yakub— Ibn-an-Nls  (11)  al-Lakhmi,  an 
old  friend  of  the  vizir's  family  and  indebted  to  them  for  the  ample  fortune  which 
he  then  possessed.  He  deceived  them  in  his  house  at  AtRh  (12),  but  immediately 
went  off  to  Shawar  and  informed  him  where  they  were.  Shawar  sent  back  with 
him  a  troop  [of  soldiers)  who  arrested  al-Aadil  and  brought  him  to  the  door  of 
the  palace,  where  he  kept  him  waiting  for  a  long  time  and  then  sent  him  to 
prison. — ^He  afterwards  said  to  Ibn  an-Nis  :  '^  As-Salih  reserved  you  for  his  son 
558  *'  as  a  precious  treasure,  and  I  shall  reserve  you  for  mine;"  he  then  ordered  him 
to  be  strangled.  Al-Aadil  remained  in  prison  for  some  time  and  was  at  length 
put  to  death  by  Shawar's  orders ;  his  head  was  then  brought  forth  to  the  great 
officers  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  as-Salih  was  nominated 
vizir  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  months  that  he  was 'murdered  on  the  nineteenth 
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day  of  the  month,  that  his  body  was  disinterred  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
Ruzzik  family  ceased  on  days  of  a  similar  date. — Zain  ad-din  Ibn  Nujaiya,  the 
preacher  above  mentioned,  was  bom  A.  H.  508  (A.  D.  1114-5)  at  Damascus;  he 
passed  his  youth  in  that  city  and  visited  Baghdad  a  number  of  times;  he  married 
0mm  Abd  al-Karim  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Abu  '1-Hasan  Saad  al-Khair  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Sahl  Ibn  Saad,  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  Ansdrs  and  a  native 
of  Valencia  in  Spain  (13).  Before  his  death,  he  removed  to  Egypt  and  there 
taught  the  Traditions.  He  died  in  that  country  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of 
Ramadan,  A.  H.  599  (May,  A.  D.  1203). 


(X)  See  the  observations  in  the  Introduction  to  this  volume. 

(2)  By  the  sultan,  he  means  himself. 

(3)  I  shall  heneefonrard  omit  every  piece  similar  to  this,  unless  there  be  means  of  disguising  its  offensive 
character. 

(4)  This  means  in  simple  language:  Tour  gray  hairs  have  taken  the  place  of  your  black  ones 
<5)  The  life  of  al-Muhaddab  Abd  Allah  Thn  ad-DabhAn  will  be  found  in  the  neit  volume. 

(6>  The  word  ISjuo^  ,  an  incorrect  expression,  is  equivalent  to  .s^X3  ^^.  1^«  fint  ^^'  comes  from 
the  root  ^a]  and  the  second  from  ,^^^. 

(7)  ImAd  ad-dtn  gives  this  poem  in  his  Khatida;  see  MS.  of  the  Bib,  du  Boi,  No.  1414,  fol.  177. 

(8]  Ibn  al-Athtr  says  in  his  Annals:  *<  Among  the  Egyptian  emirs,  be  who  took  the  most  active  part  in  the 
**  murder  of  as-SAlih  was  the  person  named  Ibn  ar-Adl  {the  ton  of  the  shepherd)"  Al-Makrizi,  in  his  Ehi- 
ta|,'speaks  of  as-Salth  and  gives  a  short  account  of  his  death ;  according  to  hfm,  he  was  attacked  and  wounded 
by  a  Bdtiniie.    An  account  nearly  similar  is  given  in  the  Nuj^m. 

(9)  Dignity ;  in  Arabic,  eakina.  See  M.  de  Sacy's  observations  on  this  word  in  his  Chmtomathte,  torn.  II. 
page  77. 

(10)  According  to  al-Makrlzi,  as-SAUh  butlt  this  mosque  fbr  the  reception  of  the  mortal  remains  of  al-Hu< 
sain,  the  son  of  Ali,  which  were  at  that  time  interred  at  Ascalon  and  in  constant  danger  of  being  profaned 
by  the  Frank  army. 

(11)  I  here  follow  the  reading  of  the  autograph. 

(12)  Atflh  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  forty  miles  above  Cairo. 

(13)  Abft  'l-Hasan  Saad  al-Khair  Ibn  Muhammad  the  Traditionist  descended  from  a  family  of  the  Antdn 
and  was  bom  at  Valencia  in  Spain.  He  travelled  to  the  East  and  went  a^  far  as  Sin  {China),  for  which  rea- 
son he  was  surnamed  as-Sini  al~Balansiyi.  At  Baghdad  he  studied  the  law  under  Ab6  HAmid  al-IsfarAini 
and  learned  the  Traditions  from  Ahik  Abd  Allah  an-NiAli  J  ^juJ  I  and  other  doctors.  When  in  Ispahan  he 
took  lessons  from  Abd  Saad  al-Mutarriz,  and  it  was  in  that  city  he  got  married ;  it  was  there  also  that  his 
daughter  FAtima  was  born.  His  authority  as  a  hdfiM  was  cited  by  Ibn  AsAkir,  Abfk  Saad  as-SamAni,  Ab<^ 
MdM  al-Madtni,  and  others.  He  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A .  H.  541  (A.  D.  1146-7),  and 
the  funeral  prayers  were  aaid  over  his  corpse  by  the  Eddi  'l-Kuddt  ai-Zainabi.  He  was  interred  near  the 
tomb  of  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  the  imAm  Ibn  Uanba].^(Al-Makkari,  MS.  No.  704,  fol.  »8.) 
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ABU  YAZID  AL-BASTAMl. 

Abu  Yazid  Taifur  al-Ba&tami,  the  famoys  ascetic,  was  the  son  of  Isa  Ibn  Adam 
Ibn  Isa  Ilm  Ali.  His  grandfather  was  a  Magian,  but  became  a  convert  to 
Isiamism,  and  Ms  two  brothers,  Adam  and  Ali,  were,  like  himself^  devout 
ascetics,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  Abu  Yazid,  being  asked  how  he  had  acquired 
his  knowledge  [of  the  spiritual  world\  answered  that  it  was  by  means  of  a 
hungry  belly  and  a  naked  body.  A  person  said  to  him  :  **  What  is  the  greatest 
"  suffering  which  you  have  undergone  in  the  way  of  God?'*  to  which  he  replied  : 
'*  It  cannot  be  described."  He  was  then  asked  what  was  the  slightest  morti- 
fication which  he  had  inflicted  on  himself  (1)  ?  and  he  said:-**  As  for  that 
^^  question,  I  can  atiswer  it :  when  I  sununoned  myself  to  do  an  act  pleasing 
'^  to  God,  if  I  replied  not  with  a  good  will,  1  deprived  myself  of  water  for  a  year." 
He  used  to  say :  '^  When  you  see  a  man  possessing  miraculous  powers  so  as 
^^  even  to  mount  into  the  air,  let  not  that  deceive  you,  but  see  if  he  observes 
'^  God's  commands  and  prohibitions,  if  he.keeps  within  the  bounds  imposed  by 
"  religion,  and  if  he  performs  the  duties  which  it  prescribes."  His  sayings  are 
very  numerous,  his  works  of  mortification  and  devotion  are  highly  celebrated 
and  his  miraculous  gifts  were  clear  and  evident.  He  died  A  •  H,  261  (A.D.  874-5) ; 
some  say,  264. — Bastdmi  means  belonging  to  Bastdm,  which  is  a  well  known 
town  iii  the  province  of  Kumes  (2);  some  persons  state  that  it  lies  just  within 
the  h'ontier  of  Khorasan,  near  the  border  of  Irak. 


{i)  The  word  sjX^  has  been  omitted  by  mistake  in  the  Arabic  text  after  J^^  {  '*. 
(2)  This  province  lies  towards  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 


ABU  L-ASWAD  AD-DUWALI. 

Abu  '1-Aswad  Zlilim  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Sofyan  Ibn  Jandal  Ibn  Yamar  Ibn  Hils  Ibn 
Nufatha  Ibn  Adi  Ibn  ad-Dil  Ibn  Bakr  was  surnamed  ad-Dili  or  ad-Duwali,  but  a 
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great  diversity  of  opinions  exists  relative  to  his  uame^  his  genealogy  and  his  sur^ 
name  (1).  He  was  one  of  the  most '  eminent  among  the  T4bisy  an  inhabitant 
of  Basra,  and  a  p^tisan  of  Ali  Ibn  Ali  TaUb,  under  whom  he  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Siflin.  In  intelligene'e  he  ws^s  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  men  and  in 
reason  one  of  the  most  sagacious.  He  was  the  first  who  invented  grammar  :  it 
is  said  that  Ali  laid  down  for  him  this  principle  :  the  parts  of  speech'  are 
three:  the  noun,  the  verb,  and  the  particle,  telling  him  to  found  a  complete SS9 
treatise  upon  it.  Others  say  that  he  was  instructor  to  the  children  of  Ziad 
Ibn  Abib^  who  was  then  governor  of  Arabian  and  Persian  Irak,  and  that  he 
went  to  him  one  day  and  said  :  ''  Emir,  may  God  direct  thee  !  I  see  that  the 
^f  Arabs  have  become  mingled  with  these  foreign  nations  and  that  their  tongues 
"  arealtered  {so  that  thef  speak  incorrectly)*,  wilt  thou  then  authorize  me  to  com- 
^^  pose  for  the  Arabs  something  which  may  enable  them  to  know  their  language?'' 
—  or,  according  to  another  relation, —  '*  to  ikc  correctly  their  language?" 
-^Ziad  refused  permission,'  but  some  time  afterwards^  a  man  came  to  him  and 
said.-  ^^Emir !  may  God  direct  thee!  tuwaffia  abdna  wa  taraka  banun(2)  {mor^ 
'^  tuus  est  patrem  nostrum  et  reliquit  Jilii) ;"  on  this  he  sent  for  Abu  '1-Aswad 
and  told  l\im  to  prepare  for  the  public  that  which  he  had  previously  forbidden 
him  to  compose. — It  is  related  by  others  that  as  he  entered  his  house  on  a  certain 
day,  one  of  his  daughters  said  to  him  :  ^^  Papa  !  nia  aksanu  's-samdi?  {what 
^^  is  most  beautiful  in  the  jiit^?)"— to  which  he  answered:  "Its  stars;"  but  she 
replied :  "Papa,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  what  is  the  most  beautiful  object  in  it; 
**  1  was  only  expressing  my  admiration  at  its  beauty."^"  You  must  then  say," 
he  observed,  *'  ma  ahsana  's^samda  {how  beautiful  is  the  skf)/'  He  then 
invented  the  art  of  grammar.  Abu  Harb,  ad-Duwali^s  son,  related  as  follows: 
"  The  first  section  (of  the  art  of  grammar)  composed  by  my  father  was  on  the 
"  verbs  of  admiration  (3)."  Abu  'l-Aswad  having  been  asked  where  he  had 
acquired  the  science  of  grammar,  answered  that  he  had  learned  the  first  points  of 
it  from  Ali  Ibn  Ali  Talib.  It  is  said  that  Abu  '1-Aswad  never  made  known  any 
of  the  principles  which  he  had  received  from  Ali,  till  Ziad  seat  to  him  the  order 
to  compose  something  which  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  public  and  enable 
them  to  understand  the  Book  of  God  {the  Koran).  He  at  first  asked  to  l)e  dis- 
pensed {from  such  a  task),  but  on  hearing  a  man  recite  the  foUowi^  passage 
our  of  the  Koran  :  Anna'llahu  barijronmina  'l^mushrikina  wa rasulufiUj  which 
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last  word  the  reader  pronounced  rasulihi,  he  exclaimed  :  ^^  1  never  thought  that 
'*'  things  would  have  come  to  this  (4)."  He  then  returned  to  Ziad  and  said  :  '^I 
'*  shall  do  what  you  ordered;  find  me  an  intelligent  (5)  scribe  who  will  fol- 
^^  low  my  directions/'  On  this  a  scribe  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Abd  al-Kais 
was  brought  to  him,  but  did  not  give  him  satisfaction ;  another  then  came  and 
Abu  M-Aswad  said  to  him:  "When  you  see  me  open  {fataJi)  my  mouth  in 
^^  pronouncing  a  letter,  place  a  point  over  it;  when  I  close  [damm)  my  mouth, 
*'  place  a  point  before  (or,  upon)  the  letter,  and  when  I  pucker  up  (kasar)  my 
**  mouth,  place  a  point  under  the  letter."  This  the  scribe  did  (6),  The  art  (of 
grammar)  was  called  nahwu  because  Abu  H-Aswad  had  said  :  **I  asked  per- 
*'  mission  of  Ali  Ibn  AH  Talib  to  compose  in  the  same  way  (nahwa)  as  he  had 
*^  done,"  God  knows  best,  if  this  be  true  (7). — Abu  '1-Aswad  had  a  house  in 
Basra,  but  as  he  was  continually  suffering  from  the  maliciousness  of  a  neighbour, 
he  sold  it;  and  some  person  having  said  to  him  :  ^^  You  have  then  sold  your 
**  house?"  he  replied  :  *'  Say  rather,  I  have  sold  my  neighbour;"  a  saying 
which  became  proverbial  (8). — He  went  in  one  day  to  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Bakra 
Nukai  (9)  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Kalada  ath-Thakafi,  who,  oil  seeing  him  clothed  in  a 
a  tattered  cloak  which  he  often  wore,  said  to  him:  '*Abu  'l-Aswad,  are  you  not 
**  tired  of  that  cloak?"  To  which  he  received  this  answer:  "There  are  tire- 
**  some  things  which  it  is  impossible  to  quit."  When  AbA  '1-Aswad  with- 
drew, the  other  sent  to  him  one  hundred  coats,  on  which  he  recited  the  lines 
which  follow:  (some  say,  however,  that  it  was  between  him  and  al-Mundir  Ibn 
al-Jarud  that  this  passed] : 

A  generous  brother,  prompt  to  assist  [ndsiru]^  clothed  me  when  I  asked  it  not,  and 
therefore  do  I  praise  him.  If  yoa  are  grateful,  that  man  best  deserves  your  thanks  who 
makes  you  presents  while  your  self-respect  remains  undiminished. 

In  this  verse,  the  word  ndsini  is  sometimes  read  ydsiru;  the  meaning  of  the  first 
reading  is  clear,  as  it  comes  from  nusra  (assistance);  the  second  reading  implies 
pity  and  compassion  ;  thus  they  say  :  *'  Such  a  one  has  compassion  (^ydsiru)  on 
*'  such  a  one."— Abu  '1-Aswad  composed  a  great  deal  of  poetry  (10) ;  one  of  his 
pieces  is  as  follows : 

It  is  not  by  wishes  alone  that  you  can  procure  your  livelihood  ;  you  must  send  your 
bucket  down  into  the  well  with  those  of  others :  sometimes  it  will  come  up  full,  and 
sometimes  with  mud  and  bpt  little  water. 
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His  poetical  works  have  been  collected  into  a  volume.     He  is  the  author  of  540 
this  verse : 

Omaiya  dyed  our  hands  with  blood,  batOmaiya  withheld  froiD  us  their  wealth  (11). 

It  is  related  that  Abu  '1-Aswad  had  an  attack  of  the  palsy,  and  that  he  used  to 
go  to  the  market  himself,  although  scarcely  able  to  draw  his  leg  after  him,  and 
yet  he  was  rich  and  possessed  both  male  and  female  slaves :  a  person  who  knew  this 
accosted  him  one  day  and  said :  **  God  has  dispensed  you  from  the  necessity  of 
'^  moving  about  on  your  own  business ;  why  do  you  not  remain  seated  at  home?'' 
To  which  he  replied :  '^  No;  I  go  in  and  out,  and  the  eunuch  says  :  ^  He  is 
**  '  coming/  and  the  boy  says:  *  He  is  coming/  whereas,  were  I  to  continue  sit- 
*'  ting  in  the  house,  the  sheep  might  urine  upon  me  without  any  person's  pre- 
^'  venting  them." — ^Khalifa  Ibn  Khaiyat  states  that  when  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abbas 
governed  Basra  in  the  name  of  Ali  Ibn  Talib  (1 2),  he  had  to  make  a  journey  to 
Hijaz,  and  left  Abii  'l»Aswad  to  replace  him ;  the  latter  coritinued  in  his  post 
from  that  time  till  the  death  of  Ali. — ^He  was  notorious  for  his  avarice,  and  he  used 
to  say :  *'  If  we  listened  to  the  demands  made  by  the  poor  for  our  money,  we  should 
^*  soon  be  worse  off  than  they."  He  said  also  to  his  sons:  '*  Strive  not  to  rival 
^'  Almighty  God  in  generosity,  for  He  is  the  most  bountiful  and  the  most  glorious ; 
^'  had  he  pleased,  he  would  have  given  ample  wealth  to  all  men ;  so  strive  not  to 
**  be  generous,  lest  you  die  of  starvation." — He  once  heard  a  person  say :  **  Who 
**  will  give  a  supper  to  a  hungry  man?" — '*  Let  him  come  to  me ;"  he  replied. 
When  the  supper  was  over,  the  man  left  the  table  and  was  going  out,  but  his 
host  called  after  him  :  **  Where  are  you  going?" — '*  To  my  people ;"  replied  the 
other.  —  "  That,"  exclaimed  Abu  '1-Aswad,  "  I  shall  by  no  means  allow;  when  I 
^*  gave  you  to  sup,  my  sole  motive  was  to  prevent  the  true  believers  from  being 
*'  troubled  by  you  for  this  night  at  least."  He  then  put  him  in  the  stocks  and 
kept  him  in  confinement  till  the  next  morning.— Abu  '1-Aswad  died  at  Basra 
of  the  plague  in  the  year  69  (A.  D.  688-9),  aged  eighty-five  years;  some  per- 
sons mention,  howeyer,  that  he  died  of  the  palsy  before  the  plague  broke  out : 
others  again  state  that  he  died  in  the  khalifat  of  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Azlz;  now 
this  prince  came  to  the  throne  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  99  (September-Octo- 
ber, A.D,  717),  and  died  at  Dair-Saman  (13)  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.H.  101 
(February,  A.  P.  720).     When  Abu  '1-Aswad  was  on  the  point  of  deatl^,  some 
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one  said  to  him :  '^Rejoice !  God's  forgiveness  awaits  you ;*'  to  which  he  replied  : 
*'  But  where  is  the  shame  which  I  should  feel  if  any  of  my  deeds  required  for- 
'*  giveness?" —  Dili  and  Duwali  mean  belonging  to  Duwil^  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  tribe  of  Kinana.  In  forming  the  relative  adjective  from  Duwily  ihey  say 
Daiva/t  and  noiDuwili,  so  as  to  avoid  a  succession  of  kesras  or  f  s  :  it  is  thus  that 
from  Namira^  the  name  of  another  tribe,  they  form  Namari ;  this  is  a  general 
rule,  Duwal  is  the  name  of  an  animal  between  the  weasel  and  the  fox  (14). — 
The  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  Hils  is  given  by  al-Wazir  al-Maghribi  in  his 
Kitdh  albinos  (15) ;  it  is  often  written  incorrectly,  and  I  have  found  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  subsisting  respecting  it,  but  Hils  is  the  right  orthography. 


(1)  The  autograph  has  iXwu^j 

(2)  The  man  should  have  said  oMna^  not  ahAnOj  and  bantn,  not  ban9m. 

(3)  See  M.  de  Sacy's  GtammaitB  AtahB,  and  his  edition  of  the  Alfiya,  page  66.  The  best  published  trea- 
tise on  this  subject  is  contained  in  Ibn  Al&ll's  commentary  on  the  Alfiya.  printed  at  BAlAli,  A.  H.  12S2 ;  the 
most  satisfactory  work  on  Arabic  grammar  which  we  possess.  It  can  be  only  surpassed  by  Ibn  HishAm's 
MoghM  *Ulahlh,  a  profound  and  truly  philosophical  treatise,  bat  not  yet  printed. 

(4)  This  passage  is  contained  in  the  third  verse  of  the  ninth  suraf.  If  read  correctly*  it  signifies  *'  This  is  a 
*'  declaration— rAar  God  it  clear  of  the  idolaters^  and  his  Apostle  also;  but  if  the  last  word  be  pronounced 
*'  rasulihi,  it  means~fAa(  God  is  clear  of  the  idolaters  and  of  his  apostle." 

(5)  The  autograph  has  Ua)  in  place  of  ^ju) ;  the  sense  is  the  same. 

(6)  These  are  the  red  points  still  found  in  some  of  the  old  Kilific  MSS.  of  the  Koran. 

(7)  The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  origin  of  Arabic  grammar  are  taken  from  the  notice  on  Abtt  '1* 
Aswad  ad-Duwali  in  Abili  '1-MahAsin's  al-Bohr  axZdkhir,  year  60.—*'  I  once  went  in/'  said  Xht  '1-Aswad, 
**  to  the  khalif  Ali  and  found  him  in  deep  reQexion,  on  which  I  said  to  him:  'Commander  of  the  faithful! 
"  what  are  you  thinking  of?'  He  answered :  '  I  heard  in  your  town  faults  of  language,  and  I  wish  to  coofr- 
"  pose  a  book  on  the  principle^  of  Arabic'  I  replied:  *If  you  do  so,  you  will  give  us  new  life.'  Some  days 
*'  afterwards  I  went  to  him  and  he  handed  me  his  book  ^ias*^^  in  which  was  this  passage:  The  parts  of 
**  speech  are  the  noun^  the  verb,  and  the  particle;  the  noun  designates  a  thing  which  has  a  name,  the  verb 
**  indicdies  the  motion  of  the  thing  which  has  a  name,  and  the  particle  is  that  which  is  neither  noun  nor 
"  verb.  He  then  told  me  to  follow  that  up  and  add  to  it  the  observations  which  might  come  into  my  mind ;  I 
*'  therefore  collected  many  and  submitted  thera  to  him.  Anbasa  learned  grammar  from  ad-Duwall,  Maimikn 
'*  al-Akran  ^jl^trom  Anbasa,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  '1-Hasan  al-Hadrami  from  Maimilin,  Isa  Ibn  Omar  from 
'*  al-Hadrami,  al-Khaltl  Ibn  Ahmad,  the  inventor  of  prosody,  from  Isa,  Stbawaih  from  al-Rhaltl,  al-Akh£bh 
'*  Said  IbnMasada  from  Stbawaih,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  then  spread  among  the  public."~(M8.  No.  659  A.) 
The  author  of  the  Fihrist  says  that  Saad,  a  newly  converted  Persian,  happened  to  walk  past  Abik  'I* 
Aswad  ad-Duwali  and  was  asked  by  him  why  he  went  on  foot?  To  which  he  replied :  "Because  my  horse  is 
"  lame,"  saying  IsJlL  ^i  ^1,  instead  of  a.]\jb  ^^  «l.  Some  persons  present  laughed  at  the  mis- 
take, but  Abili  '1-Aswad  then  conceived  the  project  of  rendering  Arabic  of  easy  acquisition  to  newly  con- 
verted Moslims  from  foreign  countries,  and  he  composed  the  chapter  treating  of  the  governing  and  the 
governed  parts  of  speech  JjsdJI  j  J»Ia)I  >^\j  .^{Fihrist,  fol.  tttt.)— The  following  extract  from  the 
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tame  work  proves  that  AbA  'l-Aswad  did  really  compose  a  treatise  on  grammar  bearing  ths  title :  it  contains 
some  things  not  relating  to  the  subject,  but  they  are  sufficiently  curious  to  merit  insertion:  —  *'  Muhammad 
Ibn  Ishak  says:  there  was  a  man  in  the  city  of  al-Hadtlha  whose  name  was  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan, 
but  who  was  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  Abi  Baara  6yu .  He  was  a  book -collector  and  pos- 
sessed a  library,  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw  for  its  eitent.  In  the  division  of  Arabic  books  ^ere  trea- 
tises on  grammar,  philology,  and  literature,  with  some  old  books  besides.  I  met  this  man  a  number  of 
times,  and  he  at  length  became  intimate  with  me,  though  he  was  in  general  very  reserved,  and  apprehen- 
hensive  that  the  Hamd&n  family  {tke  soverMgm  of  Aleppo)  might  seiie  on  what  he  had.  He  then  pulled  out 
a  large  trunk  containing  about  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  parchments  folded  double,  and  of  Egyptian 
card  paper  {kartdg),  Chinese  paper  (warak  slni),  paper  of  Tehftma.  and  paper  of  Khorasan.  These  contained 
passages  of  pure  Arabic  learned  from  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  a  few  of  their  kastdas,  and  some  notes  on 
grammar;  with  anecdotes,  historical  relations,  stories,  genealogies,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge  peculiar 
to  that  people.  He  told  me  that  he  had  received  them  from  a  native  of  K^ifa,  whose  name  I  forget,  and  who 
was  an  eager  collector  of  ancient  autographs  {al-khuM  al-kadima).  This  person,  being  on  the  point  of  death, 
left  these  writings  to  him  because  he  was  a  Shtiie  and  had  thus  obtained  his  friendship.  I  looked  at  the 
documents  {said  Huhammad)  and  was  struck  with  admiration;  they  were  all  more  or  less  injured  by  time, 
but  on  each  quire  or  roll  was  a  series  of  certificates  to  the  number  of  five  or  sii,  all  in  the  handwriting  of 
men  eminent  for  their  learning,  and  each  of  them  declaring  the  preceding  to  be  really  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  person  whose  signature  it  bore.  Among  them  I  saw  written:  Koran  in  the  handforiHng  of  Khalid  Ibn 
Abi  'I-Hatydjt  one  of  AH's  partieans;  then  followed  these  words:  This  volume  came  into  the  possession  of 
AbfA  AbdA llah  Ibn  Hdni.  Among  these  papers  I  remarked  some  in  the  handwriting  of  the  imtos  al-Hasan 
and  al-Husain ;  others  contained  protections  and  charters  {OhHui)  in  the  handwriting  of  the  khalif  All,  etc. 
Among  the  autographs  of  the  grammarians  and  philologers,  were  those  of  jLht  Amr  Ibn  al-AU,  Abft  Amr 
ash-ShaibAni,  al-AsmM,  Ibn  al-Aarftbi,  Stbawaih,  al  FarrA,  and  al-KisAi.  Among  those  of  TraditionisU 
were  some  by  SofjAn  Ibn  Oyaina,  SofyAn  atb-Thauri,  al-Aftz&i,  etc.  And  I  discovered  also  in  these  papers 
a  proof  that  grammar  was  invented  by  Aht  'l-Aswad ;  it  was  a  document  in  four  sheets,  on  Chinese  paper  I 
believe,  and  bearing  this  title :  Diseouree  on  the  governing  and  ike  governed  parts  of  speech^  by  Abm  'UAs- 
wad,  in  the  handwriting  of  Yahya  Ibn  Fomar'*— one  of  Abii 'l-Aswad's  disciples,  see  Fihrist,  f.  55-v.— 
*'  underneath  were  inscribed  in  old  characters  (bikhaitt  altft)  these  words:  This  is  the  handwriting  of  such  a 
one  the  grammarian:  then  followed  a  note  by  an-Nadr  Ibn  Shumail.  When  the  owner  of  these  papers  died, 
the  trunk  and  its  contents  disappeared  and  we  never  heard  more  of  it  "--{Fihrist,  fol.  54  et  seq») 

(8)  Al-YAft  remarks  that  the  proverb  is  this:  I  have  sold  my  neighbour,  not  my  house;  and  that  a  com- 
mon saying  is :  Al-jdr  kdbl  id-ddr,  examine  the  neighbourhood  before  yon  buy  the  house. 

(9)  This  is  the  reading  of  the  autograph. 
(iO)  In  the  Arabic  text  read  jUii ). 

(11)  Correct  the  Arabic  text  and  read  UlJ^.  Ilm  KhaUikAn  might  have  explained  this  verse  and  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  which  it  makes  allusion.  AUTAfI  says  of  it :  This  seems  to  mean :  The  Omaiyides  sent 
us  to  fight,  but  were  too  avaricious  to  recompense  us. 

(12)  Al-TAfl  says  in  his  Annals,  A.  H.  68,  that  Abii  '1-Aswad  was  kAdi  of  Basra. 

(13)  Dair  SamAn  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  al-KhonAsara,  a  town  at  about  two  days'  journey  east  of 
Aleppo. 

(14)  Perhaps  a  species  of  ichneumon. 

(15)  See  page  451. 
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ZAFIR  AL-HADDAD. 

Abu  'l-Mansur  Za6r  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Kh^laf  Ibn 
Abd  al-Ghani  al-Iskandarani  (1),  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  al-(Iaddad 
{tlie  black Jimith),  was  a  poet  of  talent  and  celebrity.  He  celebrated  the  praises  of 
many  eminent  persons  in  Egypt,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  collected  poetical 
works  is  very  fine. — The  hafiz  as-Sila(i  and  other  illustrious  men  taught^  with 
his  authorisation,  some  of  the  poems  which  he  had  composed.  One  of  his  best 
known  pieces  is  the  following : 

Had  he  taken  refuge  in  an  exemplary  patience,  his  tears  had  not  gushed  forth  in 
dews  and  showers.  The  troops  of  love  ceased  not  to  attack  his  heart  till  it  was.  broken 
and- torn  to  pierces.  His  passion  has  not  left  him  any  remains  of  life,  except  the  mere 
principle  of  existence  contained  in  the  {sole)  fragment  of  his  heart  (which  still  remains). 
He  who  desires  to  live  in  safety  should  always  avoid  the  languishing  eyes  of  the  fair. 
Let  not  that  languor  deceive  you ;  those  glances  wound  your  heart  even  when  they  give 
it  pleasure.  Charming  gazelle  1  thou  whose  eyes  lance  arrows  which  pierce  to  the  in- 
most heart  I  who  arranged  those  pearls  which  shine  in  thy  mouth  ?  who  prepared  the 
intoxicating  moisture  in  which  those  pearls  are  bathed  ?  what  artist  gave  such  straight- 
ness  to  the  lance  of  thy  figure?  with  what  steel  were  pointed  thearrowsof  thy  glances? 
Use  thy  body  gently,  lest  it  melt  away ;  I  fear  lest  thy  silken  vest  [soft  as  it  is)  may 
hurt  it.  The  magic  effects  of  thy  beauty  surpass  the  enchantments  of  Hkriii  (2),  yet  he 
is  the  ablest  in  that  art ;  tell  me  (3)  now  who  is  his  master  ?  By  Allah  1  if  once  a  man 
is  captured  by  thy  charms,  all  human  art  can  scarcely  set  him  free.  Thou  hast  sent 
love  to  attack  the  hearts  of  men,  and  they  willingly  submitted,  for  its  victorious  power 
had  already  reduced  them  to  the  last  extremity. 

I  knocked  at  every  door  which  leads  to  fortune — I  spared  no  efforts ;  why  then  does 
she  always  fly  and  shun  me?  Avoid  the  vain  wishes  hope  inspires;  the  favourite  of 
fortune  is  (as  wretched)  as  he  whom  she  oppresses,  and  the  man  enriched  by  her  favour 
is  still  a  beggar  for  more. 

A  poem  [k)  of  Ibn  Duraid  gained  him  the  hearts  of  men,  when  Baghdad,  the  place  of 
his  dwelling,  rejected  him.  Subdued  by  the  charm  of  his  verses,  they  hoped  to  retain 
him  among  them,  and  that  troop  of  foes  whom  he  had  prostrated  by  the  power  of  his 
talent—or  rather  the  enemies  who  wished  to  tear  him  to  pieces — dispersed  and  left 
him  unharmed  (5).  The  Being  who  hath  granted  thee  his  richest  favours  cannot  be 
offended  by  thy  spending  them  on  others. 

The  kasida  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  is  of  the  highest  beauty ;  but  I 
must  here  notice  a  singular  circumstance :  my  professor  Imad  ad-din  Ibn  Ba- 
tish  (6)  has  inserted  these  verses  in  his  work  intitled  the  Moghni  {^sufficient), 
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>¥hich  contains  the  explanation  of  the  obsaire  passages  met  with  in  {j4bu  Jshak 
as'Shirdzi's)  treatise  on  jurisprudence  the  Muhaddah^  and  gives  a  short  account 
of  the  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  that  work ;  he  then  comes  to  speak 
of  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  arl-Haddad,  a  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  after  giving  an  account  of  him,  he  says:  **  He  composed 
^^  some  fine  poetry,  and  a  certain  jurisconsult  recited  to  me  a  number  of  verses 
'^  from  a  kasida  which  he  attributed  to  him  ;*'  he  then  cites  some  of  the  verses, 
and  they  are  the  same  as  those  given  above.  But  this  is  an  error  into  which  he 
could  only  have  been  led  from  confounding  ZltPir  al-Haddad  with  the  jurisconsult 
Ibn  al-Haddad. — The  following  lines  also  are  by  Zafir  : 

[The  family  of  my  beloved)  have  departed,  and  did  I  not  hope  for  their  return,  I 
should  die.  By  Allah  I  it  was  not  theyi  but  my  own  heart  from  which  I  then  was  sepa- 
rated. 

Imad  ad-din  mentions  these  lines  in  his  Kharlda,  but  attributes  them  to  al- 
Aini  (7),  and  then  says :  ^^  Al-Aini  was  an  able  of&cer  and  noted  for  his  bravery; 
**  he  died  A.  H.  546  (A.  D.  1151-2)."  But  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  by  Zafir, 
and  Imad  ad-din  himself  gives  them  again  in  the  life  of  that  person. — One  of 
this  poet's  kasxdas  contains  the  following  verse  : 

Lovers  speak  ill  of  the  spies  who  beset  them ;  0  that  I  was  in  such  favour  with  my 
mistress  as  to  be  in  dread  of  spies  I 

He  died  in  Egypt  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  529  (October-November,  348 
A.  D.  1134). — ^We  have  already  spoken  of  the  surname  of  Juddnii  [page  148). 
—The  following  lines  on  the  weaver's  loom  were  composed  by  Zafir : 

Look  at  the  beauty  of  my  products,  admire  my  construction  and  the  skill  of  him  who 
made  me.  I  resemble  the  hands  of  two  lovers,  clasped  in  each  other  on  the  day  of 
separation,  the  fingers  of  one  inserted  between  those  of  the  other. 

Ali  Ibn  Zafir  Ibn  Mansur  praises  him  highly  in  his  work  entitled  Baddi'l- 
Baddy  a  (S),  and  relates  the  following  anecdote  respecting  him,  on  the  authority 
of  the  kadi  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  al-Aamidi,  who  had 
been  acting  for  some  time  as  deputy  to  the  kadi  of  Alexandria :  ''  I  went,'*  says 
he,  '^  to  see  al-Amir  as*Said  {the  fortunate  emir)  Ibn  Zufar  whilst  he  was  go- 
^*  vernor  of  the  city,  and  I  found  him  putting  some  drops  of  oil  upon  his  little 
''  finger.     Having  asked  him  the  reason,  he  answered  that  the  tightness  of  hjs 
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^^  ring  had  caused  his  finger  to  swell,  on  which  I  observed  that  it  would  be  best 
**  to  have  the  ring  cut  off  before  things  grew  worse.  He  then  asked  me  who 
'^  would  be  a  pi*oper  person  to  do  it,  and  I  sent  for  Abu  '1-Mansur  Zafir  Ibn  aW 
^^  Kasim  al-Haddad,  who  cut  the  ring  and  extemporised  these  verses : 

'  The  human  race  could  not  reckon  all  thy  excellent  qualities,  even  were  their 

*  prose-writers  and  their  poets  copious  in  thy  praises.     A  ring  must  be  too  small  for 
'  the  finger  of  him  whose  generous  hand  is  as  ample  as  the  ocean  (9]/ 

*^  The  emir  was  pleased  with  the  lines,  and  gave  the  ring,  which  was  of  gold, 
**  to  their  author.  There  was  a  tame  gazelle  lying  at  the  emir's  feet  with  its 
^*  head  on  his  lap,  and  Zafir  extemporised  on  it  these  lines : 

'  I  wondered  at  the  courage  of  that  gazelle  and  the  boldness  of  its  conduct    I  mar- 
^  vel  to  see  it  crouching  down ;  how  can  it  ]fe  tranquil  near  you  who  are  a  lion  ?* 

^'  The  emir  and  the  company  present  admired  this  piece  even  more  than  the 
^^  preceding,  and  Zafir,  having  then  remarked  a  net  placed  before  the  door  to 
'^  keep  out  the  birds,  recited  as  follows : 

'I  saw  a  net  at  your  exalted  door,  and  that  caused  me  some  embairrassment ;  but 

*  after  reflecting  in  my  mind,  I  said :  The  sea  is  the  place  for  nets  (10)/ 

''  He  then  retired  and  left  us  in  admiration  at  the  readiness  of  his  wit  and  the 
'*  elegance  of  his  talent/* 

(1)  The  autograph  has  jL^JiJir  {native  of  Alexandria);  most  of  the  other  HSS.  read  ^jJuSC^VT, 
a  word  bearing  the  same  sigDification. 

(2)  HArtit  and  M&rtkt,  two  rebel  angels,  were  chained  at  Babel,  where  they  taught  men  magic. 

(3)  The  autograph  has  ^\i  in  place  of  ^y  :  the  sense  is  nearly  the  same. 

(4)  Literally:  A  poem  rhyming  in  d  ^  [with  a  point).  The  autograph  has  XJI3,  which  is  no  doubt  the 
true  reading.  The  poet  here  recals  to  mind  the  effects  of  a  poem  by  n>n  Duraid  rhyming  in  the  same  letter 
as  his  own  kasida.  The  fact  to  which  n>n  al-HaddAd  alludes  is  not  mentioned  by  Ibn  KhallikAn  in  the  life 
of  Ibn  Duraid. 

(5)  I  haye  been  obliged  to  paraphrase  a  yery  obscure  yerse,  in  order  to  make  its  meaning  intelligible. 

(6)  See  page  187,  note  (5). 

(7)  See  Khartda,  MS.  No.  1374,  ff.  58  ef  76. 

(8)  This  work  is  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa,  who  states  that  its  author,  the  viiir  Jamil  addtn  Abft  'i-Hasan 
Ali  Ibn  Zllfir,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Azd  and  a  native  of  Egypt,  died  A.  H.  623  (A.  D.  1226]. 

(9),  Literally:  To  whom  the  sea  is  a  hand. 

(10)  He  calls  the  emir  a  sea  for  his  vast  generosity. 

END   OF   TUB    FIRST   VOLUME. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Pagb  3,  line  uli.  *'I  put  this  work  in  order  in  the  year  654.'*  The  autograph  manuscript  is  dated  655, 
but  considerable  alterations  were  afterwards  made  in  the  work  by  the  author,  who  continued  to  correct  and 
improve  it  till  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

P.  6»  nofe  (4).  The  reading  of  the  printed  Arabic  text  is  confirmed  by  the  autograph  MS. 

P.  16,  line  27.  For  as-Ibn  Dobaiihi  read  Ibn  ad  Dobaithi,  and  for  ad-Samdni  read  as-Samdni. 

P.  18,  linee  7  and  9.  For  Muhdrik  read  MukhdHh. 

P.  20,  note  (5).  For  Aba  'l-Fadd  read  here  and  in  some  of  tlie  following  pages  Aba  *l-Fedd,  or  rather  Aba 
H'Fidd. 

Ibid.,  4  ab  imo.  For  Bahmdn  read  Bahman. 

P.  22,  line  24.  For  Sai-Takin  read  Sul-Tikin. 

P.  25,  note  (3).  It  appears  from  the  Nujam  that  Moslim  Ibn  al-Walld  died  A.  H.  208. 

P.  26,  nofa  (12).  Suppress  the  words,  Thie  title,  etc. 

Ibid.,  3  ab  imo.  For  Or  fa  read  Arafa, 

P.  28,  line  21.  For  Book  ofDietatee  read  Book  of  Dictatione. 

P.  33,  note  (2).  Add :  see  also  a  notice  from  the  Fihrest  on  the  Sabeans,  Journal  Aeiatique,  t.  XII.  p.  246. 

P.  35,  fwte  (5).  Add :  I  have  since  discovered  that  the  work  of  Abd  ajr-Rahmlia  al-Korashi  merits  bo  con* 
fidence. 

P.  36,  note.  My  friend  the  Abbate  Arri  died  at  Tarin  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1841,  leaving  his  work 
unfinished. 

P.  37,  lines  13  and  15.  For  Svkr  read  Shukr. 

P.  38.  nofa  (8).  Orwa  Ibn  HizAm  Ibn  MujAhir,  an  Islamic  poet  and  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Azra,  com:*- 
posed  all  his  poems  in  praise  of  his  cousin  AkrA,  the  daughter  of  Ik&l  Ibn  MujAhir»  Their  love  was  mutual, 
but  Orwa's  poverty  was  an  obstacle  to  his  marriage,  and  AzrA  was  fdrced  by  her  father  to  become  the  wife  of 
another.  The  poet  died  of  grief  soon  after^  and  his  mistress  survived  him  only  a  few  days.  >  ( As-rSoyOU's 
Shark  Shawdhid  al-Moghni,  MS.  1238.  f.  97,  verso.) 

P.  44,  line  11.  For  Doma  read  Domii. 

P.  49,  note  (2).  The  irorks  entided  Mwodkit  contain  astronomical  tables,  serving  to  determine  the  right 
limes  of  the  five  daily  prayers  from  the  position  of  the  sun. 

P.  61,  6  ab  imo.  For  Kanas  read  Konoi, 

Ibid.,  5  ab  imo.  For  Zahr  read  Zohr  or  Zuhr. 

P.  87,  3  a6  imo,'  For  dictates  read  dictations. 

P.  08,  note  (5).  Add :  the  reading  given  in  the  printed  text  is  in  conformity  with  the  autograph. 

P.  100.  note  (2).  For  AdrDakkdk  read  ad-Dahhdk. 

P.  108,  note  (20).  Read:  Was  generally  knOwn  by  the  name  of  Iddn  as-Sikd,  an  appellation  which  signi- 
fies the  sticks  of  the  voater-bag,  which  were  the  implements  necessary  for  carrying  it  conveniently ;  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  water-carrier,  for  which  reason  this  poet  was  sometimes  called  Ibn  Iddn  or  Ibn  as-Sakkd  {the  son  of 
the  stidis  or  the  son  of  the  water-earrier). 
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P.  110,  line  20.  For  Fadi  !bn  Omaid  read  Fadl  Ibn  Amid. 

P.  121,  line  6.  For  the  life-giving  hreexe  read  the  parching  gdUe.  and  in  the  printed  Arabic  text  substitute 
^\^  for  ^Ip.     7^6  first  is  the  reading  of  the  autograph  MS. 

P.  131,  line  7.  For  Kitdb  al-ltmd  fil-Asma  read  Kitab  al-A$ma  /I  'lAsmd.  The  title  is  thus  written  in 
the  autograph  MS.:  -U^VT^  ^^J^  wUlS'. 

P.  142,  note  (13).  kead:  See  note  (4),  page  89. 

P.  147,  line  1.  For  AN-ifAFis  al-lakmi  read  ait-n afis  al«lakbmi. 

P.  151,  line  18.  For  {after  sunrise)  read  {after  sunset) 

P.  157,  note  (1).  Addition :  1  here  give  the  genealogy  ot  the  BAwaih  family,  after  the  autograf^h  of  Ibn 
KhallikAn : 


<r" 


It  may  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  the  genealogy  given  in  the  autograph  and  that  which  I  drew  up 
from  other  sources  is  very  slight. 

P.  170,  lines  1  and  3,  and  p.  171,  note  (1).  For  Mastawfi  read  Mustawfi. 

P.  175,  line  22.  For  Hamtd  read  Humaid. 

P.  181,  note  (1).  Add:  According  to  the  Moslim  law,  conquered  provinces  and  cities  taken  by  storm  be- 
come the  property  of  the  state;  therefore  the  imam  or  chief  of  the  empire  alone  can  dispose  of  territories  or 
grounds  situated  in  these  places.  It  was  a  disputed  point  between  the  Shafites  and  the  Hanifites,  whether 
Muhammad  had  taken  Mekka  by  storm  or  by  capitulation ,-  the  Shafites  maintained  the  former  opinion  and 
the  Hanifites  the  latter.  It  was  also  taught  by  some  doctors  that  Mekka  was  God*s  metropolis  'jj^w^^  and 
that  consequently  houses  in  it  could  neither  be  let  nor  sold,  as  they  were  as  much  God's  property  as  the 
Temple  itself.--(See  Kitdb  al-Mtzdn,  MS.  No.  309,  fol.  162  v.)  Hence  the  discussion  to  which  Ibn  Khal- 
likAn  alludes.  I  am  now  preparing  for  the  press  some  observations  on  the  laws  relative  to  landed  property 
situated  in  the  countries  subdued  by  the  Moslim  arms.  In  this  essay  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  sovel'eign  is  not  the  proprietor  of  estates  under  cultivation. 

P.  211,  line  27.  For  Kdli  Edla  read  Kdli  Kala. 

P.  218,  lines  1  and  2.  For  Khalf  read  Khalaf. 

P.  221,  note  (3).  The  piece  from  which  this  verse  is  taken  may  be  found  in  the  volume  of  the  Kitdb  al- 
Aghdni  which  belongs  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  fol.  176.    The  poet's  name  is  there  written:  Jtjijt 

P.  223,  line  17.  The  physician  and  historian  Abd  Jaafar  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abi  Kh&lid,  surnamed  Ibn  al-JaziAr. 
was  a  native  of  KairawAn,  where  his  father  and  his  paternal  uncle  Abd  Bakr  practised  also  the  art  of  medi- 
cine. He  had  Studied  in  that  city  between  A.  H.  300  and  320,  under  Ishak  Ibn  Sulaim&n  al-bratli,  the  phy- 
sician to  ZiAdat  Allah  Ibrahim  the  Aghlabite.  As  a  teacher,  a  practitioner,  and  an  author,  he  attained  a 
high  reputation,  and  disdained  courting  the  favours  of  the  great.  The  only  man  of  rank  whom  he  visited 
was  on  old  friend  of  his,  Abili  T&lib,  uncle  to  the  Fatimite  prince  al-Moizz,  and  him  he  went  to  see  every 
Friday.  He  passed  the  days  of  summer,  every  year,  in  one  of  the  ribdts  or  garrisons  on  the  sea-coast. 
According  to  Ibn  Abi  Osaibiya,  he  died,  aged  upwards  of  eighty.    Hffjji  Khalifii,  in  his  Bibliography, 
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No.  3090,  places  his  death  in  A.  H.  400,  but  ad-Dahabi  conjectures  that  it  took  place  before  A.  H.  350. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  information  in  various  sciences.  The  list  of  his  medical  works  is  given  by  ad-Dahabi 
and  Ibn  Abi  Osaibiya,  and  may  be  found  in  Wustenfeld's  Aralische  Aerzte.  His  Zdd  al-Musdfir  {pro- 
visions for  tTavellers)  has  been  translated  into  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  His  historical  works  are  the 
Taarif  TasMh  ai^Tarlkh  [thje  truth  of  historical  statements),  which  is  a  short  treatise;  and  the  Akhbdr 
ad'Dauilat  {History  of  the  present  Empire),  containing  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  empire 
founded  by  Obaid  Allah  al-Mahdi.  He  left  a  fortune  of  twenty-four  thousand  dinars  and  twenty- five  hun- 
dred weight  {kintar)  of  books  on  medicine  and  other  subjects.  -  Ad-Dahabi's  Tdrlkh  al^lsldm ;  Ibn  Abi 
Osaibiya.  This  last  author  cites  some  verses  from  a  poem  composed  by  Kushftjim  in  praise  of  Ibn  al- 
JazzAr.) 

P  223,  lait  line  but  one  For  Ibn  Abd  al-Hukm  read  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakam  The  same  fault  occurs  in  other 
parts  of  the  \olume. 

P.  225,  line  4.  For  Ndfl  who  was  read  Ndfl  was;  and  line  6,  for  was  governor  read  who  was  governor. 

P.  269.  line  14.  For  Hamtd  Ibn  Abd  al-Hamtd  read  throughout  Huma'd  Ibn  A4fd  al-Hamtd. 

P.  271,  ftote  (11  j.  Add :  The  autograph  MS.  also  has  .^j. 

P.  275.  line  13.  Note  on  the  words  Jlfum  ad-din  Anez.  William  of  Tyre  calls  this  person  Enarius, 
which  seems  lo  prove  that  his  name  should  be  written  Aner  y\^  not  Anex  y\. 

Ibid,  note  (5).  In  the  autograph,  the  word  ^Jt  referred  to  sUbWl,  a  feminine  noun,  which  word  the 
author  sti'uck  out  and  replaced  by  J.ar''^,  which  is  masculine;  he  forgot  however  to  change  ^^ I  into^jJI 
as  be  should  have  done. 

P.  283,  note  {i),  I  shall  here  give  the  genealogy  of  Tamtm  after  the  autograph: 

Ibid,  note  (2).  Add :  The  name  of  Zandk  was  altered  by  the  Arabs,  who  pronounced  it  Sanhdg  and  San- 
hdj.    This  SanhAj  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Sanhljites  or  Sunhdjites. 

P.  289,  note  (4).  Add:  But  this  is  an  error,  for  Muhammad  Ibn  Musa  died  A.  H.  250,  and  al-MoUdid 
was  proclaimed  khalif,  A.  H.  279.    He  mvst  have  met  al-Motamid. 

P.  315,  line  6.  F6r  Ibn  ar-Rahmdn  read  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahmdn, 

Ibid,  note  (4).  It  is  noticed,  however,  by  M.  de  Sacy,  in  his  edition  of  al-Hartri,  p.  74,  line  26. 

P.  318,  note  (44  .  For  al-Amim  read  al-Amin. 

P.  339,  line  18.  For  "  his  {merits)  are"  read  "  his  merits  are." 
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P.  340,  note  (ii).  Tor  oi-^ahraurdi  rt^d  ai-Suhrewardi. 

P.  347,  note  (23).  Add:  See  page  600. 

P.  354,  note  9.  AbbAn  al-Llihiki  ^c«^^'  jV'  ^^"  ^^  ai-Hamtd  Ibo  Ubik  Ibo  Ofalr  ar-RakMt 
[ntemher  of  the  tribe  descended  from  Rakdsh,  the  daughter  of  Kaii  ibn  7Ad2a&a\was  a  poet  of  con»iderable 
reputation.  He  Yersified  a  number  of  prose  works,  and  amongst  others  the  following  :  KalUa  too  Dimna, 
Sirat  Anuihirwdn,  and  ^^^b|.*j    »a^  (?).     Heeomposed  also  a  book  of  epistles.-  {Fihrist^  fol.164.) 

P.  355.  fiole  (11).  Add:  The  autograph  writes  this  word  J!i^. 

P.  377,  Ufis  4.  For  AM  TagM  read  Ab^  Taghlib. 

P.  308,  Hue  27.  For  Haft  Ibn  ShdMn  read  Abik  Bafk  Ibn  Shdhtn. 

P.  390,  note,  Al-JurjAni  composed  also  a  celebrated  grammar,  the  Jumal.  He  died  A.  H.  471  (A.  D. 
1078  9),  or  474;  not  in  461  (106a-«)  or  464,  as  printed  by  misuke  in  the  note. 

P.  402,  lines  1  and  2.  For  AbUt  'IJuwdix  read  >^M  'l-Jawdiz. 

P.  439,  »fie  8.  For  A.  H.  589  (A.  D.  1200-t),  read  A.  H.  582  (A.  D.  118fr-7).- This  historian  U  sonieUmes 
cited  under  the  name  of  ibn  Eixoghli,    This  last  word  is  Turkish  and  means  son  of  the  girU 

P.  453,  line  3.  For  Khalfxttd  Khalaf. 

P.  476,  Hne  17.  For  avb  sulaimaii  read  abv  sol  aim  an. 

P.  477,  note  (1).  The  true  reading  is  most  certainly  ^^.ar^t.     A  number  of  the  philological  treatises 

bear  this  title  and  contain  the  eiplanation  of  the  Arabic  words  employed  to  designate  the  diflTerent  s4Mts  of 
wounds.  In  that  language,  as  in  English,  there  eiist  particular  terms  to  signify  a  scratch,  a  gash,  a  cut,  a 
stab,  etc.,  and  as  uneducated  persons  thought  them  synonymous,  the  early  philologers  felt  themselves  obliged 
to  fii  their  real  meaning.    Ibn  Kutaiba,  in  his  Adah  al-Edtib,  has  a  short  chapter  on  this  subject. 

P.  486,  line  6.  This  HassAn  an-Nabati  is  spoken  of  by  al-Masi)idi.  He  was  revenue-collector  in  Irak  un- 
der the  khalif  al-Walld  Ibn  Taitd.  See  Dr.  Sprenger's  translation  of  the  3turikj  ad^Dahab,  or  Meadows  of 
Gold,  vol.  I.  p.  255. 

P.  492,  lines  13, 14,  and  28.  For  Haiydt  read  Khaiydt. 

P.  493,  line  3.  Read :  al-Akhfash  [Said  Ibn  Masada). 

P.  493,  line  10.  For  BdlouM  read  BdMa. 

P.  500,  flora  (1).  For  al-EfsMn  read  aUlfshtn. 

P.  505,  line  8.  For  rhyming  in  e,  read  rhyming  in  1. 

P.  510,  line  11.  For  Obaid  Allah  read  Abd  Allah  and  annul  the  note  (9),  p.  511. 

P.  516,  line  14.  For  Abi  Shawwdl  read  Aba  Shawwdl. 

P.  519,  lines  10 and  12.  Read:  al-B6waiti. 

P.  625,  line  1.  For  He  protecteth,  suf/iseth,  directeth,  and  healeth-^ from  fire  and  flood,  read  is  protected^ 
aided,  directed,  and  preserved— from  lire  and  flood,  etc, 

P  544.  Sharaf  ad-dtn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad,  surnamed  Ibn  al-HalAwi,  was  a  native  of  Damascus.  His 
abilities  as  a  poet  joined  to  his  personal  appearance  and  agreeable  manners  procured  bim  the  favour  of  the 
princes  whom  he  went  to  visit  in  different  parts  of  theMoslim  empire  and  whose  praises  he  celebrated  in  his 
kasidas,  Badr  ad-dtn  UXh,  prince  of  Mosul,  received  him  at  his  court  and  conferred  upon  him  a  rank  In  the 
army.  Ibn  al-HaUwi  died  A.H.  657  (A.  D.  1259),  aged  53  years  ^{Nnj^m;  Ibn  Habib,  MS.  No  688;  Abi^ 
'l-FedA,  etc.) 

P.  555,  HnelO.  For  Bahd  od-d/n  read  Bahd  ad-Dawlat. 

P.  555,  note  (4).  The  alteration  of  the  letter  .  into  \  and  of  ^  into  ^  is  very  common  in  Arabic  manu- 
scripts, and  was  almost  always  caused  by  the  very  means  which  had  been  originally  taken  to  guard  against  it. 
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Thus  in  words  of  doubtftil  pronuncialioo,  when  one  of  these  letters  occurred  they  placed  a  ^  or  jaima  over  it 
to  depote  that  it  was  unpointed ;  but  subsequent  copyists  changed  the  Janna  into  a  point  for  the  .  and  into 
three  points  for  the  ^. — As  for  the  derivation  of  Ardashir  given  by  Ibn  Klialliklin,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  it  is  alMurd. 

P.  887,  line  14.  For  ar-bafa  read  ar-rapfa. 

P.  867,  line  .2.  For  into  read  in. 

P.  868,  note  (S).  Add :  I  have  here  misunderstood  the  text  of  Ibn  Khallik&n.  and  given  a  wrong  sense  to 
the  words  l&l^^  and  L^j^.  The  first  means,  to  learn  by  Ibtenlng  to  the  maeters  inttruetions ;  and  the  se- 
cond, to  repeat  the  lessons  to  the  master  who  make  observations  on  it,  A  similar  difference  exists  between 
the  significations  of  the  words  ^%^  >nd  ,C^  horan-reader.  The  first  teaches  the  Koran  by  reading  it 
himself  to  his  auditors;  the  second  makes  his  disciples  read  it  to  him  and  corrects  them  when  they  go  wrong. 

P.  899,  note  (8>,  lineii.  For  Itdsh  read  Itdkh. 

P.  624,  note  (2).  For  Omaiyides  rrad  Akbaeides, 
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PART  I— PROPER  NAMES. 


N.  B.  The  names  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are  those  of  persons  or  places  particularly  noticed  in  this  volume. 
The  letter  n  placed  after  the  number  of  the  page  indicates  that  the  name  occurs  in  a  note.  In  consulting  this 
list,  search  for  the  name  or  surname  by  which  the  person  was  usually  known,  and  neglect  all  prefiies,  such 
as  Abdt,  ibn^  etc. 


AAbir,  98S. 

al-AAdil  Ibn  as  Sftlih,  608. 

al-Aajam,  ZiAd,  631  n. 

*al-Aamash,  587. 

al-AAmidi,  AbA  Abd  Allah  Muham 

mad,  669. 
al-Aamir  al-Obaidi,  613. 
/6n^al-AarAbi,  560. 
Ibn  Abi  'l-AAsi,  483. 
al'Aasam  al-&irmiti,  397. 
al-Aasha,  967  n. 
Aashir,  348,  349  n,  550  n. 
Aasim,  10. 
Aatika.  daughter  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn 

Abi  SofyAn,  533. 
'al-Afttis.  396. 
AbbAd  Aba  'IHasan,  316. 
Ibn  AbbAd,  the  SAhib,  213. 
AbbAn  Ibn  AiyAsh,  546. 
*AbbAn  ai-LAhiki,  354.  674  n. 
'Jbn    al-AbbAr,    Aba   Jaafar    the 

poet,  135. 
AbbAs,  the  vizir.  333,  657. 
al-AbbAs  Ibn  Amr.  437. 
al-AbbAs,  son  of  al-MAmftm,  18. 
al-AbbAs   Ibn  MujAhid    al-AbbAsi, 

530  n. 
AbbAs  Ibn  Sahl.  334. 
Ibn  AbbAs,  89  n,  665. 
al-AbbAsa,  500. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  AAmir,  50  n. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal, 

45. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ali  '1-AbbAsi,  433. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  HizAm,  581. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Hasan,  643. 


Abd  Allah  Ibn  Khalaf,  510. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Moawia,  74. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar,  567  n. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Otba  Ibn  Afasftd, 

565. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  SalAma,  38  n. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  TAwOs,  643. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yaztd,  643. 
AbH^  Abd  Allah  of  Aleppo,  the  as- 
tronomer, 331. 
Abut  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  al-Muh- 

tadi,  55. 
WbH  Abd  Allah  the  Shtite,  465. 
Abd  al-Aztm  al-Mundiri,  80  n. 
Abd  al-Aztz  Ibn  al-Fadl,  27. 
Abd  al-Azlz  Ibn  MarwAn,  337  n. 
Abd  al-Aztz  Ibn  an-^NomAn,  345. 
Abd  aUAztz  Ibn  Abi  s-Salt.  330, 

331. 
Abd  al-Ghani  al-Misri.  337. 
'Abd  al-HamId  Aba  Yahya  al-Ma> 

ghribi,  453. 
Abd  al-Uamtd  Ibn  Abd   a1-Mujtd 

573  n. 
'Abd  al-Hukm  (al-Hakam)  Ibn  al- 

Khattb.  13. 
Ibn  Abd  aMabbAr  Muhammad,  87 
Ibn  Abd  al-JabbAr  Aba  Nasr,  607 
Ibn  Abd  al-JabbAr  SulaimAn,  336; 
Abdal-KAhirlbn  Abd  al-Aztz,  141 
Ibn  Abd  al-Karlm  al-WazzAn,  559. 
0mm  Abd  al-Karlm  FAtima,  661. 
Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Bahram,  303. 
Abd  aUMaltk  Ibn  Sakhr  al-HAshimi, 

316  n. 
Abd  al  Ozza.  Aba  Zuhm,  580  n. 
Abn  an-Nabi  Ibn  al-Mahdi,  2S4. 
Ibn  Abd  an-Nar  al-Lazzi,  37. 


Abd  ar-RahmAn    Ibn   Ahmad   the 

Alide,  19  n. 
Aba  Abd  'ar-KahmAn  as-Sulami,  the 

Shaikh,  607. 
Abd  ar-RazzAk  as-SanAni,  581  n. 
'Ibn  Abd  Rabblh,  93. 
Abd  al-WAhid  al-Lakhmi,  607. 
Ibn  Abd  al-WAhid  al-BaghdAdi,  93. 
Abd  as-Samt  al  AbbAsi.  344. 
Ibn  Abd  Jamal  ad  din  Mahmad,  393 . 
Abd  Bani  'lHas*hAs  Suh.iim,  30  n. 
Abda  (or  Obda)  Ibn  al-Tabtb,  166  n. 
Abda.  daughter  of  Aba  Sha\«wAI. 

516. 
Ibn  Abda  al-AbbadAni,  53  n. 
/frn  Abdal  al-IsfarAini,  54. 
AbdAn  al-JawAIIki,  398  n. 
Abdnsi,  334. 
•Abdi.  83. 

Ibn  Abdas,  38  n.  437. 
Abek  Mujir  ad-dIn,  375. 
0mm  Ablda,  153. 
'al-Adawia,  515. 
al-Adawi,  553. 
Ibn  Adham,  474  n. 
Adi  Ibn  Arta,  333,  630. 
Adi  Ibn  Zaid,  189  n 
/6n  Adi  Aba  Abd  Allah,  54. 
Ibn  al-Adlm  KamAl  ad-dtn,  346. 
Ibn  AdlAn,  168. 
Ibn  AdlAn  al-Mausili,  353. 
*al-Afdal  ShAhanshAh,  61?. 
Afdali,  338. 
Aflah,  343. 
Afshana,  440. 
al-Afshtn,  73  n,  600  n. 
I?antl 'l-Aftas,  317  n. 
al*Ahdab,  553. 
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Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  KUlid  al-Ahwal, 

$0  n,  653. 
Ahmad  Ibn  Sh&hanshAb,  614. 
Ahmad  Ibn    YAsuf  Ibn   ad-DAia, 

155  11. 
Ahmad  Ibn  Yftsuf  Ibn  al-Kftsim, 

271  n, 
'il  6ik  Ahmad  al-Aakari,  389. 
'al'Ahnaf  Ibn  Kais,  50,  635. 
al-AhsA,  436  n,  430. 
alAhwal.  see  Ahmad. 
al-Ahvas  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Ana&ri, 

526  n. 
al-AhvAzi,  Muhammad,  335. 
Jbn  al-Abzam,  28  n. 
ibn  AidAn  (read  Ibn  IdAn),  167  n, 

671. 
aUAtka,  373  n. 
Atn  at-Tamar,  SOS,  243  n. 
Alni,  208. 
alAIni,  669. 

Aiy&r  Ibn  Hutaija,  210  n. 
'Ibn  Aiyftsh,  Abd  Bakr,  553. 
'Abii  Aiydb  al-Muriy&ni,  306,  595. 
*f6nai-AjjAj,  ROba,  527. 
•Ajrad,  474. 
Akabatal-BuslAn.  532  n. 
nn  Abi '\-kkh,  241. 
Ibn  al-Akf&ni,  952. 
*al-Akhrash  aUAusat,  572. 
al-Akhfaah  al-Akbar,  572.  « 
*l6nAkhi*Mim,  14. 
'l6nAkUal-Irbali,  488. 
Akra,  671. 
al-Akrl«i,  666  n. 
Aksab,  172. 

'Ak  Sunkor  al-Bursoki,  227. 
*Ak  Sunkor  the  HAjib,  225. 
al-Akta,  155. 

Aktham  Ibn  as-Saifi,  562  n. 
*Abik  '1-AU  al-Maarri,  94,  126,  64f. 
Ibn  Abi  'I-AIA,  217  n. 
Ibn  al-Al&  Omar,  208  n. 
*Alam  ad-dtn  as-ShaUni,  403. 
aUAIawi  Abfii  'l-Hasrin  Muhammad, 

108  n. 
al-Alaiii  Aht  'i-Husain  Ahmad,  156. 
al-Alawi,  Muslim,  see  AbO  Jaafar. 
All  Ibn  al-AarAbi,  560. 
AUlbnAbiTAlib,  663. 
AH  Ibn  Abd  as  SaUm,  277. 
All  Ibn  Hamza,  395. 
Alt  Ibn  Hamza  a'-TspflhAni.  352. 
All  Ibn  HiirOii  as-SiinsAr,  532. 
AH  Ibn  Isa,  650. 
AH  Ibn  Murrij,  178. 
AH  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Misri,  86  n. 
AH  Ibn  an-NomAn,  28 1. 
*il6(2Ali'UFAriki,  376. 
•.46ti  AH  M-FArisi.  103,  379. 
'Aba  AH  'l-6hassAni,  458. 
Mfta  Ali'l-KAH,  210. 
Aba  AH  'ii-NaiaApikn,  591  n. 
Alia,  356  n. 

'Ibn  al-AHAf,  AbO  Bakr,  398. 
Almariya  {Almeria),  43. 
AlOh,  171. 


'/6fi  Alftb,  170. 

Ibn  al-AmId  AM  l-Fadl,  110  n. 

al-Amtdi,  AbA  '1-KAsim,  354  n. 

*al-Am1n,  650. 

Amir  al- JuyAsh,  6 1 3. 

AmmAr  Ibn  YAsir,  541. 

I&n  AmmAr,  142,  614  n. 

Amr  Ibn  al-Haitham,  373. 

Amr  Ibn  Husain,  597. 

*Aba  Amr  as-ShaibAni,  182. 

Amro  '1-Kais,  xvi. 

Amul.  647. 

Anas  Ibn  Abi  Anas.  642  n. 

Anazr,  208 

al-AnbAr,  435. 

*al-AnbAri,  Thikat  ad-Dawlat.  625 

Ibn  al-AnbAri,  Abd  Bakr,  334. 

Anbasa,  116  n,  666  n. 

Andalus,  37. 

Anez  [read  Ancr)  Muln  ad-dIn,  275, 

673. 
•al-Ai»mAll,  •AbA  *l  TAhir,  251 . 
Ans  [read  Anas)  Ibn  MAlik,  235  n. 
AnsAri.  218  n. 
AntAki.  117. 

aUAntAki,  AH  Ibn  SulaimAn,  337. 
AnOshtiktn,  631. 
AnOjOr,  108  n. 
0mm  al-Arab,  42. 
aUArbali,  (see  al-Irbili). 
Ardashir,  555. 

al-Ardeblli.  TAhir  ad-dtn,  iv. 
Ardumusht,  406  n. 
*al-ArffhiyAni.  605. 
*l6nal-Arif,  150. 
al-Arkat,  595. 
al-Arji,  267  n. 
Ibn  al-Arkat,  595. 
ArmanAzi,  277. 
'al-ArrajAni,  134. 
'ArslAnShAb.  N«irad-dln,  174. 
Artok,se«Ortok. 
*Asaad  al-Mthani,  189. 
Asaad  Ibn  ShihAb,  360. 
Asaad  ShihAb  ad-dtn.  463. 
*Asad  ad-dtn  ShIrkOh,  244,  620. 
al-A^adi,  Muhammad  Ibn  Asad,  406 
*Asbaghal-MAHki,  224. 
al-Asbagh  Ibn  Abd  aUAzIz,  581. 
AshAb  ar-RAt,  518  n. 
^dU'l-AsbbAI,  609. 
'AshhAb  al-Kaisi,  223. 
*iil-Ashaba,  38. 
iiMM-AshAir,  109  n. 
Ibn  al-AshAth,Abd  ar-RahmAn,  237 
'Ibn  al-AshAth,  SulaimAn«  589. 
AshjA  aa-SuIami,  208  ti. 
*aI-AshjAi,  98. 
AshnAs.  600  n. 
Aakar  Mokram,  137. 
Ibn  Abi  'l-Askar,  560. 
Ml-Askari,  383,  391. 
*al-Askari,  Xht  Ahmad,  382. 
'al  Askari,  Abd  Muhammad  al-Ha- 

san, 390. 
*al-AskalAni,  386. 
'al-AskalAni  AbOl-Haaan,  410. 


AsmAlboKhArija,  363. 

*Aba  'l-Aswad  ad-Duwall,  662. 

AtA  Ibn  YasAr,  586  n. 

*AM  'l-Atahiya,  202. 

al-AUki,  545  n. 

tbn  Atiya  al-Atwi,  186  n. 

Atsiz,  602  n. 

Atsiz  Ibn  Auk,  273. 

AttAba,  306. 

Ibn  Abi  Aufa,  589  n. . 

Aulad  ar-RAi,  659. 

Adn  al-lbAdi,  310. 

ktkn  ad-dtn  Ibn  Hubaira.  439  n. 

I6n  AOn.  Abft  Abd  Allah,  480  n. 

Ibn  Abi  AOn,  437. 

Ads  Ibn  Hajar,  600  n. 

*Avicena,  440. 

Ibn  a!-AwAni,  292. 

al-AwAriji,  455  n. 

AyAr  Ibn  Hutaiya,  210  n. 

Ibn  Abi  M-AzAkir,  436. 

AzAz,  277  n. 

*Azbar  Ibn  as  SammAD»  175. 

l&nAztb.95. 

Ibn  al-Aztmi,  174  n.  649,  655.    • 

*Azra  bint  ShAhanshAh,  615. 

Ibn  al-Azrak  al-PAriki,  158. 


B. 


Ibn  Abi  Baara,  667  n. 

BAb  Dazlh,  215. 

f&n  BAba  Al-KAblsi,  173. 

'/6nBAbshAd,  647. 

BAdAm  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  311. 

*Badt  az-ZamA'n  al-HamadAni,  Iff. 

*BAdU  Ibn  al-Mansdr,  248. 

*Badr  aUJamAIi,  612. 

Badr  ad-dIn  al-Asadi,  246. 

Badr  ad-dIn  LdlO,  162,  165.  176. 

'BadrAn,  505. 

al-Badri,  461. 

alBaghawi,  Abd  '1-KAsim,  323  n. 

*al-BaghawJ,    Abd  Muhammad  aI> 

FarrA.  419. 
Baghdad,  old  and  new,  435. 
BahA  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Bdwaih.  555 
BahA  ad-d!n,  the  Edtib,  542. 
*BahA  ad-dln  as-StnjAri.  19ft. 
aUBAhili,  618. 
Bahr  Ibn  ad-DahhAk,  641. 
Bahrain,  430. 

al-Batdawi,  Abd  Abd  Allah.  11  n. 
al-Baidawi,  Abd  '1-Khair,  1 1  n. 
B^ihak,  57. 
'al-Baihaki,  57. 
alBaiyAsi,  217  n. 
al-Bajari,  652. 
*al-BAji,  593. 
'Ibn  Bakiya  al-Abdi,  82. 
Ibn  Abi  Bakra,  664. 
*al-BakkAi,  545. 
*BakkArlbn  Kutaiba,  261. 
*l6n  BakkAr,  az-Zubair,  S3I. 
'BakhtyAr,  250. 
/frn  Bakhtyashd,  317. 
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Bakribn  Abd  Allah  as-SanAnS,  517. 
il6«  Bakr  al-Khatlb,  190. 
Abik  Bakr  the  jurisconsult,  263. 
AM  Bakra,  363  n. 
al-Bakri,  Abft  Obaid,  319  n. 
/bfiBaktikln,  380,698. 
BAkOba,  355  n 
al-BaUdori.  438  n. 
BAlOz,  493  n. 
/6nBAna,  651. 

Ibn  al-BannA,  Xhii  GhAKb,  574. 
aUBarA  Ibn  MAlik,  603  n. 
Ibn  al-BarA  al-Abdi,  86  ti. 
Jbn  Barak&t  as^Saadi,  648. 
'/6nBnrh&n  alOsilili,  80. 
*Al-BAri,  459. 
y6nBAri,  64ft. 
*Barjaw&n,  353. 
-BarkyftrOk,  351. 
al-Barmaki,  333. 
*al-Bannaki,  laafar,  301. 
Barzavaih,  591. 
'al-BasAsIri,  173. 
B&sbAn.  78. 
'l6nBashkuwM,491. 
BashshAr,  633. 
'BashshAr  Ibn  Burd,  354. 
al-Basri,  176. 
BaalAm,  663. 
ibn  BastAm,  330. 
-al'BastAmi.  AbO  Yaztd,  663. 
al-BatAih,  153  n. 
al-BalAihi,  153. 
BaUWaus  {Badajos)^  544. 
BAtinites,  333. 
/6n  BAtUh,  187  n 
/5nal-Batti,  191. 
Beckem  at-Turki,  439. 
Belkln,  368  n. 
Bihriiz,  343. 
Btr  0mm  MAbad,  360. 
al-BIra,  504. 
Birkat  al-FII,  613. 
*BiahrIbnGhiAth,  360. 
*BUhr  al-HAfi.  357. 
*BUhrlbnal-Harith,357. 
Biihr  Ibn  Mansftr,  519  n. 
'Bishr  alnMaHai,  360. 
Ibn  BishrAn,  Omar,  533. 
Ibna  BiatAm.  436. 
al-Bobtori,  19. 
Bolktn,  368  n. 

*Bolukkln  Ibn  Ztri,  367,  336. 
Borujird.  251. 
al-Bujairi,  561. 
*  BtAn,  368. 
Burguah,  610. 
'  Bftri,  TAj  al-Mul«ik  Ibn  Toghtikin, 

374. 
'BOri,  Taj  al-MuIOk  Ibn  AiyiUb.  373. 
al-Burjumi,  330.  • 
al-Burtokl.  338. 
*al-Bunoki  ak-Sonkur,  338. 
Buahanj,  654. 
Buft,  447. 
al-Buati,  447. 
Buthaina,  87,  331. 


IbnButlAn,  189  n. 

Buwaih,  678. 

Ibn  BOwaih,  BahA  ad-Dawlat,  555. 

*lbn  BAwaih,  Moizzad-Dawlat,  155. 

Ubn  Btlwaih  Muwaiyad  ad  Dawlat, 

315. 
'Ibn  BOwaih  Rukn  ad*Dawlat,  407. 
BuzAa,  188. 
BuzAn,  335. 


D. 

*ad-DabbAs,  461. 

Daduyah,  435. 

Dabtk,  353. 

ad-Dahabi,  xxW. 

ad-DahbAk  Ibn  Kaia,  641  n. 

ad-DahhAk  Ibn  Kais,  saaal-Ahnaf. 

ad-DahhAk  Ibn  Okail,  803. 

*Ibn  ad-DahhAn,  574. 

Ibn  ad-DAia.  155  n. 

DaighAm.  AbCi  MAlik,  517. 

Dair  al-JamAjtm,  568  n. 

Dair  al-AkCiI,  105. 

Dair  SamAn,  666. 

DakAk,  374. 

ad-Dakka,  337  n. 

DAIaj  as-SijazI,  9  n. 

Ibn  DAlaj,  535. 

Damra  Ibn  Said,  579. 

Mb  Dazth,  815. 

Ibn  Darest,  415. 

*ad-DArimi.  113. 

Abft  'd-Darr  al-Harawi,  594  n. 

Ubn  DarrAj  al-KaaUllI,  130. 

DastamlsAn,  511  n. 

DawMr,  339. 

ad-Dawsarija,  339. 

ad  Dawal,  uumama,  593  n. 

DAwiHd  Ibn  Omar  al-HAik,  588. 

DAwiHd  Ibn  SulaimAn  al-Muwaddib, 

532. 
DAwtd  al-Tai,  355  n. 
*^MDAwi^d  aipSilUtAni,  589. 
Ibn  Abi  DAwiHd,  590. 
*DemAwend,  518. 
Dta  ad-dtn,  the  AdAs,  90  n. 
Dla  ad-dtn  MohdhU,  560. 
DibAj.  366  n. 

*Dibil  Ibn  Alt  l-KbuiAi,  507. 
Dihya  Ibn  Muaasab,  316  n. 
*ad-I)m.  Aba  'l-Aswad,  663. 
Ibn  DtnAr,  Abd  Allah,  80  n. 
/AfiDlnAr,  Amr,  580  n. 
'Ibn  DtnAr  Obaid,  579. 
Dtnawar,  635. 
ad-Dtnauri,  455  n. 
DirghAm,  609,611. 
ad-Dlzbari,  631. 
*Dolafaa-Sbibli,  511. 
/AfiDdst,  114. 
Doaht  MaisAn,  285. 
*Dubaia  Ibn  Alt  al-Aiadi,  634. 
'Dttbais  Ibn  Sadaka,  504.  540. 
*Dubaia,  NAr  ad-Dawlat,  634. 
I  ad-Dubbi,  56  n. 


Onm  ad*Dtthaln,  360,  36!. 
Dujail,  619. 
'Duiafaa-Shlbli;5ll. 
.iMDulafal-Ijli,  63. 
'Ab^  DuIAma,  534. 
DttmbAwend,  513,  589. 
Abik  'd-Dann,  55. 
lAn  iiAtf 'd-Dunia,  531  n. 
*ad-Duraini,  635. 
ad-DOri,  Ibn  SahbAn.  401  n. 
Dunist  Ibn  Hamu,  493. 
Ibn Durutlikya,  111. 
IbnAbil>fivihd,6i. 
Ibn  Abi  Duwaibt  608. 
-ad-Duwali,  Aht  U-AswAd,  663. 
Duwtn,  343,  347. 


Fadl  Allah  al-HamdAnf,  405. 

Fadl  Ibn  SamdAn,  377. 

al-Fadl  Ibn  Yahya,  151. 

Aba  '1-Fadl  al*BaghdAdi,  191. 

FAid,  374  n,  490. 

FAika,  534. 

Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Rukn  ad- 

Dawlat,  316. 
*Fakhr  al  kuttAb,  416. 
Fakhr  al-MulOk,  RldwAn,  874. 
*/6fi  Fatah,  the  Yizir,  337. 
Fam  aa-Silh,  370. 
al-Faradi,  4fl  n. 
'al-FarAhtdi,  497. 
Aba  1-Faraj  al-IapahAni,  378. 
*Aba  Faraa  al-HamdAnt,  366. 
al-FarghAni^  155  n,  890. 
al-FAngha,  357. 
*al-FAriki,  AbO  Alt,  376. 
al-FAriki,  Ibn  al-Airak,  158. 
'/AnFArisar-RAzUlOO. 
aWFArlsU  438  n. 
*aI-FArbi,  khii  All,  108,  879. 
al-FArisi  Abd  al-GhaffAr,  476. 
al-FAriai  Ahik  '1-Huaain,  817. 
Farama,  43. 

*al-FarrAa1-BaghAwi,419. 
FarrOkh  ShAh,  846,  330. 
FarrOkh  ShAh  Itz  ad-dtn,  615. 
Ahik  Farwa  al-HallAr,  531,  536. 
al-Fasawi.  173,  381  n. 
al-FAahAni,  78. 
al-FAal,  153. 
al-FasthI,  389. 
*Falh  ad-dtn  lamail,  656. 
'^M'l-Fathal-ArgbiyAni,  605. 
^Aba  '1-Fath  All,  sonof  Ibn  al-Amtd, 

407. 
FAtik  Ibn  Abi  'I4ahl  al-Aaadi.  105, 

110  n. 
FAtik  al-Majni^n,  110  n. 
Aba  FAtik  al-MukUdiri,  593. 
FAtima  al-4uidamiya,  191. 
FirfttAbAd,  11. 
al-FokkAi.  580  n. 
Frederic  II,  the  emperor,  168. 
*Ibn  al-FurAt,  Jaaiar,  319. 
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tbn  al-FarAt»  kh(k  'l-ttasan  Uuham- 

mad,  86  n. 
AU  'I^FutOih  al-Alawi,  45^ 
'A6«'l-Fai«ihaMjli,  191. 


Gaia,  41. 

al-6hadaiya,  130  d. 

*al-Ohadanrer,  405. 

Ghddtr  Khumm,  160. 

/6f»Ghail&n,  3f4  n. 

Ghaith  Ibn  All,  277, 

Abik  GhAlib.  Fakhr  al-Mulk,  455  n. 

*^&a  Gh&lib  al-TaiyAni,  378. 

al-Ghanawi.  427. 

GhaDim  Ibo  Abi  'I-AIA.  917  o 

*Abii  'l-GhanAiin  Ibn  Nina,  656. 

Gbara  an-Ntma  Ibo  HiUl.  S»0. 

GhAM&D,  653. 

al-GhassAni,  145. 

-al-GhaasAni,  Abd  All,  458. 

al-Gbaznawi,  Ali  Ibo  al-Huaain,  646. 

al-GhUzi,  506. 

Ghazza,  41. 

'Ghazz&la,  616. 

-al-GhazzMi,  79. 

al-Ghazzi,  Ali  Ibn  Omar,  98  n. 

al-Ghazzi,  Aht  Ishak  Ibrahim  al- 

Kaibi,  38. 
aUGhazzi,  ShibAb  ad-dlo,  xiv. 
Ghozz,  602  n. 
aUGhud&Di,  638,  641. 
GhAta,  628  n.  ^ 


H. 

/6nUabtb,  420. 

Ibn  Habtb,  al-Halabt.  v. 

Ibn  Habib  al-Muhallabi,  495. 

al-HadbAni,  489. 

*a]-HaddAd  al-Misri,  668. 

Ibn  al-Haddld,  669. 

al-Hadrami,  Muhammad  Ibn  liArftn, 

320. 
al-Hadrami,  Ibn  Abi  'l-Haaan,  666  n 
al-H&6z  al-Obaidi,  614. 
Hafs  Ibn  Ghai&th,  589  n. 
ibn  HaCi,  Ahfk  lahak,  234. 
Abik  1-Haija  al-HakkAri,  162. 
^Ab^  *I-Haija  Ibh  HamdAn,  405. 
*Haia  Baia  afr^ifi,  559. 
Haiyftj  Ibn  al-AIA  aa-Su!mi,  62. 
HaiyAn  Ibn  Harma.  265. 
*Ibn  HaiyAn,  Abft  MarwAn,  479. 
Ibn  Haiylin,  Wftail,  553. 
HAjir,  200  n,  210  n. 
*al.HajjAj  Ibn  YOMif,  219,  356. 
*Ibn  al-Uajjftj,  the  poet,  448. 
al-Hajttn,  580- 
a!-Hak«mi,  394. 
al-Haktki,  Raahtd,  345. 
Hakr  al-FahhUdln.  275  n. 
'Ibn  al-Halawi,  544,  674. 
*al-HalUj,  423,425. 


Hallma,  608. 

al-Haltmi,  420. 

al-HamadAni,   Ibn    Abd    al-Malik, 

280,  405. 
*al  Hamad&Bi,  Bad!  az-Zamftn,  1 12. 
Ibn  Hamd&n,  Abd  Allah,  408. 
*l6fi  Hamdiin,  NAair  «d-Dawl«t, 

404. 
Ibn  HamdAn,  Sail  ad^Dawlat^  105. 
al-IiamdAni,642. 
al-Hamd&niAbOi  Paris,  .366. 
V6n  HamdOn  al-Andahisi,  326. 
al-Hamdfini.  Abi^  Sahl,  445  n. 
*al-Hlmld  the  grammarian,  591. 
HImtd  (Humaid)  Ibn  Abb&s,   424, 

439  n. 
Ilamtd  (Humaid)  Ibn  Abd  a!  Hji- 

mid,  217. 
Hamtd  (Humaid)  at-Tawll,  176  n 
*HammAd  Ajrad,  474. 
*HammAd  ar-Rliwia,  470. 
'HammAd  Ibn  Abi  Hantfa,  469. 
HammAd  Ibo  Salama,  261  n. 
Hammftd  Ibn  SAlim,  310. 
HammAm  Ibn  Orwa,  367. 
Ibn  Hammlm,  Ali,  97. 
al-HammAma,  daughter  of  Isai  535. 
al-Uamra,  607  n. 

*Hamza  Ibn  Habib  az-ZdiyAt,  478. 
Hamia  allapahAni,  497  n. 
Ibn  Hamza  aMspahAni.  320,  591  n. 
Ibn  Hamza  SamnOn,  423. 
Abik  Hamza  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibra- 
him, 513. 
*al-Hamzi,  43. 
'Ibn  Hanbal,  Ahmad,  44. 
'IdfiiiMHanira,  469. 
*al«Harawi,   Ahmad   Ibn  Mubam 

mad,  78. 
al-Haraahi  al-KAsim  Ibn  Rabl,  233. 
iiMHarbadDnt,663. 
Ibn  Harb,  63  n. 
Ibn  Harbawaih,'  53  n. 
Harim  Ibn  SinAn,  409  n,  545  n. 
al-HarIri,  Aba  'l-KhatUb  Ibn  Aim. 

111. 
al-Harith  ai-Aawar,  546. 
al-Harith  Ibn  al-Hazn,680  n. 
al'Harith  Ibn  HiahAm,  263. 
al-Harith  Ibn  KhAlid,  6.12  n. 
al-Haritb  Ibn  Kilda.  357. 
HAritba  Ibn  Badr,  638. 
'Harmala,  369. 
*Harmala  Ibn  InwAn,  370. 
HarrAn,  289. 
al-HarAn  (j^j^),  &^*- 

HArdn  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  337  n. 
HArAn  Ibn  AbbAa ,  652. 
a!-Har(irl,  619. 
*al-Hafan  al  Basri,  361, 370. 
al-Haian  al-Kirmiti,  327. 
aUHasan  aa-SimnAni,  605. 
al-Haian  Ibo  JAbir,  320. 
al-Haian  Ibn  Muhammad,  587  n. 
*al-Haaan  Ibn  Sabl,  408,  507.  662 
al-Haaan  Ibn  Wahb,  353,  597. 


al-Hasan  Ibn  Zaid,  210  n. 

AbA  IHaaan  Ali  Ibn  MAIik.  541. 

Abik  'I-Hasan  at-Tamtmi,  512. 

al-HAshimi,  SAIih  Ibn  Ali,  112. 

al-HAshimi,  Abd  TAhlr.  112. 

al-HAshimiya,  435,  618. 

I6f»  alHasln,  574. 

HaasAn  Ibn  Mufrij  at  Tai,  452. 

HaasAn  an-NabatI,  486,  674. 

"Aba  HAtim  aa-SijiaUoi,  603. 

Ibn  Hatim  al  HamdAni,  146  n. 

aUHattAkh,  157. 

al-HauIAn,  366  n. 

Ibn  HAzim  al-BAhtli,  269. 

Ibn  Haim  az-ZAhIri,  99. 

Haztra,  564. 

*al-Hazlri,  Abik  'l-MaAli,  563. 
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*Hibat  Allah  al-AhwAzi.  133. 

Abu  HiflAn  al-Muhaizimi,  73  n. 

ai-HilAli,  241. 

alHilAli,Maimdn,679. 

al-Hilla,  634. 

al  Hiila  al  Mazyadiya,  604. 

Hils,  666. 

Sdkib  al-HimAr,  219,  221. 

al-Hind,  372  n. 

Hind,  daughter  of  an-NoroAn,  364  n. 

*Ibn  HinzAba,  319. 

Htra,  189,486 

al-HisAbi,  Muhammad  Ibn  Iimail, 

398. 
HiahAm  Ibn  Okba,  637. 
i46«HiahAmalBAhili,  476. 
/6nJ6<'l-HubAb,  480n. 
Hubaira.  696,  697  n. 
Ibn  Hubaira,  Omar,  379,  485. 
*l6n  al  Hudail  al  Hanafl,  533. 
Hudba  Ibn  Khashram,  336  n. 
Zu-Hulaifa,  629. 
HulwAn,  478. 
I6n  Humaida,  248  n. 
HumAma  ad-Dawii#  593  n. 
*Hnnain  Ibn  Ishak  al-IbAdi,  478. 
AbA  Huraira,  570  n, 
*Ibn  Abi  Huraira,  375. 
Husain,  the  eunuch,  653. 
*Huaain,  the  kAdt,  418. 
Husain  Ibn  Kals,  696. 
al-Husain  Ibn  Ali,  589;  bis  head. 

616  n. 
al-Huaain  al'^Ikhshidl.  319,  341. 
al-Husain  Ibn  ad-DahbAk,  447. 
*al-Husain  Ibn  Jawhar,  263,  345. 
al-Husain  Ibn  alKAsim  Ibn  Wahh, 

436. 
*al-Huaain  Ibn  MansOr,  423. 
'al-Husain  Ibn  MusAb.  654. 
alHusain  Ibn ROh,  489 n. 
ai-Husain  Ibn  Salama,  301 . 
*al-Husain    Ibn    Sboaib    as-Sinji, 

419. 
al-Husaini,  see  Muslim. 
al-Husaini,  SanA  al-Mulk,  161. 
Hushaim  IbnBusbair,  187  n.' 
-al-Husri,  34. 
IbnUtutU  113, 
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al-Hulaiya,  S09  d. 

'Ibn  aUHutaiya  aL-Lakbmi,  151. 


I 


al  IbAdi,  188. 

-aMb&h,  695. 

Ibrahim  the  AbbAside.  467. 

Ibrahim  a  I  Harbi,  46  n. 

'Ibrahim  ai-Mausili,  2Q. 

Ibrahim  Ibn  Ahmad  ibn  Abi  Atkn, 

436. 
Ibrahim  Ibn  al -Hasan,  03. 
Ibrahim  Ibn  HiihAm  al-MakhzAmi, 

552,  643. 
Mbrahtm  Ibn  aUMahdi,  16. 
Mbrahim  Ibn  SAIih  al  HAsbimi.  316. 
*Ibrahlra  Ibn  Sulaim  ar-Rftzi,  585. 
Ibrahim  Ibn  al-WAltd,  539. 
*al  Ifllli,  30. 
Ifrlkiya,  35,  991. 
irrlkush,  35  n. 
Iftiktn  (J/V^ikjn),  161,  613. 
•alljli,  191. 
IkMIbnMuj&hir,671. 
al-lkhshtdi,  Ahmad  Ibn  All,  34 1 . 
ai-Ikhshldi,  Abft'l-Falh  Ismail,  191. 
al-Ikhshldi,  al-Husain,  319,  341. 
aMkhshldi,  ShamAl,  341. 
IkhshldUes,  399  n. 
*AlHk  Imr&n  Maimjin  alHiUIi,  579. 
IbnAhi  Imrftn,  53  n. 
*al-IrAkn  the  khatib,  19 
al-IrAki,  Zain  ad-dio,  xiii. 
aMrbili,  Izz  ad-dIn,  489. 
'al-Irbiii,  Sharaf  ad-dIn,  490. 
al-Irbili,  Zain  ad^dtn.  330. 
'aMrbili,  SalAb  addin,  167. 
Ua  {river),  909  n,  556. 
ha  Ibn  Ali,  431,439. 
Isa  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Hashimi,  604 . 
Isa  Ibn  Omar,  666  n. 
Isa  Ibn  Zaid,  907. 
Isfarain,  55. 

*al-Israraini,  Aht  HAmid.  53 
'al-Isfaraini,  Ahik  Ishak,  7. 
Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim,  610. 
*l8hak  Ibn  Ibrahim  al  Mausili,  183 
*l8hak  Ibn  Hunain,  187. 
Uhblliya,  196. 

Ismail  Ibn  Ahd  al-Malik,  565. 
Ismail  Ibn  Ali,  512. 
Ismail  Ibn  Awsat  al  BAjall,  5G6« 
Ismail  Ibn  aUFadl.  199  n. 
Ismail  Ibn  HammAd.  469. 
Ismail  Ibn  Jarlral-BAjali.  659. 
Ismail  an-NaisApAri,  551. 
'Ismail  Path  ad-dln.  656. 
Ismail  the  SAfi,  440. 
aMsmalli,  Aba  Bakr,  8  n. 
aUIsmalli.  AbASaad.  647  n. 
IspahAn,  74. 
al-Isralli,  Ishak  Ibn  SulaimAo,  990, 

er?. 

''al-IsUkhrl.  374. 
al-lstakhri  AbA  Said,  448. 


IlAkb,  599  n. 

'Itblin  Ibn  Waslla,  618. 

lyAd.  79. 

•al-lyAdi.  79. 

aMyAdi  Aba  'l-Hasan  Ali,  of  Tunis, 

93. 
al-lyiidi  Ibn  Azlb.  95. 
'lyAs  al-KAdI,  939. 
Izz  ad-dIo  Farrftkh  ShAh,  946. 
Izz  ad-dln,  Abd  l-K&sim  aMrbili, 

489. 
Mzzad-DawlalBakhtyftr,  950. 


'Jaafar  ai-Ardali.  39A. 

*  Jaafar  ihe  Barmekide,  301. 

'Jaafor  as-S&dik^  300. 

'Jaafar  Ibn  FalAh.  397. 

'Jaafar  Ibn  Hamd&n   al-Andalusi, 

396. 
il6d  Jaafar  al-Alawi,  Muslim,  399  n. 

349.  149  n. 
AbA  Jaafar  al-Ispahftni,  591. 
'Jaabar,  399. 
Ibn  alnJaad,  Ali,  476  n. 
J&bir  ibn  HaiyAn,  300. 
al-JahdAmi,  401  n,  498  n. 
al-JAhili,  909  n. 
/5nJahlr,  506. 
*aUJablza,  617,  618. 
Ibn  aNahm  al-Barmaki.  63. 
*Jahza  al-Barmaki,  118. 
al-Jaiddr,  354.  356  n. 
AbiJi  1-Jai8h  az-ZiUdi,  361. 
'al-JaiyAni   459. 
iaivAsh.  361. 

'Jakar,  Nastr  ad-dln,  399. 
I6njaklna,  171  n. 
I6njala,  148. 
JaUl  ad-dln,  prince  of  Khowarezm, 

699  n. 
al-Jalls,  146  D. 
alnlalAdi.  191. 
JamAl  ad-dln  Ibn  BOri,  975. 
JamdAr,  419  n. 
al-JAmi  'I-Atlk.  649. 
*Jamtl,  ihe  poet,  331 ,  ^'* 
JannAba,  430. 
'al-JannAbi,  496. 
al-JAr,  589. 
'Jailr,  the  poet,  994. 
Ibn  Jarlr  aMIigaU,  659. 
al-Jarmi.  699. 

*aMarmi.  Salih  Ibo  Ishak,  699. 
*al-Jarmt,  AbA  Omar,  699. 
al-JarrAh  al-Hakami,  391. 
Ibn  al-JarrAh,  Muhammad.  95  o. 
Ibn  al-JarrAh  ^aki,  374  n. 
aNarrAr,  203. 
JAsim,  352. 
ainjawani,  560. 
'AbA  '1-JawAtz,  409. 
-Jawhar,  the  kdid,  340. 
al-Jawhari.  99  n 
al-Jawhari,  Yftsuf,  409. 


aNawhari,  Ibn  ShAdAn,  963  n. 

JaushAn,  149. 

al-Jawzi,  10. 

Ibn  al-Jawzi,  $ibt,  439  n,  674. 

JAwili,  540. 

aMazzAr.  180  n. 

Ibn  al-Jazzar,  Ahh  Jaafar,  679. 

Jidda,  584. 

'JihArkas  as-SAIihi,  347. 

Ibn  Jilawaih.  651. 

*JHdAk  at-Takawi,  147,  148. 

*al-Jlh,  Rida  ad-dln,  91 . 

Jirjis.  36  n. 

al-Jirdnl.  959  n. 

Jlza,  590. 

-al-Jlzi,  590. 

JoG,  106. 

Joscelin,  540. 

Jouna  aUAAmiri,  137. 

/6n  Jubair,  568. 

al-Jubairi.  Abd  Abd  Allah,  211. 

JudAm,  148. 

Juhaina,  545  n. 

*aI-Juhani,  499. 

al-Juhfa,  365  n. 

'JunAda,  Abd  OsAma,  337. 

'al-Junaid,  338. 

Jdr,  948  n. 

Jurdtk,  609. 

al-JurjAni,  Abd  al-KAhir.  390  n. 

al-JurjAni.  Abd  '1-AbbAs,  973  n. 

al-JurjAni,  Ali,  101.    • 

al-JurjAni  Abd  Bakr,  79. 

al-JurjAni  Abd  Obaid,  441. 

al  Jushami,  605. 

Juwain.  416. 

*aI-Juwaini,  Fakhr  al-KuttAb,  416. 


K. 

Kaab  Ibn  Amr,  576  n. 

Kaab  Ibn  Zuhair,  336  n. 

'al-Kaabi,  499. 

al-KAbisl,  Ibn  BAba,  173. 

*7A«KAdi.  Husain,  418.. 

*al  KAdi  ar-RashId,  Abd   l-Husain, 

143. 
al-KAdi  ar-RashId,  Abd  Muhammad, 

143. 
-al-KAdi  Af-SlrAfi,  377. 
Ibn  al-KAdisi,  990. 
a1-KailrA,361. 

ibn  Kadds,  Muhammad.  145. 
Kafratdtha,  988 
KAfdr.  104,985,341. 
/6n  al-KahhAl,  161. 
KAhil,  587. 

KaikobAd  Ibn  Kaikhoard,699  n. 
KaikobAd  the  Dailemite,  997. 
*al-Kaini,  40. 
al-KairawAn,  35. 

al-KairawAni,  Abd  Abd  Allah,  389. 
*al-Kairawani,  Ibn  Kashik,  384. 
al-KairawAni,  Ibn  Sharaf,  385. 
Kais,  361. 
Kais  Ibn  AAsim,  166,  637. 
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Kais  Ibn  KiUl,  596. 

Kais  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Ohkia,  6tS  n 

Kaish,  430. 

Ain  al-KaijAra,  499. 

al-KakAa  Ibn  Haktm,  577. 

I6n  Kakujah.  445. 

Kal&t  Jaabar,  541. 

al-Kalbi ,  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahm  An , 

64. 
*al-Kalbi.  Ibrahtm,  6 
*al-Kalbi.  Ibrahim  ai-Ghazzi,  38. 
*al-Kalbi  Ab(i  Thanr,  6 
KAli  Kala,  Sll 
-al-KAIi.  Abft  AH,  310. 
KallOt,  143. 
Kalyi^b,  381. 
Ibn  KAmil,  183. 
'AM*UKkii\,AbO. 
Ibn  Kkni,  374  n. 
Ibn  al-KarAb,  86  n. 
*al-KarAbt8i,  416 
Kar&fa,  53  n. 
KarAmat  Ibn  Manstr.  249. 
Karghawaih,368. 
'al-KAri  I-BaghdAdl,  393. 
al-Karma,  483. 
Ubn  Abi  Kartma,  960. 
Karnebia,  996. 

'Za'i-Karnainlbn  HamdAn,  514. 
KAsAn,  77. 

al-KAsim  Ibn  Obaid  Allah,  98,  188. 
al-KAsIm  Ibn  RabiA»  933. 
Abii  'l-KAsim  Ali,  the  vizir,  54. 
Abm  'l-KAsim  Ibn  Ahmad  al*Anda- 

lusi,  380. 
u46a'l-KA8im  al-TabarAni,  599. 
KAshAn,  77. 
KAsiiin,  549. 

'Ibn  al-KAs8  at-Tabari,  48. 
KassAm  al-AiyAr.  406. 
Kasr  as-Stda,  983. 
al-Kasri.  488. 
'al-Kasri.  KhAlid,  484 
Kastalli,  199. 
*al-KAtib  ar-R6mi.  340. 
Katr  an-Nada,  499,  500. 
Kathir  Ibn  Ahmad,  917  n. 
*/dfi  al-KattAn,  51. 
*al-KawArtri,  339. 
Kazwtn,  80. 
al-Kazwtni,  330. 
al-KazHini,  377  n. 
KhabarAn,  190. 
al-Khabri,  AhU  Haktm,  491  n. 
al-KhabOr,  698  n. 
'Ibn  KhafAja,  36. 
al-KhafAji,  540. 
al-KhafAji  ad-DahhAk,  303. 
al-KhafAji  Farriikh  ShAh,  330. 
*lhfi  al-Khaimi,  549. 
Khairan-NassAj,  513  n 
*/6n  KhairAn,  AbAAli.  417. 
Ibn  Abi  Khaithama,  494.  I 

/6n  al-KhaiyAt.  198.  I 

Kalaf  al-Ahmar,  579  n . 
*lbn  Khalaf  as-Sarakusli,  918. 
Ibn  Khalf  {Khalaf),  the  vizir,  455n. ! 


KhalAt,  198  n. 

*Jbn  K^AIawaih,  105,  45C. 

*al-Khal1,  447. 

*KhAlid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Ka8n,484 

KhAlid  Ibn  Barmak,  305. 

KhAlid  Ibn  Yaztd.  68. 

KhAlid  Ibn  Yaitd  al-Arkat,  595. 

KhAlid  Ibn  Yaztd,  the  Omalyide,  481 

Ibn  Abi  KhAlid,  Ahmad,  90  n,  653 

*al-KhaIII  Ibn  Ahmad,  493. 

aI-KbaltlIbnAibek,xiii. 

'Khaltfa  Ibn  KhaiyAt,  499. 

al-KhalUi,  kht  Yala.  53'n. 

'al-KhallAl,  the  vizir,  467. 

al-KhallAI,  the  Ad/lz,  394  n. 

Ibn  KhallikAn,  viii,  91,  545,  551, 

698. 
al-KhalAki,  651. 
Khamts  Ibn  All,  377  n. 
*Ibn  Khamts  al-Mausili,  499. 
al-KharAiti,  393  n. 
'KhAriia  the  jurisconsult,  481. 
0mm  KbArija,  438  n. 
al-Kharkawi,  975. 
Kharmaithen,  440. 
Kharshana,  369. 
KharUbirt,  198. 
al-Khastb,  399. 

al-Khastb  Ibn  Abd  al-Hamtd,  41. 
al-Khastb,  Ab6  Nasr.  191. 
Ibn  al-KhasIb,  600  n. 
Khastf,  565. 
al-KhAsir,  Salm,  99  n. 
al-Khathami,  TAhir,  519. 
*al-Khattb  al-BaghdAdi,  75. 
*al-Khattb  al-IrAki,  19. 
'ibn  al-Khattb,  Abd  aMIukm  {Ha- 

kam),  19. 
*aI-Khattr,  193,  195. 
al-KhattAbi,  476, 477. 
KhAtAn  Zumurrud,  974. 
'al-KhaulAni  AbA  Abd  ar-Rahman, 

643. 
*al-Khau1Ani,  AbA  Jaafar,  196. 
KhawAf,  79. 
*al.KhawAfi,  79. 
'Ibn  al-Khazin,  the  poet.  131. 
'Ibn  al-KhAzin,  the  kAtIb,  464. 
*al-KhazzAz,  339. 
Khidr,  698  n. 

*al-Khidr  Ibn  Aktl  al-Irbili,  488. 
Khindif,  146  n. 
al-KhirAjl,  398. 
KhosrAjerd,  57. 

KhowArezm  ShAh  Ibn  MAmAn,  445  n. 
KhowArezm  ShAh,  Atsiz,  609. 
al-KhowArezmi,  AbA  Bakr  the  jaris- 

consult,  60  n. 
al-Khudri,  579. 
*KhumAravaih,  498. 
KhurzAdlbnBAris,  137. 
KhAzestAn,  137. 
Ibn  Khuzaima,  Abili  TAhir.  61 . 
KhuzAk,  77. 
al-KhAzi,  596. 
al-Kibti.  Ibn  Omair,  581  n. 
Ibn  Kilda,  961. 


al-Kindi,    the  philosopher,    iivii, 

355  n. 
*al-Kindi,  AbA  Omaiya,  619,  691. 
al-Kindi,   Muhammad  Ibn   YAsuf, 

389  n. 
^al-KindiTajad-dln,  103,  546. 
*al-Kindi  Zaid  Ibn  al-Hasan,  546. 
Kinnisrtn,  79  n. 
al-Kirmiti,  499. 
al-Kirriya,  241. 
'Ibn  al-Kirriya,  936. 
KirwAsh,  455  n. 
KitAl,  596. 
Kizoghli,  489  n,  674. 
al-KonAsa,  554  n. 
Konbul,  98  n. 
al-Kortubi,  94. 
Koss,  137  n. 
Kostanttniya,  369. 
al-Kotrusi,  148  n. 
al-KudA&,  Murtada  ad-dtn,  397. 
*aI-KudAri,54,59. 
KuhAr  KhAtAn,  506. 
KulthAm  Ibn  ThAbit,  653. 
Kumm,  375  n. 
Ibn  KunAsa,  473. 
Kurain,  581. 
*/6n  KurkAl,  43. 

al-Kushairi,  Abd  al-MAmin,  58  n. 
*al-Ku8hairi,  Ibn  SAbik,  399. 
KushAjim,  301  n. 
KutAma,  36  n. 
Kuthaiyr,  333. 


Laith  Ibn  KinAna,  388. 

Ibn  LAjtn,  Omar,  985. 

Lakhro,  593. 

Lakhm  Abd  al-WAhid,  607. 

*al-Lakhmi,  147. 

y6n  al-LakhmJ,  194. 

al-LawAshi,  406. 

LAzAn  Ibn  Ismatl,  64. 

Liwa,  95  n. 

Lokk,  161. 

LokmAn,  146  n. 

LAIA,  104. 


M. 

Maad  Ibn  AdnAn,  599. 

al-MaA6ri,  Muhammad  Ibn  AAsim, 

994. 
Jb^*l'MaAIi  '1-HamdAni,  368. 
al-Maarri,  94,  97,  196,  644. 
*Ab^  '1-Maashar  al-Balkhi,  395. 
Omm  MAbad,  361,  364. 
MAbarsAm,  959  n. 
al-MadAini,  All,  438  n. 
al-MadAini,  Shoaib  Ibn  Harb,  578. 
alMaghrib,  76  n. 
*al-Maghribi  AbA  '1-KAni,  the  vizir, 

450. 
*al-MahAmill,  56. 
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I6n  MAhftn,  649.    . 
AbUi  '1-Mah4siii,  liv. 
al-Mahdiya,  231  n. 
al-Mahjam,  360,  364  n. 
ibn  Mahmi^yah,  647  n. 
*aI.MaidAni.  AM  i-Fadl,  130. 
'al-MaidAni,  Xhik  Saad,  131. 
Maimiina,  580  n. 
MaisAn,  372  n. 
al-MakAm,  196. 

al-Makdisi,  Abd  al  GhAoi,  90  d. 
al-Makhi6mi,  TAj  ad-dtn,  xU. 
Ibn  Makki,  435. 
Ibn  Mako,  455. 
-al-Malik  al-Amjad,  516. 
'aUMalik  ai-Ashraf,  628. 
al-Malik  al-Aztz,  655. 
«1-Malik  al-FAiz  SAbik  ad-dtn,  168. 
al-Malik  al-KAhir  BahA  ad-dtn,  167. 
'al-Malik  al-KAhir  NAsir  ad-dlD,627. 
'al-Malik  al-Manstkr,  627. 
al-Malik  al-Moizz  Ismail,  656. 
al-Malik  al-Mughith.  167. 
al-Malik  aD-NAsir,  Aiyiib,  657. 
al-Malik  an-NAsir  DAwOd,  542. 
'al-Malik  as-SAIih,  659. 
*Malik  an-NuhAt,  389. 
'.ibd  Malik  Mammati,  195. 
MAmar  Ibn  al-AsbAth,  438  n. 
MAmar  Ibn  MubArak  al  AntAri,  324 . 
MAmar  al-Yamani,  xziv. 
Abm  Maamar  al-AnsAri,  464. 
*/An  MammAti,  195. 
al-MAmiin,  the  khalif,  270. 
al-MAm^n,  Abd  'l-KAsim,  52. 
MAmi^n  Ibn  Muhammad,  444  n. 
al-MAmClni,  506. 
'ibn  Mana  al  Irbili,  90. 
*al-ManAzi,  126. 
Manazjird,  128. 
*Man8(ir  al-Asadi.  634. 
al-Mansiir,  Aba  AAmir,  123  n. 
al-MansAr,  Ibn  Bolukkhin,  248. 
*al-Maniar   Ibn  al-KAsim   Ibn   al- 

Mahdi,  218. 
Manser,  Zulzul,  18. 
al-MansAriya.  249. 
ibn  al-MArigha.  297. 
Marianos,  482. 
MAridfl,  21. 

al-MAridAni,  Aba  Bakr,  500. 
MArik,  18. 
•al-Martsi,  260. 
al-Mariya»  151  n. 
Marj  Kohl,  583. 
Mari  RAhit,  lOOn. 
MarjAn,  361. 
Maraf  al-Karkhi.  556. 
ibn  Marfiif,  379  n. 
Marwan  Ibn  Abi  Hafaa,  473 
MarwAn  Ibn  Abi  Jantb,  67. 
*/bn  MarwAn  al-Kurdi,  157. 
^AbA  MarwAn  IbD  BtshkuwAl,  492. 
Marwarrad,50. 
Marw  as-ShAhjAn,  50. 
*al-Marwarradi»  Abd  HAmid,  49. 
al-Marwarradi,  Aba  Jaaf«r,  219. 


*al-Marwazi,  Aba  Ishak,  7. 
al-Marwazi.  NAsir,  57,606  n. 
*ibn  al  MarzubAn,  377. 
MAsabadAo,  473. 
Ibn  MAsada,  Humaid,  898. 
'al-Mashtab,  164. 
*/5n  al-Mashiab,  162. 
al-Mastla,  326,  386  n. 
Fanti  Masktn,  262. 
Ibn  MassAl,  161. 
al-Mastawfi,  see  al-MusUwfi. 
Masrar,  the  eunuch,  310. 
MAsad  Ibn  Bishr,  299  n. 
Masadizz  ad-dtn,  228. 
Masad  as-Saklabi,  253. 
al-Matbna  {al-Muthcmna)  Ibn  Mis- 

wAr,  282,  284  n. 
Matrad  Ibn  Kaad  al-KbuzAi,  41. 
Ibn  Malrak,  544. 
Maudad,  227. 

al-Mausili,  Aba  Hafs  Omar,  255. 
*al-Mauslli,  Ibrahim,  20. 
MAzar,  384. 

*al-MAzini,  Aba  OthmAn,  264. 
*Ibn  Mazyad,  634. 
Merend,  490. 
Mesthi,  116  n. 
Ibn  Midrar  al-Yasa,  465. 
*al-MthAni,  190. 
Ibn  MihrAn,  Aba  Bakr»  61. 
*Ibn  MihrAn,  Aba  Muhammad,  5S7. 
IfrnMiknAsa  al  Maghribi,  196  n. 
al  MinhAl  Ibn  Amr,  568  n. 
Mb<k  i-MinbAI  al  KhAriji.  618. 
al-MinkAri,  Kaia  Ibn  Aaaim,  166, 

637. 
'IbnMirdAs,  SAlih,  631. 
MisAr  Ibn  KidAm,  580  n. 
ibn  Miskawaih,  464  n. 
al-Misstsi,  112. 
al- Missis i,  Muhammad,  111. 
Moawia,  69  n. 
Moawia  Ibn  Husain,  641. 
Moawia  Ibn  Kurra,  235,  493  n. 
Aba  Moawia  ad-Dartr,  Abd  Allah 

Ibn  Abi  Aafa,  589  n. 
Aba  Moawia  ad-Dartr,  Muhammad 

IbnKhAzim,  189  n. 
al-Moghaira  IbnShdba,  357. 
*Moiiz  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  155 
Mokirrlbn  HimAr,  221  n,  672. 
Monasttr,  232  n. 
Moslim  Ibn  al-Waltd  al-AusAri,  25  n 

508. 
*Ibn  al-MuaddiL  354. 
al-MuAEa  Ibn  ImrAn,  259  n. 
Ibn  Abi  Mualt,  640. 
Abii  '1-MubArak  al-Azdi,  191. 
Ibn  al-MubArak,  54. 
Jbn  al-MubArak  Said,  574. 
al-Mufrij  Ibn  al-JarrAh,  406. 
al-Muhaddab,  Asaad,  658. 
al-Muhaddab  ad-dtn  Ibn  al-Lakh- 

mi,  194. 
Ibn  al'MuhAjir  al  Bajali,  468. 
'al-Muhallabi,  the  vizir,  110  a,  410 
al-Muballabi,  SulaimAn,  495,  595 


"'al-Muhallabi,  Zuhair«  542. 
Muhammad   Ibn    Abd  Allah   Ibn 

Saad,  95. 
*  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ar-RahmAn 

al-HAshimi,  3^5. 
Muhammad   Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi 

DuwAd.  70,  71. 
Muhammad   Ibn    Isa    al-Yamani, 

146  n. 
Muhammad  Ibn  Hablb.  296,  565. 
Muhammad  Ibn  al-HajjAL  363. 
Muhammad    Ibn    Hamtd   at-TOsi, 

355  n. 
Muhammad  Ibn  HAran  al-Hadrami, 

320. 
'Muhammad  Ibn  Khalf  {Khalaf\, 

397. 
Muhammad  Ibn  an-NomAn,  281  n. 
Muhammad  Ibn  OmAra  Ibn  Hamta 

al-IspahAni,  320. 
Muhammad  Ibn  SulaimAn  Ibn  All, 

475. 
Muhammad  Ibn  YAkab  al-Aaamm. 

607. 
Muhammad  Ibn  Zaid  al-WAsiti.  27. 
Abik  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad,  452. 
*al-MuhAsibi,  365. 
MuhArik,  18. 
al-Muhassad,  105. 
al-Muhazzimi,  73  n. 
al-Muhdatha,  158. 
Muht  ad-dtn.  Aba  ShujA,  659. 
Muhriz.  249. 
Mu!n  ad-dtn,  275. 
MujAhid  Aba  'IJaish,  278  n. 
MujAhid  Ibn  Jubair,  568. 
al-MujAhid  JamAl  ad-Dawlal,  24 L 
Ibn  MujAhid,  27  n. 
*al-MujaIIi,  173. 
/6nMujalli,  561. 
*aI-Mujtd  al  AskalAni,  386. 
Mujir  ad-dtn  Abek,  275. 
Mukaddislbn  Saifl,  651. 
al  MukafTa.  435. 
'An  al  Mukaffa,  431,  495. 
*al-Mukanna,  436. 
MukAtil  al-Akki.  26  n. 
MukAtilal-Bakr  1,415. 
MukhArik,  209  n. 
Mukram  Ibn  al-AlA,  39. 
Ibn  MunAdir,  299  n. 
Munabbih  Ibn  Nabtt,  356. 
I6n  al-Munajjim,  178,  538. 
i|l-Mundir  the  Omaiyide,  93. 
al-Mundiri,  Abd  al-Aztm,  89  n. 
Munya  Bani  Khasib,  657. 
*/6n  Muntr  al-Tarabolusi,  138. 
Manis,  the  eunuch,  26  n. 
Ibn  Munkadir,  580  n. 
BanUt  Munkadir,  517. 
Muniat  as-SaiyAdtn.  343. 
Muniat  ShalkAn,  343. 
Muraath,  256. 
al-MurAdi.520. 
Murhaf  Ibn  OsAroa,  146  n. 
*aI-MuriYAni.  306, 596. 
*Munhid,  AbaOsAma,  180. 
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'ibn  Murshid,  Oskm^,  177. 
*al-MurUda  a8-3haizari.  398. 
Martada  ad-DawIat  al-JarrAhi,  631. 
Mi^sa  Ibn  Isa  al-AbbAsi.  317  n. 
Abik  MOsa  al-Ashlkn,  599. 
MuUb  Ibn  Abd  Allah  az-Zubairi 

186  n. 
MusAb  Ibn  Ruzaik,  650, 6&4. 
*/6n  al-Musaiyab,  568. 
al-Musalla,  116  n. 
Musallam  Ibn  MahoiM,  656. 
ibn  Musattir,  G17. 
Muslim,  al-Husaini  the  Sharif,  339  n 

149  n. 
Mu§lim  Ibn  al-Wal!d  al-An8Ari,95n 

508. 
Muslim  Ibn  Mahmi^d,  see  Musallam 
al-Mustakfi  billah,  30  n. 
*al-MustAli,  159. 
al-Mustarsbid,  506. 
*al-MustawG.  170. 
ihn  al-Mustawfi,  16. 
'Ahik*\'MuiA  atrTaghlibi.  514. 
i4&d'I-Mulahhir  as-^aidalftni,  191. 
al-Mutamamia,  359. 
*al-Mulanabbi,  109,  671. 
Ibn     al-Muthanna     al-AstarabAdi, 

xxviii. 
Mutt  Ibn  TyAs,  438  n. 
al-Muttalib  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Khu 

zAi,^09. 
al-MfiwafTek,  Taiha,  154. 
MuwafTek  ad-dtn  al-Hanbali,  149  n. 
Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlal  Ibn  Buwaih, 

215. 
al-Muzaffar  al-Basti,  477. 
/6n  al-Muzaffar,  56  n. 
ibn  Muzdhim,  580  n. 
Muzaikiya,  Amr,  510  n. 
MuzaJna,  545  n. 
'al-Muzani,  900. 


N. 

an-Nabigha  aMaadi,  456. 

'an-NadIm  al-BaghdAdi,  459. 

'ibn  an-Nadtm  al-Mausili,  183. 

ibn  an-Nadlm  al-WarrAk,  32,630. 

NAf!,  225. 

*an  XAfls  alLakhmi,  147. 

*an-NahhAs,  81. 

*an-NahrawAni,  401. 

NahrAr  as-ShoizAni,  342. 

AbA  Nakshal  at-T6»,  353. 

Nairab,  628  n. 

Najrabain,  356  n. 

NaisApi^r,  61. 

ibn  NajA,  658. 

NajAh,361. 

ibn  an-NaijAr,  1 1  n. 

•Najm  ad-dln  Aiyiib,  243,  542. 

Najm  ad-dln  al-GhAzi,  506. 

an-NakhAi,  Alkama,  6  n. 

an-NakhAi,  al-Aswad,  5  n. 

*an-NakhAi,  Ibrahim,  5. 

*an-NakhAi,  Sharik,  578,  622. 


'an-NAmi,  110. 

NasA,  59. 

an-NasAi,  the  Ad/lz,  58. 

an-Nasawi,  Ibn  SofyAn,  49?  n. 

'an-NAshiri.  506  n. 

'NAsir  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  HamdAn,  404. 

XAsir  a!  Marwazi,  57,  606  n. 

'Naslh  ad-dtri  ar-ArrajAni,  134. 

Nasr  Ibn  AAsim,  359. 

xNasrlbn  AbbAs,  222,657. 

Nasr  Ibn  HajjAj.  359. 

Nasr  al-Makdisi,  42  n. 

*an-Nasr  al-lbari,  025. 

Nasr  ad-dln  Abd  al-Kahir,thekAdi, 
135. 

*i46r2  Nasr  al-Kurdi,  157. 

an-NassAj,  513  n. 

an-NAtili,440. 

an-NaiwAr,  521. 

NawkAn,  80 

an-NazzAm  al-Balkhi,  186  n. 

an-NIAH,  661  n. 

•Niftawaih,  26. 

Niftawaih's  boy,  591. 

an-NII,  449. 

*/bn  Niraa,  AbCi  'l-6hanAim,  656. 

ibn  an-Nts,  660. 

*NizAm  al-Mulk  the  vizir,  413. 

NizAr  Ibn  al  Mustali,  160. 

NizAr  Ibn  ShAhansbAh,  613. 

NizAr  Ibn  al-Mustansir,  613. 

*Abik  NizAr  Ibn  SAfi,  389. 

*J6d  Noaim  al-I&pahAni,  74. 

an-NomAn  Ibn  Bashir,  98  n. 

ibn  an-NomAn,  323  n. 

an-NomAni,  Mohammad  Ibn  Ibra- 
him. 450. 

an-NomAniya,  634. 

ibn  Nubakht,  Ismail,  392. 

an-NufAi,  263  n. 

Nuba  wend,  339. 

Ibn  Nujaiya,  658,  661. 

Ibn  NukAi,  664. 

•Zd  'n-NOn  al-Misri,  291. 

*Nur  ad-Dawlat,  Dubais,  634. 

*Nur  ad-Daw lat  ShAhansbAh.  615 

*Nftr  ad-dln  ArslAn  ShAh,  174. 

Nur  ad-dln  Ibn  Mahmiid,  542. 

NAr  ad-dln  Ibn  Zinki,  275, 609. 

*^6a  NuwAs  Ibn  HAni,  391      ^^^ 


Obaid  Ibn  DtnAr,  579. 

Obaid  Ibn  SofyAn  al-Okli,  362. 

Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi 

TAhir,  291  n. 
Obaid  Allah  (Abd  Allah)  Ibn  Kha- 

laf,  510. 
Obaid  Allah  Ibn  SulaimAn  IbnWahb, 

29  n. 
Obaid  Allah  Ibn  ZiAd.  638. 
Ab{k  Obaid  al-Bakri,  319  n. 
Abm  Obaid  ath-Thakafi,  305. 
Obaida,  daughter  of  KallAb,  617  n. 
OchuwAna,  632. 


Oddat  ad-DawIat,  405. 

ibn  Abi  OkaU  ath-ThakaG,  357. 

al-Okaili,  256. 

Ibn  al-Okaimi,540. 

OkbA  Ibn  AAmir.  35. 

OkbA  Ibn  NAH,  35  n. 

Olaiya,  daughter  of  aUMahdi,  317n. 

Ibn  al-Oroaid  {al  Amid),  llO  n. 

Ibn  Omair  al-Kibti,  581  n. 

'Ornaiya  Ibn  Abi  's-Salt,  228. 

/6n  Omar,* the  kAdi,  424. 

Omar  Ibn  al-AIA,  208  n. 

Omar  Ibn  BishrAn,  532. 

Omar  Ibn  Hubaira,  370,  485. 

Omar  Ibn  LAjln,  285. 

Omar  Ibn  Shikla,  3:i0. 

'AbA  Omar  aNarmi,  629. 

ibn  Omar  ath-Thakafi,  486. 

OmAra  aUYamani,  610,  659. 

Aba  OmAra,  Ibn  SOU  24. 

al-Omari,  Abft  'l-Fath,  58  n. 

al-Omari,  Abft  Jaafar,  439  n. 

al-Omari,  NAsir,  57. 

OmmAblda,  152. 

0mm  al-Arab,  42. 

0mm  ad-Duhaim,  360,  361. 

0mm  MAbad,  364. 

ai-Omr,  310. 

al-Ormawi,  Xh<k  Bakr,  14  n. 

ibn  Abi  Oruba,  iiiv. 

Orwa  IbnHizAm,38,  671. 

Orwa  IbnOzaina,  581,  584. 

ibn  Orwa,  529  n. 

'Ortuklbn  Aksab,  171. 

al-Orddi.  Ibrahim,  111. 

ibn  Osaid  as-SuIami.  531  n. 

*OsAma  Ibn  Murshid,  177,  657. 

ibn  Abi  OsAma  al-Halabi,  111 . 

'Abut  OsAma  JnnAda,  337. 

-al-OsfOri,  492. 

al-OswAni,  145. 

al-Otaki,  280. 

OtbA,  the  beloved  of  Abd  '1-AtA- 

hiya,  203. 
Otba  IbnGazwAn,  176. 
Otba  Ibn  Rabta,  483. 
M5d  OthmAn  al-MAzini,  264. 
'ibn  Oyaina,  578. 
I6n0zaima.  Orwa,  581,584. 
Ozra,  331. 


RabAb.  daughterof  Amr 'l-Kais.  583. 
*ar-Rabl  Ibn  SuIaimAn  al-MurAdi, 

519. 
*ar-Rabt  Ibn  Ytnus,  621. 
'ar-Rabl  al-Jlzi,  520. 
*Rabta  ar-RAi,  517. 
RabIa  ar-Rakki,  530  n. 
*Rabla  al-Adawia,  515. 
Rabla  Ibn  Thaur  al-Asadi,  383. 
Ibn  Rabla  al-BAhili.  447. 
*l6n  i46<iRabblh,  92. 
RadkAn, 413. 
RaffA,  252  D. 
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*ar-Rafrft  al-AnmUli.  961. 

'ar-Raffd  as-Sari,  557. 

Ibn  ar-Raghiiini,  391  n. 

Rahaba  Malik  Ibn  Tawk,  77,  432  n. 

*Ibn  R&hwaib,  180. 

ar-RAt,  659. 

RaidAnai-Saklabi.S53.  . 

Ratsad-dtn  al-ArrajAni,  134. 

Raja,  Abii  '1-AU,  135. 

*Raj4  Ibn  Uaiylit.  526. 

M5«'rRakAmak,116.    * 

ar-RakkAda,  346. 465. 

ar-RakkAshi,  318  n. 

ar-Rakmatain,  130  n. 

RAma,  SOO  n. 

RamAdat  al-Kftfa,  183  n. 

Ramla,  the  daughter  of  Zubair,  483. 

/6nRftnitn,  11  n. 

RaBhtd  al-Haktki,  345. 

RAshida,  151. 

*/bn  Rasblk  al-KairawAni,  384. 

Jbn  Rashtk  al-KAtib,  385. 

ar-Rass,  115. 

*ar-Rassi,  114. 

ar-Rauhl,  61f  n. 

RAwand,  77. 

*ar^RAwandi,  Abd  'i-Husain,76. 

ar-RAzi,  100.  585. 

*ar-RAzi,  Ibn  FAris^lOO. 

ar-RAzi,  All,  6G. 

ar-RAzi,  SAlim,  42  n. 

*  ar-RAzi  Sulaim,  584. 

Rastn  Ibn  SulaimAn,  510. 

ar-RazzAz,  Abft  Jaafar.  476. 

ar-RiAhi,  Suhaim,  149  n. 

ar-Rida,  20  n. 

RidwAn,  Fakr  al-Muli^k,  274. 

Ibn  RidwAn,  232  n. 

*/&n  ar-RifAi,  152. 

'Rftba  Ibn  al-AjjAj,  527. 

ar-RftdbAri,  Abft  Abd  Allah,  86  n. 

ar-RftdbAri.  JLhH  AH,  86  n. 

*RCih  Ibn  HAtim,  559,535. 539  n. 

Rfth  Ibn  ZinbA,  364  n. 

Ibn  RCih,  al-Husain,  439  n. 

ar-Rfthi  {Rauhi),  612  n. 

Zti'r.RukAt.  487. 

*Rukn  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  407. 

RusAfa,  46  n,  299. 

RusAfiya.  315  n. 

Rushd,  361. 

ar-Rustami,  Xht  Said,  217  n. 

Ri^yAn,  226 

ibn  Ruzaik,  649. 

/frnRuzztk,  SAlih,  610,  657. 


S. 

Saad  al-Ashtra,  106. 
Saad  Ibn  Abi  WakkAs,  570  n. 
Saad  al-Khair,  661  n. 
Aba  Saad  al-Khudri,  579. 
^&ft  Saad,  the  vizir.  260  n. 
ibn  Abi  Saad  the  SOH,  75. 
Saba  as-Sulaihi,  544. 
*a6-SAbi,  Abiilshak,  31. 


Sabth,  226. 

Sabra,  249. 

as-Sabti,  Abd'l-AbbAs.  149. 

*SAb(ir  Ibn  Ardashtr,  the  vizir,  554. 

Sadaka  at  HaddAd,  290. 

*Sadaka  al-Asadi,  634. 

Sadaka  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  227. 

as-SadAt  at-Tuls,  620. 

as-Safadi,  xiii. 

/bfiSaiB,  651. 

as-SaffAr,  AbilAIi,  476. 

*lbn  SAU,  Abfii  NizAr,  389. 

a8-Sa6a,  105. 

as-SafrAwi,  90  n. 

SahbAn.  412  n. 

"The  SAhib  Ibn  AbbAd,  212. 

SAhib  al-HimAr.  221  n. 

Sahl  Ibn  HarOn.  the  kdtib,  51 1  n. 

Sabl.  Abi^  *s-SaU,  587  n. 

*Sahl  at-Tu8tari,  590,  602. 

*Sahl  al-ArffhiyAni.  605. 

'Sahl  as-SolAki,  606. 

*/6nSahl  the  ikda'6,  83. 

as-Sahmi,  25  n. 

Sahna. 414. 

ibn  as-Saib,  584  n 

ibn  SAtd,  the  philologer.  632. 

Said  Ibn  al-AAsi,  50  n,  336  n. 

Said  IbnAmr,  597. 

*Sald  Ibn  Jubair,  564. 

*Satd  Ibn  al-MubArak,  574. 

*Sald  Ibn  al-Musaiyab,  568. 

Said  Ibn  Nassi,  210  n. 

Said  Ibn  SAlim,.309,  573  n. 

Said  al-Ahval,  360. 

Said  al-HamdAni,  368. 

.4MSald  ai-Istakhri,  448. 

M5ikSaldaUannAbi,  427. 

JM  Said  as-StrAB,  456. 

as-SaidalAni,  191. 

as-Satdi,  335. 

'Saif  aMslAm,  655. 

Saif  ad-Dawlat  ibn  HamdAn,  105. 

Saif  ad  Dawlat  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik, 

541. 
*Saif  ad-Davlat  Ibn  Sadaka,  227, 

634. 
Salk,  43  n. 
a8-Saimari»  646. 
as-SairAfi,  see  as-SlrAfi. 
*a8-Saiyida  Sukaina,  581. 
^5i)'8-Saj,  500  n. 
ibn  Abi  '8-SAj,  498,  500. 
'asSakati,  555. 
Sakhr  Ibn  Amr,  383. 
as-Sakhra,  160  n. 
I6n  as-SakkA,  671. 
as-SakkAi,  liii. 
Ibn  Saklab,  52. 
as-Saklabi,  253. 
Salah  ad-Din,  609. 
*Salam  al- Adawi,  552 . 
as-SalAma.  405. 
M6«  Salama  al-KhallAl,  467. 
Otnm  Salama,  587. 
as  SalAmi,  655  n. 
*SAIih  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal,  45. 


SAlih  Ibn  DAwAd,  256. 

'SAIih  Ibn  Ishak  al  Jarmi,  629. 

SAlih  Ibn  al-MansCir,  532. 

SAlih  Ibn  Tarif,  314. 

'as-SAlih  Ibn  Ruzztk,  608,  657. 

SAlim  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar,  364. 

SAiim  ar-RAzi,  42  n. 

SallAm  aKAbrashi  311,  599  n. 

Sallamiya,  16  n 

Salm  al  KhAsir,  22  n. 

SalmAn,  210. 

SalmAn  ibn  Rabia  al-BAhili,  447. 

Abii  'sSalt,  Sahl,  587  n. 

Abik  's-Salt  ath-Thakafi,  486. 

SamAwa,  108. 

SAmAni,  155. 

/dnSamdCin  as-Sdri,  276,  277. 

'Ibn  as-SaniRiAn,  175. 

Samntkn  Ibn  Hamza,  423. 

SanA  al-Mulk  al-Husaini,  161. 

SanhAja,  249.550  n. 

*Saraftikln,  480,  490. 

'as-Sarakhflhi  Ab(i  Muhammad  al- 

Hasan,  408. 
as-Sarakhshi    Ishak   Ibn   Ibrahim, 

292. 
as-Sarakusti,  218. 
as-Sarat,  318  n. 
Ibn  Abi  Sarh,  36  m 
Sari  Ibn  al-Hakam,  511  n. 
*as-Sari  ar-RaflTA,  557. 
*Sari  asSakati,  555. 
Sarn-GhawAni,   25n. 
Sana,  49. 

Sarr  man  raa  (Samarra),  19. 
*ibn  as  SarrAj  al-BaghdAdi,  313. 
Satth,  487. 
SattAra,  440. 
Ibn  SawvAr,  602. 
'ShabAb.  492. 

Shabba  Ibn  IkAl  at-Tamlmi.  523. 
*Shablb  Ibn  Yaztd  al-RhAriji,  610. 
ibn  Shabr,  439. 
Ibn  ShAdAn,  323. 
Ibn  ShAdAn.  Ali,  413. 
Ibn  ShAdAn  al-Jawhari,  263  n. 
J&nShaddAd  as-SanhAji,  283  n 
ShAdi  Ibn  MarwAn,  243. 
Ibn  ShAdi,  see  Shlrki^h. 
AbUt  's-Shaghb  al-Absi,  486. 
ShAh  ZamAn,  250. 
/6nShAh,  551. 
as*ShahAmi,  58  n. 
'ShAhanshAh,  al-Afdal,  612. 
*ShAhanshAh,  Nfiir  ad-Davlat,  61. S. 
as-ShahdiyAji.  551. 
Ibn  ShAhIn  AhU  Hafs  Omar,  324  n. 

401  n. 
Ibn  as-Sbahna,  255. 
'as-Shahroztri.  Baha  ad-dIn,  540, 

541. 
*as-ShaibAni,  85. 
The  Shaikh,  418  n. 
as-Shaima,  608. 
*as-Shaiiari  al-Murtada,  398. 
'as-Shaizari  Ibn  Nima,  656. 
'Ibn  ShakAka,  330. 
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*lbn  'g-Shakhna.  331  u,  3S6. 
Ihn  Shhkir,  xiii. 
Shakla.  17. 
/bnShakla,  18. 
'/bnas-ShalmaghAni,  436. 
Shams-ad-DawlaC,  Abi!lTAhir,44&ii 
*Shami-ad-Dawlat  TftrAn  ShAh,  284 
Shams  al-KhilAfat,  398. 
'/6n  Shams  al-Khil&fat.  398. 
Shams  al-MuIfiik.  Ismail,  S74. 
Shams  ai-Multk  DakAk,  274. 
Ibn  Sharaf  al-KairawAni,  385. 
*Sharar  ad-dtD  ai-Irbili,  490. 
Sharaf  KhAtilo,  &06. 
as-ShAri,  551. 
/6nas-Shai1d.  389. 
'Sharlk  an-Nakhlli,  the  KAdi,  578, 

6i9. 
as-Sharlti,  Ab(i  YakAb,  501. 
ShfttAn,  404. 
'as-Sh&tlini,  403. 
as-Shatt;  75  n. 
'Sh&war,  608,  696. 
'asShibli,  511. 
ShibI  ad-Dawlat  Hmr,  985. 
ShihAb  ad-dtn,  Asaad,  463. 
ShihAb  ad-dtn,  Mahmild,  974. 
ShihAb  ad-dln  al-Ghaiii,  lir, 
*l6n  Shikla,  Ibrahim,  17. 
Ihn  Shikia,  Omar,  330. 
as-Shti,  465. 
-Shikk  al-KAhin,  487. 
as-ShtrAzi,  Aht  Ishak,  9. 
*Shtrk<ih,  944,  609.  626. 
'Ibn  Shtrkilh,  697. 
^fr^'s-Shts,  510. 

Shoaib  IbD  Uarb  al-Madliini,  578  n 
Sh6ba  Ibn  al-HajjAj,  572,  493  n. 
Shubail  Ibn  Orwa,  529  n. 
Ibn  Shuburma,  539  n . 
'Shuhda  bint  al-Ibari,  695. 
Abik  ShujA,  Muht  ad-dtn,  659. 
Ibn  Shuklli  'l-Bajali,  485. 
Ibn  Shukr,  the  vizir,  13,  196  n. 
ShukrAn  al-AAbid,  999. 
Shunlzi,  339,  55C. 
'Shuraih,  theKAdi,619 
as-ShuHiti  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad, 

59. 
Shushtar,  603. 
Sibawaih,  573. 
as-Stda,  983. 
as-Sidilli,  158. 
Sifftn,  541. 
'as-Silafi.  86. 
SimAk.  98  n. 
SimnAn,  594  n. 

as-SimnAni,  Ab(i  Jaafar,  594  n. 
as-SimnAni,  al-Hasan,  the  Sftfi,  605. 
Ibn  Stna,  440 
IftnSinAn,  539  n. 
a^rSiQd]  Ibn  ShAhik,  3IH  n. 
SinhAja,  tee  SunhAja. 
jUhj;^)|]i  nl  Fklan^ivi*  661  n. 
"SinjiiT  Ibn  MnlnkshAh   mo. 
*as*SinjArL,  Itabi  ad-dUi,  1%. 
54ArfrSinjar,  54?. 


'as-Sinji,  419. 

•as-S!rAfl,  377. 

asSlrafiAbaSatd,  456. 

*as-SlrAfi  al-KAdi,  377. 

Ibn  as-StrAfi,  953,  455. 

Sitt  as-ShAm,  985,  627. 

I5n  SiwAr,  611. 

SiwAsh,  629  n. 

SofyAn  Ibn  Moawia  al-Muhall«bi, 

43^ 
'SofyAn  Ibn  Oyaina,  578. 
'SofyAn  ath-Thauri,  576. 
SofyAn  al  Kalbi,  617. 
Ibn  SofyAn  al-Okli,  369. 
Sohaim  ar-RiAhi.  149  n. 
SokmAn  Ibn  Ortuk,  160,  179 
'as-Sol(iki,  606. 
SomaisAt,  504. 
as  SovlUti,  xviii. 
as-Subki,  TAj  ad-dto,  xiViii. 
as-Subki,  Taki  ad-dtn,  xiix. 
*Sukaina,  581. 

Ibn  Sukkara  al-HAshimi,  403  n. 
as-Sukkari,  539. 
SOI-Tiktn,  93. 
*Ibn  SAI,  24. 

as  Sulaihi,  SabA  Ibn  Ahmad,  544. 
as-Sulaihi,  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad,  361. 
'Sulaim  Ibn  Yasar,  586. 
*Sulaim  ar-RAzi.  584. 
'SulaimAn  Ibn  al-AshAth,  589. 
SulaimAn  Ibn  Abd  al-JabbAr,  296. 
SulaimAn  Ibn  Ali  '1  AbbAsi,  257  n, 

439. 
SulaimAn  Ibn  Habtb  al-Muhallabi 

495,  595. 
SulaimAn   Ibn  Jaafar  al-HAshimi, 

605. 
SulaimAn  Ibn  Kathir  al  KhuzAi,  654. 
'SulaimAn  Ibn  Muhanunad  al-Bagh- 

dAdi,  591. 
SulaimAn  Ibn  Rabta  al-BAhili,  619. 
'SulaimAn  Ibn  Wahb.  596. 
'SulaimAn  al  BAji,  593. 
SOlaimAn  al-Bajali,  168. 
Abik  Sulait,  649  n. 
'asSCili,  Ibrahim,  92. 
as-SOii.  Abd  Allah,  93,  94. 
'Ibn  SurA,  178. 
'ibn  Suraij,  46. 
as-SOri,  977. 
Surrak.  641. 
Suwaida,  149  n. 
Ihn  as-Sunaintza,  198. 
SunbolAn,  568  n. 
SuohAia,  36  n. 
SunhAji,  949,  550  n. 
*aJk  Sunkor  al-Bursoki,  997. 
'ak  Sunkor  al-HAjib,  995. 
'as-Sumairmi,  463. 


TaberAn,  M. 

'jit'TAbarAni,  kbd  'UltAsim,  59f . 

'al-Tab«n,  AbCi  AUi  3^6. 


'at-Tabari  Abi^  'IrTaiyib,  644. 

'at^Tabari  Ibn  al-KAss,  48. 

Taberestan,  49. 

Ibn  TabAtabA,  Abil 'l-Hasan,  115. 

'/6n  TabAtabA,  AbO 'i-KAsim,  114. 

Nahr  TAbik,  575. 

at  TAbisi,  106,  107. 

at-Taff,  569  n 

Taghlib,  406. 

'at-Taghlibi,  Abi^  'l-MutA,  514. 

TAhart,  550. 

TahA,  59. 

•al-TahAwi,  51. 

'TAhirlbn  al-Husain  al-KhozAi,  649. 

Ibn  Abi  TAhir.  the  Kdtih,  291. 

Ibn  Abi  TAhir,  the  vizir,  94  n. 

Ibn  Abi  TAhir  al-Azdi,  159. 

ii&a  TAhir  al-Kirmiti.  496. 

Ah<^  TAhir  Shams  ad-Dawlat,  445  ii. 

Tai  Ibn  ShAwar,  609. 

'at-Tat,  354. 

Ibn  Abi  't  Tai,  948  n. 

«t-TaiAlisi,  493. 

TaimA,  336  n. 

'at-TaivAni,  Aht  Gb41ib,  278. 

*TAj  ad-dtn  aUKIndi,  103.  546. 

TAki  ad-dln  Omar,  615. 

'Takiya  bint  Ghaith,  276. 

*at-TalAi,  657. 

at-TalakAni.  916. 

/6nTAlib  al-Misri,  178. 

Tall  as-SultAn,  996  n. 

Tall  Tauba,  406  n. 

'Ibn  at-TAmaffhAi,  549. 

*Abili  't-TamahAn  al-Kaini,  40. 

'Tamtm  Ibn   al-Moizz  Ibn   BAdts, 

981. 
'Tamtm  Ibn  al-Moizz  Ibn  al-Man*^ 

sftr.  979. 
'Abd-TammAm  at-Tai,  66,  34K. 
TanOkh,  94.  97. 
at-TanOkhi,  AbO  'I-KAsim,  95. 
at-Tanftkhi,  Abd  Muhammad,  97. 
Tartfa,  the  divineress,  488. 
TarOja,  349,608. 
Tarsus,  49. 

at-TawhIdi.  Ab(i  '1-HaiyAn,  50  n. 
*TAwAs,  649. 
Ibn  TAwOs,  643. 
-ThAbit  Ibn  Kurra.  988. 
*ThAbit  Ibn  SinAn,  989. 
ThAIAb.  the  grammarian,  83. 
'ath-ThaAlabi  an-Naiaptri,  60. 
ath-Tfaakefi,  363. 
Thaktf.  356. 
ThiiU  al-FtI,  648. 
AbHk  Thana  Mahmi^d,  656. 
ThanbAn  al-Misri,  99. 
Thauri,  578. 
'^50  Thaur  al-KaIbi,  6. 
Ibn  Thaur  aUAsadli  383. 
tbnlbsviAba,  493. 
Tbawiya.  G'll. 

Tbikai  ad  Davlat  al-AnbAn.  tilTr 
'at-TJri[)l5i,  vn,  zm, 
'al-TopEbrAi»  4(]9. 
rogbUkln.  kht  Man  stir,  f7A% 
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*Toffhtihtn,  Saif  al-Ullm,  655. 

TokharusUn,  956. 

at-Tortiisi,  10. 

Toster,  137,  603. 

al-Toston,  Sahl,  590. 

Tripolis,  US. 

at-TuffUsh,  275. 

al-Tujlbi,  370. 

Ibn  itaUny  Ahmad,  153. 

Band  Tikma,  146. 

ibn  Ttmort,  283. 

TArAn,  287. 

*T(tTkB  SMh,  Shams  ad-Dawlal,284 

At  TurkomAni,  Sb&ms  ad-dtn,  liv. 

TOs,  80. 

at-TOsi,  80. 

Tusiur,  137,603. 

'at-Tustari,  Sahl,  590,  602. 

atTutha,  556. 

'Tutush,  273. 

'TOziln,  392,  395. 


U. 
Uwais  al-Karani,  507  n. 

V. 


Valentia,  37. 


W. 


al-WaddAh,  100  n. 

WAdi  'd-Daum,  333 

WAdi 'l-GhiilAn,  628. 

WAdi  'i-Kura,  336  n,  372  ii^ 

Wafa  Ibn  AiyAs,  565. 

>i6^ 'i  WafA  al-Jal<kdi,  191, 

WAhAt,  611. 

Wahb  Ibn  Said,  597. 

Ibn  Wahbi^n,  108,  n. 

Waki  Ibn  al-^arrAh.  374  o. 

•/ftn  Waki  al-Tinnlai,  396. 

al-Wakthi  Abd  'I  Walld,  230. 

Wala,  88. 

WAHba  Ibn  al-HubAb,  395  n 

WAiiba  Ibn  al-Harith,  564. 

Mbd'l-Waltd  al-BAji,  593. 

*al-Wanni  al-Faradi,  421. 

WaraklAn,  268. 

al-WarrAk  Ibn  an-Nadlm,  3t,  630. 

WAsil  Ibn  HaiyAn,  553. 

'/5nWastIa,  618. 

WAsit,  360. 


*al-WAsiti,  Aht  *l-JawAU,.402. 
Zm,  '1-WizAratain,  100,  n. 
-al-Waztr  al-Maghribi,  450. 
al-WazzAn,  559. 


Xucar,  37- 


Yahva  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  the  AlUe,  308. 

Yahya  Ibn  Aktham,  65. 

Yahya^  the  Barmekide,  307. 

al-YaghisAni,  540. 

•al-Yahmadi,  497. 

Yakftb  Ibn  DAw^d,  257  n. 

Ibn  Abi  Yakdb  an-Nadtm,  al-War 

rAk,  33,  630. 
Abt%  Yala  al-Mausili,  212  n. 
ibn  Yaroar,  667  n. 
Za  'l-Yamtnain,  654. 
al-Yamani,  OmAra,  610. 
al-YamAni    Muhammad    Ibn    Isa, 

146  n. 
Ab(i  'l-Yasar.  576  n. 
YAsir,  312. 
•al-Yazdi,  647. 
Yaztd  Ibn  HarCin,  374  n. 
Yazld  Ibn  HAtim,  529. 
Yazld  Ibn  al-Muhallab,  23. 
Yaztd  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Uubaira,  596. 
Ab(i  Yaztd,  219,  221. 
al-Yaztdi,  266. 
YOnus  Ibn  Habtb,  528. 
YOfluf  Ibn  Omar,  ath-Thakafi,  486. 
Yftsuf,  the  eunuch,  275. 
YtL8u(  aMawhari,  409. 


ZAd  ar-Rakb,  587  n. 
az-ZAfarAni,  Ahd  Ali,  373 
ai-ZAfarAni,  khtk  'l-KAsim,  217  n. 
*ZAfir  al-UaddAd,  668. 
*ZAfir  Ibn  al-KAsim,  668. 
ZAfir  Ibn  alMansur,  669. 
ibn  ZAfir,  Ali,  669. 
azZAfir  al-Obaidi,  222. 
ZAhir  as-ShahAmi,  192  n. 
ZAhir  ad-dtn  al-ArdebtIi,  w. 
'Zahtrad-din  AbA  Ishak,  15. 
*az-ZAhin,  AbA  SulaimAn  DAw^d, 
501. 


ZahrA,  30  n. 

/6nZahrAtheStn.  75. 

ZaidlbnAmr,  581. 

*Zaid  Ibn  al-Hasan  al-Kindi,  546. 

Zaid  Ibn  al-KhattAb,  261  n 

Zaid  Ibn  ThAbit,  372  n. 

M5a  Zaid  al-AnsAri,  570. 

ZAida  Ibn  KudAma,  589  n. 

'ibn  Zaidi^n  al-Andalasi,  123  '  '^ 

*Ibn  ZaidlUn  Abi^  Bakr,  125. 

Zain  ad-dln  al-lrb:ii,  330 

'Zainab,  daughter  of  as-ShAri,  551. 

az-Zainabi,  661  n. 

'az-ZaiyAt,  478. 

/5n  az-ZaiyAt,  69. 

*as-ZaijAj,  28. 

'Abi^  Zakariya  Ibn  al-Mubarak,  576. 

AbAlAkUr,  317. 

/6nazZakkAk,  13. 

Zaki  ad-dtn  al-Mundiri,  89  n. 

'ZAIim  Ibn  Amr,  662. 

az-Zaroakhshari,  547. 

Zamzam  (Zemzem),  146  n. 

'Zand  Ibn  al-Jaun,  534. 

Ibn  az-ZarrAd  ad-Dailami,  367. 

Zawtia  Gate,  660. 

*ZiAd  Ibn  Abd  Allah  aUBakkAr,  545. 

ZiAd  Ibn  Abd  ar-RahmAn,  131. 

ZiAd  Ibn  Abth,  358,  364  n,  621 ,  663. 

ZiAd  al-Aajam,  631  n. 

Ibn  ZiAd  Obaid  Allah,  638. 

ZiAda  Ibn  Ziad,  336. 

ZiAdat  Allah  al-Aghlabi,  466. 

ZibrikAn  Ibn  Badr,  209  n. 

Aba  'z-ZibrikAn,  354. 

AbA  'z-ZinAd,  580  n. 

Ibn  ZinbA,  364  n. 

'Zinki,  ImAd  ad-dtn,  539. 

Zinki  Ibn  Mandi^d,  541. 

Ibn  Zinki,  Ni^r  ad-dtn,  275,  609. 

*Ztri  Ibn  Manad,  550. 

'Zobeida,  wife  of  ar-RashId,  807, 

532. 
*Zofar  Ibn  aUHudail  aUIIanafi,  533. 
az-Zozani,  Muhammad,  290. 
Zubaida,  wife  of  ar-RashId,   307, 

532. 
Zubaida,  daughter  of    NizAm  al- 

Mulk,  506. 
-az-Zubair  Ibn  BakkAr.  531 . 
*az.Zubairi  Ahtk  Abd  Allah,  522. 
'Zuhair  al-Muhallabi,  542. 
az-ZujAji,  647  n. 
ibn  ZAlAk  al-Miari,  388. 
Zulzul,  18. 
az-Zumaili,  370. 
Ibn  ZurAi,  493  n. 
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PART  II.— NOTES. 


ilramti,  942,  444. 
Day  otAashHtrat  589. 

^d/ JjLfi.,53. 

Ahddth  sl^\j^\    539. 

Ahkdm^Ks^]^  6. 

Alms,  260,  409. 
Aloefl-wood,  73. 
Alphabet,  Arabic,  46. 
Ansdrs,  137,218  n. 
Amin,  263. 
Ass,  wild,  657  R. 
Assemblies,  73. 
ilfd6eft,  330. 

j»^.^\j  ^li'^l^jr'l,  252,655. 
^^Ic,  606. 

Batinites,  228. 

Bitmillah,  4,  347. 

Bl&ck  \  the  colour  of  the  Abbasides. 

315. 
Black  thief,  146. 
Blood,  price  of,  64  2. 
Books,  composed,  573. 
Boots  Qf  Hunain,  531. 
Burial,  Moslim,  114,119. 

Chancery  ofGce,  33. 

Cheeks,  softness  of,  28, 126. 

Christianity,  Arab  tribes  which  pro- 
fessed, 97. 

Classics,  38. 

Cloak,  5tl^,  5o2. 

College,  farst  Moslim,  xxvii,  8. 

College,  for  the  study  of  Traditions, 
89. 

Colocynth,  568. 

Colours  adopted  by  different  dynas- 
ties, 641. 

Companions,  the  tweWe,  424. 

Correspondence,  board  of,  33. 

Danek,  f  60. 

Ddr  aM/m,  xxix,  337. 

David,  the  son  of  Solomon,  a  worker 

i«  iron,  591. 
Dawat'i^^^  468. 
Debatinff  societies,  56. 
Deserted  dwellings,  38. 
IW6j,  461. 

Dictations  {Amdli),  29. 
Dihkdn,  77. 
Dreams,  true,  46,  48  ;  image  of  the 

beloved  seen  in,  134,  138. 
Dual,  usage  of,  by  poeU,  116. 


Dubait,  XXXV. 

Dubb  {desert  Hxard)^  86. 
Durrda,  456. 
^J-^,  395. 

Eloquence,  Arabic,  235. 
Emir  of  the  Arabs,  174. 
Enallage  of  persons,  299. 
Executioner's  carpet,  73. 
Eye,  evil,  108. 
Eyes,  languishing,  28 . 

Farr&sh,  275 

Fire  of  hospitality,  100. 

^Sly,f71. 

Ghdlia,  269. 

Grievances,  court  of,  73,  346. 

Ljj.c,  461. 

Hdfiz,  xxii,  57. 
Hair,  dyed,  47,  135. 
H^ib,  526. 

Hdl  JU,  190. 

HamadAn,  the  people  of  it  stupid, 

102. 
HaniGte    doctors,    meddled    with 

worldly  matters,  418. 
Uashimites,  271. 
Haudaj,  336. 
Head  with  head  /  r»V  rr'^j  and 

»— »^  yo^f  48. 

Hoods,  green,  502. 
House,  people  of  the,  317. 
Hunaida,i9%, 


^^,  364. 
Ski^aar  I,  365. 
ijuis-l,  340. 
^^,  107. 
.>,  450. 

IbAdites,  221. 
Iddat,  376. 

Ignorance,  time  of,  43. 
ihrdmy  98. 
Ijdsa;  252. 
IkMds,  44. 


Ikhshidites,  322 

Imdms,  the  six,  493. 

Imprecation,  used  to  denote  appro- 
bation, 271. 

Inquest  into  the  character  of  wit- 
nesses, 539. 

Interior  and  Exterior,  sciences  of, 
366. 

Isndd,  xxii. 

Ispahsalftr,  228. 

izdr,  XXX vi,  4,  35. 

JurUconsulU,  the  year  of  Khc,  263 
Jurisconsult?,  the  seven,  264. 
al'Jarh  wa  't-Tddtl,  417. 
a/-Jdmf  *l~j4tik,  649. 

Kadarites,  572. 

KAdi,  his  great  responsibility,  ?35. 

The  sixth  Kdf,  657. 

Klifdrites,  322. 

Edid  al'Kuwwdd,  253. 

Kardfa,  53. 

JToslda,  xxxiv. 

Kdtib,  xxii,  26. 

Khalifis,  the  voeltrdirected,  42G. 

Khazanatal-BunOa,  388. 

Khotba,  174. 

Kids  ^\^^  634. 

Kibla,  37. 

Koran,  xvii,  is  eternal,  meriu  result  • 

ing  from  the  reading  of  it,  226. 
Kushalri's  «piil/«,  422. 

^ac^JLLjU.,  33. 

suu,  11. 

jijir,M4. 

Ladanum.  576. 

LaDdoftheEaat,  431. 

Liberality,  its  emblem  is  humidity, 

284. 
Lightning,  inspires  joy,  464. 
Liver,  the  seat  of  love,  116. 
Liwa,  26. 
LutiiLm  >»j5)J,  97. 

Madrasa,  xxvii. 
Madrasat  al-Kald,  489. 
MaksurOy  228. 
Man  ofthePafA,  259. 

Matbak  jU*  JL»  a  state  prison)  ,21, 

210.    ^' 
Mawalia,  xxxv,  42. 
JIfattfto,  396. 
Mihrdb,  37. 
Minbar,  72. 
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Mistress,  the  poet's,  49,  5r. 
Moles  on  the  face,  S73. 
Monk  of  the  Koraish,  263. 
Mortars,  500. 
Mosque  of  al-Azhar,  345. 
Mukhadram,  209,  475. 
HujtahiA,  xxiv,  8,  SOt. 
Muhtasib,  375. 
MujAwira,  38*. 
Munshi,  463. 
Mutalla,  116,605. 
aiufnad,  182,  323. 
Mmtawfi  (not  Mas  taw fi),  171. 
Muwakkit,  20. 
MwDallad,  209. 
JfutDOf^sAaAa,  ixiy. 

y^^jA^  a  saddle 

Myrtle,thehair  is  so  called  bj  poets, 

284. 


Nahid,  316. 

Najd,  ISO. 

Narrator  of  histories,  49. 

Neophytes,  249. 

NewrAz,  340. 

JOLJ,  74. 

Oaths,  expiation  of  false,  53. 
Oaths,  when  required  before  justice, 

263. 
Offices  of  government,  272. 
Omaijide  kbalifs,  genealogy,  92. 
Orthodoxy,  the  ancient,  34. 
Ozra,  tribe  of,  331. 

Partiei:,  social,  187. 

Path  ^Ij^,  '^9- 

People  of  the  House,  847- 
Perninies,   forbidden   to  pilgrims, 

98. 
Philological  treatises,  572. 
Postmaster,  355. 
Prayer,  times  of,  594. 

Raba,  347. 
nafidi,  142. 
Rationalists,  6,  534. 


ila<  ^!j,xxvi,  534. 

Rajai  (a  measure  of  prosody),  xvi, 
529. 

Rati,  316. 

Raren,  ica  cry  forfeodes  the  separa- 
tion of  friends,  94. 

Readings,  the  seren,  152. 

Registry  Office,  272.  . 

Resident  agent,  172. 

Rhythmical  prose,  xvi. 

Ribdt,  159. 

The  Rida,  20. 

j^jJtj  LijJI  3LUj,  55. 

Saiyld,  Saiytda,  583. 

Sajinfs,  ancient,  6,  374 . 

Schools  of  Basra  and  Kufa»  xxii,83, 

379. 
The  science,  53. 

Sciences  of  the  ancients,  149,  231. 
Scorpion's  stingy  287. 
Sentences,  58. 
Shunizi,  339,  556. 
ShufHt,  53. 
Simdk,  98. 
Smfi  doctrine,  426. 
Suyikflya,  college,  223  n. 
^^^^**,  450. 

a^Ll^l  J^l,  545. 

Vjlxl,  175. 


172. 
LyL,  539. 

JaiJi,  175. 
Jp  ^,  73. 

X^ijJt  ^U*-,  347,  600. 
tj^>  445. 

Tdbi,  4. 
Tabakdt,  48. 


Tddil  wa-TaJiih^  592. 

Tairal'Ehidlwiv'u  116. 

Tailerdn,  445,502. 

Tdltka,  53,  374. 

Tarwiya,  day  of,  428. 

Taxkiyat,  539. 

Teeth  compared  to  lightning,  38. 

Thaghama,  plant,  112. 

Tkikat,  102. 

Tikka,  253. 

Torrent,  year  of  the,  301. 

Traditions,  XYii. 

Traditionists,  323. 

Truffles,  235. 

Truth  IXJLs^t,  men  of  the,  366. 

Turkish  guards,  178.. 

^y,  418. 

j^',  271.  673. 


kj^9 


340. 


^^^1  jijUl,  620. 

Uncle,  94. 
Union  J.^,  513. 
Ustdd,  253,  365. 

Vision,  science  of,  80. 
Vowel  signs,  364. 

Wakf,  49. 
Waxlight,  250. 
Water  of  the  face,  108. 
Weepers,and  chanters  of  the  Koran, 

262. 
Wiidrat,  468. 
Works  unwritten,  xxiii,  29. 

Yondnites,  479. 

ZAhirites,  601. 
Zajjajiya  college,  226. 
Zephir,  450. 
Zimmi,  266. 
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